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connections of the chief of Rustaq • . . , 
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B. The Portuguese and Persia in '’Omaiij 1600-1624 , , 399 

(Continued in Period II, heading B.) 

(i) Masqat still held by the Portuguese who had appeared there in 

1507 399 

(i%) Capture by the Portuguese of Sohar 161G and of Khor Faklcan 

in 1624 399 
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Etjie of the Ya’aribah, 1625-1744 

A. Internal history of ^Oman^ from the rise of the Ya’aribah 

to the expulsion of the Portuguese^ 1625-1G50 

(ConUmed in heading C below.) 

(i) Capital of ^Oman is Rustaq . 

B. The Portuguese, Persia and England in 'Oman, 1625-1650 

(ConUmed in heading D below.) 

(i) Gradual loss by Portuguese of their possessions in 'Oman and hnal 
capture of Masqat by the Arabs in 1650 .... 

C. Internal history of ^Oman from the expulsion of the 

Portuguese to the Persian invasion, 1657-1736 

(ConUmed in heading M below.) 

(i) Development of ’Oman as a naval power, 1G95-17L5 . 

(ii) Rise of the Hinawi and Ghafiii factions; 1723-1728 
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1^'56 . , , , , 

(Continued in Period 111, headings C, P, P, and P.) 

(i) Series of naval engagements between the Portuguese and ’Oman 
and capture by the latter of Mombasah 

(w) Scheme for establislmient of an English station at Mas(iat, 1G59 
but Imam’s consent not obtainable . . i ■> " . 

(Hi) TheM^q^^pbate respect vessels of the East IiuUa Company 

(is) Belatons of Persia and ’Oman bostilo owing to piracies of tlie 
ibMt 720^*“* 

E. Persian invasion and occupation of 'Oman, 1787-J744 
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(») The Imam Saa-bin-Soltan II after defeat of hU Balnoh morco- 
nm^ invites the assistance of Nadir Shah against a tribal 
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(^l^) ^eath of the Imam and expulsion of the Persians in 1744 bv 
Ahmad-hin-Sa id, who is elected Imam and thus became Dm 
«r of the A 1 Bu Sa’idi dynasty whlrstirgo^em 
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A. Troubles due to the hostility {i) of the displaced Ya^arabi, 
{ii) of the Ghafiri, (in) of two of the Imam’s own 


sons 407 

(Contimed in Period TV, heading A.) 

(i) Loiss of Mombasah to the Mazari tribe 410 

B. Relations withN or fch- Western ^Oman {i.e»j the Musan- 

dam peninsula), 1744-1788 410 

{Continued in Period V, heading P>) 

(i) Hostilities with the Qawasim of Ras-al-Khaimah . . . 410 

C. Relations with Persia, 1744-1783 410 
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(t) Hostilities with the Khan of Lar, with the Shaikh of Hurmuz 
with the Ka’ab of Miihammareh, and Mir Mahanna of Rig, 
17S3.176Y 411 

(n*) Hostilities with Karim Khan of Shii*az and claim by latter of the 

tribute at one time paid by 'Oman to Nadir Shah . . , 411 

D. Relations with Turkey, 1744-1783 413 

{Continued in Period, Y, heading £.) 

{in) Naval assistance given to Turkey by 'Oman during attack by 

Karim Khan on Basrah, 1775-1776 ..... 418 

E. Relations with India, 1744-1783 414 

{Continued in Period V, heading JP (t©).) 

{i) Envoy of the Mughul Emperor visits Rustaq and concludes a 

treaty with 'Oman, 1776-1800 414 

{ii) Envoy is afterwards known as 'TDipu Sultan's Wakil " and his 

residence as the " Nawab's House " 414 

F. Eelations with EuropeaB powers, 1744-1788 . . . 414 

{Continued in Period lY, heading C.) 

{%) Eelations with Britain 414 

(a) Eelations friendly but Britain as far as possible always 
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(^’i) Eelations with Prance « , , ■ 416 

(a) Eelations (through French agents at Baghdad and the 
Mauritius) friendly up to 1781 when breach occurred 
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G. General administration of ’Oman, 1744-1783 . . 416 
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Saitid Hamad-biN'Sa’Id, 1784j-1792 . . . 417 


A. Sa'id-bin- Ahmad was the last genuine elected Imam of 

^Oman and the last ruler to reside at Rnstaq. He abdica- 
ted in 1783 in favour of his son Hamad . . . .417 

(Ooidimed in heading B helow.) 

B, Internal events in ^Omanj 1784-1792 418 

(Coniimed in Period V, heading A.) 

(i) Grant of Gwadar in 1784 by Khan of Kalat to Saiyid Hamad's 
rebellions uncle Sultan. This is tbe origin of the title of 'Oman 


to Gwadar 419 

(ii) Removal of capital from Rnstaq to Masqat about 1784 ... 418 

(in) Succession henceforth confined to one family . . ' . ,419 

C. Eegulations with European powers, 1784-1792 . . • 420 
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(i) Relation with Briiish 420 


(a) Unsnccessful efforts of British to obtain permi.ssion to 
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(ii) Relations with French 420 
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to open a factory likewise refused .... 420 
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1792 4^0 
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(ii) Saiyid Sultan occupies Gwadar and from there seizes Chahbar, 

1792-1793 421 
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{in) Withdrawal of the W'ahhabi to Baraimi on assassination of Abdul 

'Aziz, 1803 425 

E, Relations with Britain, 1792-1804 ..... 425 

(Continued in Period VI, heading P.) 

(i) War between French and British, 1792-1804 .... 425 
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I7th January 1800, signed off Hanjam .... 429 

(a) Provides for admission of a British Political Agent at 

Masqat 429 
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Napoleon, 1803 430 

(«;) Difficulties with Saiyid Sultan in regard to piracies, 1803-1804 , 431 


F. Relations with France, 1792-1804 432 

{Continued in Period VII, heading M.) 

(i) French authorities in 1790 replace the Salih unjustly seized by 
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(Hi) Communication with Mauritius 433 

(iv) Dealings of Saiyid Sultan with Tipu Sahib of Mysore, 1792-1800 . 433 

{a) Tipu Sahib's representatives quit Masqat soon after in- 
stallation in 1800 of our ffist Political Agent Dr. Bogle 433 

G. Last cruise and death of Saiyid Sultan, 1804 . . . 434 

{Continued in Period VI, heading A.) 

(^) Saiyid Sultan killed in 1804 at sea by Qasimi war vesse/s of Ras-ai- 
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Eeig-n or Saiyid Badak-bin-SaiEj 1804-1807 . . 437 


A. Disorders on death of Saiyid Sultan resulting in the 
accession to power of his nephew Badar-bin-Saif^ 

supported by the Wahhabis 
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C. Eolations of ^Oman with Persia and the dawasim, 1805 . 438 
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(i) Recovery of Bandar ’Abbas with co-oporation of the Jlritish from 

the Bani Ma’in, by whom it had been appropriated on the 
death of Saiyid Sultan ..... • • 

(ii) Joint Anglo-’Omani operations against the Qawasim, 1805; vide 

Chapter I, Period VII, heading B (v) 


D. Internal events in ^Oman 


, 439 
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(i) Assassination of Badr-bin-Saif by Sa’id-bin-Sultan and accession 
of latter to power, 1807 
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Reign op Saitib Sa’ib-bin-Sititan, 1807-1856 . 440 
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Government until former^s death in 1821 . , , . 441 
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(i) Repulse of Saiyid Sa^id from Khor Fakhan, 1808 . . . 441 
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C. Relations with Bahrain, 1812-1828 HI 
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(i) Three expeditions against Bahrain in 1811, 1816, and 1828 . . 447 

D. Relations with Persia, 1807-1829 448 
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(i) First attempt by Persia to annul the Bandar ’Abbas lease, 1823 , 449 

(ii) Hostilities of ’Oman with Shaikh of Bushchr, 1826 . . , 449 

E. . Relations with Turkey, 1807-1829 , . . . , 449 
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(i) Blockade of Bushrah by ’Oman fleet and payment by Turks of 

the compensation claimed for assistance given in 1775 • . 450 
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H. Internal affairs of ^Oman, 1829-1856 .... 452 
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L Aggresaioiis of the Wahhabis and Egyptians^ 1829-1856 , 156 

(Continued in Period VIII, heading D.) 

(i) Bevival of Wahhabi influence 456 

(ii) ^Oman agrees to pay a tribute of $5,000 a year to the Wahhabis, 

1833 4,56 

(Hi) Oman threatened by Egypt, 1839-1840 . . « . 450 
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(iv) Wahhabi aggression renewed, 1845 45 ^ 
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J. Relations with Persia^ 1829-1856 . . . . , 4,59 


(Continued in Period VIII, heading P.) 

(i) Second attempt by Persia to resume the Bandar 'Abbas lief 
1846-48 

(ii) Benewal of the Bandar 'Abbas lease to Oman and unfavourable 
• terms 

(a) Edict of 1855 

(b) Treaty of 7th November 1856, general effect of which 
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( 0 ) New arrangement in favour of Sa'id and his sons only . 
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1856 ^ 
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(c) British officer appointed 1840, hut soon after transferred to 
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M. Relations witt France^ 1809-1856 468 
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(i) See heading L (i) above for relations during 1807 and 1808 « 

(u) French representative withdrawn between 1810 and 1815 . . 468 

(iii) Treaty of Commerce with French 1844 468 
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{Continued in heading X below^ 
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(4) Wahhabi raid on Sur, 1865, and damage jiudictcd on Hindu 
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{Continued in Period X, heading JE.) 

{i) Attempt by Sultan of Zanzibar to cease payment of the 

subsidy ........ . . 481 

F. Expulsion in 1868 of Salim by ^Azzan-bin-Qais, great- 

great grandson of the Imam Ahmad 481 
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(J) Character and validity of the grant . . . > 
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ANNEXURE No. 3.— History of Ruus-al-Jibal . 

(«) Early period, 1836-1864 

(a) External relations mainly with the Qawasim of 8harjah 
though apparently considered subject to 'Oman , ' . 

(ii) Middle period, 1864-1868 

(flf) Telegraph cable landed in 1864 on the Maqlah isthmus . 

(J) Discussions as to ownership of the Ruus-al-Jibal district . 

(c) In 1864 ownership remained indeterminate . 

(in) Recent period, 1869-1907 

(a) Written agreement given by Sultan of 'Oman in 1871 
aoknowle^ng title of Qasimi Shaikh to whole of Ruus- 
al-Jibal district except Kbasab. Agreement repudiated 
by Sultan in 1879 

(5) Investigations of political states of Ruus-al-Jibal, 1900- 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY OF ’ARABISTAN. 

Of events in the Perso-Arabian province of ''Arabistan, which has 
generally been under Persian influence but is inhabited principally by 
Arabs; we have little information until the middle of the 18th century is 
reached. The situation of the tract, isolated as it is from the neigh- 
bouring territories by mountains, rivers or marshes, seems for long to 
have protected it from the interference, unless occasional, of Persian 
and Turkish officials. 


17TH CENTURY.^ 

In 1604, when the Portuguese Jew Pedro Teixeira passed up the 
Shatt-al-‘’Arab, the whole of the country immediately to the east of that 
river was ruled by Mubarak-bin-Mutlub, an Arab chief who maintained 
a claim to Basrah and was perpetually at war with the Turks. The 
Turks had many forts or blockhouses upon the river to protect their 
territory against raids by Mubmk^s subjects ; and the most important 
among these, one of the functions of which was to secure the anchorage 
of large ships visiting Basrah, was situated on the Persian side of the 
stream at a point opposite Saraji, about three miles below Basrah. The 
chief places in Mubarak^s territory were Hawizeh, Magdom (probably 
Maqtu^, a place on the right bank of the Karun, twenty miles below the 
present Nasiri), and Doraq (the modern Fallahiyeh); and from this fact 
it would seem that he was one of the so-called ^^Walis of Hawizeh 
who ruledt, the greater part of ^Arabistan before the rise of the Ka^ab 
tribe. The plains of ^Arabistan adjoining the Shatt-al-'^Arab lay at 

» The chief general authority for the history of 'Aiabistan from 1600 to 1763 is 
Mr, J. A. Saldanha’s Selections from State Facers, Bombay, regarding the Bast 
India Company's connection with the Persian Gulf, with a Summary of Events, 
1600—1800, printed in 1905. The Travels of Pedro Teixeira, 1902, referring to 
1604, and the Travels of Sig* Pietro della Valle, 1665, referring to 1625, are of anti- 
quarian interest. The following are of value in connection with Ea*ah affairs; 
Niebuhr*s Description de VArahie, 1774, and Voyage en Arabic, 1776 ; Major 
Rawlin son’s Memorandum on the Dispute between TurTcey and Persia, 1844 j and 
Ainsworth’s Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, 1888. 

t The legendary history of these Wslis is related by Layard in bis Description of 
the Province of Khmistdn, 1846, 
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this time "mdely waste^ not barren^ but untilled for fear of the Tm'ks ; 
and it seems that the Portuguese^ when they were on bad terms with the 
Tm’kS; sometimes made liberal offers to Mubarak to induce him to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with them against the Ottoman, 
hut that he did not respond to their advances. 

In 1625, at the time of the Italian Pietro della Valley’s visit to 
Basrah, Mubarak had been dead for some years. On his decease his 
brother, named Mansur, had been appointed by the P ersian monarch to 
the governorship of Hawi 2 jeh,* but, finding the yoke of Shah Abbas 
too heavy for his liking, he had entered into a treasonable correspondence 
with the Pasha of Basrah, then Afrasiyab, with a view to asserting his 
independence. In order to bring his loyalty to the test, the Shah, on the 
occasion of the successful expedition against Baghdad in 1623, required 
Mansur to join the Persian army; but Imam Quli Khan, though on the 
march from Shiraz to Baghdad he waited for him many days at Hawizeh, 
could not induce him to move. After this the Shah several times 
summoned Mansur to wait on him at Isfahan, but the cautious Shaikh, 
while he invariably returned a soft answer, did not obey ; and at length 
Shah ^Abbas became incensed and ordered him to repair to Isfahan on 
pain of losing his head. The only answer, however, which Mansur 
returned to this ultimatum was : That if the Shah was King in Pcrsiui, 
himself was King in Hawizeh, and that he did not value him ; and Imam 
Quli Khan was accordingly despatched with a large force to capture or 
kill Mansur and to set up in his place his nephew Muhammad, a son of the 
late Mubtok, who had been educated at the Safavi court. l)i, the latter 
part of his task the Persian general was successful ; but Mansur escaped 
and sought refuge, accompanied by 500 followers, with the Pilslia 
of Basrah, ^Ali Pasha, who granted him a place to settle at in 
Basrah territory closely adjoining Hawizeh. The former subjects of 
Mansur acquiesced in the installation of Muhammad as their governor 
on the condition, which Imam Quli Khan granted, that no Persian 
garrison should be left at Hawizeh. These events occurred at tlie begin- 
ning of 1625, immediately before the Persian movement against 
Basrah in March of that year. 

The Ka^ab tribe, who were afterwards during more than one genera- 
tion to play a lea^ding part in the politics of ^Arabistan, appear to have 

*Thismayhave been in 1621, for we find that on the 8th of January 1622 at 
Minfih, where'the Kban of Shiraz had then arrived on his way to attack Hormuz, a 
great “ feast and triumpb was also made for the joyful news of the King’s taking in 
of a great Ccnntne in Arabia, and of Aweiza the chiefe Citie of that Countrie/' 
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entered tlie province at some time in the seventeenth century ; and their 
first settlements; among which the principal was Qubban; seem to have 
been situated near the head of the Khor Qanaqeh branch of Khor Musa. 
The quarter from which they came and the reasons for their change 
of habitat are not certainly known.* 


PERIOD 1700-63. 

Conduct of the Wali of ’Arabistan, 1722 . 

In 1722; when Afghan invaders were attacking the monarch of 
Persia in his capital; the Persian forces defending Isfahan were commanded 
by a Wali of ^Arabist to whose conduct; especially in refusing to 
second the spirited efforts of the Armenians of Julfa; caused his loyalty 
to his master to be seriously suspected. On the fall of the place; 

* The principal authorities on the early history of the TCa'ab are Niebuhr in his 
Description de V Arabic^ 1774, page 276, and his Voyage en Arabie, 1776, page 186; 
Major Rawlinson in his Memorandum on the Dispute between Turkey and JPersiat 
1844; Sir A. H. Lfiyard in his Description of the Province of Khu^istdrit 1846; 
and the article **' Ka*ab ” in the Geographical Yolume of this Gazetteer, page 961. 
The information embodied in the last was obtained from Mnhammareh. Major 
Rawlinson insists on the existence of a close connection between the Ka’ab, both before 
and after their appearance in ’Arabistan, and the Turkish Government ; but Niebuhr 
and local tradition are silent on this point, and Major hawlinson, in his Memoran^ 
dum, has not clearly distinguished facts capable of documentary or other proof from 
ex parte assertions of Turkish ojBBcials, or from his own historical speculations 
and geographical conjectures. The following extract from a letter, addressed by 
the Agent and Council at Basrah on the 9th April 1767 to the Honourable Court 
of Directors, corroborates to some extent the view of Major Rawlinson ; but it is 
open to the criticism that it represents the opinion of an Agent (Mr. Moore), who 
was notoriously pro-Turk and anti-Persian in bis proclivities : ** The Chauhis originally 
“ a subject of the Turks, and has for many years possessed a considerable territory 
“ within their dominions bordering upon the Persian Empire, for which he ought, 
‘‘and did for some years, annually to pay (stela large sum into the treasury of 
“ this Pachaship. A few years after the death of Nadir Shah, and in^the troubles that 
“followed it, he also got possession of a territory in the Persian dominions; by 
“this means he became a subject of both powers. The territory of Gaban and 
“ its districts is the name of that he possesses on the Turkish, and Durack, that 
“in (P on) the Persian (? side).” Tradition, we may add, seems to point to a date 
somewhat earlier than 1683, which is mentioned by Major Rawlinson, as that of the 
first settlement of the Ka’ab in ’Arabistan ; and, with reference to this date and to the 
supposed unbroken connection of the Ka’ab with the Turks, it should not be forgotten 
that Basrah only came under the direct control of the Turks about 1669, that some 
years previously to 1691 it fell into the hands of the Persians, and that the Turks 
did not resume possession of it until about 1695. 
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however, the Wali was not put to death, as were other traitors from 
the Persian side, by the victorious Afghan Commander Mahmud : 
but he was disgraced, and his possessions in the province of Khuzistan, — 
that is of 'Arabistan, —were given to his younger brother. There is 
nothing to show to what family this Wali of ^Arabistan belonged, 
but that he may have been a member of the old ruling family of 
Hawizeh appears not improbable. 

Prom 1722 to 1734 the Ka^ab tribe are said to have been ruled by 
a Shaikh named Faraj XJllah. 


Growth of the power of the Ka*ab, 1700-66. 


Seizure of 
Doraq by the 
Ka’ab, 1747. 


The Ka*ab 
Shaikh Sab 
man, 1737* 
66 . 


After this the power of the Ka^ab in ^Arabistan began rapidly to 
increase; and in or about 1747 they wrested Doraq, now Fallahiyeh, from 
their neighbours the Afshar or ^Aushar Turks, who, with that place as 
their capital, had hitherto been the dominant tribe in the country. 
Their success was attributed to aid from the Arab Wali of Hawizeh, 
following a stratagem of their own. 

The progress of the Ka^ab at this time was largely due to the energy and 
ability of their chief. Shaikh Sahnan or Sulaiman, under whom it is pro- 
bable that their numbers grew rapidly large by accretion, as even at the 
present day a tribe in ^Arabistan may grow under a popular and success- 
ful leader. Salman succeeded his brother Tahmaz Khanfar, who was 
murdered in 1735, and Khanfar^s son Bandar, who ruled from 1735 to 
1737 and was then also murdered; his own reign lasted from 1737 to 
1766 ; and except during the last two years of it another brother, named 
^Othman, was associated with him in power. Salman obtained, or 
maintained, his virtual independence by playing ofE the Persian and 
Turkish authorities against one another ; and before long he was ruler 
over a great part of the districts which are now Fallahiyeh and 
Muhammareh without interference on the part of either power ; while his 
influence in some measure extended also to those of Ahwaz, Jarrahi, and 
even Hindiyan. 


lirst expedition of Karim Khan against the Ka’ah, 1757. 

In 1767 Karim Khan,, whose authority in Persia was not yet fully 
consolidated, made an expedition against the Ka'ab for the purpose of 
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subjugating them and obliging them to pay revenue ; but difficulties 
in other and more important quarters prevented his remaining long in 
the country ; and he withdrew after receiving a small sura as tribute. 


Difficulties between the Ka’ab and the Turkish Government^ and 
first two Anglo-Turkish expeditions against the tribe, 1758-63. 

The very partial success of Karim Khto against the Ea^ab in 1757 
only rendered Shaikh Salman more confident and aggressive than 
before ; and the fact that in the very next year he built his first 
Gallivat seems to show that the advantage of possessing a maritime 
force had been somehow brought home to his mind by the Persian 
expedition against him. 

In 1761 the Turks, following the example of the Persians^ embarked 
on operations against the Ka^ab and achieved, with British assistance, a 
temporary success; but in 176^ the Ka’ab blockaded Basrah by water, 
and in 1763 they invaded the Turkish districts on the western side of 
the Shatt-al-^Arab, A second Anglo-Turkish expedition against the Ka'ab 
followed : it also was inconclusive. The events here shortly referred 
to are more fully described in the history of Turkish ^Iraq, to which 
they properly belong. 


KARIM KHAN. 

1763-79.^ 

Hostilities between the Ka^ab on the one side and the Turks and 
the British on the other were renewed in 1765, but not until a second 
attempt at reducing the tribe had been made by Karim Khan, 


Second expedition of Karim Khan against the Ka’ab, 1765. 

At the beginning of May 1765, Karim Khan was encamped at 
Qubban in ^Arabistan with a large force and had requested the co-opera- 

^The chief authorities for the Zand period (1763 —1795) in 'Arabistau are Mr> J. 
A. Saldanha’s Selections from State Tapers^ Bombay ^ 1600-^1800, and Niebuhr's 
Voyage on Arabic, 1776, mentioned in the footnote to the title of Chapter Eleventh. 
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Escape of the 
Ka’ab across 
the Shatt-al* 
’Arab. 


Destr notion 
of D5raq and 
the Sableh 
dam) 


tion of the Tui'ks against the Ka^ab, which was readily promised but 
could not be immediately afforded. 

In consequence of the unpreparedness of the Tiirks^ Shaikh Salman^ 
who now possessed a fleet of 10 or 12 war Glallivats besides some 
70 trading Danaks, had no difficulty in eluding Karim Khan by crossing 
one stream or back-water after another ; and ultimately he found safety 
in Ottoman territory on the western bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab. The 
Vakil; disgusted by the non-arrival of his allieS; abandoned the campaign 
just at the moment when the Turks had completed their preparations 
and were on the point of starting from Basrah ; and’ about the middle 
of May he apparently broke up his force, sending a part of it to join in 
the operations which were then being commenced by his general Amir 
Kuhneh Khan against Mir Mahanna, the piratical chief of Rig. 

Karim Khan had however been able; besides destroying Doraq, 
which he found deserted; to inflict a very serious and permanent injury 
upon the rebellious tribe. The lands of Qubban, the original capita] of 
the Ka^ab in ^Arabistan, seem from a recent examination of the ground 
GO have been watered by two canals or streams from the Karun, of 
which one left the river by the Marid creek and fell into Khor Qanaqch 
near Qubban, while the other, known as the Salmaneh or Salmaniyeh 
possibly from the name of Shaikh Salman himself, had its head near an 
island similarly named. The supply of water in the former was de- 
pendent on a masonry dam, of which the remains are still visible close to 
the entrance of the Marid creek. Opposite to Marid, on the right bank 
of the KMn, was another Ka*ab settlement, Sableh or Sableh, by which 
name the dam' was commonly called. Karim Khan, in tbe course of 
his operations, demolished the Sableh dam, thereby greatly impairing the 
prosperity of Qubban ; and it seems probable that the Sableh settlement 
also, of which nothing is heard in the later history of the Ka’ab tribe, 
was annihilated on the same occasion. It is probable that the transfer 
of the Ka^ab capital from Qubban to Faliahiyeh took place at this time. 


Third Anglo-Turkish expedition against the Ka’ab and depredation 
of the tribe upon British shipping, 1765. 


The Turks, as related in the history of Turkish ^Iracj, had now 
pedition, secured British aid at Basrah and were unwilling to abandon, merely 
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on account of the withdrawal of the Persians from the affair, their pro- 
jected campaign against the Ka’abj but they carried it out in such a 
spiritless manner^ without even crossing the Shatt-al-'Arab into the 
enemy’s country or making use of a British vessel which they had 
engaged, that they actually suffered more loss than they inflicted. 
Before the return of the Turks to Basrah, a nominal peace was arranged 
between them and the Ka^ab, in which the British — so the Ka‘’ab Shaikh 
afterwards asserted — were not mentioned ; and not long afterwards the 
name of Salman, whom the hostile attitude of the British had greatly 
exasperated, became known even in distant Europe through an auda- 
cious attack, unprecedented in the annals of the Persian Gulf, upon 
British shipping. 

After the failure of the Anglo-Turkish expedition the British repre- 
sentatives at Basrah had at first some fear of consequences ; but, having 
overcome it, they sent a sloop or yacht belonging to the Company to 
Kharag, where she arrived about the 20th of June, to make it generally 
known that there was no longer any danger from the Ka^ab. On the 
loth of July, however, part of the Ka^ab fleet was seen near Kharag, 
apparently united to that of Mir Mahanna, with whom Shaikh Salman 
was ordinarily on bad terms, but whom he now resembled in being at 
war with Persia and in having a grievance against the British ; and on 
the 18th of July, as the Sally, a rwo-masted snow from Madras, was 
sailing up the Shatt-al-^Arab by night, she was met not far from Basrah 
by several boats, to which the officer of the watch paid no attention, 
but from which a number of Ka^ab presently threw themselves on board 
the Sally with loud shouts, capturing her almost before the captain 
could leave his cabin. 

Meanwhile the Company's yacht, which bad left Kharag on the 9th 
of July under convoy of the Fort William, a Bengal ship of three 
masts, for fear of Mir Mahanna^s Gallivats, had arrived in the river ; 
and, on the day after the misfortune to the Sally, she too was en- 
countered and taken by the Ka^ab, as they were going down the river 
with their prize. 

The success of the Arabs did not end here, for near the mouth of the 
river they came upon the '^Port William ” herself, whose commander, 
seeing two British vessels already in their power stood back for the Gulf 
to gain sea-room for bis ship ,* but she unfortunately ran aground upon 
the' bar. The Ka^ab, perceiving what had happened, waited until the 
ebb threw her upon her side and so rendered her guns useless, when they 
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boarded and captured her also, taking the whole crew prisoners. The 
traveller Niebuhr narrowly escaped becoming a passenger by this vessel 
from Kharag to Basrah : had it been otherwise an interesting chapter 
might have been added to his journal. On the Fort William floating 
again with the rise of the tide, the Ka^ab carried her off to Qubban along 
with the Sally and the yacht, presumably by way of Khor Musa and 
Khor Qan^eh. The value of the two larger vessels and their cargoes 
was afterwards estimated at Es. 3,90,930. 


Consequent 
negotiations 
between the 
Agent at 
Basrah, tba 
Ka’ab Shaikh 
and the 


Turks, July- 
August 1765. 


The East India Company's Agent at Basrah, Mr, Wrench, on the 
assumption that the Ka’ah were subjects of the Porte, immediately 
applied to the Mutasallim of Basrah for redress ; and the Mutasallim, 
accepting the position, at once sent a messenger to Shaikh Salman 
with letters from himself and the Agent. 

The answer of the Shaikh, received on the 26th of July, was that he 
had a claim against the East India Company arising out of proceedings 
of their Eesident, Mr. Shaw, and their Agent, Mr. Price, the former of 
whom he represented as having seized lands, the property of his subjects, 
at Magil and Silaik ; but this was a mere falsehood, for the lands in 
question were known to have been regularly purchased by Mr. Shaw 
from the rightful owners. The Agent was successful, however, in 
obtaining the release of Captains Phillips and Holland with all their 
officers, hnt only by sending the Shaikh, at his own request, “ a treaty 
of peace to be continued on the old footing between the Hon^ble 
Company and him,^^ and Salman refused to restore the captured ships 
until the treaty should have been approved and returned by the Bombay 
Government. 


The Agent; who evidently regarded the treaty with the Shaikh as 
a matter of form, only calculated on purpose to get our people out of his 
hands, then proceeded to discuss the situation with the Turkish 
authorities, who promised, on condition of being supported by a British 
naval force, to attack the Ka^ab by land, and agreed that the British on 
these terms should receive half the spoils of war, excepting of course the 
British vessels taken, which, if recovered, were to go entirely to the 
owners. 


In addressing the Government of Bombay, the Agent and Council 
laid much stress on the interruption to commerce which would ensue if 
the Ka^ab Shaikh were not quickly brought to his senses ; and they recom- 
mended the despatch from India “of two at least of the capital cruizers 
“ with the ^ Eagle ^ or any small vessels that draw but little water, also 
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^'four or more Gallivats whioli last will be much wanted to pursue him 
^^up the creek, but which however we submit to your better judgment/^ 
During the month of September 1765 the Ka^ab occupied themselves, 
as explained in the history of Turkish ^Iraq, in stripping the date plan- 
tations in Turkish territory immediately below Basrah of their fruit ; 
and their example was followed by the Muntafik tribe, who also moved 
into the district on pretext of defending it against the Ka^ab. 


Fourth Anglo-Turkish expedition against the Ka'ah, 1766. 


The gravity of the situation seems to have been appreciated by the 
Bombay Government, who, at the beginning of January 1766, complied orders of the 
with the suggestions of the Agent and Council by despatching a naval Bombay, 
and military force to the Gulf under the command of Captain Lesly 
Baillie and Captain John Brewer. It consisted of the grab Bombay/^ 
the ketch ‘^Success, the schooners “Dolphin^’ and ^^Tyger/^ the 
Gallivat '^Wolf, and the storeship ^‘Pame, ” the last mentioned of 
these being a chartered vessel, and of 60 European infantry, 15 European 
artillery, 150 sepoys and 25 lascars. Captain Baillie, at starting, 
received orders to establish a naval blockade of the Ka^ab on his way 
to Basrah, by stationing some of his vessels at suitable points. 

The instructions sent to the Agent and Council were that they should, 
immediately on the blockade being formed, address a direct demand to 
the Ka^ab for restitution of the British ships and their cargoes and for 
compensation on account of their detention and of the expense incurred 
by the East India Company in sending the expedition ; and, should 
these points be conceded, they were then, on condition of the Ka'ab 
Shaikh undertaking never in future to molest the Company's trade, to 
engage that the Company on their part should not again interfere in 
any dispute between him and his neighbours. If, however, the Shaikh 
proved impracticable, the Agent and Council were to have recourse to 
the Turks and propose joint action with them against the Ka^ah, upon 
condition of the Turkish forces being prepared to start immediately 
and of the Turkish officials agreeing to make satisfactory arrangements 
for the discharge of a large debt then due by one Haji Yusuf to the 
Company; hut, if these requirements were not fulfilled, the British 
force was to “ proceed alone and pmsue the most effectual measures 
for re-taking our vessels and destroying those of the Chaub/^ 

113 
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Captaiu Baillie, with the vessels under his command, touched at 
Bushehr on the 10th of March 1766 and left again for Basrah on the 
18th. It appears that the Agent and Council at Basrah, partly because 
they believed that a separate peace between themselves and the Ka’ab 
would not avail to restore commercial security, while it would certainly 
injure their relations with the Turks, partly because they had led the 
Pasha and Mutasallim to rely on British assistance being granted, and 
partly because, in the opinion of the Commanders, the British force was 
too weak to attempt operations on land without allies, took upon 
themselves to disregard the instructions which they had received from 
Bombay for dealing with the Ka'ab alone in the first instance, and 
at once proceeded to arrange for the co-operation of a Turkish force. 
One preliminary engagement only seems to have taken place between 
the vessels of the British expedition and the Ka^ab fleet; and the latter 
having had the worst of it, retired ^^with a most artful alacrity 
into the neighbourhood of Doraq, where they were at once safe from 
naval attack. The Turks as usual were slow to move, and, at the 
Mutasallim^s requests, an unsuccessful application was made to the 
Shaikh of Bushehr for his assistance; but eventually, before the end 
of May, a Turkish camp was formed somewhere below Basrah ; and the 
British snow Tartar,” which had meanwhile arrived from the Gulf, 
was sent to lie beside it. The bulk of the British expeditionary force 
had now, apparently, been collected in or near Khor Musa ; it was 
under the command of Captain Andrew Nesbitt, probably on account of 
the illness of Captain Baillie, who died only a few weeks later. 

Towards the end of May, Captain Nesbitt sent Ijieutenant Dutton 
with a number of armed boats reconnoitre and examine the river 
of * Donrack and the result was the discovery of a number of native 
vessels, which were lying, without their upper masts, in a small creek 
near to a newly-erected fort named Mansur. Captain Nesbitt, though 
he feared that little could be effected without the assistance of the 
Tm’ks, sent the Success,” Dolphin,” and ^^Wolf,” along with a 
launch, the barge of the "Bombay,” and two or three armed 
Trankis, to destroy the vessels sighted,— a task which they effeotnally 
performed; but a fni'ther attempt to taiie the fort itself was 
unsuccessful, "for want of water and people to drag the guns, being 

* The details of the expedition are not easily followed, as but few names are given 
in' the records, and not all of these are identifiable with certainty. The river of 
Donrack’* may have been either what is now known as Khor Doraq, or the great Khor-» 
Khor Musa— of which Khor Doraq is a branch. 
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seven miles from the place of their landing and it ended in a 
midnight retreat. The casualties however were small, consisting 
of Lieutenant (not Captain) Nesbitt and a European gunner killed and 
four others wounded. 

Before this check occurred, the Ka^ab Shaikh had opened a 
correspondence with the Agent and Council at Basrah, to whom he even 
made proposals for an accommodation, and, in reply, he had been 
informed of the British demands ; but it was not believed that he 
had, as yet, any serious desire for a settlement. 

The Agent and Council also endeavoured, without success, to induce 
the Mntasallim of Basrah to take the field with his troops. The excuse 
of that ofiicial was, at first, that he must await reinforcements which 
would probably be sent him from Baghdad ; and, after the news of the 
British reverse had been received, he declined to move on the ground 
that the Kehiyah was actually on his way from the capital with a body of 
troops, which proved to be the case. That the Turks were thus, in the 
end, induced to move was probably due to an announcement by the 
Agent that the services of the British squadron — some vessels of which 
already stood in need of repairs, while sickness, though the hot weather 
had not yet begun, was increasing on board — must, if continued beyond 
the end of June, be paid for by the Turkish Government at the rate of 
1,000 Tumans a month; and such was the anxiety of the Pasha lest 
he should be left to deal with the Ka’ab alone, or lest the Company’s 
factory should be withdrawn, as was also threatened, from Basrah, that 
he readily agreed to these somewhat* stringent terms. The Kehiyah, 
Muhammad or Mahmud Agha, ultimately arrived at Basrah on the 
25th of June, bringing with him about 1,500 men; and a' few days 
later he joined the Turkish camp, relieving the Mutasallim not only of 
the command of the military forces but also of the principal civil or 
political control. 

A letter which the Agent addressed to Karim Khan, the Vakil of 
Persia, requesting him not to afford asylum to any fugitive Ka'ab, 
remained unanswered. 

To trace with precision the movements of the forces employed in 
^Arabistan is impossible; but it would seem that, while the British 
operated from the side of Khor Musa, the Turks had their base 


* According to a letter from the Agency, the rate fixed was in excess of the 
actual cost of maintaining the squadron ; but there were, of course, other heary 
items of expense to the Company, snob as wear and tear of ships and loss of 
profitable employment. 
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somewliere on the Karun. One of the first proceedings o£ the Turkish 
Commander was to order the Captain Pasha to proceed with all his 
galleys to Qubban, where he duly* arrived in safety, accompanied by 
the British Gallivat ''Wolf;’" and so great was the moral effect 
produced by his appearance there that not only did the Ka’ab garrison 
evacuate the Qubban fort without resistance, but a whole tnbe of 
Shaikh Salman"s subjects, those who were accounted his best 
musketeers, deserted him and came in, partly to the Kehiyah"s camp and 
partly to the British ships, asking protection for themselves and their 
families. The Ka"ab Shaikh was now supposed to be in great straits, 
it was even reported that "his troops wou’d all desert him, but that he 
keeps their chiefs continually within his sight and on the least 
suspicion commits the most horrid barbarities,’" and a strong 
impression prevailed that, if the Turks would only advance into the 
heart of his country, he must yield ; but the Turkish Commander had 
now begun to discover pretexts for delay. Fresh overtures were made 
by Shaikh Salman, at this time, to the British authorities; and 
advantage was taken of them to stimulate the Kehiyah, who did not 
desire a settlement at this stage, to more vigorous action. In the end 
he was persuaded to advance against the Ka"ab, and promised to push 
on until he should reach Khor Musa and encamp beside the British fleet. 

On the 23rd of August, no junction between the British squadron 
and the Turkish land forces having as yet been effected, Captain Nesbitt 
was persuaded to meet Ghanim, at son of the Ka"ab Shaikh, on shore 
within a mile of the so-called "lower fort” of the Ka’ab, where the 
"Sally"’ and "Fort William,"" the two captured British vessels, were 
then lying. Ghanim, however, instead of proposing reasonable terms, 
behaved with great insolence; and Captain Nesbitt, discovering by 
various indications that a treacherous massacre of himself and his whole 
party was intended, took the initiative and attacked the Arabs. In this 
affair, which occurred about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the British had 
one European and one sepoy killed and five Europeans and three Indians 
wounded, while on the other side Ghanim was dangerously wounded 
and several Shaikhs and others were killed and wounded. About 
10 o’clock the same evening, Captain Nesbitt attempted to recapture the 
"Sally” and the "Fort William” by boarding, but the enemy at 

* As the Sableh dam had been destroyed in 1765, ii is probable that the Kapitan 
Pasha went to Qubhan vid the Shatt, the Persian Gulf, Khor Miisa and Khor 
Qanaqeh. 

t According to another account this Qhinim, if he was the same who afterwards 
became Shaikh of the Ka*ah, was a nephew not a sou of Shaikh Salman. 
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the last moiaent set them on fire, and the British were consequently 
unable to do more than ensure their complete destruction by standing 
by until they bad burned down to the water’s edge. 

The Agent and Council, who had previously given orders that 
persons appearing to treat for peace on behalf of the Ka’ab should be 
sent under a safe conduct to Basrah, censured Captain Nesbitt for having 
presumed to treat with Ghanim himself, especially in such dangerous 
surroundings j but they agreed that, “ on account of the bravery the 
common men had shown in the affair,” some booty taken on this 
occasion “shou’d be publickly disposed of for their benefit on the 
quarter-deck.” 

On the 30th of August, a week after the incidents just described. 
Captain Nesbitt brought the Turkish galleys away from Qubban, where 
the Turkish camp then was, and wrote to the Kehiyah, who seems to have 
been at some other place, to march by land to the “ lower Ka’ab fort. 
At the ga'Uift time a military force under Captain Brewer, to which was 
attached a party of seamen under Lieutenants Hall and Smith, was pro- 
ceeding up the “river”— in this case probably Khor Doraq — with 
ammunition for the artillery. In short, a general concentration had 
begun, probably against the Ka’ab’s main position at or near the modern 
Pallahiyeh. The Kehiyah at this iunoture wrote to the British Agent at 
Basrah, begging him to come in person to the spot, and Mr. Wrench 
at once set out ; but, before his arrival, two serious disasters had over- 
taken the allied arms. 

The first befell the Turks, nine of whose galleys out of twelve, among 
them the flagship, were burnt by the enemy : this accident was due to 
the negligence of the Turks “ in not sending out the necessary scouts,” 
and it entailed the loss of all their powder and of most of their other 
ammunition. After this, on several successive nights, the Ka’ab 
attempted to take the remaining Turkish galleys j but on each occasion 
they were beaten off, with heavy loss, by the British schooners. On the 
night of the 17th September they attacked the schooners themselves 
with a force estimated at over a thousand men ; but again they were 
repulsed, and the Turks, pursuing them with horse and foot in their 
retreat, killed and captured a large number, and drove the rest into their 
“fort. " Meanwhile one of the Trankis belonging to the British fleet was 
surprised and burnt by the enemy, in consequence of 2 Naiks and 20 
sepoys who were on board of her having all gone to sleep ; but only one 
of the detachment fell into the hands of the Ka’ab, who returned him to 
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the camp the next morning with his right hand; nose and ears cut 
which kind of cruelty had been mutually practised between the Chaub 
and the Turks all along/^ 

Backward- Captain Brewer; apparently on the 18th of September; waited upon 

Turks^^ the Mutasallim with proposals for an assault upon the enemy^s 
* '^redoubts;'' which were at first favourably considered ; but; upon the 

"entrance of Shaikh DomS; one of the principal * lonS; everything was 
"disconcerted; and he had reason to believe the Chaub had intelligence 
" thereof that night from the same quarter/' The Mutasallim afterwards 
requested Captain Brewer to wait for three dayS; as he was in expectation 
of receiving help from the Persians; and that oflScer; who had now 
begun to despair even of Turkish assistance; got timber ready for scaling 
ladders; and made other dispositions for carrying out the assault with his 
own unaided resoui’ces. 


The doctor with the British forces being ill; Captain Brewer applied 
for one to be sent from Basrah ; and the Council there were able; after 
some delay; to obtain the services of the physician to the Prench 
Eesidency; on pay of three francs a day in addition to his food and an 
allowance for a servant or interpreter. 

On the 23rd of September; the very day of the Agent's arrival in the 

" Tartar " at Doraqistan, by which the entrance of Khor Musa is pro- 

bably meant; a most unlucky attack was made on the Ka'ab redoubts 

23rd Septem- by a British force without the co-operation; it would appear, of the Turks : 

ber 1786, and resulted in the loss of Captain Brewer, two Lieutenants, a sergeant 
re-embarka- , 'a 

tion of the and 18 others, killed on the spot, and of 32 dangerously wounded; 

British force. ^irhich the field guns landed were captured by tbe enemy, also 

13 chests of ammunition. After this disaster, under the instructions 

of Mr. Wrench, who was dissuaded from proceeding up the Khor on the 

ground that both banks were now lined by the enemy and that his 

presence would serve no useful purpose, the British force was re- 

embarked, with the exception of six gunners who were left on shore with 

the Turks to help them in throwing shells. 
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*^i|hdiwa^ At this point in the proceedings, messengers from Karim Khan, the 
from Vakil of Persia^ arrived upou the sceae with letters for the Kehiyah and 

0c3ef Basrah, in which he required them to desist from 

1766 , attacking the Ka’ab, who were his subjects, and to withdraw from 
Persian territory, hut in which he promised at the same time to compel 


* That is, A’jfin or native notables of the Basrah district : see page 1216 anle, 
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the Ka’ah Shaikh to make reparation for the injuries inflicted by him 
on the British and on the Turks. The Kehiyah opened, and for some time 
withheld, the letter from the Agent, though it had been handed to him by 
a British oflScer for transmission ; but he communicated the substance of 
it to Mr. Wrench, who had meanwhile returned to Basrah, informing him 
that he intended to comply with the Persian demand, as, if he did not, 
war between Persia and Turkey might be the result. The Turkish 
force then retired from the neighbourhood of the Ka’ab capital upon 
Qubban, 

After receiving the Kehiyah^s communication on the 7th of October, 
the Agent and Council deputed Mr. Skipp, one of their number, to 
visit the Kehiyah and protest against his decision, explaining that the 
British looked to the Turks for redress and that they had nothing to do 
with the Persians. Mr. Skipp, in the Tartar, left Basrah on the 10th 
of October for Khor Musa j but, discovering by the way that the Kehiyah 
was now at Qubban, he dismissed his vessel and proceeded thither via 
the Karun. The Kehiyah assured Mr. Skipp that his retirement was 
provisional, pending the receipt of replies from the Pasha of Baghdad and 
Karim Khan, to both of whom he had written, and that his Council ,of 
notables had been unanimous in considering it necessary ; he particularly 
requested that the British vessels might be left where they were then 
stationed, their expenses still continuing to be defrayed by the Turks ; 
he undertook that -certain promises which he had made to the Agent at 
Basrah, in consideration of the help given to the Turks, should be fulfil- 
led i and he excused himself for his detention of Karim Khan^s letter 
to Mr. Wrench, which he now handed to Mr. Skipp, by alleging that 
he had feared it might miscarry. The Kehiyah also announced that, in 
the course of a few days, he would remove his camp to the mouth of the 
Karun, where he entreated the Agent wouM favour him with an inter- 
view, when he would settle every point with him so as to give full 
satisfaction.’^ Mr. Skipp returned to Basrah on the 16th of October 
and made his report in Council on the following day. 

On the 19th, Mr. Skipp having fallen ill, it was decided to send 
Mr. Hollamhy to the Kehiyah to impress on him very clearly the respon- 
sibility of the Turks for redress of injuries suffered by the British from 
the Ka’ab, to insist on the punctual discharge of the instalments of the 
subsidy for the squadron, and to decline the interview offered to the 
Agent on the ground that the latter was indisposed ; but the result of 
this further step, if indeed it was actually taken, is not ascertainable. 
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Sulisequent negotiations and unsuccessful blockade, 1766-69. 
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The seriousness'of the situation resulting from the defeat of the allies 
by the Ka^ab was clearly realised by the Government of Bombay, who 
resolved; on learning of the defeat; to take the most speedy and effiec- 
^^tual measures for retrieving our credit and bringing matters to such 
issue; as will admit of our force being returned to the Presidency; 
"the long detention of which in the Gulph is of the utmost detriment 
"to our Hon^ble Masters^ interest here; and attended with many incon- 
"venienees to their affairs/^ They accordingly despatched to Basrah; in 
or about January 1767; the " Solehay, the " Defiance/^ the bomb-ketch 
" SalamandeiV^ the snow "Eagle/^ and a chartered merchant ship 
carrying provisions ; in these sailed military reinforcements to the extent 
of one complete company of European infantry, two oflScers and 80 men 
of the artillery, and 76 sepoys. 

The Presidency were, however, opposed to the continuance of the war 
by the British without efficient local allies ; and the instructions which 
they gave resulted, in conjunction with an embassy soon after sent by 
Karim Khan to Basrah and Baghdad, in the settlement of the Ka^ab case 
being transferred to Shiraz, as is fully related in the history of the Persian 
Coast. The negotiations at the Persian capital, which were entrusted 
to Mr. Skipp, lasted from April to September 1767. They^ended in an 
agreement by the Vakil to pay five lakhs of rupees to the East India 
Company, hut (only on condition of their lending him effectual aid 
against the pirate Mir Mahanna of Kharag, as compensation for the 
damage done by the Ka^ab and the costs of the expedition ; but, in 
consequence of the failure of the British attack on Kharag in May 
1768 and the ill-judged recall of Mr. Skipp from a second mission 
to Shiraz in the following September, for which the Agent at 
Basrah (Mr. Moore) was responsible, the understanding apparently 
lapsed, In the end no satisfaction at all was obtained, from any 
quarter, for the outrages which had been committed by the Ka’ab upon 
British shipping. 

Notwithstanding the political negotiations described in the last 
paragraph, the naval blockade of the Ka'ab waterways, established at the 
beginning of the war, appears to have been steadily maintained for about 
two years. In October 1767, when the ill-fated " Defiance and other 
vessels were sent on an expedition against Hormuz, the grab " Bombay, 
a schooner and a Gallivat were apparently retained in the Shatt-al-^Arab 
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for this service; and" at the ' beginning of February 1768 the month of 
the Karun was still watched by two schooners, a Gallivat, and some 
small Turkish vessels. By October 1768 the blockade had probably been 
relaxed, for it was reported by the Agent and Council at Basrah that the 
Ka^ab were building forts on each side of the river,'^ presumably of 
the Shatt-al-'^Arab ; that the Turks were not in a position to prevent it ; 
and that they themselves were resolved not to interfere, but intended in 
the futui*e to keep half of the British squadron at Basrah, as a measure 
of precaution. 

The Squadron, it should be mentioned, had now fallen into such a 

melancholy condition as well with respect to stores as men,^^ 

that the Agent and Council feared that they might presently be obliged 
to lay up the smaller cruisers in order to man and store the larger ones ; 
and about the same time the Ka^ab ventured to send the ^^Port 
William^s cargo over to Basrah, where it was sold, obliging the Agent 
and Council to take action as well with respect to the Moor and 
Armenian merchants, as Mr. Robert Garden in behalf of his Bengal 
constituents. 

The famous Ka^ab Shaikh Salmon* appears to have died about the 
critical year 1766, probably after the conclusion of the British operations 
against the tribe, for no mention is made before then of his decease. He 
Was succeeded by his son or nephew Ghanim, who was murdered in 1769* 


Chiefship 
of the Ka’ab, 
1766-69* 


Relations of the Ka'ab with the Britoh and the Turks from 1769 

to 1779. 


In the autumn of 1769, as related in the history of Turkish 'Iraq, 
the Ka'ab actually came to the assistance of the Turkish government of 
Basrah against the Muntafik with 14 j Gallivats, of which 9 proceeded up 
the river on service with the Captain Pasha, while 5 remained anchored 
off Manawi. On this occasion the following not unnatural entry was 
made in the Diary of the British Factory at Basrah ; It is a galling 
circumstance to have the ChauVs Gallivats under the very muzzles of our 
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* Lieutenant A. T. Wilson states, on native authority, that Shaikh Salman died in 
1768; that his immediate successor was his son Ghanim, who died a year later; 
that Ghanim was followed in the Sbaikhship by Dawud-bin-Salman, who was killed 
after six months ; and that Dawud was succeeded by Barhat-bin-*Othman in 1769. See 
his FrScis of the delations of the British Government with the tribes and Shaikhs 
of *Arahutdni 1912, page 5. 
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Cniizers and not dare to touch them.*— to think of it TVonld be madness^ 
considering the Chaub^s present connection with the Turks and our 
present situation. It was said at the time that both the Pasha and the 
Mutasallim had sent the Quran with their signets to the Ka^ab Shaikh 
as pledges for the security of the Gallivats sent to their assistance, and 
that the Shaikh —now no longer Salman— was heartily disgusted with 
the Persian connection to which his tribe were committed, and which 
had cost them more in taxes in three years than their previous depen- 
dence on the Turks in twelve. 

In August 1771 the Ka^ab fleet consisted of 14 or 15 Gallivats, and 
a new Shaikh of the tribe, probably Barkat, who is said to have ruled 
from 1770 to 1782, was reported to have put out the eyes of Basbus, the 
sole surviving son of his uncle and predecessor Salman. At this time 
the Government of Bombay had suggested to the Agent and Council at 
Basrah that they should approach the Ka^ab Chief on the subject of com- 
pensatlou for the losses of 1765 ; but the local officials were opposed to 
such a step, partly because the regnant Shaikh was by all accounts as 
avaritious as the former ones^^ and would never disgorge anything except 
under compulsion, and partly because virtual peace prevailed, which 
might be disturbed by the revival of old demands, especially if these were 
not backed by force ; and no action apparently was taken. The Turks, 
notwithstanding that they were on friendly terms with the Ka^ab, were still 
unable to obtain payment of an old claim for over Es. 20,000 which they 
entertained* 

Towards the end of 1773, the Ka^ab and the Turks were again at 
variance, and the former had blockaded the Shatt-al-^Arab with three 
Gallivats, stopping the trade of Basrah, 

A little later, having received orders from Karim Khan to reinforce 
a fleet which was being collected at Kangun for action against the Imam 
of Masqat, the Ka^ab Shaikh, it was stated, scuttled some of his vessels 
and displayed them in that condition to the messengers of the Vakil as a 
proof of his inability to obey* Early in the next year, likewise, the 
Shaikh excused himself from complying with a demand t.hat he should 
send a contingent of” 500 men to the assistance of Zaki Khan at Bandar 
'Abbas; and not long after, when rumours that Karim Khan had 
designs on Basrah began to circulate, he assured the Turkish Mutasallitn 
of Basrah that instead of helping the Persians to attack tbe place, he 
would at once, upon their troops marching from Shiraz, remove from 
Doraq with the whole of his fleet. Indeed, the allegiance of the Ka'ab 
to Persia was at this time so doubtful that tlie Mutasallim seems to 
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have had hopes of active assistance from the tribe ; and he even thought 
it worth while to obtain an assurance from the British Agent that the 
Ka^ab vessels; if they came to take part in the defence of Basrah against 
the Persians; should not be molested by the British squadron. 

So far, however, was the Ka^ab Shaikh from being at heart well 

. . the Ka ab to 

affected to the Turks that, on the arrival of a Turkish vessel, the Faiz capture the 
Islam/^ at the mouth of the Shatt-al-^Arab, he despatched the whole of 
his fleet; consisting of 14 Gallivats and 8 armed boats, to take her. The Islam,” 1774. 
Mutasallim of Basrah, having receivedmotice of this movement, applied to 
the British Agent for help i and the Revenge was immediately sent 
to the spot. Arriving at the place on the 13th April 1774, she found the 
Paiz Islam anchored outside the bar and the Ka^ab fleet inside it, in 
which position they had been facing each other for three days ; and, from 
the circumstance that the Ka^ab Chiefs Vakil was withdrawn from 
Basrah that very morning, it seems probable that, but for the opportune 
appearance of the Revenge/^ the ship would shortly have been attacked 
by the U-allivats. Tlie Ka^ab vanished at the sight of the British cruiser; 
and the^^ Revenge ‘^and the ^^Faiz Islam, in company, reached Basrah 
safely on the 15tb of April. The Ka^ab Shaikh then assumed a 
threatening attiiude, recalled his subjects from Basrah, whence they 
withdrew on the evening of the 17th of April, and collected bis fleet at 
the mouth of the Karunjanddt was suspected that, possibly at the 
instigation of Karim Khan, he meditated a descent upon Basrah town, 
or a night attack upon the British squadron stationed there ; but the 
apparent crisis passed harmlessly over. 

In January 1775, when fears of a Persian attack on Basrah had again Nocturnal 
begun to be entertained, much alarm was caused there by the conduct of ^on 

the Ka^ah, who, in revenge for the execution by the Mutasallim of a robber Basrah town, 
belonging to their tribe, came up the river in small boats on several 1775 ,^*^“ 
nights in succession, entered the town in parties, and plundered private 
houses, disappearing towards the morning with their booty. The Mnta- 
sallim, to put a stop to these disorders, strengthened the town guard by 
hiring Arabs from Zubair and compelling the citizens to take a share in 
the duties of watch and ward ; but the great extent of the town favomed 
the intruders, who continued to pillage as before, several times beat ofE 
ai’med parties sent to oppose them, and on one occasion attempted to set 
fire to the bazaar. 


On the 21 st of March 1775, a few days before the siege of Basrah 
by the Persians actually began, 14 Ka^ab Gallivats passed np the river 
to join the Persian camp near Qurnah and were attacked, as they went, 
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by the British squadron at Basrah, with the results described in the 
history of Turkish ^Iraq. One of them, captured by the Eagle, was 
84 feet long and ^4 feet broad, " built forward like a London wherry, 
with a pink or lute stern she had one tall mast, raking forward, to 
which was attached a big sail i she could be propelled also with 24 oars ; 
and her armament consisted of ten 6 -pounders, mounted on carriages. 
In April 1776, after the surrender of the town by the Turks, the whole of 
the remaining Ka^ ab Gallivats were reported to be anchored off Manawi 
except two or three which had been sent to Doraq for repairs. On learn- 
ing of the success of the Persian operations at Basrah, Karim Khan sent 
orders to Sadiq Khan to summons the Chaub Shaikh Barrakat thither 
and advice him of the result but nothing is known of either the reason 
or the outcome of these instructions. 

In August 1777, some property belonging to Bushehr merchants was 
captured, probably at sea, by the Ka^ab Shaikh or his subjects ; but about 
January 1778, in consequence of orders from Karim Khan, the goods 
were restored to the owners. 


EULERS OF THE ZAND DYNASTY AFTER KARIM KHAN, 

1779 - 95 . 


A sketch of the general history of Persia under the immediate succes- 
sors of Karim Khan wiU be found in the chapter of this volume which 
deals with the affairs of the Persian Coast. It will be seen, on referring 
to the account there given, that ^Arabistan was not the scene during the 
period in question of any transaction of national importance. A part of 
the province must have been included in the jurisdiction of Ja^far Khan, 
when, during the reign of his father Sadiq Khan, he was governor over 
Behbehan and Shushtar, 


Internal history of ’Arabistan, 1779-95. 

Of the internal history of the province under the later Zands very 
little is known'; but it seems certain that the Ka^ab tribe continued to be 
predominant in the districts of ^Arabistan adjoining the Persian Gulf 
and" to enjoy virtual independence in all local matters. The Ka^ab 
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Shaikh Barkat was murdered in 178^^ when he was succeeded by his 
cousin Ghadhban-bin-Salman ; and the latter was killed in 179^, 
Mubarak-bin-Barkat taking his place, Mubarak was ousted by Paris- 
bin-Dawud in 1794 ; and Parls^ in his turn^ made way for a stranger or 
distant relation named ■’Alwan in 1795. 

Of Shushtar, a city of considerable importance in regard to the 
commercial intercourse which subsists between it and Basrah^ and on 
account of its manufacture of chintz/^ it was reported in 1790 that the 
government is in the hands of a Khan who, secure in his situation, has 
"for some years past but slightly acknowledged the superiority of the 
" Government at Sherauze, but his independence is restrained at home by 
"the authority possessed by the elders of the city, who are always 
" watchful to prevent his abuse of power 

External relations of 'Arabistan, 1779-95. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, a political crisis at 
Basrah was sure to attract the instant close attention of the Ka^ab 
Shaikh ; and the evacuation of the town by the Persians in the spring of 
1779 formed no exception to the general rule. The irreproachable conduct 
of the Ka^ab on this occasion, towards the temporary Arab government 
of the town and towards the British Residency, is described in another 
place, in the history of Turkish ^Iraq. Sadiq Khan, the commander of 
the retiring Persian garrison, passed through Doraq on his homeward 
march. 

The Tangistani Chief, Baqir Khan, in his usurpation of the govern- 
ment of Bushehrin July 1779, "depended much upon succour from the 
Chaub, whom he solicited as soon as he got possession of Bushire but, 
as related in the history of the Persian Coast, the Ka^ab Shaikh, who 
was then engaged in an unsuccessful war with some powerful neighbour, 
failed to afford him any real assistance. 

In July 1780 the Ka^ab tribe were at war with the ^Utub, both of 
Zubarah in Qatar and of Kuwait ; but the causes, character and results 
of the conflict are all equally unascertainable. 

With the Turks and Arabs of the Basrah neighbourhood, the relations 
of the Ka^ab continued to be uncertain and fluctuating. Under their 
Shaikh Barkat the Ka^ab, at some time prior to 1782, "seized from the 
Turkish proprietors the extensive and fertile district of Boojidee between 
Tamar and Hafiar, and bestowed it upon the Bawee Arabs, into which 
tribe he had married.^^ Towards the end of 1784 there was war between 
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the Turks and the Ka^ab ; and the Muntafik tribe, whose chief Thuwaini 
was at this time acting with the Turks, made a remarkable incursion into 
the Ka'^ab countiy in the month of November, mention of which is made 
in the history of Turkish ^Iraq. In 1787, on the other hand, when 
Basrah was temporarilj^ seized by Thuwaini, the Ka’ab appeal* to have 
co-operated with the Turkish authorities in suppressing his rebellion. Of 
Shaikh Ghadhban, who ruled from 1782 to 1792, it is'^" recorded that he 
took possession of the entire left bank of the Shat-el-Arab as far up as 
Gardelan, and even colonised with the Chaab the right bank of the river 
''from the sea to within ten miles of Bussorah. He might have taken 
" possession of the town of Bussorah itself ; but he dreaded the too great 

" extension of his territory, and eventually he deemed it his safer policy 

" to withdraw altogether from the right bank of the Shat-el-Arab and 
" to concentrate his forces between the Shat and the Jerrahi/^ In the 
autumn of 1791, as is more fully explained in the history of Turkish 
^Iraq, a naval encounter took place between the Ka^ab fleet and some 
^Omani ships with cargoes of coffee, which were bound for Basrah. Tlie 
Ka^ab, whose maritime efficiency must now have been on the decline, were 
worsted by the stranger vessels and had the greater number of their 
Gallivats destroyed, — a loss which they prepared to revenge by intercepting 
the ^Omanis on their return from Basrah, and for which they also 
proposed to hold the Turks responsible. At the end of the year there 
was an inconclusive engagement between a Turkish fleet, convoying 
the visitors down the Shatt-al-'Arab and some batteries which the Ka'ab 
had erected on the Turkish hank of the river ; but the Turks, though 
greatly irritated by the action of the Ka’ab, do not appear to have taken 
any further measures against them. During the continuance of this 
dispute “the Chaub Shaik gave very acceptable proofs of his fricndsliip 
" towards the English nation in permitting the Gallivat hired by the 
“ Resident for the conveyance of Major MacDonald from Biissora to 
" Muscat fco pass his batteries in the most honourable manner, as on other 
“ occasions.^' 


AGHA MUHAMMAD KHAN. 

1795-97. 

We have little information regarding the condition of 'Arabistan or 
the progress of events in that province during the reign of Agha 
Muhammad Khan, the first of the Qajar sovereigns of Persia, who ruled 


* See Major Eawliu sou's Memorandum on the Disfute^ etc»f 1844i. 
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from 1795 to 1797. The Shaikhship of the Ka^ab tribe was apparently 
held at this time by ^Alwan^ who usurped it in 1795 and retained it 
till 1801. Pishkash or tribute to the amount of 4^000 Tumans per annum; 
being the sum paid by the Afshar inhabitants of the district before their 
expulsion by the Ka^ab; was now assessed upon the latter in their place 
by the Persian Government j but on the average not more than one- 
fourth of the demand could be collected. Presents of horses and money 
were frequently sent, however; by the Ka^ab Shaikh to the Governor- 
General of Pars at Shiraz. 


PAT-H 'ALI SHAH; * 1797-1834. 

Under Pat-h ^Ali Shah ^Arabistan began to be treated as a province; 
in fact as well as in theory, of the Persian Empire ; and one result of the 
change was that it emerged; in part at least, from the obscurity in which 
it had remained shrouded since the Anglo-Turkish expedition against the 
Ka^ab tribe in 1766. 


Eelations of the Persian central Government with 'Arabistan; 

1797-1834. 


One of the first Governors of ^Arabistan appointed, or continued in 
office, by Pat-h ^Ali Shah was Mirza Abul Hasan, a travelled Persian, 
afterwards Envoy to the British Court. The seat of his administration 
was Shushtar, then by far the most important place in the province. H 
was a nephew, on his mother's side, of the Prime Minister Haji Ibrahim, 
whose daughter he also married j and in 1801 or 1802, on the downfall 
of his influential relative, his tenure of 'Arabistan came to a sudden 
end. 

Mirza Abul Hasan was succeeded immediately, or after a short interval, 
by Pat-h 'Ali Shah's eldest son, Muhammad 'Ali Mirza, who held charge 
of Kirmanshah and Persian Kurdistan, and with them apparently of 
'Arabistan, from 1806, or some earlier date, until his death in 1821-22. 

* The principal authorities for the history of Arabistan, during this period are 
Stocqueler’s Fifteen Months' Filgrimage, 1832 ; Major Rawlinson’s Memorandum on 
the Dispute hetmen Turkey and Tersia regarding Mohamerah and the Political 
Position of the Chaah Tribe, 1844 ; Mr. A. H. Layard's Descri^ption of the Province 
of Khdmtdn, 1846 ; and Lord Curzon’s Persia, Yol, II, 1892. See also Lieutenant 
A. T. Wilson*s Pricis of the Relations of the British Government with the Tribes 
and Shaikhs of 'Arabistdns 1912. 
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This prince signalised his governorship by repairing the principal public 
works at Shushtar^ viz,) the two dams which span the Ab-i-Gargar at its 
head and the Pul-i-Dizful ; but the bridge last-mentioned, though the 
work on it (which was completed in 1810) had occupied four years, had 
cost a large sum of money, and had been executed under British super- 
vision, was again partially destroyed by a flood in 1832. In 1818 
Muhammad 'AH Mirza led, or sent, a force against Fallahiyeh, and a 
sum of 13,000 Tumans was wrung from the Ka^ab Shaikh on account of 
arrears of the tribute which was claimed from him by the Persian 
Government. 

The Persian arrangements for the administration of ^Arabistan after 
1822 are not ascertainable ; but it seems likely that the province remained 
in a semi-subdued condition, revenue being collected at irregular intervals 
by military expeditions, on the withdrawal of which the local chiefs — 
such as the Ka^ab Shaikh and the Wali of Hawizeh — resumed or were 
nominally replaced in charge of their hereditary jurisdictions. During 
some portion at least of Fat-h ^Ali Shah^s reign one of the principal 
Persian ofBcials at Shiraz received part of his salary in the form of an 
annual assignment of 1,000 Tumans on the tribute due from the Ka^ab 
tribe. 


Internal history of 'Arabistan^ 1797-1834. 

At the beginning of Fat-h ’Ali Shah^s reign the Shaikhship of the 
Ka'^ab was still held by ^Alwan. “^Alwan was ousted in 1801, by 
Muhammad-bin-Barkat, who retained his position until 1812. The 
successor of Muhammad was Ghaith, a grandson of the famous Shaikh 
Salman; his rule began in 1812 and ended in 1828, when he was 
murdered. Ghaith was followed by his brother Mubadir or Mubashir, 
who reigned for three years ; and the latter by a Shaikh named 
^Abdullah-bin-Muhammad. In or about 1832 Thamir-bin-Ghadhban 
became chief of the tribe. 

The foundation of the town of Muhammareh, which is assigned to 
the year 1812, was an important event. It contributed materially to 
the progress of the Muhaisin tribe, who were at first an insignificant 
body, but whose chief was destined in the end to supplant the Shaikh of 
the Ka^ab as the principal political power in Southern ^Arabistan. Mu- 
hammareh was established under the orders of Shaikh Ghaith, Ea’ab, 
as a military outpost against the Turks or the Arab tribes under Turkish 
influence, and it stood originally on both sides of the Karun River. The 
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actual founders were Mirdao,— the head of the Muhaisin, but a vassal or 
servant of the Ka'ab Shaikh^— and his son Haji Tusuf. These two 
chiefs were succeeded about 1819 hj Haji Jabir^ son of Mirdao and 
brother of Haji Yusuf. Haji J abir^ who resided in the part of the settle- 
ment on the right or northern bank of the KarQn^ earlj evinced an 
inclination to assert his independence of the Ka^ab chiefs and engaged in 
various intrigues. The Ka^ab Shaikh, in order to counteract Haji 
Jabir’s schemes, then tightened his hold upon the part of Muhammareh 
situated on the left or southern bank of the river, which consequently 
came to be known as Kut-ash-Shaikh or ^^the (Ka^ab) Shaikh^s 
Castle. '' During the rule of Shaikh Ghaith the Ka'ab garrison of 
Kut-ash-Shaikh was commanded by his brother Mubadir or Mubashir ; 
and the latter, when he succeeded to the headship of the Ka^ab, placed 
another brother, Thamir, in charge of the Kut. By 1830, Muhammareh 
— by which name only the right-bank settlement, controlled by tbe 
Muhaisin, was now meant,— had increased from a petty fort to a com- 
mercial emporium of considerable importance and had began to attract 
general attention. 

The plague which prevailed in Turkish Hraq in 1831-32 also visited 
^Arabistan, where it made great havoc, probably in 1 832. According to 
a tradition, doubtless exaggerated, which was current not many years 
later, it even carried off a half of the entire population of the province. 
Shushtar, hitherto the most important town of '^Arabistaii^ certainly de- 
clined about this time with extraordinary suddenness to a secondary place, 
being superseded by Dizful ; and one cause of the change appears to 
have been the plague, which affected Shushtar more severely than it did 
Dizful, The epidemic dealt a heavy blow to the prosperity of Hawizeh 
also. 

Relations of ’Arabistan with Turkey, 1797-1834. 

We have seen that, during the generation which followed the un- 
successful A nglo-Turkish expedition against them in 1766, the Ka^ab 
tribe encroached to a considerable extent upon Ottoman territory, and at 
one time even planted colonies of their own upon the right or western 
bank of the Shatt-al-'^Arab. Shaikh Ghaith, however, between 1812 and 
1828, restored... the ancient limits of the Chaab territory as estab- 
lished by Shaikh Salman, retaining possession of nothing higher up 
^^the Shat-el-Arab than the district of t Tamar, but he was influenced 
in this withdrawal rather by a disinclination to come into collision 
'' with the growing power of the Muntefik tribe and by the necessity 

*See Major Hawlinson’s Memorandum on the D is^ute, etc.^ i844f. 

t The name is TamSr, not Tamk or Tamr, and the district has recently been 
identified. It lies on the east bank of the Shatt-al-'Arab about 4 miles above Pailiy^h 
See a report by Lieutenant A, T. Wilson, on Special Duty, to the Resident in the 
Persian Grulf, dated 5th May 1912. 
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proparatioB against Persia, than by any respect for the rights or 
deference to the wishes of the Turkish Government and it was in 
connection with this policy of concentration that he arranged, as already 
mentioned, for the establishment of a fortified frontier post on the spot 
where the town of Muhammareh afterwards came into existence. 

The treaty which concluded the Turco-Persian frontier war of 182.1-22 
merely re-affirmed, in the matter of boundaries, an ancient convention of 
1639 between Sultan Murad IV of Turkey and the Safavi Shah of 
Persia, whereby Khuzistan was assigned to Persia and ^'^Iraq-i- 
^Arab to Tm’key. The meaning of such an agreement was, of course, 
open to dispute. 

In 1B27 Shaikh Ghaith, the Ka^ab chief, finding himself involved in 
difficulties with the Turkish authorities at Basrah, sought the aid of the 
Sultan of ^Oman ; but whether for offensive or for defensive purposes is not 
apparent. His request was referred by the ■’Omani ruler to the British 
Kesident in the Persian Gulf, and, having been disapproved by that 
authority, no aid was sent him from Masqat. Shaikh Ghaith accordingly 
came to terms with the Pasha of Baghdad, to whom he sent envoys. 
Before peace was made he seems to have succeeded in repelling more 
than one attack made on Pallahiyeh by the Turks and their allies, the 
Muntefik and the people of Kuwait. 


British relations with ’Arabistan, 1797-1834. 
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Towards the end of the year 1820, as explained in the history of 
Turkish Iraq, Captain Taylor, the British Political Assistant at Basrah, 
removed temporarily with his establishment to Muhammareh. This he 
did under orders from his superior officer, the Eesident at Baghdad, in 
consequence of a difficulty which had arisen with the Pasha of Baghdad 
in regard to British rights and privileges. The fact tends to show that 
Muhammareh was at the time regarded as Ijdng outside the Turkish 
empire, or at least beyond the range of Turkish administration and 
effective influence. 

In 1831 Mr. J. H. Stocqueler, an Anglo-Indian journalist, made a 
tour in the capacity of a private traveller in "Arabistan, where he found 
Sheikh Mubadir ruling over the Ka'ab tribe. His observations on his 
visit to the country are contained in his book entitled “ A Fifteen Months' 
Pilgrimage through untrodden Tracts of Khuzistan and Persia," 
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MUHAMMAD SHAH, 1834-1848.^ 


During the reign of Muhammad Shah over Persia, the principal 
events of which are related in the chapter on the history of the Persian 
Coast and Islands, a part of the province of 'Arabistan— including 
Muhammareh— was at first in dispute between Persia and Turkey, but 
was in the end awarded to Persia. In the internal history of ^Ar-^bistan 
the most remarkable features of the period were an obstinate contest for 
superiority between the Shaikh of the Ka’ab at Fallahiyeh and his erst- 
while vassal, the Shaikh of the Muhaisinat Muhammareh, and the exten- 
sion by the Persian Central Government of their own authority, in a 
more or less efEective form, to the very banks of the Shatt-al-^Ai’ab. 


The conflict over the possession of Muhammareh, not only between 
Persia and Turkey but also between the Shaikh of the Ka^ab and the 
Shaikh of the Muhaisin, renders the political history of the province at this 
time so confused that it will be better to depart here to some extent from our 
usual division of the subject, and to treat of events chronologically in so 
far as Persian and Turkish interests are concerned. British and other foreign 
interests, however, will be separated as elsewhere from other matters and 
disposed of in one place for the whole period. 

At the beginning of Muhammad Shah^s reign ^Arabistan consisted 
of three administrative districts ; that of Dizful and Sbushtar, which was 
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For nearly all questions connected with the history of ’Arabistan during this 
period Layard is the chief authority, principally in his Adventures in Persia, 

Susiana and Bahylonia, 1887, but also in his Besorijption of the Province of 
(Journal of the Royal Geographical Society), Vol. XVI, 1846, pages 1 to 
105. Major Rawlinson’s Memorandum on the Dispute between Turkey and Persia 
regwrding Mohamerah and the Political Position of Qhaah Tribe, 1844, contains 
valuable information regarding the subjects indicated by the title ; and Observations 
on a Persian Memorandum, 1844, also by Rawlinson, throwing some light on the 
capture of Mubammereh by the Turks in 1837, will be found appended to Mr. Alwyu 
Parker’s Memorandum resjpecting the Frontier between Mohammerah and Turkey, 
printed for the use of the Foreign Office in April 1912. Matters of river navigation 
are dealt with by Layard; but the professional authority under this head is Selby, 
whose Account of the Ascent of the Karun and Dhful Rivers and the Ah-i 
Grargar Canal to Shuster will be found in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol. XIV, 1844, pages 219 to 246. Lieutenant C. R. Low’s History of the Indian 
Navy, 1877, may also be consulted. Other useful works are Baron C. A. de Bode’s 
Travels in Luristdn and Arahistdn, 1845 ; Loftus’ Travels and Researches in ChaU 
daea and Susiana, 1857 ; Lord Curzon’s Persia amd the Persian Q/uestion, 3892; 
and Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s Precis of the Relations of the British G-overnwsnt 
with the Tribes and Shaikhs of Aralistdn, 19 12. Bombay Selection No. XXIV, 
The Persian G-ulf, 1866, is of occasional value. 

114 a 
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Bominfilly undor the rule of an oflSicial appointed by tbe Persian Govern- 
ment ; that of Fallahiyeh and Mnhammareh, which was governed by 
the hereditary Shaikh of the Ka'ab ; and that of Hawizeh; which was 
subject to a hereditary Wali of Arab and Saiyid lineage. 

The Persian Governor of ^Arabistan '' ordinarily had his residence 
at Dizful. His authority extended only to that town and to Shushtar, 
to some of the Arab tribes dependent on those two centres, and to the 
districts immediately adjacent. The Governor's escort rarely exceeded 50 
or 60 horsemen and his salary, which he collected himself, was 5,000 
Tumans or £2,500 a year. The Government revenue assessed on 
the tract under his jmisdiction was 40,000 Tumans annually, and 
account of it was kept by a Mustaufi or Accountant-General, an officer 
of the Central Government. Internally the towns of Dizful and 
Shushtar were administered, in a disorderly way, by their own turbulent 
chiefs ; but Saiyid notables, Mujtahids, and Mulla's also exercised a 
considerable influence in public affairs there. The Persian Governor had 
little real power and was generally murdered or expelled, for some act 
of injustice or oppression, before one year of his government had elapsed. 

The greatest power in the whole province, if we exclude the Ba.khti- 
yari Khans whose influence, though external, permeated the noithern 
districts of 'Arabistan, was undoubtedly, at the beginning of the period, 
the Shaikh of the Ka'ab tribe, whose seat was Fallahiyeli. His 
authority extended in a general manner over the districts of Fallahiyeh, 
Muhammareh, Ahwaz, Jarrahi and Hindiyan ; his control ovei* his own 
tribe was almost absolute, and over the Muhalsin as yet considerable ; 
and the Bawiyeh and Bani Tamlm tribes, in the latter of which the 
^ Sharifat seem to have been at that time included, rendered him a some- 
what doubtful allegiance. His available military force, drawn from the 
Ka'ab, Muhaisin and Haiyadir, totalled about 7,000 men, of whom 
3,000 -were footmen well armed with muskets and matchlocks, 1,000 
were horsemen, and the rest were indifferently equipped with swords and 
spears. Additional levies might possibly have been raised by him, but they 
would have been unprovided with useful weapons. The Shaikh's artillery 
consisted of three small but serviceable t English guns, respectably 
mounted, and served by 40 Persians who had been trained by a. deserter 
from the Persian artillery. He possessd also several old unmounted guns 

* The Sharifat are represented as so numerous at this period that it almost seems 
neoessary to suppose them identical with the present Bani Tamim. 

t They were a 4i-pounder, an 8-pounder and a 12-pounder, and may have been 
those lost in action by the British near Paflahiyeh in 1766. 
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of various calibres and two or thi*ee mortars, which he was unable to use. 
Among the Shaikh^s unreliable dependents, the Bawiyeh had about 1,000 
horsemen, besides some footmen destitute of good weapons, while the 
Sharifat (or Beni Tamim) mustered 2,000 horse and 700 foot, 

The annual tribute paid by the Shaikh to the Persian Governor- 
General of Pars with whom and not with the Persian Governor of 
^Arabistan his fiscal relations were until 1840, was only 3,400 Tumans or 
£1,700 a year, and no representative of the Persian Government resided 
in his dominions,— two sure indications of his virtual independence. 

The holder of the Ka^ab Shaikhship in 1834 was Thamir-bin-Ghadh- 
ban of the Al Bu Nasir subdivision of the Dris division of the tribe, who, 
as before mentioned, had succeeded his relative ’Abdullah-bin-Muhammad 
about 1832. His Wazir or chief adviser was Hajl MasFal of the Nassar 
division. Layard* says : — 

Tbe countenance of Sbeikh Tbamer was not prepossessing. He was tall and had a 
somewhat commanding appearance, but his features were coarse and vulgar — unlike 
those of the generality of high-bred Bedouins. His forehead was almost as promi- 
nent as that of a negro, and he probably bad black blood in his veins, like the descend- 
ants of many Arabs who had renounced their nomad lives, and had married slaves. 

• . . . . . Sheikh Thamer was undoubtedly, for an Arab, a remarkable man. 

The country over which he ruled owed much of the prosperity which it then enjoyed 
to the encouragement which he gave to agrioultui’e and commerce, and to the protec- 
tion which he afforded to strangers and merchants in his territories. Canals and 
watercourses for irrigation, upon which the fertility of tbe soil mainly depends, were 
kept in good repair, and new works of the kind were frequently undertaken. He had 
declared A!) uhammera a free port, and it had become an important dep6t for merchan- 
dise, not only for tbe supply of the province of Khuzistan, hut for the inhabitants 

of the adjoining Turkish territories. ... Although the Sheikh 

was generally respected by his own subjects, over whom he exercised almost unlSmitedf 
authority, and enjoyed considerable reputation for energy and wisdom in Turkish 
Arabia, he was known to be untrustworthy and treacherous, and to have upon his head 
the blood of more than one relation, whom he had murdered in order to attain the 

chieftainship But he was very generous to seyyids and mullas, who, in 

consequence, flocked to Eellahiyah and condoned his evil deeds. 

The Bawiyeh and the Sharifat were a source of constant trouble to 
Shaikh Thamir, and the former tribe more than once rose in arms against 
him. The manner in which they were accustomed to take part with his 
enemies, when opportunity offered, will appear in the course of our 
narrative. 

But a greater cause of embarrassment to the Ka^ab Shaikh than the 
insubordination of the Bawiyeh or Sharifat was the independent attitude 
and growing wealth, and power of his vassal, the Muhaisin Shaikh of 

• See his Early AdventwreSj Vol. IT, pages 63-66. 

^ t His authority extended to the infliction of death and mutilation besides other 
punishments. 
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Muhainmareli, at tliis time Haji Jabir. The Muhamrnareh Shaikh wa. 
not yet in a position to throw off the allegiance due by him to h^allahiyeh j 
and he continued to contribute his quotum towards the annual sum pay- 
able by his superior to the Shiraz Government, and to send tribal levies 
to aid in the defence of Fallahiyeh when threatened* But his fulfilment 
of these obligations was reluctant and imperfect; and he maintained 
private relations, which were little short of treasonable to his overlord, with 
the Persian Governor of 'Arbistan and the Wali of Hawizeh, perhaps 
even with the* Turkish Governor of Basrah. To watch the proceedings 
of Shaikh Jabir and to hold him in check, if necessary, Shaikh Thamir 
sent his nephew Faris-bin-Ghaith to reside on his behalf at Kut-ash- 
Shaikh opposite to the main town of Muhamrnareh, as he himself had 
resided there at an eaiiier time on the part of his brother Mubadir. 

Shaikh Thamir, “fully sensible of the advantage of an uncertain depend- 
ency in deterring Persia from attempting to increase the extent or to 
systematize the character of her interference in the affairs of the Chaab 
tribe, cultivated more friendly relations with his Turkish neighbours than 
any of the earlier Shaikhs of his tribe. He was careful not to admit the 
authority of the Governor of Basrah over himself in any essential 
point; but he frequently presented the Mutasallim with horses and sums 
of money, and received in return an occasional KhiPat or robe of honour. 

Hawizeh, formerly a flourishing district) was t about this time reduced 
to insignificance by a singular calamity i this was the collapse of a great 
dyke at Kut Nahr Hashimonthe Karkheh, some 15 miles above Hawizeh 
town. The results were as instantaneous as they were fatal. The Kar- 
kheh changed its entire course below Kut Nahr Hashim in a single night; 
Hawizeh town and the cultivated districts were left high and dry ; and 
other tracts, formerly of some value for grazing or tillage, were converted 
into profitless swamps* Formerly a large town, Hawizeh sunk rapidly 
into a village of 400 or 500 inhabitants; and the Wall was ruined by the 
impoverishment of his subjects. The tribute payable by the Wall to the 
Persian authorities, most probably at Dizful had hitherto been 6,000 

* Major Rawlinson says, in his Memorandum on the Dispute^ etc>i 1844 1 “ he 
settled directl} with the Government of Bus&crah for the laud rent of the town of 
Muhatnmerah ; but that eminent authority does not mention the source from' winch he 
derived so important a piece of information. 

t Layard [Early Adventures , Yol. II, page 1 66, and Description of the Province 
of EJiuzistan, page 35) gives the date of the accident to the dyke as 1837, while Loftus 
(Travels, page 359) assigns it to 1832. The former date has been adopted in the Geogra- 
phical Yolume of this Gazetteer on the high authority of Layard j but the latter is 
perhaps the correct one for Layard himself states that the failure of the dyke shoiily 
preceded the epidemic, the year of which was almost certainly 1832. 
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Tumans or £3^000 per annum; but Inow he was hardly able to sciape 
together enough ready money for the needs of his own household^ and by 
1840 his contributions to the Persian Treasury were 24^000 Tumans in 
arrear. He continued to have' about 5,000 fighting men at his disposal, 
but they were indifferently armed. Saiyid Paraj Ullah, who was Wall at 
this time, was a man of little ability and generally unpopular ; but the 
sacred character of Saiyid gave him a certain advantage in political 
intrigues. One of his wives known as ^^the was evidently much 

trusted by him, for she was accustomed to manage his affairs at Hawizeh 
in his absence. The Wali was at heart ill-affected to the Persian 
Government, which continued to harass him with demands for a revenue 
that he could no longer pay and for a time kept him a prisoner at 
Kirmanshah. 

In 1837 ^Ali Pasha, the Turkish ruler of Baghdad, organised a sudden Capture of 
expedition against Muhammareh and apparently conducted it himself, 

The motive usually attributed to him is jealousy of the prosperity of Turks, 1837. 
Muhammareh, which, as no customs duties were levied there, was draw- 
ing trade away from Basrah to the detriment of the Turkish public 
revenues. It is not impossible, however, that the notorious preoccupation 
of the Shah^with designs on Herat merely suggested to his mind the 
feasibility of making a convenient addition to the Ottoman Empire. In 
any case he seems to have had no difficulty in carrying his purpose into 
effect. , 

The Persian version of what occurred, communicated to His Majesty^s 
Government by the British Minister at Tehran in 1844, was as follows : 

Amongst the Arabs of those parts there are two particular tribes, named respectively 
Derissis and Ansar, who have risen into great power, and to whom is owing the ruin of 
Mohammerah. Jaaher, having been deputed by Sheikh Thamir Khan to govern Moham- 
[merah, appibpriated to himself the entire revenues which arose from the gardens without 
admitting the Keah Arabs to any participation. On the arrival accordingly of the Pasha 
of Bagdad, and enmity having at the same time broken out between the tWo tribes, *a 
project was formed for the assassination of Jaaber, who, V.oweyer, oht lining informa- 
tion of the plot three days after the Pa,sha’s arrival and before an\ slaughter had com- 
menced, fled away in a boat with his family and servants. On this intelligence getting 
abroad, the whole population was seized with a sort of panic and cast themselves into 
the Water of the Shatt ; women and children unajilo to swim perished in the waves j about 
4,000 souls were-carried into slavery by the Arnaouts and Turkish soldieis, others saved 
then^selves by flight. The Mahomiiiedans of Bussorah purchased many of these children 
for 18 or 20 kumah ( ? Qrans) a head, and restored them to their parents. 


^ Vh,, the Dris and Nassar divisions of the Ea'ab ; but dikdnsions betweeh these had; 
as we stall see further on, little or nothing to do with the matter* 
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On this account of the affair the following observations %ere made by 
Major Ra\Ylinsonj the British Political Agent at Baghdad : 

The rivalry always subsisting between the two subdivisions of the Chaab tube, named 
Edris and Nasara, appears to have bad but little effect on the condition of Moham- 
merah. Hajee Jaaber was of neither one tribe nor the other, and admitted few of 
them into his town ; he formed and supported his own garrison, and, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, was well and faithfully served by them. 

This account of the capture of Mohammerah is strongly perverted. Treachery was 
never imputed to the garrison, nor did Jaaber ffy from his own people but from the 
Turkish soldiery. Belying in fact on support from Eellahiah which was withheld by 
Shaikh lhamir fi'om jealousy of his rival's power he rejected all overtures and deter- 
mined to defend bis town to the last. The place was accordingly formally invested, 
battered, breached and finally taken by assault, Sheikh Jaaber escaping in his boats by 
the Bamishere river when the Turkish troops were occupied in plundering the town. 

Mohammerah was stormed on the west face, and when the troops were fairly in 
possession of the breach there was a general rush to the boats on the fiafar, which runs 
along the southern wall of the town, and numbers of persons who were without the means 
of flight throwing themselves into the canal were drowned ; the total population of the 
place when it was captured, including the Arab garrison of fighting men, may have been 
3,000 souls, and as always happens when a place is carried by assault, the loss of life 
was no doubt considerable, 1 have never been able, however, to collect any satisfactory 
information on tbis point, nor can I obtain an approximate estimate of the extent and 
value of the plundered property. 
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Be the details of the capture of Mnbammareh what they may^ it is 
certain that the Turks obtained temporary possession of the place, pillaged 
the bazaars and warehouses, and rendered the place defenceless by throw- 
ing down the fortifications and carrying off the artillery, They then 
made a demonstration against Eallahiyeh, whereupom Shaikh Thamir fled 
tot Kuwait; and 'Abdur Riza} and Musallim, sons of Muhammed, his 
distant relations, were set up in his place as joint Shaikhs and Turkish 
vassals. 


The Turks, for some unexplained reason, presently withdrew from 
^Ai’abistan ; and the joint Shaikhs of the Ka^ah installed by them were not 
able, though supported by the Bawiyeh, to maintain themselves for long 

* See also de Bode’s Tra/oels in Luristan andAralistan, Yol, II, pages 118-120. 
t Layard [Description of the Province of Khuzistani page 38) says, however, that 

he took refuge with the Bakhtiyari.chief Muhammed Taqi Khan. This seems not im. 

probable as Muhammad Taqi afteiwards, as we shall see, took refuge with him. 

t Kawlinson calls him *Abdur BaiJSsSq ; see Ms Memrmdum on the Dispute 
1844. 
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against Shaikh Thamir, who promptly * returned and repossessed himself 
of Fallahiyeh. ' - 

On the Bawiyeh soliciting his pardon, he invited their chief Shaikh to 
his capital and there treacherously caused him to be shot dead, along with 
another leading man, while drinking coffee at an official reception. A new 
Shaikh, ^Aqil, was then placed by him over the Bawiyeh. 

Probably not long after this, Mir Mahannar, the Shaikh of the Shari- 
fat, rebelled against Shaikh Thamir; he defended himself for some months 
in his fort at Deh Mulla in the Hindiyan district, but in the end had to 
surrender and was deported to Fallahiyeh. A Shaikh named Mir Madh* 
kur, a Saiyid, was installed in his place. 

Shaikh Jabir of Muhammareh, to whom the destruction of that place 
was a severer blow than it was to Shaikh Thamir, fled at first to Bushehr 
and there endeavoured, but without success, to enlist the support of the 
Persian Governor-General of Pars. Subsequently he returned quietly to 
his ruined and dismantled town j and not many years elapsed before 
it was again in as flourishing a state as ever. 

In 1889 Manuchehr Khan, better known as the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh, 
a Georgian of Christian parentage but reared as a Muhammadan slave, 
was appointed by the Persian Government, probably under Russian influ- 
ence, to be Governor of Isfahan, Luristan, and ^Arabistan. This able but 
tyrannical official, who, like Agha Muhammad Khan, the ferocious founder 
of the Qajar dynasty, was a eunuch, soon made his authority 
ci-uelly felt throughout the length and breadth of the provinces assigned 
to him. His policy was clear and consistent ; but bad faith was its 
principal instrument, and he revelled in the invention and infliction of 
appalling tortures, He was beardless, had a smooth colourless face, 
with hanging cheeks, and a weak, shrill, feminine voice. He was short, 
stout and flabby, and his limbs were ungainly and slow of movement. 
His features, which were of the Georgian type, had a wearied and listless 
appearance, and were without expression or animation.*’' 

In the autumn of 1840 the Mo'tamad-ud-Dauleh made preperations 
for enforcing the payment of revenue by the inhabitants of the 
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* Rawlinson in his Memorandum states that Shaikh Thamir then “ signed for his 
own personal ends a convention with the Pasha of Baghdad, securing himself in occupa- 
tion of the Sheikhship, and pledging the allegiance of his tribe to Bussorah.** He adds 
that Shaikh Jabir refused to be bound by this convention, asserted and maintained 
thereafter his independence of Thamir, and threatened to call in — if interfered with 
the protection of the Persians, 

t Layard*s Bwrly Adventures, Yol I, page 313. 
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southern districts under his jurisdiction. His first demands were addres- 
sed to Muhammad Taqi Khan^ the principal chief of the Chaharlang 
division of the Bakhtiyari tribe^ who had his seat at Qa^leh Tul^ and 
whom he required to pay immediately an instalment of lOjOOO Tumans^ 
or about £5,0 00^ on account of revenue arrears. Alarming suspicions were 
insinuated by the Mo^tamad of the chiefs being disloyal to the Shah^ 
because he had refused to honour Persian Government drafts drawn on 
him, and of his maintaining a treasonable correspondence with refugee 
Persian princes at Baghdad. 


Muhammad Taqi Khan was unable, had he even been willing, to 
furnish at such short notice the large sum required of him j but he 
hesitated to defy the Governor, and eventually allowed him to pass 
unmolested through the Bakhtiyari mountains with a force consist- 
ing of one regiment of regular Persian infantry — that of Khoi, 1,000 
mounted Ghulams, some well armed Cavalry, and three small field pieces 
with 150 artillerymen. A meeting then took place, in February 1841, 
on the plain of Mai- Amir, where the Mo^tamad and Muhammad Taqi 
Khan remained encamped together for about six weeks, during which 
the former continued to press his conditions for a settlement and the 
latter to resist them as best he could. The Mo^tamad had been preceded 
at MabAmir by Baron de Bode, the First Secretary of the Russian 
Legation at Tehran, who remained with him there for a few days. 
Muhammad Taqi Khan had collected a force of about 5,000 men as 
against the Mo^tamad^s 2,500 ; it included, besides his own Bakhtiyaris, 
Arabs from the plains about ShSshtar and even from the banks of the 
Jarrahi. Had he chosen to take the Mo'tamad at a disadvantage, he 
might, perhaps, have destroyed him and his whole force. 

The Mo'tamad eventually left for Shushtar, to collect the revenue of 
the low countries, without having settled the affairs of Muhammad Taqi 
Khan ; but, soon after his arrival at his destination, he summoned that chief 
to appear before him. Muhammad Taqi Khan refused to obey ; and the 
Mo'tamad, after formally proclaiming him a rebel, prepared to march 
against him. These proceedings so alarmed the Bakhtiyari chief that 
he weakly placed his eldest son and one of his nephews in the hands of 
the Mo tamad as hostages for his loyalty j this he did in consideration of 
an oath taken by the Mo^tamad to abandon his expedition, if it were 
done, and mturn with his troops to Isfahan, Manuchehr Khan, however, 
who had in the meanwhile obtained a reinforcement of two regiments of 
Persian infantry and some artillery besides the help of the Faili Lurs and 
of some Arab Shaikhs, was only acting with his usual perfidy ; and no 
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8001161’ W 6 r 6 t]i6 cliildr 6 ii in liis power th&n lie Siimouiiced tli3jt they would 
be put to death if Muhammad Taqi Khan did not at once suiTender. 

The Bakhtiyari chief then came down into the near neighourhood of 
Shushtar ; but, as the Mo'tamad would grant him no reliable guarantee 
for his life, sight and liberty should he come in, he in the end fled for 
safety in the direction of Pallahiyeh, pursued by the Mo^tamad and his 
troops, A large number of his own Bakhtiyaris accompanied Muhammad 
Taqi Khan in the first stages of his flight, but he persuaded them to 
return to their native hills. After parting from them he and his party 
were attacked and plundered by the Sharif at. 

Mr. Layard, the English traveller, who was a spectator of most of 
the transactions described above, states that the officers of the regular 
Persian troops and the persons employed in the service of the Mo^tamad 
were a dissolute and debauched set of fellows, and feasted, drank arak, 
and spent most of their time, half-drunk, in listening to music and watch- 
ing dancing boys and girls/^ 

The energetic Governor sent Ghulams far and wide to various chiefs Expedition 

o Ox fnfi 

of the country, among them to Mirza Koma, Euler of Behbehan, between Mo’tamad- 
whom and Muhammad Taqi Khan there were boundary disputes, and to 
Shaikh Thamir, the head of the Ka’ab Arabs. The emissary to Behbehan aSh 
was stripped of everything, on his way back, by robbers on the plains of 
Eamuz ; but the messenger to Eallahiyeh, whose mission probably related and his guest 
to Persian demands on the Ka^ab for payment of revenue, returned safely Taqi at 
to his master. The whole countryside was now in a turmoil and appeared 
deserted except by robbers, who swarmed on every side. 

Mr, Layard, between whom and the chivalrous Bakhtiyari chief a Movements 
romantic attachment existed, followed Muhammad Taqi Khan towards 
Eallahiyeh. He struck the Jarrahi river at Gharaibeh, about twelve 
miles above Eallahiyeh, where he learned the next morning that his 
Bakhtiyari friend had crossed the river tkee miles further up during the 
night. 

Before daybreak orders arrived from Shaikh Thamir for his subjects 
to abandon the upper Ka^ab villages upon the Jarrahi; and the whole of their 
population immediately engaged with frantic energy in dismantling their 
reed huts, and in forming the materials into rafts on which to float down villages, and 
to safer quarters in the vicinity of Eallahiyeh along with their provisions^ central at 
cooking utensils, bedding, and even poultry. Flocks and herds were hastily Pallahiyeh. 
driven away; and, to hamper the movements of the enemy, dykes were 
out and the whole country was laid under water. All were screaming 
at the top of their voices, and sometimes the men, ceasing from their 
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work and joining hands^ would dance in a cii’cle^ shouting their war- 
song/^ — a touch that will not be lost on those who have experienced 
the noisiness and inconsequence of Arabs. The Bawiyeh^ except the 
Bani Khalid section^ had thi‘Own in their lot with the Mo^tamad ; and 
great fear prevailed; especially in the villages on the right bank of the 
rivei; lest the horsemen of that tribe should suddenly appear# By evening 
the upper villages were practically deseited. 

Mr. Layard; after the moon rose; made himself a raft in the same 
manner as the Ai’abs and drifted down the river to Pallahiyeh; where he 
anived early the next afternoon. The scene by the way was one of 
extraordinary bustle and excitement. The ripe crops had been set on fire 
by the owners, from which it would appear that the season was late spring 
or early summer, and were sending up clouds of smoke on all sides into 
a clear sky. Shaikh Thamir received Mr. Layard well, but swore 
solemnly that Muhammad Taqi Khan was not in the Ka'^ab country. 

In the evening Mirza Koma, the ruler of Behbehan, on whom the 
operations of the Mo^tamad in ^Arabistan had encouraged the Governor- 
General of Pars to put pressm’e, rode into Pallahiyeh as a fugitive at the 
head of a way-worn body of about 50 horsemen. 

Further The next morning Mr. Layaid was successful in finding for himself 

oTM“£y. Muliammad Taqi Khan, which was pitched on a dry piece of 

ard. ground suiTOimded by marshes near- the bant of the Buziyeh canal, and 

he spent the rest of the day and the following night in the llakhtiyari^’s 
quartei-s. On his return to Fallahiyeh he took with him a letter from 
Muhammad Taqi Khan in which Shaikh Thamir was begged to treat him 
with confidence; and the Shaikh then declared that the Bakhtiyari chiefs 
presence in his dominions had hitherto been concealed, even from the 
Ka'ab, in the hope of averting a Persian invasion. 

Shaikh Tha. Shaikh Thamir aftei-wards took Mr. Layaa-d to view the preparations 

ST’ being made for the defence of Pallahiyeh by throwing up 

deling earthworks and mounting artillery ; and he listened attentively the Eng- 

» VO • hshman’s advice, which was to trust more m the impenetrability of the 

sloughs and marshes surrounding the town than in tire strength of the 
artillery, hut in any case to test the safeness of the older guns before 
bringing them into use. Layard says : — 


Sherths and standard-bearer, yelhag their w ar-mes, ar.d chanting, in chorus, some 
*Layard’s £arli/ Adventures, Tol. I, pages 85.86. 
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impi’oraptu verses in defiance of tlie enemy, or in praise of Sheikh Thamer — such as 

* Let no one give his daughter to the Bowi * (an Arab tribe hostile to the Cha b), 

* Thamer is a burning fire,* ‘ Thamer is the lion of war ’—accompanying the words with 
fierce gestures, brandishing their swords and spears, and discharging their match-locks. 
This dancing, and yelling, and firing never ceased night or day. The faces and Umbs 
of these Arabs were almost black from constant exposure to the sun. They ji were 
nearly naked, and theii hair was plaited in long tresses shining with grease. 

In addition to ^hese armed auxiliaries the town, and the palm groves for a consi- 
derable distance around it, were crowded with men, women, and children, who, with 
their sheep, camels and bufEaloes, had taken refuge from the advancing Persian. It 
was a mystery to me how Shaikh Thamer could .'provide provisions for such a 
multitude. 

One morning Shaff Khan^ a Bakhtiyari chief sent by the Mo^tamad- 
ud-Daulehj entered Pallahiyeh along with some Persian officers ; he was 
charged with a communication for Muhammad Taqi Khan. Shaikh 
Thamir; however, persisted that he knew nothing of the Bakhtiyari chiefs 
movements or whereabouts. 

Later a second envoy from the Mo^tamad appeared in the person of 
Ja^far ^AU Khan, an arrogant Persian in Manuchehr Khan-’s confidence, 
and sought to intimidate Shaikh Thamir into surrendering his Bakhtiyari 
guest. He was effectually answered by Mir Mahanna, a Shaikh and 
doughty warrior of the Ka^ab, who took upon himself the responsibility 
of having brought Muhammad Taqi Khan to Pallahiyeh without Shaikh 
Thaoiir^s knowledge, and whose fiery speech raised such a tumult in the 
assembly that the Mo^tamad^s emissary, as cowardly as he was boastful, 
heat a hurried retreat. 

After this the Mo^tamad, advised and supported by the * Wali of 
Hawizeh, to whom as well as to the Shaikh of the Bawiyeh he had pro- 
mised the headship of the^Ka^ab in|[case Shaikh Thamir should be 
deprived of it, advanced his camp to Gharaiheh. He found the place 
deserted and destroyed, and all his efforts to establish himself nearer 
to Pallahiyeh were foiled by the inundations and the stout resistance 
of the Ka^ab musketeers. Little help was needed from Shaikh Thamif s 
artillery, to the fire of which the Persians were careful not to expose them- 
selves. The Sharifat professed neutrality, hut joined the Persian camp, 
while the Zarqan tribe associated themselves with the Ka,‘’ab in suppoi’ting 
Shaikh Thamir. 

Finding that his troops began to suffer from malaria and the daily 
increasing heat, the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh again resorted to negotiations. 
He reminded Muhammad Taqi Khan of the Bakhtiyari hostages in his 
hands, to whose number Agha Karim, a brother of Muhammad Taqi, had 

* The Wali of Hawizeh was at enmity with Muhammad Taqi Khan, who it would 
seem had temporarily taken possession of his capital, the town of Hawizeh, in 1839. 
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lately been added, and threatened to put them all to Heath unless the Khan 
himself surrendered. On the other hand he promised the Bakhtlyari a 
free pardon, the favour of the Shah, and even the governorship of 
Ji.rabistan, if only he would make his submission. The intermediary in 
the renewed discussions was Shafi Khan, Bakhtlyari, who himself be- 
lieved in the sincerity of the Mo'tamad on this occasion. Finally it was 
proposed by Mo’tamad that an oath should be taken by a Mujtahid and 
by* Sulaiman Khan, the Commander of the Persian troops, as a guarantee 
for the faithful observance of the terms offered, and that Muhammad Taqi 
Khan should then visit the Persian camp in safety. The Bakhtiyari 
Chief, who knew that his presence at Pallahiyeh was a cause of much 
danger and loss to the Ka^ab Shaikh and his subjects, at length decided 
to trust the Mo^tamad; the required oath was taken by the Mujtahid and 
Sulaiman Khan, who further undertook that in three days the Persian 
forces should leave the Ka^ab country ; and Muhammad Taqi Khan, 
disregarding the entreaties of his family and even, it would appear, the 
wishes of Shaikh Thamir, proceeded to the Persian camp accompanied 
by the Mujtahid, Sulaiman Khan, Mr. Layard, and others. 

The Mo^tamad, with his usual cynicism, merely taxed the Bakhtiyari 
on arrival with being a rebel against the Shah, and had him thrown iutof 
chains. Even Sulaiman Khan seemed ashamed of this denouement and 
protested to Mr. Layard that it was totally unforeseen by himself. 

The act of treachery caused great indignation in Fallaluyeh, which 
was heightened by the arrival, almost as soon as the Muhammad Taqi 
Khan^s fate became known, of a messenger from the Mo^tamad demand- 
ing from Shaikh Thamir the instant payment of 12,000 Tumans, or 
about £6,000, as the price of the retirement of the Persian army from his 
country. The Shaikh was at first disposed to refuse ; but he yielded to 
the persuasion of a Saiyid who visited him on the part of the Mo^tamad, 
—■a kind of influence to which he was peculiarly amenable, — and com- 
pounded the claim for 5,000 Tumans on an assurance that the Persians 
would retire on the next day, and that a brother of Muhammad Taqi 
Khan would be set over the Bakhtiyaris. 

No sooner had the money been paid, however, than the Mo^tamad, 
who had just received another reinforcement in the sh^pe, of three regular 
regiments of infantry, some guns, and a large body of Lur and Arab 

* Sulaiman Khan was a Georgian or irmenian Christian and was a near relative 
of the Mo*tamad,_ probably his nephew. He had received his military training under 
British officers in the Persian service, and his rank was that of General. 

t Muhammad Taqi Khan and his eldest son died in captivity at Tehran some years 
later* The women of his family were reduced to abject distress, 
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auxiliaries; suddenly annexed a fresh condition to the departure of him- 
self and his army ; it was that every member of Muhammad Taqi Khan^s 
family then in Ka^ab territory^ together with all the Bakhtiyari Chiefs' 
dependents there; should be given up to him. To enforce it he moved 
his camp nearer to Fallahiyeh; pitching it on the bank of the Umm-as- 
Sakhar Canal, 

The new demand; compliance with which was forbidden by Arab custom. Night attack 
and which appeared the more outrageous on account of what had gone sian^camp! 
before, provoked a night attack upon the Persian camp, made with the 
object of rescuing Muhammad Taqi Khan. The Bakhtlyaris, to whom 
Mr. Layard attached himself on this occasion, took the lead in the affair, 
and they were seconded by the Ka'ab tribesmen ,* but Shaikh Thamir did 
not personally participate, fearing to place himself too unmistakably in 
rebellion against the Persian Government. The Mo'tamad's camp was 
successfully surprised ; great confusion arose in it ; much random firing 
of small arms took place in the dark ; Bakhtiyari and Arab riders 
careered through the lines, cutting down all that they met ; the horses 
of the Persian cavalry stampeded ; and a Persian battery opened with 
grape shot on a seething crowd which appeared to be advancing against 
the Mujtahid's pavilion, but which really consisted of a Persian regiment 
in retreat. Muhammad Taqi Khan, unfortunately, could not be found, 
for at the first alarm he had been removed from bis usual place of con- 
finement to the presence of the Mo'tamad ; and the Ka'ab, who had lost 
a number of men including one of their principal Shaikhs, began to 
waver and fall back. The attack thus failed in its principal purpose ; 
but Agha Karim, Muhammad Taqi Khan's brother, recovered his liberty ; 

Shaft' Khan, the Bakhtiyari Chief whom the Mo'tamad had employed 
as a go-between, escaped to his friends ; and the Persians suffered heavy 
losses and were much discouraged. 

The Mo'tamad-ud-Dauleh, apparently nothing daunted, replied to this 
sortie by again attempting to approach nearer to Pallahiyeh ; but his 
efforts to bridge a canal that blocked the way were opposed by Shaikh 
Thamir's Arabs with an obstinacy that threatened to make progress beyond 
it, if bridged, impossible to the disheartened Persian troops. The Mo'ta- 
mad also feared that Shaikh Thamir might, if too closely pressed, throw 
himself into the arms of the Turks. He therefore closed the campaign 
and retired to Shushtar for the summer with his army. 

On his return to Shushtar the Mo'tamad-ud-Dauleh amused himself 
by wringing money out of the unfortunate inhabitants of that town, of 
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Dizful aiid-^of the surrounding districts^ and out of such of the Arab 
tribes as had not withdrawn in alarm to a distance. The following 
account of his proceedings is given* by Sir A. H. Layard who was in the 
province at the time : 

With this object the leading inhabitants of the towns, the ‘ Ket-Khudas ’ of the 
villages, and the Arab Shaikhs who had fallen into his hands had been imprisoned in 
the castle and underwent almost daily tortures. The sticks were constantly in use, and 
men of the highest character and the greatest repute in Khuzistan were ignominiously 
subjected to the bastinado. The merciless and brutal eunuch had even devised new 
tortures for those whom he accused of withholding or concealing their property, and 
consequently of being in rebellion against the Shah. Some poor wretches, principally 
petty Arab Shaikhs who had joined the Cha’b in resisting the Persian troops, or had 
endeavoured to fly to avoid paying the money demanded of them, were, it was said, 
bound up in wool so iked in naphtha, which was then set on fire, They were thus 
left to sufEer a lingering and horrible death. 


Throughout the summer and part of the autumn he employed himself 
in the congenial task of 

t collecting the revenue and raising money from the province. With this object he 
had imprisoned, bastinadoed, and otherwise tortured many of the principal inhabitants 
of Shuster who were supposed to have property, and had reduced them to penury. The 
houses and the bazars had been sacked by the Persian soldiers, who Wc^re allowed to do 
so with impunity, as they were clamouring for their pay, of which they wore many 
months in arrear. Officers, with bodies of irregular horsemen, had been sent to collect 
the taxes from the villages, which they did by cruelly ill-treating the inhabitants and 
devast iting the country. The result had been that the population had for the most 
part taken refuge with the Arabs, or had fled to the mountains, and a region naturally 
of great richness and fertility had been almost reduced to a wilderness. 


Later pro- 
ceedings of 
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1841. 


Sulaiman Khan^ the Persian military commander, even invaded the 
plains to the west of the Diz river with a Persian force and fell upon the 
Bani Lam, one of whose sections, it was said, lost ] 2,000 sheep, a large 
number of camels, horses and other animals, besides which many of their 
women were captured and outraged hy the Persian soldiery. 

The only authority towards whom the Mo^tamad showed himself 
complaisant was the Wali of Hawizeh, who had helped in the expedition 
against Pallahiyeh ; him he allowed to compound for his arrears of 
revenue and ultimately appointed Governor of "Arabistan. 

On the departure of the Mo"tamad-ud-Dauleh from Pallahiyeh, Shaikh 
Thamir entered into communication with the Pasha of Baghdad and 
made a visit of inspection to Muhammareh, which, to the Turks, he 
professed himself ready to hold as a vassal of the Sultan in return for 


* Layard's Early Adventures, Vol. 11, pages 145-146, 
t Layai'd’s Early Adventures, Yol. II, page 270. 
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help and protection; Mr. Layard^ being specially invited to do so^ 
accompanied the Shaikh to Muhammareh, which he found to be a settle- 
ment of mud-built huts^ with a bazar for the sale of provisions and a few 
European commodities/^ The Shaikh^s object was to examine the 
defences of the place; where some batteries and earthworks had been con- 
structed to command the entrance of the Karun and the approach to the 
town on the landward side ; for his real desire was to retain his semi- 
independence; and with this purpose he w^as endeavouring to make 
Muhammareh tenable against both Turks and Persians. 


Shaikh Thamir did not forget to visit the Bawiyeh with his dis- 
pleasure on account of their having joined the Mo^tamad in his expedition 
against Eallahiyeh. He expelled them from Isma^ili on the KaruU; 
which they then occupied; driving them to Ahwaz and the lower part of 
the plain of Eamuz. 

In the autumn of the same year the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh; who had 
not relinquished his determination to get the better of Shaikh Thamh; 
descended the Karun river to Muhammareh; and in November 1841 
occupied that place in force. His movements; before their scope was clear; 
threw even the Bani Lam into a panic of fear and led them to congregate 
on the banks of the Tigris in Turkish territory; where they thought that 
he would not venture to attack them. 

Advised by the Wali of Hawizeh and the Bawiyeh tribe, the 
Mo'^tamad had planned to attack Eallahiyeh this time from the south- 
west ; but Shaikh Thamir, many of whose tribal allies and dependents he 
had succeeded in detaching, did not wait for his coming. Considering 
successful resistance to be impossible in the altered circumstances. Shaikh 
Thamir hurriedly embarked his guns and all his property and removed 
with his family to Kuwait. On his departure his nephew Faris-bin- 
Ghaith succeeded him as Shaikh of the Ka^ab and was recognised as such 
by the Persian authorities. 

The Mo^tamad'’s approach had been the signal for the flight also of 
Haji Jabii; the Muhaisin Shaikh who actually held possession of 
Muhammareh; but the Mo^tamad affected to consider his absence a 
matter of no moment, and he made no objection, aj)parently; to the 
management of local affairs being earned on by Haji Muhammad, a 
nephew whom Haji Jabir had left in charge of the town. Before his 
departm^e, however^ the Mo^tamad appointed an officer to reside at 
Muhammareh on the part of the Persian Government, as a mark of 
sovereignty and as a check upon the intrigues of the local Shaikhs and of 
the Turks. 

U5 
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By March 1842 the Mo'tamad-ud-Dauleh; finding that no more 
money could be squeezed oufc of the province^ had turned his hack upon 
^Arabistan and was on his way to Ispahan. He left the Karkheh border 
a prey to the Bani Lain^ the Ka’ab districts in a state of anarchy^ and 
Muhammareh with its trade temporarily ruined. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, almost his last official act was an attempt to restore prosperity to 
Hawizeh by rebuilding the dyke at Kut Nahr Hashim, — an undertaking 
in which he was defeated by an unusually high rise of the river. 

The* efiect of the Mo’tamad’s proceedings in ’Arabistan upon Perso- 
Turkish relations is described in another place.f 

In 1842, shortly after the Mo’tamad-ud-Dauleh had quitted Muham- 
mareh, Haji Jabir, the Muhaisin Shaikh of that place, sent his nephew 
Ha]i Muhammad to Fallahiyah to concert measures with the new 
Shaikh of the Ka’ab for mutual support in case of a second invasion of 
the country by the Persian central authorities. Shaikh Faris, however, 
caused the young man to be shot as a rebel and a traitor; HEikim, a 
brother to whom Shaikh Faris had assigned the cadet’s duty of watching 
the Muhaisin from Kut-ash-Shaikh, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
seize Muhammareh ; and Haji J abir, alarmed at the attitude of the Ka’ab 
called in the Persian authorities. Some Persian troops from Dizful 
accordingly arrived at Muhammareh in the spring of 1843 ; but a few 
months later Haji J abir, who no longer needed their support, succeeded 
in getting them taken away again by creating commissariat difficulties. 
A Persian officer with a small ’escort continued, however, to reside at 
Muhammareh as the representative of his Government; and Shaikh 
Jabu, who had to consider the danger in which he stood from Turkish as 
well as Persian encroachments, thought it well to manifest to him an out- 
wardly conciliatory de meanour. The breach created between the chiefs of 

*It is alleged by Major Eawlinson— see his Memorandum on 
1844,— *that, from the time of the occupation of Muhammareh by the Mo’tamad, anan- 
nualpayment of 600 paistres or about £40 which has hitherto been regularly made to 
the TurHsh authorities at Basrah by or on behalf of the Ka’ab Shaikh as ground rent for 
the town, ceased \ hut that, ever after the occupation, a payment of 300 tons of dates in 
kind continued to be made year by year to the Basrah officials on account of the tracts 
known as Tamar and HafEar. No authority is given by Major Eawlinson for these 
statements, which pei'haps therefore only reflect the assertions of Turkish officials at 
Basrah. It is worth noting that nowhere else in the works and records consulted in 
the compilation of this Gazetteer has any reference been found to the payment of land 
revenue by the Ka ah or Muhaisin to the Turkish Government ; and, from the history 
of their relations, such payment would seem improbable. A reference to the article 
“ HafEsr ” m Yolume II of this Gazetteer will show that the tract really so named lies 
well within the Ksrlin, some distance above Muhammareh, 

t*Fxi^elpage 
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Muhammareli and Pallahiyah by the murder of Haji Muhammad was 
irremediable ; a blood feud was declared, or at least existed ; and former 
secret suspicion gave place to open enmity. 

Muhammareh, as it existed in 1843, was a quadrangular enclosure about 
850 yards long by 300 yards broad. The mud wall which surrounded 
it was of the most ordinary kind ; its defences were destitute of artillery. 
It contained only one caravanserai for the accommodation of merchants ; 
and it consisted, for the rest, of rude Arab huts of mud and reeds. When 
Major Rawlinson, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, visited 
Muhammareh in that year, he found about a dozen vessels which had re^ 
cently discharged their cargoes anchored at the place. To avoid a Turkish 
brig of war that had been stationed at the mouth of the Karun to prevent 
vessels with Indian goods from entering the port, boats from the sea now 
ordinarily approached Muhammareh by the Bahmanshir instead of by the 
Shatt-al-‘^Arab, or else landed their cargoes on ^Abbadan Island below the 
embouchure of the Karun, whence the goods were conveyed by land to a 
point opposite Muhammareh. There were no customs duties at the port, 
which was a main cause of its prosperity ; but it seemed probable that, in 
consequence of the extension of either Persian or Turkish effective control 
to it, that advantage was likely before long to be lost. 

A contemporary writer gives the following account of the political 
distribution of the tracts about Muhammareh in 1843 ; but* for the reasons 
noted below, it must be received with caution : 

^ The writer is of course Major Eawliuson, Political Agent at Baghdad, in his Memo* 
mnHum on the Disputej efc.j 1844). With the greatest respect for his high authority 
it maybe pointed out that his reiterated statements regarding payments to the Turkish 
Government at Basrah on account of the tracts disputed between Persia and Turkey 
seem to stand alone in official correspondence, and that he gives no indication of the 
evidence on which they were based. See foot note on page 40 ante. Prom his 
transposition of Nahr Yssuf and ShakhUreh, of El Khagin (evidently Khaiyainj and 
Durhand, it may be inferred that he had not himself any very close acquaintance with 
the tracts in question. His Boojidee ” is, doubtless, the modem Pailiyeh which 
stands on the Abu Jadi Canal j tlie “ Bawa Arabs” must be the Bawiyehj and his 
Tamar-Bl-Jadeed ** may be another instance of defective information, as there are two 
distinct tracts, Tamar and Jadid, more than a mile apart and separated from each other 
byKhumaiseh, 'Nahr STusuf, and another tract. Haffar, which Major Eawlinson 
seemingly supposed to he near the Shatt-al-’Arah, is in fact a tract on the KarUn some 
distance above Muhammareh town ; see Volume II of this Gazetteer, articles Haffar” 
and “ Muhammareh District.” The question of the relative positions of the disputed 
tracts has now been cleared up by Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s admirable map and report 
dated 4th and 5th May 1912. 

It must be remembered that, at the beginning of the discussions which resulted is 
the Second Treaty of Erzeroum (1847), the British authorities favoured tbe Turkish 
«laim to Muhammareh. They may have been unconsciously influenced by the fact that 
Bussia supported the claim of Persia, who had recently shown herself (1836-41) sub- 
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......... there are at present independent of the island of Abadan 12 places inhabit ed. 

by the Chaab, north of the Haffar canal ;which]iare in dispute between Persia and 
Turkey. Of these Muhammareh and Heezan belong to Shaikh Jaabir, and are 1 at 
present dependent upon Persia, that Power however deriving no pecuniary benefit 
from them at all commensurate with the value of her protection. Boojidee and Koot- 
el-Nawasir pay their revenues to the Bawa Arabs, viho consider themselves subjects of 
the Persian crown either as dependents upon Dizful, upon Howizah or upon Fellahiah 
— , and Tamar-El-Jadeed, Ehcmeisah, Sbakhoora, Nahr Yoosoof, Darband, El Khagin 
and El HaSar are under the immediate surveillance of the Chief of Koot-El- Sheikh, 
acting as the Deputy of the Sheikh of Fellahiah, and are subject to the payment of 
SOO tons of dates yearly for land rent to the Government of Bussorah. 


Case of pir- 
acy by Qawa- 
sim, 1838, 


Britisli relations with ^ Arabistan, 1834-1848. 

In 1838 a piracy^ accompanied by the murder of several persons^ was 
committed on a Kharag vessel in the northern part of the Persian Gulf by 
Qawasim, the ringleaders being a certain Sultan-bin-Sohar and his brother 

missive to Russian influence and unfriendly to Britain. The ultimate adherence of 
Britain to the Persian view regarding Muhammareh was regarded by Layard, at least 
(see his Earl^ AdvenUireSj Volume II, page 437), as an unworthy concession to Russia. 
Major Rawlinson, employed as be was in Turkey, was necessarily exposed to the full 
play of Turkish ex-parte assertions aud arguments ; and^this may partly account for 
the resemblance between his attitude and that of the British Agent at Basrah in 1767 . 
(See footnote, page 1627.) Mr. Layard, on his part, cannot but have been prejudiced 
against the Persian authorities by their abominable treatment of his friends, the ruling 
family of the Chaharloiig division of the Bakhtiyaris. 

It may he noted that the two theories on which Muhammareh was claimed as Turkish 
territory are mutually destructive. The first was that of Rawlinson, who believed that 
the Bahmanshir was originally an eastern mouth of Shatt-al-*Arab, of which the Muham- 
mareh waterway was consequently a branch. The second was that of Layard who 
regarded the Muhammareh waterway as in its origin an artificial canal dug from the 
Kaiun into the Shatt-al-^Arah. Rawlinson cites ancient geographers in support of 
his theory (Mes on the Ancient Geograj^hy of Mohamrah and the Vicinity, 
Journal of tbe Royal Geographical Society, Yol. XXVII, 1867); but he has no 
evidence to offer of the reversal of the flow of the water in the Muhammareh stream 
which his theory necessarily involves. Layard’s explanation seems to be based on the 
etymology of the word “ Haffar ” which, however, would mean “ digger ” not “ dug,*’ 
while moreover the Haffar tract is not on the Muhammareh waterway hut altogether 
above it. 


The present opportunity may be taken to correct, in the light of Lieutenant 
A. T. Wilsons recent researches, a statement in this Gazetteerjregarding the de facto 
Peiso-Turkish boundary on the ShatUl-'Arab, above the moutb of tbe Kartin : see 
Tolume 11 of tbis work, page 167, arMcle « Southern Arabistan.” For tbe words “ at tho 
' opposite to tbe Turkish island of Shamshamiyab ” should be 

substituted, appwentl^ « at a point on tbe Nahr Khaiyainsabout 1,600 yards.below tbe 
^ 4 ^ Da wjiand immediately above tbe mouth of a oreek known as the 

Nabr Abul ^bid. When the s^nd volume was completed it was not known that 

and BuwSrm were surrounded by 

v^ateyr that the_mmnland tracts of SaiyidTbslib and TamSr, lying behind Kbama- 

Tli^e jurisdiction of tbe Shaikh of Mnbammarob. 

These and other neeessai 7 oorreotions in tbe ai-tiolel«Sbatt.al.’Arab ” (Volume II 

“ “‘“‘>’^‘^“88 with Lieutenant TO^n's map 
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Muhammad. One of the victims was a wealthy subject of the Ka^ab 
Shaikh^ who had fled from Muhammareh when’ it was attacked and taken 
by the Turks in 1837; and who was returning to his home. 

The case was taken uplenergetically by the British Resident at Bushehr, 
with the result that Sultan-bin-Sohar was found and arrested at Lingeh, 
while his brother Muhammad and the Nakhuda of the offending vessel 
were also captoed, but released on giving bonds to pay 100 crowns each. 
The principal delinquent was sent by the Resident to the Ka^ab Shaikh for 
punishment; but history does not record his ultimate fate. 

The Qawasim of Lingeh and Ras-al-Khaimah; whose boats were accus- 
tomed to make an annual voyage to Basrah; fearing the vengeance of the 
Ka^ab; sent them in this year in one fleet of 22 vessels for mutual protec- 
tion and begged the British Resident to explain to Shaikh Thamir that 
the chiefs of both the Qasimi ports were not responsible for the outrage; 
and that the chief of Lingeh had in fact been at great trouble and expense 
to obtain reparation. The Resident apparently complied with this request; 
and no reprisals were made by the Ka^ab on the Qasimi fleet during its 
voyage. 

Friendly; though not very close; relations seem to have been maintained 
by the British Local Authorities with Shaikh Thamir during his tenure of 
the Ka'^ab Shaikhship. He occasionally met with oflScers of the Indian 
Navy at Muhammareh ; and; until his flight in 1841; he maintained a corre- 
spondence with the British representative at Basrah and received from him 
kindness and assistance on various occasions when he was in trouble. 
The very civil reception which he gave to the English traveller Mr. Layard; 
in 1841; is accounted for by these circumstances. 

With the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh; during his Governorship of ^Arabis- 
taU; the British authorities had no relations ; but Mr. Layard; in the 
course of his remarkable wanderings in the province; was more than once 
brought into contact with him. The Mo'tamad evidently entertained 
strong objections to Mr. Layard^s presence in the country; being no doubt 
persuaded that he was a British spy or political agent and also afraid that; 
if any harm befell the traveller; the British Government might hold the 
Persian Government responsible for the mischance. It is an extraordinary 
fact that; In a conversation *with Mr. Layard in the summer of 1841; the 
Mo^tamad described as an accomplished fact the massacre of the British 
Envoy; Sir W. MacnaghteU; and other British Officers at Ksbul which 
actually took place; very much in the manner described; some months 
later. Eventually he Was said to have issued an order for Mr. Layard^s 

* See Layard’s Earl^ Adventures, Yol. II> pages 138-139, 
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arrest j but, before any opportunity of executing it oceun-ed, it was ren- 
dered innocuous by tbe return of the British Mission to Tebrto and the 
resumption of good relations between Britain and Persia. 

At the end of 1840, when the attitude of the Mo’tamad-ud-Dauleh 
towards him became threatening, Muhammad Taqi Khan, the great 
Bakhtiyari Chief, employed his Mend Mr. Layard as an intermediary in 
mflinng overtures to the British Political authorities. At the time there 
was no British Legation in Persia ; diplomatic relations between Britain 
and Persia were suspended ; the island of Kharag had been occupied by a 
British force ; and war between Britain and Persia was generally expected 
by native politicians in Arabistan. Muhammad Taqi Khan accordingly 
proposed that, if a rupture occurred, the British should avail themselves 
of his armed assistance against Persia, undertaking in return to protect 
him, after the conclusion of peace, from the vengeance of the Shah and to 
recognise bim as paramount chief of ■’Arabistan. 

During a fortnight’s sojourn on Kharag, Mr. Layard brought the 
ofEa- to the knowledge of Captain Hennell, the British Eesident in the 
Persian Gulf ; hut no hope of its being entertained was held out to him 
by that officer, who rightly judged that a peaceful solution of the difficul- 
ties between Britain and Persia was impending. 

During his residence in ’Arabistan Mr. Layard was led to take an 
interest in the down-trodden Sahians of the province, whose lot— humble, 
moral, and industrious though they were— was rendered hard by religious 
persecution of an official rather than a popular character. To several 
Sabian fa.miHcs at Sh'ushtar he was able to render some service by pcreonal 
remons'trances with the Mo’'tamad-ud-Dauleh } and he afterwards took 
charge of a petition addressed by the Sabian community generally to the 
Queen of England, and endeavoured, not without success, to enlist the 
co-operation of Colonel Taylor, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, 
on their behalf. It does not appear whether his efforis on the larger scale 
had any * immediate result. 

It was one of the principal objects of Mr. Layard, when a traveller in 
’Arabistan, to open the province to British trade both with the United 
Kingdom and with India j and he was successful in interesting a number 
of his native Mends and acquaintances in his projects. 


* Many years afterwards, as Sir A. H. Layard and Her Britannio Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, be obtained a Faiman from the Sultan for the protec- 
tion of the Sahians ,of Turkish ’Lslq and was the medium through which Her 
Majesty Queen yictoria personally sent some pecuniary rehef to the Sahians {Early 
A dventwes, 1 oL II, pages 170-171). 
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He at first relied chiefly on the aid of Muhammad Taqi Khan; the 
Bakhtiyari Chief; for the realisation of his ideas ; and his mission to 
Kharag from that chief in December 1840 had a commercial as well as a 
political side. Mnhammad Taqi Khan was a man of some enlightenment ; 
he had once attempted on his own account to export productions of the 
country direct to Bombay; but the * vessel with which the experiment 
was made foundered on the way ; and he was prepared to establish trade 
routes connecting his territory with the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
Shatt-al-^Arab. On the 18th December 1840 Mr. Layard addressed a 
commercial letter on behalf of Muhammad Taqi Khan to Mr. Prith; a 
prominent Bombay merchant; for communication to the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce; and that body at once responded with an invitation to for- 
ward samples ; but the troubles in which the Bakhtiyari Chief was soon 
after involved and his capture by the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh frustrated 
Mr. Layard'^s schemes as originally conceived. 

On his journeys in ^Arabistan in 1841; and particularly at Shushtar; 
Mr. Layard collected a quantity of commercial as well as of geographical 
and political information ; he obtained promises from a number of the 
chiefs of the country and notables of the towns that they would do all in 
their power to promote and facilitate British trade; if established ; and on 
his return to Baghdad; early in 184^; he was able to induce some of the 
British merchants there; especially Mr. A. Hector, to turn their attention 
to the exportable products of ^Arabistan. The more intelligent among the 
inhabitants of the, province were at this time anxious to develop external 
trade relations, which, as Mr. Layard explained to them, would tend to 
check local Persian tyranny and misgovemment by making ^Arabistan 
afiairs more prominent in the eyes of the world. 


In 1841-42; while the Nitocris ’’ and Nimrod were absent on an 
expedition to the upper Euphrates conducted by Lieutenants Lynch and 
Campbell; I.N., the remaining vessels of the British Mesopotamian 
flotilla, the Euphrates and the Assyria,^^ under Lieutanant W. B. 
Selby, I.N.; continued to have their head-quarters at Baghdad. 

In May 1841 Lieutenant Selby took one of them to the Karun, 
which he ascended as far as Ahwaz, a point already reached by Major 
Estcourt with the Euphrates in 1836, and made fresh surveys and 
memoranda. 


Navigation 

of the 

Karun, 

Karkkeh 

Shatait, 

Gargar, Diz 

and 

Bahmanshii* 
rivers by the 
“ Assyria/* 
1841-42. 
Karun, 


* According to Selby {Account of the Ascent of the Karun, etc*, page 237) the 
attempt was made through “ an English adventurer who had been in his service 
without security of any kind *' ; but Layard only says that the supercargo was a 
Christian {JBa/rly Adventures, Yolume I, page 458). - 
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In October 1841, accompanied by Mr. Layard, he navigated the 
Suwaib in the Assyria to about 10 miles from the Shatt-al-’’Arab, but 
was stopped by the sub-division of the stream higher up into a number of 
small channels. The idea of extending steam navigation to Hawizeh by 
way of the Karkheh was accordingly abandoned, it being clear that the 
collapse of the Kut Nabr Hashim dyke in 1832 or 1837 had rendered the 
lower course of that river unnavigable, which before it probably was not. 

* Steps were next taken for examining the Karun river and its 
branches above Ahwaz, the steamer used being again the Assyria/'' 

Lieutenant Selby was accompanied, as before, by Mr. Layard ; and 
Dr. Boss, the Surgeon of the Baghdad Eesidency^ was also of the party. 
The Karun was entered at the beginning of March 1842, the water in the 
river being then high, and the Mo'’tamad-ud-Dauleh, whose antipathy to 
British enterprise in ^Arabistan was notorious, having left the province 
for the northern districts of his charge. The rapids at Ahwaz, which 
were expected to prove a serious obstacle, were surmounted without 
diJEculty by eking out deficient steam power with towage from the bank 
and the Assyria entered the upper river. 

From Band-i-Qir the Shatait branch of the Karun was first followed, 
and the steamer reached a point about six miles short of Shushtar, where 
a sudden fall of the floods left her stranded at a distance from the 
ordinary channel. The predicament was awkward, for no preliminary 
arrangements regarding the visit had been made with the local authorities, 
and the country was full of roaming bands of Arab marauders. The 
best possible face was therefore put on the matter by inviting the leading 
citizens of Shushtar to a reception on board, at which Lieutenant Selby and 
Dr. Boss welcomed them in uniform ; this expedient was suggested by 
Mr, Layard. Afterwards, the Assyrian’s guns were disembarked and 
mounted on earthworks thrown up around het ; and efforts -Were made, 

* It is difficult to know to whom to assign the credit of having suggested the 
expedition to the Kar^, which ie claimed both by Sir A. H." Layard and by Lieutenant 
Selby ; see Layard's Uarly Jclventures, Yolume II, pages 342 and 365-56 (foot- 
note) and Selby’s Account of Ascent of the K^urun, etc., at pages 219-220 of tho 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Yolume XIY, 1844. There are also other 
discrepancies between the accounts of the two authorities. Selby says that Captain 
Hennell, the British Resident at Bushehr, had written to the Government of Bombay 
urging that, for political reasons, no attempt to bring vessels of the British Mesopotamian 
flotilla up the Kai'un should be allowed, which obliged Selby to undei-take the expedition 
at his own responsibility and risk ; whereas according to Layard the enterprise was 
approved hy Colonel Taylor, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, under whose 
orders the flotilla then was. It would ceiiiainly seem, from the Baghdad Residency 
Surgeon’s being detailed to accompany the cruise, that it was more than a personal and 
unauthorised venture on the part of Lieutenant Selby. 
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with local assistance^ to move her towards the river by means of rollers, 
but in vain. Lieutenant Selby then proceeded to lighten ship, by removing 
all machinery and stores, and to dig a deep trench through which the 
vessel might be floated back into the Shatait. His arrangements were 
almost completed when a sudden and unseasonable rise of the river, after 
endangering the machinery and stores landed which were saved not without 
dijfficulty, released the Assyria,^ ^ fortunately undamaged, from her un- 
comfortable position. 

Returning to Band-i-Qir, the Assyria entered the Gargar and ran 
up it to within a mile of Shushtar. Her European sailors and marines freely 
visited the town, where they conducted themselves with propriety and 
were invariably well treated. At the departure of the vessel from Shush- 
tar some of the leading citizens of the place were taken on board for a trip, 
and, on their landing to return home, were honoured with a salute from 
the ships guns, — attentions by which they were greatly delighted. 

Before returning to Muhammareh, the Assyria mounted the Diz 
affluent of the K^n to a place some miles above ICut Bandar, and might 
have advanced even nearer to Dizful town, had not prudence and a falling 
river counselled a retreat. 

In the course of these explorations, which lasted into April, lions, then 
common in ^Arabistan, were more than once sighted. 

Lieutenant Selby also demonstrated the navigability of the Bahman- 
shir by carrying One of his steamers from Muhammareh to the sea and 
back vid that channel; but whether this was done in 1841, or in the execu- 
tion of the Karun programme of 1842, is not clear. 

In December 1844 Shaikh Faris, the Shaikh of the Ka^ab tribe, caused a 
Batil belonging to the Arab port of the Abu Dhabi to be seized at Muham- 
mareh, where she happened to call, together with her cargo worth about 
£75. His excuse was a Ka^ab claim against the people of Abu Dhabi, 
more than 30 years old, — one which, moreover, had been cancelled by 
later events. 

On the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi^s requesting that either satisfaction 
should be obtained for him or he should be allowed to take forcible mea- 
sures himself, the British Resident at Bushehr wrote to Shaikh Pi?ns 
advising him to give up the boat ; but the Ka'ab chief merely replied 
that he proposed to carry on hostilities against Abu Dhabi until his claim 
was satisfied. Major Hennell on this, in February 1 845, sent his Assistant, 
Captain Kemball to Muhammareh in the schooner Emily but Paris, 
though he was at a place only two days^ journey inland, did not come to 
Muhammareh in the eleven day during which Captain Kemball waited 
for him there, nor did he answer a letter which was delivered to him.; The 
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Resident then referred the matter to Tehran^ where the British Minister^ 
Colonel Shell; obtained a Barman from the Shah and a letter from the 
Prime Minister of Persia for General Sulaiman Khan at Muhammareh in 
which it was ordered that restitution should be made. The Ka^ab Shaikh 
next had recomse to shifts and evasions; necessitating a fresh application 
to the Persian Prime Minister. 

At length; in May 1845; the Batil and her stores were recovered from 
the Ka^ab and taken in charge by Lieutenant Ford; who had been sent in 
the schooner “ Constance to obtain her release. 

Relations of other foreign countries with ^Arahistan, 18344848. 

Besides Britain no European power; unless possibly Russia; exhibited 
at this time any interest in the affairs of ^Arabistan. 

Visit of the Baron C. A. de Bode; the First Secretary of the Russian Legation at 
Baion de Bode . . . 

to 'Arabistan, Tehran; travelled in ^Arabistan during the winter of 1840-41; passing from 

184041. Behbehan to Mal-Amir; and thence to Shushtar and Dizful tie appear- 
ed to be on good terms with the Persian Governor of the province; the 
Mo^tamad'ud-Dauleh ; but his journey had no visible political results, 
and from his own account of it would seem to have been undertaken ^ 
without any political object. 


NASIR-UD-DIN SHAH, 1848-1896. + 

The reign of Nasir-ud-Din Shah is characterised by a marked 


* See Baron de Bode’s Travels in Lnristdn and 'Arahistan, especially Volume II, 
pages 104-105. 

t The chief official sources of information relating to ‘Arabistan in the reign of 
Nasir-ud-Din Shah are Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s JPrecis of Tersian Arahistan Affaws, 
1904, and lieutenant A. T. WihoiL s Freds of the Relations of the British Government 
with the Trihes and Shaikhs of Arahistan, 1912. These cover the whole period and 
are supplemented, from 1872 onward, by the Persian Gulf Residency Administration 
Reports, Loftus’s Travels and Resea/rehes in Chaldoea and Susiana, 1857, con - 
tains some information in regard to local events in 1860-52. The main authorities 
for the operations of the wars of 1856-1867 are Captain G. H. Hunt’s Outram and 
EavelocFs Persian Campaign, 1858, containing spirited sketches by the author j 
General Sir J. 0. Ontram’s Persian Campaign in 1857, 1860, with despatches, demi- 
official correspondence, and plans ; Lieutenant C. R. Low^s Historg of the Indian 
Eavg, 1877 ; and Colonel Mark Bell’s Account of the British Wars with Persia^ 
1889, Madame J. Dieulafoy’s La Perse, la Chaldie^ et la Susiane, 1887, and 2 Suse^ 
1 888, contain a few political data. The principal modem work in which the province 
ris treated of is Lord Curzon’s Persia and the Persia Quesiioni 1892. Mr* V, Chirol*s 
3'iddle Pastern (Question, 1903, and Mr. H. T."Whigham’s Persian Problem, 1903, 
('specially the former, supply later information in regard to British enterpifise on the 
Karon river, etc* 
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development of the power of the Tehran Government in 'Arabistan, to 
which province its attention had been drawn by the dispute with 
Turkey regarding Muhammareh, settled in 1847 by the Treaty of 
Erzeroum. In local affairs the most outstanding feature was the 
definitive supersession of the Ka^ab Shaikh of Eallahiyeh by the 
Muhaisin Shaikh of Muhammareh as the chief tribal authority in 
Southern ^Arabistan. 


Persian administration of ’Arabistan, 1848-1896. 

At the beginning of the period the ruler of ^^Arabistan on the part 
of the Shakes Government was Sulaiman Khan, known as the Hisam- 
ud-Dauleh; a Christian, the relation and apparently the immediate 
successor of Manuchehr Khan, the infamous Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh. 
His administration seems to have been as efficient as was possible in the 
circumstances; but in 1850 the paramount chief of the Bakhtiyaris 
defied his authority, and there was fighting upon the Karkhah between 
the Bani Lam and the A1 Kathir which the Governor could not prevent, 
and in which the former tribe seem to have had the advantage. The 
A1 Kathir had been brought regularly under Persian authority for 
the first time in the reign of Muhammad Shah, and in 1850 the revenue 
assessed on them was 2,500 Tumans or about £1,250. Towards the 
end of 1850 Sulaiman Khan^s position had become precarious, as 
explained by a * British traveller who gave the following account of 
him and his affairs : — 

This Christian governor of a Mohammedan province was an extraordinary man, 
and it is, as I have said, difficult to understand how he sustained his position among 
the bigoted community. He was a jolly, stout old gentleman, »nd perhaps, if his red 
nose did not belie him, addicted to veritable shiraz, or something stronger. He Was 
full of fun and courage ; but the sun of his greatness had well nigh set ; the days of 
his dignity were numbered. In an evil hour he was ordered to quell an insurrection at 
Behbehan, in the adjoining district of Fh’uz Mirza, the Shah’s uncle, which the prince 
had failed to do. Suleyman Khan was successful, and the prince, indignant that a 
ghyawr had outdone himself, intrigued to effect the discharge of his successful 
competitor from the office he filled with such ability. The old gentleman complained 
severely, and with justice, of this conduct, and was soon about to deliver up the reins 
of Government. 

In 1851 the province came under the administration of His Royal 
Highness Khanlar Mirza, afterwards the Ihtisham-us-Saltaneh, regarding 

* loftus, in his Travels and EesearcheSf pages 332-333: 
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whose assumption of power the details below have been ^preserved by 
the author just quoted 

The threatened discharge of Suleyman Khan from the administration of the 
pro^dnce actually took place ; bribery and court intrigue had done their work. The 
Christian had played the same game, and ventured a high stake ; a purse of tomans 

to the Shah, and 20,000 more to the Amir were spent in vain, Zhanler Mirza, 

the favourite uncle of the Shah took possession of the province. He had previously 
governed the Gulpaigau district, near Isfahan, where his stern and unflinching 
distribution of justice gained him the greatest respect. To this were novr added 
Liiristan, Khuzistan, and the Bakhtiyari mountains, so that Khanler Mirza ruled 
over the largest, richest, and most important region throughout Persia. As a natural 
consequence of the change of governors, the whole of the above districts were in an 
escited state, and with diflSculty prevented from breaking out into open rebellion. A 
few judicious examples were made by the Prince, whose iron rule soon made itself felt, 
alike among Lurs and irabs. Al the end of 1851, the Only disaffection still existing 
throughout the Prince's dominion was at its north-western extiemity, among a division 
of the Peyli Ldrs. 

Early in 1852 Khanlar Mirza visited Kut Nahr Hashiniy intending 
to repair the dyke there, the failure of which had ruined Hawizeh some 
15 or 20 years earlier ; but it does not appear that his efforts were 
crowned hy any greater success than those of the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh 
in 1842. 

The traveller already twice cited f has left this description of the 
Prince Governor as he was in 1852 : 

His Highness, KhanleJ' Mirza, might then be about thirty-five years of age, and 
Was a remaakahly handsome man, although somewhat pale, the result, it was whispered, 
of dissipation. His intelligent features, high forehead, full black eyes, and aquiline 
nose, would have anywhere rendered him an object of attraction. Ho did not 
generally bear a good name, but, from circumstances which afterwards presented them- 
selves to my notice, I arrived at the conclusion that he was an admirable govei*nor of 
a Persian Province, stera and unrelenting to the criminal, but usually mild and lenient 
towards others. If he called on his subjects for a large increase of their taxes (the 
chief charge against him), it was, I would fain believe, with the intention of applying 
the proceeds to the. public good. He was building and repairing bridges, erecting 
dams for the better distribution of water, and engaged in other substantial works, 
which, if fully carried out, would be of the utmost consequeiice to the p)rospority of 
Khuzistan. He was reported to be cruel in his punishments, but that is as notich the 
fault of the people as of their lulers : they never have a due respect for the authority 
of a governor unless a few executions take place on his assumption of office. 

The Persian forces expelled from Muharnmareh and Ahwaz hy the 
British in the war of 1856-57 were commanded by Khanlar Mirza> 
but the Prince retained the government of ’Arabistan for some time 
after. 


* Loftus, in his Travels and Researches^ pages 355-356. 
t Ibidem^ pages 361-362, , 
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The Ihtisham-tis-Saltaiieh was succeeded about 1860 by the Ziya-ul- Governments 

. , , 01 the Ziya- 

Mulk, who remained in office till 186^. The successors of the Ziya-nl- ul-Mulk, 
Mulk were His Eoyal Highness Farhad Mirza (1862'69) and His 
Eoyal Highness Hamzah Mirza (1869-80) known as the Hashmat-ud- Hamzah 
Dauleh, two uncles o£ the Shah, of whom the latter was already known 
In connection with Khurasan affairs^ while the former was distined to to 1880. 
become at a later date Governor- General of Fars. The nominal seat of 
the Hashmet-ud-Dauleh was Khurramabad^ Luristan as well as ^Arabis- 
tan being under his control ; but. in the later days of his administration, 
he was generally engaged in collecting the revenue of the low countries 
with the aid of a military force and in such circumstances made Shushtar 
his headquarters. The total revenue of ^Arabistan in 1878-79 was 
137,0003 Tumans, of which about a quarter was appropriated by the 
Prince Governor as Pishkash for himself, the remainder, called Divan, 
being credited to the Imperial Treasury. 

In March 1880 the Zill-us-Sultan, the eldest surviving but not the 
favourite son of the Shah, was entrusted with the administration of ns-Sultan, 
^Arabistan in addition to that of Isfahan and other territories ; but Isfahan ^g 3 Q!igs 7 ' 
was his place of abode, and he did not, apparently, visit ^Arabistan. 

Instead he appointed local Governors to represent him, at first Ja'^far 
Quli Khan, then Amirzadeh ^Abdullah Mirza, and finally, not later than 
in 1882, His Royal Highness Khanlar Mirza, Ihtisham-us-Sultaneh 
who had governed the province 30 years on his own account. The 
Ihtisham-us-Sultaneh who generally lived at Dizful not Shushtar, visited 
Muhammareh in May 1883 with a regiment of Persian infantry. In 
1884 or 1885 the Zill-us-Sultan cancelled the appointment of the 
Ihtisham-us-Saltaneh, and ^Arabistan and Luristan were combined under 
the Muzaffiar-ul-Mulk, His Royal Highnesses Governor of Burujird and 
Khurramabad who in 1885 made a tour to Fallahiyeh and Muhammareh 
with two Persian regiments, causing many Arab Shaikhs to prepare to 
seek safety in Turkey. 

In 1887 or 1888 a new Governor was appointed to eArabistan in the Governmonts 

person of the * Nizam-us-Saltaneh, probably by the Persian Central Nizam-us- 

Government, for it was at this epoch that the glory of the Zill-us-Sultan 

suffered eclipse. He had ruled for some years over nearly a half of Persia, Mulk, and 

including all the southern and south-western provinces, which were now Hi^hness^ 

taken away leaving him only Isfahan. The Nizam-us-Saltaneh, t who theHisam- 
— — us-Saltaneh, 

^ At an earlier period the Nizam-ns-Saltaneh was known as the Sa’ad-ul-Mulk, 
a title which was subsequently conferred on his brother, the Governor of Bushehr. 

f lord Cqrzon’s Fersia, Yolame II,^pages 380-381. 
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though neither of good family nor distinguished antecedents 
possessed ^*the inimitable manners of a Persian Gentleman/^ acquired 
a fair reputation for justice as well as energy of administration/’ but in 
1891 he was translated to Bushehr^ being promoted later to the Governor- 
Generalship of Pars. His place was taken by Haji Ghulam Husain 
Khan, known as the Shahab-ul-Mulk, who remained for two years, 
making way in March 1893 for His Royal Highness the Hisain-us- 
Sultaneh, who visited Muhammareh in January 1894. The administra- 
tion of this Prince was on the whole successful, and he retained the 
Government until March 1895, when the Nizam-us-Saltaneh was re- 
appointed to ’Arabistan. 


The Province sufiered from a visitation of cholera in 1893. 

Persian Public Works were not entirely neglected by the Persian authorities in 

pablie works, ^Arabistan, especially after the opening of the Karun to navigation in 1888, 
but the results of their endeavours were not very remarkable. In 1879 
Shushtar and Muhammareh were temporarily brought into telegraphic 
communication with Tehran vm Dizful; but the line was badly 
constructed and frequently cut in the Lur country, and it did not 
long remain in operation. In 1889 a Government House, barracks, 
a landing stage, and a public bath were built by the Nizam-us-Saltaneh at 
Muhammareh ; other erections, such as barracks, were begun at Nasiri ; 
and large sums were spent, but without avail, in trying to restore 
the Difzul bridge at Shushtar: In February 1891 a Persian post office 
was opened at Muhammareh ; and in August Muhammareh, Ahwaz, 
Shushtar and Dizful were joined by a Persian telegraph line, which in 
the following year was connected, by way of Ramuz, Behbehan, Dilam, 
and Rig, with the main system of telegraphs at Burazjan. In 1894, a 
weekly Persian postal service which had been instituted between 
Muhammareh and Shushtar collapsed for want of funds, and the 
offices were closed until the following year. 


Extension 
of the 
Karguzar 
system to 
Arabistan, 
1889. 


One consequence of the opening of the Karun to the world was the 
extension to ^Arabistan of the system under which the Persian Foreign 
Office are represented at centres where important foreign interests exist 
by Karguzars or departmental agents, charged with the conduct of all 
public business relating to foreigners, dealing directly with Tehran, and 
not subject to the control of any local Persian authority. At Bushehr 
as related elsewhere, this system had already for a long time been 
a fertile cause of difficulties. In January 1889 Sartip Mirza Kazim 
Khan arrived at Muhammareh, where he had been appointed Karguzar 
under the Persian Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; and a similar official, 
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dependent howevev on the department of the A-tnin-ud-Snltan, Farmer- 
General of the customs of Persia^ was posted to Nasiri. 

Internal affairs ofNorthern^ Arabist an, excluding Ramuz, 1848-96. 

We may now briefly review the internal history of the districts of 
^Arabistan more directly under the supervision of the Persian Governor 
than those adjoining the Shatt-al-’Arab and Persian Gulf. 

By 1879 Shushtar, long the principal town of Northern ^Arabistan, 
had been superseded in importance by Dizful. The following reasons 
were assigned for the change by a well informed authority :* 

'^The plague/^ of 1831-3^^ which dealt lightly with Dispul, left 
few living people in Shushter. The Lurs and Persians^ whom its 
magnificent and warlike Khans had hitherto kept at a respectful distance, 
fastened on the weakened, but still wealthy city, and plundered it 
unmercifully. The surrounding country became infested by Lur and 
Arab robbers, and the Persian trade, which had been prosecuted by the 
Kartin, Shushter and Ispahan, took other and safer routes. One of 
these was that by Amarah on the Tigris, Dispul and Khoramabad, and 
Dispul thus benefited by the ruin of Shushter. It is now a thriving 
and busy place, and a contrast to the rest of the province.'*^ 

The assessment of Shushtar town and district in 1883-84 was 230,000 
Qrans. 

In the spring of 1888 the Bakhtiyarl country was in a very disturbed 
state, a deposed ll-Khani having raised an insurrection against the Persian 
Government ; but the rebel was brought in and order restored by the 
Nizam-us-Saltaneh, Governor of ^Arabistan, who marched with Persian 
troops from Isfahan and was assisted by Bakhtiyaris not belonging to the 
late ll-Khani's party. In 1892 there was fresh trouble with the 
Bakhtiyari tribes, and the former Il-Khani and his successor were both 
arrested and sent to Tehran ; but in the following year the Bakhtiyari 
country was removed from the jurisdiction of the Governor of ^Arabistan 
and placed under the Zi!l-us- Sultan at Isfahan, who restored the two 
exiled chiefs to power over the tribes and banished their principal rival. 

The attitude of the Bakhtiyaris in 1888, together with the Govern- 
ment's expedition against them, unsettled some of the districts of 
Northern ^Arabistan; but tranquillity returned on the success of the 


* Mr. P. J. C. Eobertsou, Assistant Political Agent, Basrah, in the Persian 
Q-Vflf Bmdfenoij Export t l97S‘t879» 
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1879. 


1888. 


Persian operations becoming known. In October 1891 ■’Anafijeh 
tribesmen attacked a caravan near Sbushtar and carried off some rifles j 
but Shaikh Farhan, on whom they depended, made his peace with the 
Government ,* and thereafter an improvement was noticeable in the state 
of the surrounding country, which had been seriously disturbed. In 
189^ there was a partial failure of crops, which, aided by the weakness 
of the Shahab-ul-Mulk^s administration, caused raids by Bani Turuf in the 
neighbourhood of Ahwaz and by Sagward Lurs on the DIzful-Shushtar 
road. In 1894 the Dizful-Khurramabad road became unsafe for caravans, 
and the Hisam-us-Saltanah resorted to military operations against the 
Dirakwand Lurs, in which he was assisted by some of the Bakhtiyaris. 
In May a number of the Dirakwand were captured and deported, but the 
road remained impassable ; feuds broke out among the Bakhtiyaris them- 
selves ; and the security of the Dizful-Shushtar road also was affected. 
In 1895-96 the A1 Kathir committed raids in the vicinity of Dizful, in 
revenge for the alienation of lands which they claimed, and a punitive 
expedition against them became necessary ; while the Lur tribes were 
guilty of such depredations as to cause many settled villages to be 
deserted by their inhabitants. 

Affairs of the Ramxiz district, 1848-1896, 

About the year 1879 the district of Ramuz was farmed, by the 
Persian Government, sometimes to a member of the Shaikh of 
Muhammareh^s family, sometimes to one of the Bakhtiyari Khans. 

The district was assessed by the Persian Government in 1883-84 at 
140,000 Qrans. 

In or about 1888 a rebellion took place at Ramuz, which resulted in 
the ejectment of a Local Governor appointed by the Persian authorities 
and in the setting up of another by the people themselves. The 
Nizam-us-Saltaneh confirmed the popular candidate, after exacting 
increased Pishkash from him. 


Affairs of the Hawizeh district, 1848-1896. 

Hawizeh was a district over which, on account of its marshy 
character, the Persian Government could exercise but little control ; and 
great care was required on their part in appointing a local governor, 
as revenue could not be recovered from the inhabitants except through 
an authority approved by them. 
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In 1872 the Prince Governor of ^Arabistan visited Hawizeh^ where 1872. 
he installed a new ruler in the person of Mania Muhammad. 

In 1879 there were many Arabs from Turkish territory settled in 1879. 
the Hawizeh district, who had fled from beyond the Tigris to escape the 
exaction of the Shaikh of the Muntafik. Such immigrants were accustom^ 
ed to pay revenue to the Mania or chief of Hawizeh when he was strong, 
and to refuse it when they found him weak. 

In the autumn of 1881 Maula Mutallib was recognised by the 1881-88. 
Persian authorities as ruler of Hawizeh. In 1883-84 this individual 
still held the district on an assessment of 230,000 Qrans ; but about 
1888, though supported by the Persian Government, he had to make 
way for a more popular rival, Maula Nasir Ullah with whom the 
Nizam-us-Saltaneh profited by the occasion to stipulate for higher 
Pishkash than before. 

In May 1891 there were serious disturbances at Hawizeh, due to 1891. 
the appointment of an unacceptable Governor, for which the Bani Turuf 
were chiefly responsible. The rebels were defeated by Persian troops 
in a sharp action outside Hawizeh village, and the Shaikh who led 
them soon afterwards made his submission. The outbreak was after- 
wards attributed to misconduct on the part of the Mustaufi or Persian 
Revenue Accountant of ^Arabistan, who was accordingly thrown into 
irons. 

In 1894, there was again trouble at Hawizeh, the inhabitants rising 1894*95. 
against the military commander,^^ possibly a Persian officer who had 
been sent there ; and in December of that year two factions of the 
Bani Turuf embarked on mutual hostilities which did not cease until 
the Prince Governor of the Province himself proceeded to the spot with 
troops and a fort belonging to one of the parties was destroyed. The 
Hawizeh border was at this time greatly disturbed, the Arab tribes 
dependent on Persia and Turkey freely raiding each other across it. 

In 1896, as a direct consequence of the intervention of the Ihtisham- 1®^^* 
us-Saltaneh in the previous year, hostilities took place about Hawizeh 
in which the Bani Salih tribe were involved and Saiyid Na^ameh, of 
whom the Persian authorities had made use, was threatened ; but an 
armistice was patched up by the Shaikh of Muhammareh. 

Affairs of the Shaikhdom of UlTihammareh, 1848—1896. 

Muhammareh and its dependencies continued to be governed under 
ISfasir-ud-Din Shah,, as they * had been during the reign of Muhammad 

116 
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Shah and a great part of that of Fat-h ^Ali Shah^ by Shaikh Haji 
Jabir^ Muhaisin^ whose tenure of power extended from 1819 to 1881. 

Position at In April 1857, on news of the peace concluded between Britain and 
the A^gb* Persia reaching Muhammareh, though the British were still in military 

1857^^ occupation of that town, Shaikh Jabir opened negotiations with His Royal 

Highness Khanlar Mirza, the Persian Governor of ^Arabistan, who had 
retreated to Dizful, with a view to ensuring his own retention as Shaikh 
of Mubammareh ; and he seems to have thought that his own loyalty 
would be rendered more conspicuous in the eyes of the Persian Govern- 
ment were the British authorities to set up in his place — as had been 
proposed and as he perhaps hoped — his rival, the Ka’ab Shaikh Paris. 

Shaikh Jabir^s residence was at this time at *Da^aiji in Turkish 
territory, whither he had apparently retired on or before the arrival of 
the British military expedition ; and, with his usual astuteness, he did 
not hesitate to engage in a correspondence on the subject of Muham- 
mareh with the Turkish authorities at Basrah also, to whose designs of 
making good the Turkish claim to the place he even pretended to lend 
himself. All these manoeuvres of his were not regarded as a bar to 
the restitution of Muhammareh to his representative by the British 
authorities, on the cessation of the British military occupation ; and the 
Prince Governor, after the departure of the British forces, not only- 
confirmed Shaikh Jabir in possession of Muhammareh but placed him 
in charge of Fallahiyeh, also, removing Shaikh Faris to make way for 
him. 

Displacement On the recall of His Royal Highness Khanlar Mirza from ^Arabistan 
Jabir appointment in his stead of the Ziya-ul-Mulk, Shaikh Jabir fell 

for a time on evil days. A successful rebellion against his authority took 
ea/ place at Fallahiyeh ; the Ka'ab defeated the Muhaisin in a great battle 

at Munikh on the Bahmanshir and even occupied Muhammareh, where 
Shaikh Paris, with Persian military support, installed his brother 
flashim as his representative ; and the new Persian Governor, having 
treacherously decoyed Shaikh Jabir from his asylum at Da^aiji in 
Turkish territory to his own camp at Moran on the Karun, on pretence 
of arranging with him for a joint attack upon Fallahiyeh, there treacher- 
ously made him a prisoner. The Shaikh was afterwards sent in custody 
to Shustar, his son being handed over as a hostage to the Ea^ab chief, 
and apparently remained under detention nntil the end of the Ziya-ul- 
Mulk^s Government. 

*See Oiitram*s Persian Campaign in 18^7 ^ page 249. 
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In 1862^ on the appointment of His Royal Highness Farhad Mirza 
to the Government of ^Arabistan^ Shaik Jabii* was at once liberated and 
sent back to Muhammareh as Deputy Governor, with the support of 
Persian soldiery and guns. On his arrival at his own town two Ka^ab 
Shaikhs, Sultan-bin-Thamir and Hashim-bin-Ghaith, the latter a brother 
of Shaik Paris, were killed ; but the circumstances of the affair are 
obscure. In the same year Shaikh Jabir received the title of Nusrat- 
ul-Miilk from the Persian Government. 

From his restoration in 1 862 until his death at a very advanced age, 
probably over 90, In 1881 , Shaikh Jabir governed his ancestral posses- 
sions vsith conspicuous ability and success. Between 1873 and 1875 he 
urged the improvement of the Karun river, with a view to the extension 
of steam navigation to Shushtar ; but he was unable to interest the 
Persian Government in his schemes, and by himself he could do no- 
thing to carry it into effect. In 1875 there were diflSculties between 
him and the Persian Government on the subject of the revenue payable 
for Muhammareh, and he was accused of having resisted the Persian 
Governor's troops and of aiming at independence ; but apparently the 
charges were without foundation and blew over. 

In February 1879, his physical powers beginning to fail, though his 
mental ability and political influence remained unaffected, Shaikh Jabir 
visited Bombay for medical advice. In his absence his son Muhammad 
Khan waited on the Persian Governor of the province, His Royal 
Highness Hamzeh Mirza, at Shushtar, as bearer of the Muhammareh 
revenue, by which means it was hoped that a personal visit by the 
Bashmat-ud-Dauleh to Muhammareh might be averted ; and meanwhile 
Miz^al Khan, a younger son of Shaikh Jabir, remained in charge at 
Muhammareh itself. A proposal that the Ka^ab districts should be 
farmed to the Shaikh of Muhammareh, of which Muhammad Khan 
was the mouth-piece, was at least favourably entertained by the Prince 
Governor j but it was intimated that Shaikh Jabir^s sojourn at Bombay 
was regarded with disfavour by the Persian Government, for political 
reasons, and that he ought to return to Muhammareh. This he did; 
and the Prince Governor's apprehended visit to Muhammareh then took 
place, with the usual financial result.*’^ 

By 1880 the health of Shaikh Jabir had become very precarious; 
and, after a final rally, he died in October of the following year, having 
governed Muhammareh for more than 60 years. 

Shaikh Jabir was a shrewd, calculating Arab, far beyond his race 
in intelligence and civilisation.'^ He owned several vessels and carried 
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on an extensive trade with Masqat and Bombay^ by which means * and 
by wise investments in land; principally in Turkey; he gradually acquired 
a large fortune and the influence that money brings. The tact and 
moderation which he generally displayed in his dealings with the Persian 
Government, combined with the natural strength of his position; enabled 
him to maintain to the end an efiective independence of them in matters 
of internal administration. 

Succession, Shaikh Jabir left, at his death, only two sons capable of succeeding 
in 1881, and Muhammad Khan and Miz'al Khan, already mention- 

Goveimment, ed. There was also a son Khaz'^al, who was at the time too young to be 
Mia’aflhan a competitor for the Shaikhship ; and another; named Salman, if still 
at Muham- alive, was dull and unambitious. Shaikh Jabir himself seems to have 
hesitated in the choice of his successor. Both Muhammad Khan and 
Miz^alKhan were accounted good fighting men; and in ability and 
popularity there was, perhaps, little difference between them. Until 
1879 or later Shaikh Jabir treated the senior of the two as his successor 
and appeared to regard the other with a sort of senile jealousy ; but for 
some months before his death he employed the junior as his agent in all 
matters of business, and apparently expressed a formal wish that he 
should be recognised as heir to the Shaikhdom. On the decease of 
Shaikh Jabir the Government of Muhammareh was provisionally 
assumed, pending orders from the Persian authorities, by Muhammad 
Khan as the elder son, and he spared no efforts to conciliate his younger 
brother ; but the Muhaisin, as a body, and the Dris division of the Ka^ab 
preferred Miz^al Khan. On this fact coming to the knowledge of the 
Zill-us-Sultan, then Governor General of ^Arabistan and of other pro- 
vinces, the Persian Parman of appointment was made out in the name of 
Shaikh Miz'’al Khan. Muhammad Khan, contrary to the general 
expectation, did not attempt to dispute the award by force but proceeded 
to Ispahan, where the Zill-us-Sultan caused him to be detained ; and 
the peace of Muhammareh remained undisturbed. 

1883-88. By 1883, after the reduction in August of some rebellious Ka'^ab of 
the Nassar section, whom the Shaikh of Kuwait was believed to have 
incited to revolt, the power of Shaikh Miz'al Khan appeared to be locally 
well consolidated; but in 1884 his brother Muhammad Khan was 
allowed to escape from Dizful, where he had been confined, and made 
his way to I allahiyeh, while the Shaikh himself seemed afraid that the 
increasing demands of the Persian authorities might oblige him in the 
end to resign the Government of Muhammareh. It was granted to him 
only from year to year, and had been farmed to him in the beginning for 
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450,000 Qrans or Rs. 1,80,000 per anmim. In 1883 or 1884 the Sa^ad- 
ul-Mulk from Bushehr lisited Mnhammareh with a view to the transfer 
of the customs house from the Shaikh to the Persian authorities ; hut 
the project was successfully resisted by Shaikh Miz^al. In 1885 a 
nominal reconciliation was effected between the Shaikh and his brother 
Muhammad Khan, and it was arranged that the latter should reside at 
Sabiliyat — apparently the place of that name in Turkish territory on the 
west bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab — and that a monthly allowance of 100 
Tumans a month and a date plantation should be assigned to him for his 
support. In 1887 the authority of the Shaikh was again defied by the 
Nassar Ka’ab, and the services of the Persian gunboat Persepolis 
were lent him for the purpose of reducing them to obedience, which was 
apparently effected. In 1888 Shaikh Miz^al received the title of Mu^azz- 
us-Saltaneh, which, with visits to Muhammareh by various Persian 
officials, cost him 20,000 Tumans over and above the ordinary revenue 
payments of the year. 

It was believed that Shaikh Miz^al Khan designedly obstructed the 
growth of Muhammareh, lest any appearance of prosperity there should 
tempt the Persian authorities to increase their demands on him as 
Shaikh ; and he certainly regarded every extension of the power of the 
central Persian Government in *Arabistan with alarm, this perhaps being 
the principal reason of his hostility to general navigation on the Karun 
river, concerning which we shall have more to say hereafter. 

By degrees the popularity of the Shaikh with the tribes under his 
Government waned, chiefly in consequence of the avariciousness of his 
behaviour. Besides increasing taxation generally, a matter in which the 
demands of the Persian Government possibly left him no option, he 
claimed the personal ownership of land at Muhammareh and in its 
neighbourhood, to which his father had never preteuded, and asserted a 
right of evicting the hereditary cultivators of date groves in favour of 
higher bidders. In 1895 he was still able to maintain excellent order 
in his dominions, but his subjects were extremely dissatisfied with him, 
and most of the headmen of tribes had already signed documents 
pledging themselves to support his younger brother Khaz'al in certain 
eventualities. 


Affairs of the Ka'ab districts, 1848—96. 

The evolutions of Shaikh Jabir at the close of the Anglo-Persian war ^^^oVerninent 
of 1856-57 have already been mentioned. They resulted in the deporta- 
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tion to Tehran of Shaikh Paris, the Ka'ab Shaikh who had governed 
Fallahiyeh since 1841, and who yet meekly obeyed a summons from 
His Eoyal Highness Khanlar Mirza, Governor of 'Arabistan, to appear 
before him ; also in the appointment of Shaikh Jabir himself as Persian 
Deputy-Governor of Fallahiyeh in addition to Muhammareh. Shaikh 
Jabir sent his son Muhammad Khan to represent him at Fallahiyeh ; 
but during his absence at Burujird, where the Persian Governor had 
required him to attend, the Ka^ab rose against this deputy. The loss of 
his new districts was averted only by his own immediate return and 
the capture by him of Fallahiyeh. 

On the appointment of the Ziya-ul-Mulk to the Government of 
^Arabistan, Shaikh Faris was released from his detention at Tehran, 
while his relation Lutf TJilah raised most of the Ka^ab tribes against 
the Muhaisin administration, to which however the Dris division of the 
Ka^ab remained faithful. The result, as already noted, was a serious 
defeat of Shaikh Jabir at Munikh and the temporary establishment of 
a Ka^ab government at Muhammareh itself, after which Shaikh Jabir 
was seized and in his turn deported by the Persian authorities. In 
1862 Shaikh Jabir was replaced in authority at Muhammareh ; and in 
1868 Shaikh Faris became blind and was succeeded in the chief ship of 
the Ka^ab districts by his son Muhammad. 

In May 1878 Shaikh Luft Ullah-bin-Mubadir, generally known as 
Shaikh Lufti, a member of the Shaikhly family of Fallahiyeh but a 
worn-out debauchee and occasional sufferer from delirium tremens, who 
had ousted Shaikh Muhammad-bin-Faris from the Shaikhshipin 1872 or 
earlier, was murdered with his son Ghadhban in the Jarrahi district by 
JaTar and Salman, sons of the said Muhammad, 

Rahmah-bin-lsa, a nephew of Shaikh Faris, was appointed in 
Shaikh LuftFs place by the Persian authorities on his promising a total 
revenue, for the Fallahiyeh district only, of 10,000 Tumans a year. At 
the same time the Jarrahi and Hindiyan districts, as well as Ma'shur, 
were detached from the Ka^ab Shaikhdora and farmed to Amir 
^Abdullah, of Dih Mulla in Hindiyan, on an annual assessment of 1 2,000 
Tumans in addition to 9,000 Tumans which he already paid for Dih 
Mulla. The season being a bad one Amir ^Abdullah failed to meet his 
engagements ; and Shaikh Eahmah, the new chief of Fallahiyeh, whose 
control was feeble, found himself unable to raise more than 4,000 Tumans 
of the amount due by him. Upon this, to enable Shaikh Eahmah to 
recover the demand, Persian troops were sent to Fallahiyeh under Asad 
Uliah Khan, the Wazir of the Persian Governor, 
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In 1880^ after negotiations for a lease of the districts to Shaikh Jabir 1880-84. 
of Muhammareh^ of which the issue is not certainly known^ and after an 
unsuccessful trial of Ja^far-bin-Muhammad — a grandson of Shaikh 
Paris— as Shaikh, Rahmah was again set over Fallahiyeh, while 
Amir ^Abdullah apparently continued to hold the other Ka^ab districts. 

In 1881 Shaikh Rahmah was confirmed in the Government, which he 
retained until 1884*, when being found incompetent, he was displaced 
in favour of Ja^far-bin-Muhammad, the due payment of revenue by whom 
to the Persian authorities was guaranteed for one year by the Shaikh of 
Muhammareh; and the new Shaikh was installed by the help of Shaikh 
Miz^al Khan, notwithstanding the existence of a strong party which still 
favoured Shaikh Rahmah. The Persian assessment of the Pallahiyeh 
district in 1888 — 84 was 160,000 Qrans. 

In 1885, in which year the Muzaffar-ul-Mulk, Governor of ^Arabistan, 18^5. 
personally visited Pallahiyeh, Shaikh Ja'^farwas temporarily removed and 
Shaikh Rahmah re-instated, the Shaikh of Muhammareh being requested 
to support him 5 but this substitution was cancelled almost as soon as 
made. 

In September 1888 the Nizam-us-Saltaneh, Governor of ^Arabistan, 1888. 
visited Pallahiyeh with a force of 500 Persian infantry and some 
Bakhtiyari horse ; his coming was apparently connected with the recent 
expulsion by the Ka^ab of Shaikh ■'Abdullah, probably a brother so named 
of Shaikh Rahmah, who had some months previously been appointed 
instead of Shaikh Ja'’far; but the people were in no mood to discuss the 
question with him, they flooded the country round Pallahiyeh making 
the place impregnable by his force, and he was unable to advance nearer 
than Gharaibeh on the Jarrahi River. 

In 1898 the Ka'ab became dissatisfied with Shaikh ^Abdullah and 1893-95. 
deposed him in favour of Shaikh Jafar ; but the Shaikh of Muhammareh, 
who preferred 'Abdullah, succeeded in persuading the Hisam-us-Saltaneh 
to reappoint him. The opposition of the Ka'ab was so strong, however, 
that in January 1894, while on a visit to Muhammareh, the Prince 
Governor reversed his action and recognised Shaikh Ja'far. In the 
course of the year there was a movement of the tribes in support of 
Shaikh 'Abdullah, and their wishes were again met by his restoration to 
power. Difiiculties then at once arose in regard to arrears of revenue > 
an attempted compromise failed; and by 1895 Shaikh Ja'far was once 
more in power. 

The Ka'ab Shaikhdom, as is evident, had now entirely fallen to pieces. 

I'here was no longer any permanency in the Shaikh's tenure of power ; 
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his selection depended on the Persian authorities and was sometimes 
influenced by the Shaikh of Mubammareh; he had sunk, m fact, into a 

mere collector of taxes for the Persian Government and he had become 

the puppet of his nominal subjects, instead of governing as his ancestors 
had done. 
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Relations of 'Arahistan with Turkey, 1848-1896. 

Matters connected with the general relations of Persia and Turkey on 
the Muhammareh-Basrah frontier are dealt with, for the most part, in 
the chapter on the history of Turkish "Iraq: such, in particular, are 
questions concerning the position of the common boundary and piracies 
committed in the Shatt-al-"Arab. The attempted delimitation of the 
"Arabistan section of the Perso-Turkish frontier in 1850—1852 is 
described at length in the chapter mectioned, as are also the proceedings 
at a later time in regard to Shalhah Island. 

In October 1893 the Turkish authorities began to levy duties at Pao 
in the Shatt-al-'Arab on goods consigned to or exported from Muham- 
mareh, and it was understood that the Wall of Basrah had been 
instructed to treat Mubammareh and the Persian bank of the Shatt-al- 
^Arab as Turkish territory. The Persian Government complained ; and 
some British Indian vessels having been interfered with under the new 
arrangements, a strong protest was lodged by His Britannic Ma]*esty"s 
Ambassador at Constantinople. The Porte then disowned the pretensions 
attributed to them, and the irregular levy of duties at Fao was discon- 
tinued. 

The Persian Governors of "Arabistan were brought but little into con- 
tact with the officers of the Porte, the districts under the personal 
supervision of the former meeting Turkish ’Iraq only in the wild tribal 
tracts npon the Hawi2:eh border. 

In the spring of 1878 a serious raid was made by Bani Lam of 
doubtful nationality in the neighbourhood of Shushtar, whence they 
earned off a number of mules and sheep ; but a Bakhtiyari chief, at the 
instance of the Persian Governor, fell upon them in Persian territory and 
almost, it was said, annihilated them. There was great difficulty, 
however, in recovering from the Bakhtiyari himself the property lost by 
the Shushtaris, and in the end the Persian Government fined him 80,000 
Tumans. 
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Large quantities of land in Turkish territory were purchased by Eelation sof 
Shaikh Jabir of Muhammareh on his personal account^ chiefly between ofMubam- 
1860 and 1880 ; one reason for his making investments abroad was their 

greater security out of reach of the Persian Government, who could deal authorities, 

" " ^ ^ 1848 1881 

with him as they pleased, he being a Persian subject, in their own domi- 
nions, The influence which Shaikh Jabir acquired in the Basrah 
Wilayat through his estates there was very great ; but it was not abused 
by him, and its existence does not seem to have been resented by the 
Turkish authorities of the day. The local Turkish officials did not, in 
his time, show any aggressive disposition towards the ruler of Muham- 
mareh, — a circumstance due partly to the moderation which distinguished 
Shaikh Jabir^s external as it did his internal policy, and partly to the 
weakness of the Turkish Government at Basrah. 

Later, in the days of Shaikh Jabir^s successor, the attitude of the 1881-96. 
Turks to Muhammareh became less complacent ; but the steady growth 
of the power and resources of the Shaikhdom still deterred them from 
hostile proceedings j and Shaikh Miz^’a! Khan, though always concilia- 
tory in his dealings and ready to co-operate for the suppression of piracy 
on the Shatt-al-‘’Arab, never showed himself in the least degree subser- 
vient to the Turkish authorities. 

In 1894 raids were committed on one another by Arab tribes residing 
respectively in Persian and Turkish territory between Hawizeh and the 
Shatt-at-''Arab. Complaints were made at Tehran by the Turkish 
Government, but the culpability of Persian subjects was denied by the 
Shaikh of Muhammareh, and the matter went no further. 

British relations with ^Arabistan before the Anglo-Persian War, 

1848 -- 56 . 

In October 1848 Major Bawlinson, Pohtical Agent in Turkish ■’Iraq, Proposed 
found it necessary to address a strong remonstrance on the subject of ^dtiah^naval 
vaxatious opposition to British trade at Muhammareh to Haji Jabir, as tioE%ainst 
Shaikh of that port. His action was occasioned by interference with the ^areT^" 
operations at Muhammareh of Messrs. A. Hector & Co., a British firm 1848 - 1849 . 
having their head-quarters at Baghdad, and was founded upon the rights 
secured to British merchants in Persia by the Anglo-Persian Commercial 
Treaty of 184L 

Major Rawlinson at the same time referred to Colonel Tarrant, Bis 
Britannic Majesty s Charge d’ Affaires at Tehran, and requested Major 
Hennell, Political Resident at Bushehr, to send one ormore vessels of the 
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Indian Navy squadron in tie Porsian Gulf to co-operato with the armed 
steamer Nitociis of the Baghdad Political Agency in a demonstration 
against Muhammareh. Major Hennell complied by despatching, at the end 
of December 1848, the sloop of war Elphinstone and the brig of war 
Euphrates but the Euphrates went ashore on the island of 
Khargu &% ToutSj and was so seriously damaged that she had to return 
to Bushehr. In the meanwhile, also, Major Rawlinson received from 
Tehran orders addressed by the Shah to Sulaiman Khan, then Governor 
of “’Arabistan, who was no less distinguished for his liberal principles 
than for his firm administration!;'’^ and, good prospects of redress by 
ordinary means being thus afEorded, the plan of a British naval demon- 
stration was laid aside. 

The action of Major Eawlinson and Major Hennell was disapproved 
by the Government of Bombay, who considered that they ought not to 
have entered on preparations for the use of force without instructions from 
His Britannic Majesty^s Charge ‘d’ Affaires at Tehran ; and, as the Politi- 
cal Agent in Turkish Hraq was under the direct orders of the Government 
of India, they reported the ease to that authority. Major Hennell 
justified his part in the proceedings by referring to orders which had 
been issued by the Government of India at the time of Major Rawlin- 
son^s appointment to Baghdad in 1843, authorising that officer “ to issue 
directions and to address requisitions to all the political and naval officers 
in the Persian Gulf, as occasion may require but the Government of 
Bombay did not exonerate him from blame, it having been laid down 
in the orders quoted that the discretionary power conferred on Major 
Eawlinson ^as not to be used on all ordinary occasions, but only 
in circumstances demanding its immediate exercise,^^ such as did 
not in the present instance exist. The Government of India concurred 
in the views of the Government of Bombay and informed Major Rawlin- 
son of them for his future guidance. 

Towards the close of 1849 Colonel 'Williams, the British representative 
on the Commission for the delimitation of the Perso-Turkish Frontier, 
then assembled at Baghdad, asked Captain Kemball, the Political 
Agent in Turkish Hraq, to communicate with the Resident at Bushehr 
with a view to British cruisers being sent to Muhammareh, where the 
work of the commission was to begin, to “ give to the opening scene 
of their labors a judicious eclat, as well as a moral influence over the 
population of the Chaab district.*’^ 

On the ground that no measures of coercion or intimidation were 
involved, this request was recommended by Captain Kemball, who 
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informed the Government of India of his having done sO; to Major 
Hennell; the Resident at Bushehr ^ but whether any British vessels 
were afterwards assembled at Muhammareh to grace the adv3nt of the 
Commission is not clear. 


Operations of the Ang'lo-Persian War in 'Arahistan, 1856-57. 


The British campaign in Southern Persia in 1856-57 concluded with 
operations at Muhammareh and on the Earun River. 

It was Sir J. Outram^s intention to proceed to Muhammareh, British pre- 
where the bulk of the Persian army in ^ Arabistan were stationed under FoAh^L- 
His Royal Highness Khanlar Mirza, immediately on his return from the 
Burazjanraid; described in the history of the Persian coast ; but the tardy 
arrival from India of a considerable portion of the 2nd Division occasioned 
a delay of about six weeks. Another serious consideration was the safety 
of Bushehr, which it was , thought that the Persian army in Pars might 
attack on a reduction being made in the garrison ; accordingly a force 
of some 3^000 men remained for its defence, including artillery, which 
with field and heavy guns, were placed in the redoubts already built to 
strengthen the entrenched camp. General Jacob, commanding the 1st 
Division, was left in charge of Bushehr. 

The military force detailed for the expedition to ^Arabistan consisted 
of one troop of the I4ith Dragoons and some of the Sind Horse, together 
392 sabres ,* the 3rd Troop of Horse Artillery and No. 2 Light Field 
Battery, each 6 guns, with 166 and 176 men respectively, besides 109 
Bombay and 124 Madras Sappers and Miners ; and the 64th Foot, 78th 
Highlanders, 23rd and 26th Native Infantry, and Native Light Batta- 
lion, varying in strength from about 700 to 900 men each and giving a total 
of 3,919 infantry; in all 4,886 men of all arms, of whom nearly 2,000 
were Europeans, with 12 guns. The vessels of the Indian Navy employed 
on which the brunt of the fighting, as will presently be seen, fell were : 
the ^^Ferooz,^^ steam frigate, four 68-pounders and four 32-pounders ;the 
^^Assaye/^ steam frigate, ten 68-pounders; the ^^jSemiramis," steam 
frigate, six 68-pounders ; the Ajdala/^ steam frigate, two 68-pounders 
and two 82-pounders ; the Victoria,^*' steam vessel, four 32-pourLderg ; 
and the Clive and Falkland, sailing sloops, the former carrying 
fourteen 32-pounders. Most of these ships had, in addition to then 
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principal armament^ two 12-pounders and two 8-pounder boat guns ; but 
of their heavy guns^ which were mounted in broadside^ only half could 
be brought to bear at the same time on river-bank fortifications. 

The despatch of the troops from Bushehr began on the 4th March, 
and the leading ships crossed the bar and entered the Shatt-al-^Arab on 
the 8th, anchoring off Ma^amareh on ’Abbadan Island ; but General 
Havelock and the staff of the 2nd Division did not arrive there until the 
15th; and the coming of Sir J. Outram to assume the general direction 
of affairs was still further retarded by various causes, among which were 
expectations of a Persian attack on Bushehr, delay in the completion 
of the 2nd Division without which it would be difficult both to hold 
Bushehr and attack Muhammareh, the suicides of General Stalker and 
Commodore Ethersey, and, finally, bad weather. While the fleet of war 
vessels and transports was assembling at Ma^amareh, all landing by the 
troops on either side of the river was prohibited, — in order to avoid, 
on the Persian bank, loss of life in useless skirmishes, and, on the 
Turkish, violation of the neutrality of Turkey. Irregulars of the enemy 
who occupied a village opposite the anchorage in considerable strength 
gave no sign of hostility, except by firing on boats that approached the 
left bank of the river too closely. Sir J. Outram arrived at Ma^amareh 
on the 21st March in the Perooz and on the 24th the whole fleet, 
numbering nearly 50 vessels exclusive of ships of war, moved up the 
Shatt-al-^Arab and anchored off the village of Hartheh on ^Abbadan 
Island, three or four miles below the mouth of the Karun. Some of the 
larger vessels, which encountered difficulties by the way, did not reach 
the rendezvous with the others ; and the attack on Muhammareh which 
had been resolvedion was consequently postponed from the next day to 
the day after. 

It had been impressed upon the Arab tribes on the Persian side 
through the medium of Captain Kemball, Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, and the Rev. Mr. Badger, one of the chaplains to the force and 
Arabic interpreter to the Lieutenant General Commanding, that they 
should remain neutral in the ensuing operations ; and as Sir J. Outram 
■wrote from Hartheh, “the success of Captain KembalFs negotiations 
with them was remarkably displayed as we steamed up to the present 
anchorage,’" for, “ at several of the villages, the Arabs, male and female, 
approached the river waving their flags, and we had hardly anchored when 
several came onboard the “ Feroze,” volunteering to give us any informa- 
tion in their power as to the numbers and disposition of the enemy.” A 
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proclamation calculated to dispel any alarm ttat they might feel on their 
own account was also distributed among the tribesmen. 

Meanwhile the Persians had not been idle at Muhammareh, which 
they rightly regarded as the key of ^Arabistan, and which for some 
months they had been engaged in strengthening %ecmdum artem. On 
either side of the Karun at its junction with the Shatt-al-^ Arab a solid 
earthen battery, the parapets ^0 feet high and 18 feet thick, the embra- 
sures casemated and revetted with date-tree logs, had been constructed ; 
that on the northern bank of the Karun was arranged for 18, and that 
on the southern for 11 guns. These batteries, though open in rear, were 
excellently placed for commanding the river below, opposite, and above 
the Persian position j and there were also various subsidiary works, 
including a small battery on the right bank of the Earun a short way 
above the main battery on the point, while long lines of breast works 
extended from the left and right flanks of the main battery up the 
Karun, and the Shatt-ayArab. 

Captain Maisonneuve of the ^^Sybille,^^ a 50-gun French frigate 
which had been sent to cruise in the Persian Gulf and had lately visited 
Basrah in connection with the loss of some French antiquities in Meso- 
potamia, informed Sir J. Outram at Bushehr at the beginning of March 
that he had personally inspected the Persian fortifications at Muham- 
mareh and had found them much stronger than they were generally 
reputed, the Persian garrison he estimated at 10,000 regulars with 4,000 
to 5,000 irregulars, and the number of their serviceable guns at about ^0. 
According to later information obtained by Captain Kemball and the 
Rev. Mr. Badger, the Persian guns were 31, exclusive of some old ship 
guns, and the Persian forces consisted of 600 trained Persian artillery, 
6,300 regular Persian infantry, 300 Persian cavalry and 1,200 Bakhtiyari 
horse, 1,200 Bakhtiyari matchlockmen, 3,000 Arab levies, and 400 Baluch 
mercenaries, — in all 13,000 men. 

The position was, for various reasons, favourable to the Persians. 
The western bank of the Shatt-al-^Arab being Turkish territory, British 
counter-batteries could not })e erected there ^ and little would have 
been gained by a successful landing of the British force on ‘’Abbadan 
Island, where the Persians evidently expected the first attempt to be 
made, because the rapidly flowing Karun would still remain to be 
crossed under fire, before they could reach the enemy. In these circum- 
stances Sir J. Outram decided to nmke a direct naval attack upon the 
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Principal Persian works, following it up, as soon as their fire was suffi- 
ciently subdued, by a disembarkation on the left bank of the Shatt-al- 
'Arab above the Persian position and an immediate advance against the 
Persian camps, which were in the desert behind Muhammareh town. 
The 25th of March passed in transferring troops, guns, etc., from the 
larger to the smaller vessels of the fleet at Hartheh j and in the evening 
some hundreds of the enemy began to throw up cover for two field guns, 
which they brought with.them, near the anchorage ; but a few shells 
fi’om the Assaye " drove them off. Already on the night of the 24th- 
25th, an island opposite the Persian north battery, at the present day 
forming part of that known as Umm-al-Khasasif, was examined with a 
view to establishing a mortar battery on it, but was found to be too low 
and muddy for the purpose ; consequently, on the 25th, a raft to carry 
two 8-inch and two 5^-inch mortars was constructed, which on the follow- 


ing night was moored in a channel to the west of the modern island of 
Umm-al-Khasa if, close to the village of Zain on the Turkish shore and 
about 1,000 yards from the Persian batteries. The service of this raft, 
which was commanded by Captain W organ of the Artillery and which 
was towed into position after dark by the Baghdad Political Agency 
steamer “ Comet,” was extremely dangerous. It was even accounted 
a sort of forlorn hope, because, should the enemy — as was probable dis- 

cover its presence during the night, nothing could prevent their capturing 
it, far removed as it was from all support; but it escaped their observation. 
Apparently from the location of the mortar battery at this spot, the eastern 
part of the island of TJmm-al-Khasasif is called Umm-ar-Risas or the 
“Bullet Place,” to this day. 


The order of events in the attack upon Muhammareh on the 26th 
March IS not precisely ascertainable, there being some discrepancy in the 
time assigned by the principal authorities to the successive British move- 
ments. At dawn the mortar raft opened fire on both the principal 
Persian batteries, and an immediate and considerable effect was produced 
by Its 8-inch sheUs ; but those of its lighter pieces fell short. According 
to Sir J. Outram, Captain Worgan “engaged the enemv'c , 

some two hours before he was supported^ bv the men cf ^ 
much coolness and great galantrv t ^ ^ 

could be brought J S thrift it di^^ t 

and a b»t atLw to it ,a, ‘ ” ‘“T T""™* 

aW 6,e hc«„ a„d diaclarg.d, from first to Iasi, 

The British war vessels having jyot hthIo-.. ^ i. s, . 
m^tars was haa,d, th, « Ss^iraods •• towing fte " OUva“ t d 
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the Ajdaha/^ first ascended the channel on the Turkisli side of the river 
to support the raft ; but, as soon as the enemy had been shaken by their 
combined fire^ these vessels returned to the main river to reinforce the 
Ferooz/^ Assaye and Victoria/^ which, the last named towing the 
Falkland/^ next proceeded up-stream to engage the Persian batteries at 
short range. At about 7 a.m., the ‘^Ferooz/^ backed by the Assaye/^ 
came into action against the Persian north battery, while the Semira- 
mis,"'^ Victoria and Falkland devoted their attention to the 
southern one and to the subsidiary battery on the northern bank of the 
Karun. According to an * eyewitness, The morning being very 
clear, with just sufficient breeze to prevent the smoke from collecting, a 
more beautiful scene than was then presented can scarcely be imagined. 
The ships, with ensigns flying from every mast-head, seemed decked 
for a holiday ; t he river glittering in the early sun-light, its dark date- 
fringed banks contrasting most effectively with the white canvas of the 
Falkland,^^ which had loosened sails to get into closer action ; the sulky- 
looking batteries just visible through the grey fleecy cloud which envel- 
oped them j and groups of brightly-dressed horsemen flitting at intervals 
between the trees where they had their encampment, formed altogether 
a picture from w^hich even the excitement of the heavy cannonade around 
could not divert the attention.*^^ The distance of the ships from the 
Persian works was only &00 to 300 yard«, and the parapets rapidly 
crumbled under their fire. About 7-45 a.m., only 3 or 4 guns in the 
Persian batteries then remaining in action. Commodore J. W. Young, 
who commanded the fleet and had hoisted his flag on the Ferooz,^*^ made 
the signal to close, whereupon the Ferooz and Assaye laid them- 
selves within 60 yards of the Persian north battery, the other vessels 
being in line astern, and a heavy fire was poured into the Persian works 
opposite each. In this last phase of the naval engagement the British 
ships anchored except the Assaye,*’^ which alternately steamed up to 
the Ferooz and dropped down with the current, raking as she did so 
the Karun face of the northern battery. 

The enemy^s artillery being practically silenced, though a hot 
musketry fire from his batteries and breast works still continued and was 
answered by European riflemen on board the ships, it was time for the 
transports carrying the troops prepared for disembarkation to advance 
up to the river. Captain J. Kennie, I.N., of the Ferooz, a dauntless 

* Captain Hunt ; see his Outram anSi S!aveloch\s JPersian Campaign, pages 
249 — 260 . 
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seaman whom Sir J. Outram described as the life and soul of the fleet*'^ 
proceeded in a rowing boafc^ under fire^ to accelerate this movement. 
About 9 A.M.j the trancsport flotilla passed up the stream^ sometimes 
within 100 yards of the.Persian shore, exposed to an occasional fiire from 
field pieces, to which some of the transports having guns replied, and to 
a hot musketry fusillade ; but, the decks being well protected with bales 
of compressed fodder, the only casualties were two or three native 
followers killed through incautiously exposing themselves. The Bere- 
nice, carrying General Havelock, his staff, the 78th Highlanders, and 
some details, in all about 1,400 men, went safely by, though several 
times struck ; but the moment of passing the Persian batteries was an 
anxious one for her Commander, Lieutenant Chitty, I.N., who 
steered the vessel himself. The landing took place, rapidly and in good 
order, under General Havelock at a * point on the Shatt-al-^Arab some 
distance above the Persian north battery, and for the most part direct 
from the ships^ sides to terra jirma. Just as the disembarkation began, 
or perhaps earlier, the chief magazine in the enemy^s batteries exploded ; 
and after this various smaller explosions took place in the same vicinity. 
The Semiramis entered the Karun to silence a work which still fired 
from one gun j and a landing party from the Assaye occupied the 
Persian north battery, while others from the Semiramis, Victoria,^^ 
Clive and Falkland took possession of the southern one in the face 
of some resistance. 

Owing to the rise of the tide the horse artillery and cavalry, except 
a troop of Sind Horse, could not immediately be set ashore; but about 
1-30 or 2 P.M., a field battery and the infantry portion of the force, after 
being landed and formed, advanced first through the river side date 
groves and then over open plain, against two entrenched camps which 
the enemy had pitched, one-^for his cavalry and artillery_a little to 
the north, the other— for his infantry — slightly to the west, of the town 
of Muhammareh. The Persians were drawn up in order of battle near the 
former of these camps, that which had been occupied by His Royal 
Highness Khanlar Mirza himself ; but on the approach of the British line, 
consisting from right to left of the field battery, the 78th Highlanders, a 
wing of the 26th Native Infantry, His Majesty's 54th Regiment, the 
Native Light Battalion, and the 23rd Native Infantry, they suddenly 
lost heart and disappeared as if by enchantment, leaving almost every- 

, * The accounts vary greatly as to the place of disembarkation, one putting it only 

a few hundred yards above the Persian battery, another as much as two miles above. 
Possibly each transport went alongside where she found a good berth. 
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thing behind them in their flight. Just as they evacuated the place an 
enormous magazine^ that containing the whole of their reserve am- 
munition, was blown up, — whether designedly or by accident remained 
uncertain. The British force continued in pursuit of the Persians for 
three or four miles beyond Muhammareh in the direction of Ahwaz, 
but overtook none of them except wounded stragglers ,* finally they 
bivouacked on their ground. At the close of the day a thanksgiving 
service was held on the Assaye by the Rev. Mr, Badger and was 
attended by Sir J. Outram and his staffs Captain Kemball, and others. 

The exact loss of the Persians was diflicult to ascertain, but 80 or 90 
bodies were found unburied in their batteries and the total number of 
their killed was estimated at 2-00. Among the partially wounded was 
Sartip Agha J an Khan, one of their most esteemed officers, who fell in 
the north battery, and whom they carried off wiih them in their 
retirement. Considerable execution was found to have been done in 
the Persian camps, though far distant from the river, by a fire of shell 
and grape which had from time to time been turned in their direction 
by the ships. Pew Persian wounded were seen, but many were after- 
wards reported to have been murdered by Arabs while endeavouring to 
make good their escape. The enemy abandoned 16 guns, 6 to 18-poum 
ders, which fell into the hands of the British troops, also an 8-incb 
brass mortar ; but the mortar and some of the guns, as captured, were in 
an unserviceable condition. The Persians took aivay with them 5, or 
possibly 6 field guns ; and the others which their batteries had been 
reported to contain were presumed to have been thrown into the rivers 
or creeks, in the mud of which two of those taken were recovered. 
Many small arms and some quantities of ammunition, including 3,600 
rounds, for the artillery, 4,000 loose shot and shell, mostly for 9 and 
12-pounders, and 14,400 lbs. of powder, were collected; and It was 
calculated that about 144,000 lbs. of powder must have been destroyed 
in the explosions which took place in the Persian lines during or after 
the action. Tents to the number of 132 and a large amount of provi- 
sions were captured. One reason of the Persians^ being obliged to 
abandon most of their effects was that, perfectly assured of their ability 
to defend Muhammareh with success, they had sent -their animal 
transport away to Ahwaz, where fodder was more easily obtainable. 
What they did succeed in carrying off was plundered, to a large extent, 
by Arabs who beset them in their retreat. 

The British loss in the whole engagement was trifling : in the fleet 
it amounted only to 5 killed, and one officer — Lieutenant Harries, I.N., 

W ^ 
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—and 17 others wounded j but some of the vessels were considerably 
damaged, especially the “Victoria,” which grounded under fire 200 
yards from the mouth of the Kaiun and received 18 shots in her bull; 
and 800 bullets were found embedded in the broadside of the “ Perooz.” 
Of the military force not a single fighting man was even wounded. 

The action was essentially a naval one; and, as Sir J. Outram 
Ti imsftlf observed : “Nothing (more) was left for the army to do, after 
being conducted by the navy past the silenced batteries, than to land 
and take pos'ession of the enejny^s entrenched camp.” 


Occupation 
of Muham- 
mareh, 27tli 
March 1857. 


Eeconnais- 
sance to 
Ahwaz, 29th 
March to 4th 
April 1867. 


On the night of the 26th and morning of the 27th March, a troop 
of the Sind Hor^e under Captain Green followed the retiring Persians to 
a point 11 miles beyond that reached by the infantry ; but the fugitives 
were found to be moving at a pace which in the absence of a strong 
cavalry force, precluded all possibility of successful pursuit. Accord- 
ingly on the next day, though the rest of the scanty mounted troops 
had in the meanwhile been landed, the British force returned to 
Muhammarehj the Persian entrenched camps there were occupied by it; 
and guards were stationed in the town to maintain order and security. 
By the 1st April the baggage of the whole force had been landed and 
tents pitched for all, which was opportune, for the weather had suddenly 
grown very hot. 

On the 29th March, under orders from Sir J. Outram who for want 
of transport could not at the moment undertake any far reaching 
operations by land, an expedition was despatched up the KarCiu River. 
The instructions to the officer in command,* Acting Commodore 
J. Rennie, were to push on to Ahwaz, reconnoitre the place, and, if 
practicable, destroy any stores or supplies which the enemy had 
collected there. His flotilla consisted of the armed steamer Comet 
of the Baghdad Political Agency and the river steamers “ Planet and 
Assyria, each of which towed a gunboat mounting two 24-pounder 
howitzers and manned by European sailors. The steamers carried, 
distributed among them, 150 men of the 78th Highlanders and an 
equal number of the 64th Foot, these troops being under the command 
of Captain G. H. Hunt of the former regiment ; and Captain Kemball, 
Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, accompanied the force in the capacity 
of political officer. 


* Commodore Young had been obliged, immediately after tbe capture of Mubam- 

mavob to obtain leave for reasons of bealtb ; and bis place was taken by Captain Rennie 
of tbe **Ferooz.’' ’ 
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The steamers anchored for the first night at Kut-ah'^Abid, where 
traces of the passage of the enemy were found on the right bank of the 
river. Sab^eh was reached early the next afternoon^ and Isma^ili on the 
evening of the 80 th March. At Sab •’eh signs were discovered of a recent 
Persian bivouac^ together with the wheel marks of five guns and of a 
small carriage. There were also several freshly made graves^ and it was 
afterwards ascertained that Sartip Agha Jan Khan^ mortally wounded 
at Muhammareh, had been buried there. At Isma^ili communication 
with the people of the country was opened, and from them it was learned 
that the Persian army in retreat had passed on the previous day, towing 
one gun, of which the carriage was broken, in a boat on the river ; here 
also new graves were discovered. An early start was made on the 
morning of the 31st and in the afternoon the force reached Kut-al- 
^Amaireh, where positive information was obtained of the arrival of the 
Persian army at Ahwaz on the day preceding. The hour was then 
too late to admit of a nearer approach being made with safety to the 
enemy^s position ; but at 8 a.m. on the 1st April the flotilla got under 
way and pressed on towards Ahwaz with the utmost despatch. 

Cavalry patrols of the enemy were descried before long, but they did 
not approach very near. At length the main body of the Persian army 
came in view, crowning fthe ridge which forms a continuation, to the 
west of the river, of the Ahwaz hills on its eastern side. A boat was 
captured under thedeft bank and was found to contain the disabled gun, 
a handsome 12-pounder, which was at once hoisted on board the 
Cornet.''^ 

Meanwhile information was received according to which the village 
of Ahwaz was very weakly held by the enemy, while the Persian army 
on the opposite bank had no means of crossing the river to reinforce it ; 
and presently it was decided to attempt a coup de main. Two gunboats 
were sent up the river in advance, to distract the attention of the 
Persians by bombarding their principal position from the shelter of an island 
immediately below the Ahwaz rapids; and between 10 and 11 a.m., the 
whole 800 infantry were landed on the left bank about three quarters of 
a mile below the gunboats. The troops having been formed by Captain 
Hunt in such a manner as to give them, in the then bush-grown country, 
the appearance of a large force, closed upon the village of Ahwaz from 
its landward side and occupied it without resistance a little before noon. 
Meanwhile Acting Commodore Rennie, with the Comet, '''* had taken 
up a position in the river from which he could both support the gunboats 

117 A. 
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British 
relations with 
the Mnhaisin 
and Za’ab 
Shaikhs, and 
evacuation of 


and afford help, if needed, to the land force ; but none was required. 
The Shaikh of Ahwaz at once coming out and making his submission to 
Captain Hunt and Captain Kemball. 

At this Juncture the Persian Army on the other side of the rirer 
began to retire, in tolerably good order but leaving, as usual, much of 
their property behind : this movement was due partly to the fire of the 
gunboats, which they seemed unable to return; partly to their flank 
being turned by the occupation of Ahwaz; but most of all, probablv, 
to a fear that the British force in sight might be only the advanced 
guai-d of one much larger. The spectacle presented by the enemy as 
they rapidly retreated northwards, was as interesting and impressive as 
the cause of it was absurd. Their infantry, which with four guns 
led the line of march, numbered about 6,000 men and was divided into 
four great masses ; a small green palanquin carriage with glass windows 
and a mule litter such as Persian ladies use on a Journey could be 
distinctly seen, surrounded by a strong escort ; and the rear was brought 
up by some 3,000 Persian and Bakhtiyari horse, whose appearance was 
nothing short of magnificent. The Persians had hardly quitted their 
lines when one of the gunboats transfen-ed to the further bank some 
oflScers and a small party of Highlanders, by whom a small quantity 
of ammunition abandoned by the enemy was promptly destroyed. Bv 
2 p.M. the Persian host had disappeared from view. 

In the interim the property of the Persian Government in Ahwaz 
village had been taken possession of by working parties : it comprised 
154 stand of new English muskets bearing the Tower mark, 50 fine 
mules in excellent condition, pack-saddles, entrenching tools, a flock of 

230 sheep, and enormous quantities of flour, wheat and barley, sufficient 
to have provisioned the Persian host for 15 to 20 days. So much of the 
grain and as many of the sheep as could not be consumed or carried away 
in the steamers were distributed gratis to the local Arabs. 

During the 3nd and 3rd of April the British force remained at 
Ahwaz, by way of enhancing the effect of the raid and to allow of 
Captain KembalPs communicating with the sunuunding tribes ; and on 
the 4th April the whole returned to Muhammareh, having achieved a 
great moral success over the enemy without a single casualty. 

It was intended, after the occupation of Muhammareh, that Shaikh 
Jabir of that place and Shaikh Paris of Pallahiyeh should visit Sir 
J. Opfeam and be formally reinstated by him in the positions of 
authority which they had held under the Persian Government ;.but a few 
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days’ delay was caused by the^absence of Captain Keinball with the recon- Muham- 
naissance to Ahwaz; and, almost simultaneously with his return; ^th^May 
news reached the Lieutenant-General Commanding of the conclusion of 1^^^* 
peace between Britain and Persia. The outward demeanour of the 
ShaikhS; who had until then been loud in their professions of attachment 
and good will to the British Government; at once underwent a not 
unnatural charge ; they began to refer with alarm to their own future 
position under the Persian Government, and to seek from the British 
authorities guarantees of protection which could not be granted, far 
exceeding as they did the provisions of the amnesty clause of the Treaty 
of Peace. The Ka’ab Shaikh, it was believed, was still willing to be 
placed in charge of Muhammareh by the British authorities, as the only 
means open to him of supplanting his Muhaisin rival there; but Sir J. 

Outram, who did not feel himself justified, or see any practical advantage, 
in interfering to such an extent in local affairs, wrote on the 11th April : 

Under these circumstances, I have determined not to disturb the relative possessions 
of the two Chaab chiefs, nor to excite the ambition of the one, or test the sincerity of 
the other, by insisting upon either presenting himself in person. Should the war 
continue, I may count, I believe, upon tbe complete subserviency of both to the extent 
originally contemplated. And in the opposite case, it will be sufficient for me to have 
gained our objects without hampering the Government by inconvenient guarantees, and 
also without needlessly impairing the authority, to which the Persian Government lays 
claim, over the country. 

The position of the Prince Governor of ^Arabistan after the British 
raid to Ahwaz, which shored him of the last remnant of his prestige, was 
desperate and even pitiable. His troops had not enough ammunition to 
force their way back to central Persia through the Lur and Bakhtiyari 
countries, which had become hostile : indeed an attempt made by His 
Royal Highness to reach Burujird had to be abandoned on account of the 
attitude of the hill tribes. Imprisoned as the Prince Governor and 
his Persian troops thus were in the plains, it seems probable that, as Sir 
J, Outram himself held, an advance by the British into Northern 
^Arabistan might have brought about a surrender by them en masse. 

The re-embarkation of the British troops at Muhammareh began on 
the 9th May and was completed on the 17th; when Sir J. Outram himself 
apparently left for Baghdad. On the 15th the town of Muhammareh 
was made over to Shaikh ’Ali Khan, a nephew whom Shaikh Jabir 
deputed to represent him in resuming the civil government of the place. 

A naval force was left temporarily at Muhammareh to mark its formal 
retention by the British and to deter His Royal [Highness Khanlar 
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Mirza, to whom a letter was also addressed by Sir J. Outrain^ from 
attempting its military re-occupation pending fulfilment by the Persian 
Government of the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 

The operations left enduring marks and memories behind. In* 1911 
many old trees in the Jabiriyeh lands could still be seen with the 
gashes in them caused by round shot, which were frequently found in 
the gardens and the loot of the Persian camp was still a popular 
theme amongst the greybeards of Muhammareh/'^ 


British relations with 'Arabistan after the Anglo-Persian War, 

1857-96. 


Tlie “ Oasli- 
mere ** case, 
18’2-73, 


The piracy committed at Basrah in June 1872 on the British mail 
steamer Cashmere'’*’ and the proceedings in Turkey to which it gave 
rise are described f in the chapter on the history of Turkish ^Iraq, but 
official action was required in ‘’Arabistan also, to various districts of 
which province some of the robbers had retired with their spoil. 

Immediately after the commission of tl'e offence, on its becoming 
known that members of the gang responsible for it had taken I’ofuge in 
Persia, Shaikh J abir of Muhammareh was addressed : he replied with 
assurances of aid which the event proved to be sincere. The crime was 
one which scandalised the public authorities both in Turkey and in 
Persia, and Shaikh J abir, as a merchant and ship-owner himself, might 
be expected to feel special sympathy with the sufferers ; but the fact that 
the fugitives in Persia had placed themselves under the protection of 
his rival and enemy the Ka^ab Shaikh, at this time Shaikh Lutf Ullah 
or Lufti, probably raised his enthusiasm or justice to a higher pitch 
than it would otherwise have attained. At the beginning of July the 
Naqib of Basrah and Qasim-az-Zuhair, Chalabi, President of the 
Mercantile Court there, whom the Turkish authorities had sent to 
Muhammareh to communicate with Shaikh Jabir, returned bringing two 
prisoners and their share of the plunder, valued at Rs. 1,485 • and 
before the middle of the month the Chalabi had recovered, with the 
Shaikh's help, a further amount of Rs. 4,200. 

About the 8rd July 1872 the Persian Government to whom the 
Bntxsh and Turkish Legations at Tehran had applied for a ssistance, 

A T. Wilson's tfthe ReMons, 

t page 1468 
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elegraphed to Shaikh Jabir directing him to arrest and hand over to the 
Turkish ofEcials at Basrah such of the absconding criminals as were 
Turkish subjects, and to recover what he could of the plunder; 
and the Shaikh at once called on Prince Anushirvan Mirza, probably a 
relative of His Eoyal Highness Hamzeb Mirza, the Hashmat-ud-Dauleh, 
Prince Governor of ‘’Arabistan, and on Shaikh Lufti of Fallahiyeh, to 
co-operate with him in carrying out the orders. Shaikh Lufti, however, 
at first refused to surrender the pirates in his jurisdiction, alleging that 
to do so would be a breach of the obligations of Arab hospitality ; and 
Shaikh Jabir profited by his recusancy to propose joint military oper- 
ations by himself and the Persian authorities against Pallaliyeh, at the 
same time suggesting — a suggestion which the Turks seem to have 
adopted — that the Shaikh of Kuwait should be asked to take measures 
for preventing the escape of the offenders from Pallaliyeh by sea. 

At the beginning of August 1872 Colonel Herbert, British Political 
Agent in Turkish Arabia, placed the Baghdad Agency steamer Comet 
at the disposal of Mr. P. J. C. Bobertson, British Agent at Basrah, 
for use in connection with the Persian developments of the casGi Almost 
immediately on the vessels arrival Mr. Robertson proceeded in her to 
Failiyeh, Shaikh Jabir's residence, and took delivery from him of nine 
of the pirates, Turkish subjects, whom the Shaikh had in the meanwhile 
persuaded or intimidated the Ka^ab Chief into surrendering, and whom 
Mr. Robertson at once made over to the Turkish Governor of Basrah. 
The Persian Government shortly afterwards declared themselves 
responsible for dealing with those of the pirates who might prove to be 
Persian subjects, and cautioned Shaikh Jabir against extraditing such to 
Turkey"; but whether their instructions in this respect were observed 
seems doubtful^ for those subsequently arrested were like the first nine 
sent to Basrah, though one of them was the slave of a leading family at 
Buziyeh. During the latter part of August and earlier part of September 
Shaikh Lufti was absent from his head quarters, having gone to wait 
Upon and doubtless consult the Prince Governor^ who was then apparently 
at Khurramabad ; and it was currently reported that he paid him a bribe 
of 25,000 Qrans and returned home with a presentation belt, — circum- 
stances which did not augur well for the progress of the case. 

- These manoeuvres on the part of Shaikh Lufti caused energetic 
representations to be made by the British Minister at Tehran, with the 
result that Haji Hashim Khan, a Muhassil or Foreign Ofi5ce bailifF, 
was despatched to ^Arabistan by the Persian Government to aid in the 
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proceedings. A suggestion by Colonel Herbert that a Ghulam or 
messenger of the British Legation should also be sent was not adopted 
by Mr. Thomson, the Minister, who thought that the Persian Govern- 
ment's sense of responsibility might be weakened by his presence. 
Meanwhile fresh recoveries of plunder were effected by Shaikh Jabir. 

The movements of the Persian Muhassil were leisurely in the extreme ; 
and it seems doubtful whether he would ever, without British supervision, 
have reached his destination at all. In November 1872 he was by an 
accident discovered at Baghdad, where he was trifling away his time, 
and was packed off to Basrah, arriving there on the 4th ^ December. At 
once on his arrival Mr. Robertson went in the Comet to Pailiyeh 
where he was joined by the Naqib and the Chalabi; and on the 16th 
the Comet reached Umm-at-Tamair on the Karun, carrying 
Mr. Robertson, the Chalabi, and the Muhassil. It was known by this 
time that some of the criminals whose arrest was desired were at 
Hawizehj where the Prince Governor himself had arrived at the 
beginning of November and had since remained ; others at Fallahiyeh ; 
and others at * Dar-al-Mulla, where they were protected by a certain 
Mir ’Abdullah. The Muhassil and a Qawwas of Mr. Robertson then 
proceeded to Hawizeh, where a list of the outlaws required was handed 
by them to the Hashmat-ud-Dauleh ; and on the 24th December the 
latter, with Prince Anushirvan Mirza and Shaikh Lufti, joined 
Mr. Robertson on board the Comet and were conveyed to Pailiyeh, 
which was reached on the 26th. The next day a meeting was held at 
which Mr. Robertson, Prince Anushirvan Mirza, the two Turkish 
representatives, and Shaikh Jabir were present and interrogated Shaikh 
Lufti, who had been ostensibly deposed from the Ka’ab Shaikhship and 
placed under arrest; but the Prince Governor took no proceedings 
pleading indisposition; and Mr, Robertson was constrained to report 

that, though he made many fair promises, his attitude was reallv 
obstructive. 


On the 8rd Januaay 1873 the pretence of Shaikh Lufti^s depoeitioa 
was abandoned; and arrangements were made by the Prince Governor 
for arresting the offenders still at large, partly by Shaikh Lufti^s instm- 

mentahty The Hashmat-ud-Dauleh had now become very restless, and 

he frequently begged for the loan of the “Cornet^' to carry him to 
Ahwaz ; Mr. Bobertson, however, would not accede t o his request, but 

i. oorrespondeaoe ; but Dih MuUa in the HindijSn district 

perhaps meant which was governed a few years after this by one Amir ’AbLllah. 
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telegraphed instead to superior authority protesting against his being 
allowed to take his departure .thus prematurely. Orders were accordingly 
sent and repeated by the Persian Government that the Prince Governor 
should remain on the spot until the case was finished ; but^ disregarding 
them, he left for Ahwaz on the 11th January in a steam launch belong- 
ing to Shaikh Jabir. Towards the close of his stay, irritated by the 
pressure that was being brought to bear on him, he refused to recognise 
officially the Naqib and the Chalabi, whom the Governor of Basrah had 
duly, though not in writing, empowered to act as Turkish represent- 
atives j and it was -not untile after his departure that orders for their 
recognition were received from Tehran. 

The arrangements made by the Prince Governor proved, however, 
unexpectedly efEectual. On the 16th January Ahtaib, one of the men 
wanted, arrived in custody at Muhammareh from Failiyah and was 
conveyed in the Comet to Basrah ; and on the 22nd two prisoners 
from Hawizeh were brought in and similarly disposed of, the Maula of 
Hawizeh giving a formal certificate of the death of a third whose 
surrender had been demanded. 

On the 23rd January 1873, under instructions from Colonel 
Herbert, Mr. Robertson started in person for Fallahiyeh. Leaving the 
Naqib of Basrah at Pailiyeh, he proceeded with Qasim-az-Zuhair, 
Chalabi, in the Comet to ^Ali-ibn-al-Husain on the Karun, whence 
the pair made their way to an encampment on the Ja'fari canal near 
Fallahiyeh. The Prince Governor, who had spent at Ahwaz the 
interval since the last proceedings in the case, encamped close by with 
a force of 500 or 600 men, and the Muhassil also rejoined them; but 
Shaikh Lufti was absent at Dar-al-Mulla. It had now been ascertained 
that part of the plunder of the Cashmere was in the possession of 
some Shaikhs of the Ka^ab. On the 3rd February Shaikh Lufti came 
in ; and soon after an efEort was made to postpone restitution by the 
Ka^ab Shaikhs implicated, but was frustrated by Mr. Robertson. By 
the 10th February Mr. Robertson had succeeded in recovering a 
further sum of 11,947 Qrans ; but his endeavours to secure the arrest 
of the pirates supposed to be at Dar-al-Mulla were unsuccessful, and 
those men were never captured. On the 22nd February Mr. Robertson 
and the Chalabi regained Failiyeh, and this time the former was able to 
report that the Prince Governor had behaved with the greatest courtesy 
and kindness,*’^ and that his action in supporting our claims, without 
admitting question as to their validity, was doing us more than justice^ 
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and more than we looked for.” In all 20,681 Qrans were recovered on 
this expedition, including a sum paid in by Shaikh Jabir on behalf of 
Shaikh Muhammad-bin-Paris, and a deposit of 5,200 Qrans made by 
the Prince Governor on account of plunder which the prisoner Ahtaib, 
a slave, was supposed to have made over to his owners, the Halail family. 
Shaikhs of Buziyeh. 

In all the equivalent of Rs. 13,480 had been recovered and 12 
prisoners arrested on Persian soil, and more could not be obtained, though 
some of the “Cashmere” property was unaccounted for and a few 
criminals remained at large. The conduct of Shaikh Jabir had been so 
praiseworthy throughout that the Government of India sanctioned the 
presentation to him in acknowledgment thereof, on Colonel Herbert's 
recommendation, of a six-oared cutter from Bombay to cost Rs. 600 or 
700; and the single gun still fired as a salute hy the vessels of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company in passing the Shaikh of Muhammareh^s 
riverside residence commemorates the gratitude of the owners of the 
“Cashmere” for Haji Jabir^s exertions. The “Comet” was employed 
for seven months in connection with the case, and Mr. Robertson spent in 
all 122 days on board of her; hut the energy, time, and money devoted by 
the British authorities to enforcing reparation in Turkey and Persia were 
not disproportionate to the result, The effects of their assiduity, without 
which substantial satisfaction would not have been obtained, were 
^lutary and durable ; and in the forty years that have since elapsed no 
offence against British shipping at all comparable with the “ Cashimere 
piracy has been registered in either Persian or Turkish waters. 

About the middle of October 1873 a small native-rigged sailing 
vessel under British colours was plundered in the Doraq or Buziyeh 
branch of Khor Musa; but strong orders for the arrest of the robbers 
and the recovery of the value of the articles taken were obtained 
from the Persian Government at Tehran. 

In 1875, when relations between Shaikh Jabir of Muhammareh and 
the Persian Central Government were somewhat disturbed, as has been 
mentioned before, an article by Dr. Poliak formerly physician to the 
Shah of Persia, appeared in the Neue Ffcie Presse newspaper of Vienna, 
suggesting that the Shaikh was about to throw off his allegiance to the 
Persian Government and transfer his principality to the British, to whom 
it would be a valuable acquisition as affording them a line of military 
advance into the interior of Persia and, consequently, a means of 
.counteacting Russian progress in Central Asia. A translation of this 
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article was said to have excited anger and suspicion in the Shah, who 
in his mind probably connected the designs that it attributed to the 
British Government with the interest that the British authorities had 
for some time past been showing in projects for the establishment of 
steam navigation on the Karun River. 

In 1879 , when the death of Shaikh Jabir at no distant date began Attitude o^f 

to appear probable, and when the rivah’y between his sons Muhammad Government 

Khan and Miz'al Khan was such as to suggest the likelihood of an towards the 

^ ^ 1 A • succsssion no 

armed conflict between them on his demise^ Mr. Robertson, the Assist- the Shaikh- 

ant Political Agent at Basrah, sought instructions as to the attitude 

which he should assume on the occurrence of the expected event. He mareh, 1879. 

did not propose to interfere directly between the brothers, but he 

thought that he might be authorised to give formal advice to Miz^al 

Khan, which, he had little doubt, would result in the retirement of that 

Chief from the arena without a contest. The question was referred by 

Colonel Ross, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, to the British Minister 

at Tehran ; but it does not appear whether orders on the subject were 

given. 

In April of this year a tour was made in ^Arabistan by Mr. W. S. 
and Lady Anne Blunt wbo entered the province from the Bani Lam 
country in Turkish Traq, visited Dizful, Shushtar, and Ramuz, and 
thence made their way vid Dilam and the coast to Bushehr. 

Before his accession to the Shaikhdom of Muhammareh Miz^al Khan Relations of 
maintained very close relations with the British Assistant Political jy[i 2 'alwifch 
Agency at Basrah, then filled by Mr. Robertson, on whom at one 
period he remained in almost constant attendance. After he became 
Shaikh, probably for prudential reasons connected with his dependence 
on Persia, his intimacy with the British Agency became less marked ; 
but in 1888 he visited Mr. Robertson at Basrah to consult him with 
reference to apprehended aggressions by the Amm-us-Sultan’'s Govern- 
ment, which had already taken in hand the subjection to Tehran of 
the Bakhtiyari country and of the Persian Coast and Islands, and 
which was supposed to aim at the abolition of the Muhammareh 
Shaikhdom also, and the appointment of a Persian Governor in Southern 
^Arabistan. The following extract from a report written by Mr. Robert- 
son at the time throws considerable light on the attitude of Shaikh 
Miz^al towards the British authorities, at this critical period.: — 

Were the Persians to acquire direct authority over the Arabs of ’Arabistan and substi- 
tute Persian Governors for the hereditary Chiefs of Mohammerah, our induence and 
practical power in these parts wpuld be inconveniently , affected. Sheikh Miz’al Khan, 
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Jijje his father Haji Jabir Khan, has always placed his information and authority at the 
disposal of this Agency, and he would at once, if called upon, hold himself and his tribe 
at the orders of the British Government. While he is the Chief, the position and 
resources of Mohammerah are potentially under British control for the extension of 
commerce or other purposes, and it is possibly a knowledge of this that has at the 
present juncture occasioned the desire of the Persian Government to depose him, 

After the opening o£ the Karun to navigation, and the death in 1889 
of his friend Mr. Eobertson, Shaikh Miz^aPs relations with the British 
became much less friendly than they had been. The most evident causes 
were annoyance at the competition of a British firm with himself in the 
cariying trade of the Karun ; the action of the British representative at 
Muhammareh, who was often obliged, after the institution of a British 
Vice-Consulate there in 1890j to appeal to the Persian Karguzar or the 
Persian Governor of ^Arabistan against his proceedings ; and, finally, the 
old fear of incurring the distrust of the Persian Government. 

In 1895, when disaffection towards Shaikh Miz^al became rife amonir 

o 

his own subjects, Khaz'al Khan, whose snccession to the Shaikhdom 
began to appear probable, assured the British 'Viee-Consnl at Muham- 
mareh that he knew that *‘his political salvation lay in assisting' and not 
opposing the British,” and that, if as Shaikh he should be called on to 
choose a policy, it would be one of sincere friendship with the British 
Government, though the exigencies of politics might dictate concealment 
of its real nature. 


British official matters in "ArabistSn, 1848 — 96 . 


Until near the close of the period now under consideration there was 
no permanent representative of the British Government, Eux-opean or 
native, in Arabistan, the reason apparently being that no impoi-tant 
British interests as yet existed in the province. In these circumstances 
Muhammareh being remote from Bushehr and veiy near to Basrah, the 
British Agency at the latter place naturally became the chief medium of 
British supermtendence and action in 'Arabistan affairs. As we have 
already seen it was the British Agent at Basrah who was employed in 
^Aiabisten in 1872-78, under the orders of the British Political Agent at 
t ’ 1° obtain.reparation in the "Cashmere” piracy case; and in 
1878 Mr. Robertson wrote a valuable account of the province, with 
which circumstances had evidently made him well acquainted. 
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This geographically convenient but somewhat irregular arrangement 
led^ in 1878; to a conflict of jurisdiction between British political authori- 
ties. On the assassination of the Ka'ab Shaikh Lutf Ullah in that year 
Colonel Nixoii; the British Political Agent in Turkish Iraq, called on 
Mr. Robertson, the Assistant Political Agent at Basrah, for a full report 
on the occurrences, at the same time remarking that the crime called for 
earnest reprobation. On the correspondence reaching the Government 
of India, Colonel Nixon was asked by telegram to report what connection 
there was between the afiairs of the Ka^ab tribe and British interests 
such as could justify his instructions to Mr. Robertson ; and Colonel Ross, 
the Resident in the Persian Gulf, pointed out that the instructions in 
question implied a more decided supervision over ^Arabistan affairs than 
had heretofore been exercised by the Baghdad Agency. Colonel Nixon, 
in his reply to the Government of India, cited orders given him in the 
previous year to keep them informed of the assembling of Persian troops 
and other matters of importance in the neighbourhood of Muhammareh ; 
but the Government of India did not regard these as relevant, inasmuch 
as they bore special reference to the Russo-Turkish War. The Political 
Agent in Turkish ‘’Iraq was accordingly informed that the Government 
of India, having regard to the general inexpediency of interfering in 
internal disputes along the coast of the'.Persian Gulf, which do not affect 
British interests and general politics, consider that the detailed enquiry 
which you ordered Mr. Robertson to institute into the circumstances of 
the murder of Sheikh Lufti was unnecessary f and it was added that 
^ the country occupied by the Ka^ab Arabs is subject to Persia, and for 
all matters occurring in Persian territory the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf is the officer primarily responsible to the Government of India, 
though the Resident and the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia should 
co-operate in dealing with political affairs in which both officers may 
have a mixed interest.’’^ 

In March 1889 the British representative at Basrah informed the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf that there was urgent necessity for the 
appointment of a British political or consular officer at Muhammareh to 
protect the interests of British firms which, in consequence of the opening 
of the Karun, had engaged in trade there ; and after discussion between 
His Britannic Majesty^s Legation at Tehran and the Bushehr Resi- 
dency, an Assistant from the latter appears to have been deputed to 
Muhammareh as a temporary measure. It was then proposed by 
Colonel Ross, the Resident, that the British Consul at Basrah should 
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be appointed Vice-Consul also for Mubammareh; an addition being made 
to his salarj”and a steam launch provided for his use ; but the Govern- 
ment of India declined to consider any proposal involving an increased 
charge on the Indian revenues. In the end Her Majesty^s Government 
decided that a British Vice- Consulate was required at Mnhammareh ; 
and on the 14th June 1890 Mr. W. McDouall, till then a clerk on the 
staff of the Indo-European Telegraph Department in the Persian Gulf, 
who had a good knowledge of Persian and a sufficient knowledge of 
Arabic, was appointed to the new post. He was placed under the 
superintendence of the British Resident at Bushehr, whose commission 
as Consul-General was at the same time modified so as to include 
^Arabistan. The Vice-ConsnPs legal jurisdiction was to be exercised, 
however, under the Persia Order in Council, 1889, not under that of the 
same year applying to the Persian Coast and Islands. 


There was at firstfsome difficulty in regard to the provision of a 
suitable Vice-Consulate building at Mnhammareh; but ultimately 
Shaikh Miz'al undertook, by an agreement signed in 1891, to erect a 
house in accordance with plans furnished by Mr. McDouall, and to lease 
it to him on certain conditions. On the 26th July 1892, about the 
time that the building was finished and occupied, a regular lease for ten 
years was executed;; ^but the Shaikh's copy of this later document may 
have been lost, for his successor Shaikh Khaz'al always refers to the 
conskuction agreement of 1891 as the paper governing the tenancy. 
This agreement, regarded as authoritative by the Shaikh, is more 
favourable to the interests of the British Government, as containing no 
time limit, than the subsequent lease. 


In 1889 Messrs. Lynch Brothers, who had recently inaugurated 
British Steam Navigation on the Karun, applied to the British Govern- 
ment for a postal subsidy on the ground that their service on the 
Karun was being maintained at a loss, and that they already carried 
800 to 400 postal covers and parcels on every voyage. The Government 
of Indm, on being consulted by Her Majesty’s Government, expressed 
unvnihngness to grant a postal subsidy to an enterprise that did not 

benefit the Indian Post Office, but signified that they were prepared to 

conkibute a sum not exceeding £1,000 a year, for five years if the 

mintenance of the service was considered desirable for political reasons 
by Her Majesty s Government. Eventually it was arranged to make 
Messrs. Lynch an allowance of £3,000 a year for two years, apparently 
* Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s Prick cfth, 
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with retrospective effect from 1889^ and an allowance of £2,000 a year 
for the three years following, rather by way of assistance to a struggling 
British enterprise than as a postal subsidy proper ; and the cost of the 
arrangement was divided equally between the Home and the Indian 
Treasuries. 

In 1892, the British India Steam Navigation Company and other 
British lines having made Muhammareh a port of call, a British Indian 
post office was instituted there ; but it was the only one in ^Arabistan, 
and its creation did not therefore introduce any new consideration with 
reference to the carriage of mails upon the Karun. 

In 1894 Messrs. I^ynch, who on the Karun still continued to work at 
a loss, and whose subsidy (as the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Naviga- 
tion Company) for the carriage of the British mails between Basrah and 
Baghdad was reduced in that year from Rs. 86,000 to Rs.24,000 per annum 
requested a renewal of the Karun subsidy for another five years ; and 
the Government of India suggested that their continuing to contribute 
half of the Karun subsidy should be made conditional on Her Majesty^s 
Government's assuming liability for half of the Tigris subsidy paid to 
the same Company, the cost of which had hitherto fallen entirely on 
India. Her Majesty^s Government, however, declined to contribute to 
the Tigris subsidy ; and the Government of India consequently stated 
that they were not disposed to find any part of the Karun subsidy, the 
objects of which appeared to be Imperial and not Indian. Ultimately, 
as Messrs* Lynch represented that the non-continuance of the subsidy 
would entail their withdrawal from the navigation of the Karun, the grant 
of £2,000 a year was renewed to them for 5 years at the joint expense of 
Her Majesty^s Government and the Government of India, the latter 
paying provisionally half of the whole cost on the understanding that 
the question of the permanent division of the Tigris and Karun subsidies 
between the Home Government and themselves should be referred to 
a Royal Commission which was then dealing with the financial relations 
of Britain and India. 


Navigation schemes and enterprises in 'Arabistan, 
1871 — 96 * 

The greatest of all the changes that took place in Arabistan under 
Nasir-ud-Din Shah was the introduction of steam navigation on t|ic 
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Earun. The navigability of the river' by steam yessels had been 
demonstrated in the reign of Muhammad Shah, but the question of 
turning it to account was not seriously discussed until thirty years later, 
and more than half a century elapsed between the first ascent of a steam 
yessel to Ahwaz and the establishment of regular steam communication 
on the river. As will become apparent further on, the navigation of the 
Earun was not an end in itself, but was regarded by British merchants 
and the British Government, to whom its inception was due, as a step 
towards making the markets of central and northern Persia easily 
accessible to British trade from the Persian Gulf. The same idea was 
the parent of various schemes for road or railway communication between 
the limit of navigation on the Earun and the noiih of Persia, which will 
be mentioned in their place ; and its development was stimulated by the 
great activity of Russia, that threatened shortly to place British trade at 
a disadvantage throughout the greater part of Persia. 

The earliest practical suggestions for steam navigation on the Earun 
seem to have emanated from the British firm of Messrs. Gray, Paul, and 
Co. at Bushehr, who in July 1873 addressed Colonel Pelly, the Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, on the subject. The substance of these was that the 
Persian Government might be induced to sanction and subsidise the 
running of steamers which the firm were prepared, under suitable condi- 
tions, to place ou the Earun between Muhammerah and Shushtar. This 
early scheme, with which a railway project was associated, was recom- 
mended by Colonel Pelly to His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran 
and to the Government of India ; but it did not secure the favourable 
attention of either. Sir C. Alison remarking that the time was unpropi- 
tious on account of the famine then prevailing in Persia, for coping 
with which all the resources of the Persian Government were required. 
As Messrs. Gray, Paul, and Co. were the agents in the Persian Gulf of 
the British India S. N. Co., it may perhaps he inferred that the initia- 
tive really belonged to that great shipping association. 

In June 1873 the question of Earun navigation was raised again by 
a member of the same British firm, in combination with proposals for 
road construction ; but again without result. 

Two years later, however, British official opinion, influenced by 
Russian movements in the direction of Merv, began to veer towards 
action in southern Persia; and Lord Northbrook, then Governor-General 
of India, wrote in an official minute:-"! should be disposed to 
encourage and support any substantial proposal for opening out commu- 
nications between the Persian Gulf and the interior of Persia. This 
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would not only Increase the trade between India and Persia, but also 
strengthen our military position, if we are ever called upon to advance 
into the interior of Persia/^ Consequently, when in 1875, after 
personally inspecting the route between Isfahan and Shushtar, which he 
recommended as suitable for a road, Mr. Mackenzie of Messrs. Gray, 
Paul, and Co. submitted fresh proposals for the navigation of the Karun 
through the Resident at Bushehr, the Government of India took them 
into sympathetic consideration. 

In 1874 a small steamer, owned apparently by the Shaikh of 
Muhammerah, who was anxious that the channel of the Karun should 
be improved by the Persian Government, was plying on the lower part 
of the Karun and carrying a small local traffic, but at a loss. 

In November 1875 the Euphrates and Tigris S, N. Co., practically 
identical with Messrs. Lynch, having become aware of Messrs. Gray, 
Paul, and Co.^’s plans, addressed Her Majesty^s Government requesting 
that, if a concession for the navigation of the Karun were obtained from 
the Persian Government, their own past services to British trade in 
Turkish Hraq and Persia might be recognised by their being allowed to 
tender for any mail service of which the establishment on that river was 
contemplated. The firm also requested the Government of India to 
support their claims to consideration in the matter. 

At the end of 1875 the Government of India, who now attached 
considerable importance to the Karun project, proposed that, in event of 
its reaching the stage of action, some subsidy might be granted to 
Messrs. Gray, Paul, & Co. or to Messrs. Lynch from Indian revenues 
to enable them to carry it into execution ; and about the same time 
Mr. Mackenzie, on behalf of the former firm, approached His Majesty 
the Shah with a suggestion that Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co., should be 
allowed to place steamers on the Karun and run them without any 
subsidy from the Persian Government. His proposals at first found 
favour, and a council composed of Princes, Ministers, and other high 
officials recommended that the navigation of the Karun should be 
thrown open to the world, — a result apparently acquiesced in by 
Mr. Mackenzie, who perhaps did not consider a * monopoly essential to 
the success of the enterprise. The matter appeared to be settled, when, 
unexpectedly, it was announced by the Persian Government that r;iver, 

^ In 1882, however, Messrs. Gray, Paal, & Co. did not co^.sider that they could 
safely engage in navigation on the Kartin unless they were granted exclusive rights 
for 50 years. This may account for their placing no steamer on the river when it was 
afterwards opened to general navigation, 
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navigation^ and port dues, such as were realised in Europe^ would be 
claimed by them on the Karun ; and in consequence of this requirement, 
to which Mr. Mackenzie did not think it proper to submit, as no con- 
veniences would be provided by the Persian Government, the negotiations 
abruptly came to a standstill. 

Her Majesty^s Government, the Government of India, and the 
British representative at Tehran, Mr. Thomson, were now in complete 
accord as to the great desirability of the Karun route being opened to 
British trade ; hut the last named did not consider the time suitable for 
pressing the matter. In November 1876, under instructions from 
London, he reminded the Persian Government of their acceptance of the 
principle of free navigation on the Karun ; but, though he frequently 
returned to the subject, he could not induce them to take any action. 

In August 1877 the British firm chiefly interested again sought the 
aid of Her Majesty^s Government in pushing their scheme ; the opportu- 
nity seemed favourable, for war between Russia and Turkey had to a 
great extent closed communications in the north and trade showed a 
southward tendency ; and Mr. Thomson was directed to make fresh 
representations at Tehran. He did so, but with untoward results. The 
reply of the Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs was adverse and put 
an end to all discussion for the time, being couched in the following 
terms ^ ^^In reply, I beg to state most respectfully that the Persian 
Ministers always feel thankful for the sincere friendship and interest 
shown by the British Government, and are at all times anxious to 
respect and carry out, as far as possible, the representations made by the 
legation. But as regards the Karun river and its navigation by 
steamers, in consideration of political obstacles at present existing, to 
specify which is unnecessary, they beg to be completely excused for the 
present, and regret their inability to carry out this undertaking at the 
present moment/^ 

Mr. Thomson, however, neglected none of the opportunities which 
discussions concerning proposed concessions to other foreign nations in 
Persia afforded for impressing on the Persian Government the advant- 
ages to themselves of the Karun scheme. He pointed out that it would 
give the country direct communication with the outer world vid the 
Persian Gulf and the open sea, and that this would be safer than a 
railway system the connection of which with Europe Russia was in a 
position to interrupt ] and at length some effect seemed to have been 
produced on mind of ^the„Shah, who in August 1878 professed to 
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have arrangements in view for the navigation of the Karun among 
other matters. Very soon^ however, the attitude of the Shah to the 
British proposals again became hostile ; and it was at last discovered, or 
rather conjectured, that the cause of all his hesitation was a fear lest, if 
the value of Muhammareh as a port should be greatly increased, the 
temptation to annex it might become irresistible to the British Govern- 
ment. At length, in January 1879, His Persian Majesty's irritation at 
the perseverance of the British Legation exploded in a letter which he 
wrote to his Minister for Foreign Affairs, with ill-considered instructions 
that it should be read to Mr. Thomson : it bore that the insistence of 
Her Majesty's Government with reference to the Karun aroused his 
suspicions ; that Persia was not a dependent but an independent power ; 
that, if his consent was requested in the matter, he declined to give it ; 
and that, if force was contemplated, that was another thing." The 
communication was afterwards retracted; but the Karun remained 
closed to navigation by foreigners. 

In 1881 the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs promised the 
British representative at Tehran that, if only the British Government 
would use their influence to procure the removal from the frontier of the 
Kurdish chief 'Obaid Ulleh, a Turkish subject, who was threatening 
Persian territory, the Persian Government would on their part open the 
Karun to foreign navigation and even connect Shushtar by a road with 
Tehran. The desired representations were accordingly made by His 
Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople ; but, possibly in 
consequence of an impression at Tehran that the deportation of the 
turbulent chief was due more to Russian than to British influence, 
Mr. Thomson, when he reverted to the question of the Karun, met only 
with evasions. 

Meanwhile the Zill-us-Sultan, son of the Shah, had been appointed 
Governor-General of 'Arabistan in 1880 and of Fars in 1881,’in addition 
to other provinces and had established friendly relations with Colonel 
Ross, the British Resident at Bushehr; and at the beginning of 188S, 
the question of the Karun having been refeiTed to him by his royal 
father for an opinion, he undertook to obtain permission for navigation 
of the river by British vessels, provided that a British decoration were 
promised him. A Persian engineer whom he employed reported, 
however, in July 188^, that the admission of foreign ships to the Karun 
would be a military danger, recommending at the same time that the 
Persian Government should place steamers of its own on the river; and 
the Zill-us-Sultan's influence, if it were really exerted, proved unequal to 
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the task of removing the Shakes prejudices. At the end of 1882^ it was 
understood that the Prince had definitiYely failed to secure^ not only a 
special British concession for navigation such as Colonel Boss sought, 
but even the opening of the river to foreign trade in general, in regard 
to which he had corresponded with Mr. Thomson. 

The Shaikh of Muhammareh at this time possessed a steamer of some 
size, the Karun which made voyages on the river. 

Closer ^ While the above negotiations were in progress the Ahwaz rapids, 

of tL' Earsn formed the chief difficulty in the way of steam navigation on the 

route scheme Karun, were visited, carefully surveyed, and reported on in December 
by the 

British 1881 by Captain H. Wells, B.E., who was accompanied by 

Secretary of the British Legation at Tehran, and 
who also examined the road question. In 1883 the practicability, as a 
trade route, of the Karun supplemented by a road leading northwai-d 
was discussed, with reference to both physical and political obstacles, by 
Sir H. Eawlinson, Sir 0. St. John, and Mr. W. Baring of the Tehran 
Legation, in elaborate papers. The opinion of Sir H. Kawlinson was 
most unfavourable, he regarding “ the whole question of opening up the 
Karun” as “a delusion and a snare”; and the opiniors of the other 
authorities were guarded. Their memoranda were reviewed in the follow- 
ing year by His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Tehran, after a report 
on the road question had been submitted by Captain Wells; but the final 
result of the whole discussion was vague and inconclusive for want of 
precise data in the form of surveys. 

Karan- -n • 

Karkheh During the lull which ensued in the British proceedings with 

projeet of M. ^'^® of the Karun, a curious scheme was propounded 

Yawillier, to the Zill-us-Sultan by M. Vauvillier, a French engineer in the Persian 

' service. His report, dated 26th Fehrua,ry 1883, though closed at 
Kermanshah, bore no internal evidence of personal acquaintance with 
the country to be traversed. His idea was to connect the Da river 
and the Karkheh near Dizful by a navigable canal ; and the means of 
exploration which he suggested were two or three steam launches and a 
short transportable Deoauville railway, the launches to carry the railway 
where there was a sufficiency of water and the railway to carry the 
launches where there was not, the whole expedition thus progressing 
triumphantly from Muhammareh to Kermanshah. It does not appear 

whether any step were taken to give effect to this seemingly crude and 
fantastic project. 
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The British negotiations for the opening of the Karlin to foreign Opening of 

trade remained in abeyance until 1888, when they were resuscitated and com- 

successfully concluded by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, His Britannic mercial navi- 
. . . -n . gationofall 

Majesty^s Minister in Persia, nations, Oct. 

On the 18th September 1888 the British representative addressed a 
note to the Shah^s Government, referring to previous encouraging 
assurances, pointing out that Persia was as yet practically closed to the 
trade of the world and that her northern communications with places 
abroad were commanded by a single foreign power, and explaining that 
the British Government claimed no exclusive privileges but only gave 
well meant advice to Persia, whose integrity and independence they had 
guaranteed; the note concluded: ^^Her Majesty^s Government there- 
fore, as the friends and allies of Persia, have instructed me to enquire 
when they may expect that the assurances and promises given may be 
carried into effect, and they trust that the official answer they receive 
may be in full accordance with those feelings of friendship and cordial 
understanding between the two countries which it is the desire of Her 
Majesty^s Government to consolidate and maintain/^ 

It was found that the Shah was now disposed to throw the river open 
to general trade and saw only two difficulties in the way : the first was a 
promise that he had given in 1887 not to permit the construction of any 
railway or waterway in Persia by a foreign company without first con- 
sulting the Emperor of Russia ; the second, a fear that foreign Govern- 
ments might erect forts on the Karun or make use of the river for 
military purposes. The first of these was removed by the argument 
that the opening of the Karun Was a national measure, not a 
concession to any foreign company; the other by pointing out that 
the Persian Government had it in their power to prohibit by regulations 
the erection of forts, the importation of arms, and' other dangerous 
operations by foreigners. 

Ultimately the Shah decided to accede to the wishes of the British 
Government on condition of receiving two steamers as a gift, besides 
some assurance of protection against Russia in case the opening of the 
Karun should be resented by that power. These terms having been 
accepted, it was intimated to His Britannic Majesty^s Minister on the 
25th October 1888 that the Persian Government had sanctioned the 
opening of the river below Ahwaz to foreign shipping and trade, reserv* 
ing the right to issue regulations for navigation and to levy tolls ; that a 
road for wheeled traffic from Dizful to Ispahan or Qum would be com- 
pleted within three years ; and that a tramway round the Ahwaz rapids 
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would be constructed by the Persian Government to facilitate tranship- 
ment between the lower and the upper river; the exclusive right of navi- 
gation on the latter of these being at the same time reserved to the 
Persian Government. The whole transaction was to be treated as secret 
until a notification opening the river should have appeared in the Tehran 
Gazette. 

The promised notification; it would seem, was published without any 
undue delay and embodied the Persian regulations for the navigation of 
the KainiU; which were conceived as follows 

Kamn Rivet Regulations, 

♦The Persian Government in order to facilitate commerce, increase tlie wealth of the 
country and render her lands profitable, has opened the river Kartin, subject to the 
following regulations, and has allowed the navigation from Muhammareh to Ah\^az 
by tbe merobantile marine of all nations. The vessels navigating tbe Karnn will 
carry out tbe regulations of tbe Government, which regulations shall hold good for ten 
years without fail after which they will be modified according to tbe exigencies of 
ciroomstances. 

(1) Tbe commercial steamers of merchants of friendly Governments must not 
remain at tbe landing places or in the river longer than necessary for the purpose of 
loading, unloading and provisioning themselves for the journey. 

(2) Persons whose presence is detrimental to order and who would cause difficulties 
by their presence should not be taken on board the vessels, whoever comes should be 
provided with a passport from bis own Government otherwise if any one arrives 
without a passport it is impossible to understand what his business may he. 

(3) Uuderno pretext whatsoever will any vessel have the right protect any Persian 
subject in any way. 

(4) The traosport of arms is absolutely prohibited and if this rule is disregarded 
the same will be seized, 

(6) INo explosive goods whatsoever shall he tzanspoiied. 


♦This translation of the Karun Eegulations is taken from Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s 
Frms oftheEelaUonSi 1912, pages 90-91, where the author has subjoined to it 
the following notes ; 

Norn l;--Above translation was received on 27th October 1890 at Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consulate, Muhammai'eh, from Besidenoy, Bushire. 

Note 2.-As the “ mermtile marine ” is mentioned, protests have been made bv the 
Uarguzarwbfnever.Eoyal Indian Marine Steamer “ Lawrence ” baa entered tbe Karun, 

M.w'- opposite 01' above Her 

Majesty sConsdate. Notlung has ever Mowed from these protests, and the question 

nrto^on^WereV? ul ft ^Ut 0'S it is 

MahaZ^™l warships to anchor in the KJrQn below 

^ Sp * “ '^^oent years to assert such a right, 

order^thfri was modified in 1890 by tbe Amin-es-Saltan who 

nnwa^^^u ®bould be paid for tbe 

K’ if empty. On the return trip 1 hranpei- ton on the 

vessel . actual cargo, if loaded, nothing if empty. 

Mh' iSlS Sj'tr'' '■‘-1’"“ H9! tW »• a.»»latoo 
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(6) Shipowners shall not erect any buildings whatsoever, such as coal depots, ware- 
houses, shops, caravanserais or manufactories, etc., on the banhs of the river. 

(7) For the storage of merchandise and coal dep6ts and warehouses as well as 
lauding places in sufficient quantity will be constructed on the part of the Persian 
Government or Persian merchants. 

(8) Eeasonable rates, to he paid by the shipowners, will he fixed for the hire of the 
dep6ts and warehouses. 

(9) The storekeepers of the coal stores shall be Persian subjects. 

(10) The ships shall not proceed higher than Ahwaz. 

(11) For the merchandise dep6ts a trustworthy man shall he chosen in Persia 
and another shall he chosen on the part of the whole of the shipowners, together they 
shall look after the depots. 

(12) The watchmen of the depots, such as guards, etc., shall all be appointed by 
the Persian Government. 

(13) No one belonging to any vessel has any right whatsoever to buy, sell, or 
mortgage, etc-, any property from or to any Persian subject. 

(14) From the vessels navigating the Karun to Ahwaz, for going and returning, if 
a steam vessel a tonnage of one kran per ton and if a sailing vessel ten shahis as toll 
and right of way will be levied. Unladen vessel shall pay half tolls. Sailing vessels 
belonging to Persian subjects under 30 tons will be iBxempted from these due*'. 

(15) Porters for the porterage from the landing places to the vessels and from the 
vessels to the loading places shall he provided by the Persian Government, who will 
keep a register of them and supply them with a badge. 

(16) When a Persian subject who with the permission of the Persian Government 
has entered the service of the vessels renders himself liable to the law, his trial and 
punishment shall be conducted by the Persian representative without any interference. 

(17) With reference to the flags of the vessels they will be regulated by the 
general maritime laws on the subject. 

(18) Employes of the vessels are prohibited from lending Persians generally any 
sums of money in excess of two tomans, trading being excepted. 

(19) No friendly Government has any right whatsoever to interfere with the 
depth, course orbed of. the river. 

(20) The number, names and employment of persons who, with the permission of 
the Government, are employed on the vessels of friendly Governments shall he entered 
in the Government books and should have a Persian passport, otherwise they are not 
allowed to take service. 

(21) As this permission to the mercantile marines of friendly Governments to 
navigate the Karun is solely for the purpose of facilitating and stimulating trade 
and nothing else, this will by no means be allowed to be made a pretext for political 
discussions of any sort. 

(22) The regulations obtaining regarding wrecks on shores generally shall govern 
such cases and the salvage shall be paid to the natives of the shore. 

(23) Dangerous goods such as arms, etc., shall not he sold by the employes of the 
vessels to Persian subjects, nomads or tribes, if sold they will be seized and their value 
returned. 

(24) Should any one vessel of a friendly power violate these regulations, if a 
steamer 600 tomans, and if a sailing vessel 300 tomans, fine will he inflicted and the 
vessel shall be prohibited from the navigation for two years. 

Addend%m»--^1^ case of dispute the Persian text to be gone by* 
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In December 1888, in order to determine tbe value of the Bahman- 
shir as a water way, in connection with the opening of the Karun, that 
stream was explored to a distance of 20 miles from the sea by the 
Bushehr Besidency steamer E.I.M.S. “Lawrence;” and Captain 
Butterworth afterwards descended it throughout its length, taking sound- 
ings by the way. The results of this examination were to show that 
it was impracticable in its actual state, as a passage for ocean steamers. 

On the 30th October 1888, immediately on tbe receipt of telegraphic 
information that navigation on the Karun below Ahwaz had been 
declared free, the steam launch “ Arab ” belonging to Messrs. Grey 
Mackenzie, & Co., the Basrah house of Messrs. Grey, Paul, & Co., was 
despatched from Basrah to the Karun as a pioneer and to establish the right 
of way ; but, as she drew five feet of water and the river was then at its 
lowest, she was immediately followed by the “ Bloss' Lynch,” a large 
side paddle steamer owned by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, of which the draft was three feet. The Shaikh of 
Muhammerah not having as yet received any orders from the Persian 
Government to permit foreign vessels to enter the Karun, though the 
issue of such had been promised at Tehran, it was arranged in order not 
to compromise him that both these vessels should pass Muhammareh at 
night, and that their Captains should report to the Nizam-us-Saltaneh, 
Governor of ’Arabistan, the fact of their having done so. 

Eortnightly runs between Muhammareh and Ahwaz were made for 
some months by the “ Blosse Lynch,” after which, being found too long 
and too deep for a river so full of sharp bends and in some seasons so 
shallow as the Karun, she was replaced by the “ Shushan,” a stern- 
wheeler 100 feet in length and of feet draft with three rudders, 
built originally for the Nile Expedition; but again in 1890, the 
“ Sushan” having been removed to the upper river, the maintenance of 
Messrs. Lynch’s service on the lower Karun once more devolved for a 
time on the “Blosse Lynch.” In July 1891, a launch towing a barge 
was substituted, but was replaced in 1892, by the “ Malamir,” a vessel 
of the same type as the “Blosse Lynch ” but not so large. 

The Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company, experimented 
on the Karun for a while with a small steamer, the “ Iran ;” but the 
return obtained was inadequate and they shortly withdrew her, leaving 

Messra. Lynch the only British firm in the field, with none, but Persian 
rivals. 
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In 1889^ with a view to realising the profits of navigation above 
A.hwaz which they had reserved for themselves^ the Persian Government 
placed the Susa/' a river steamer obtained from Germany in 1885^ 
upon the upper Karun ; but she was of ^ an unsuitable type, besides 
being badly managed; and Messrs. Lynch had to obtain facilities from 
the Persian authorities for the transfer of their cargoes between Ahwaz 
and Shushtar in native sailing boats under Persian management. 

To fulfil the conditions made by the Shah in opening the river it 
was at first arranged, in November 1888, that he should be presented 
with a pair of steam vessels worth about £10,000 each, of which one 
should be paid for by Messrs. Lynch and the other by the British and 
Indian Governments in equal shares. In December 1889; it was 
decided that the Shushan/' then working on the lower river, should be 
offered to the Shah on the part of Messrs. Lynch; but contentious 
matters connected with the navigation oO the river had begun to crop 
up, and the opportunity was utilised to settle some of these. At length 
in February 1890 His Majesty was graciously pleased to accept the 
Shushan " for the transport of passengers and merchandise between 
Ahwaz and Shushtar and Dizful/' an assurance in writing being at the 
same time given by his principal Minister, the Amimus-Sultan, to Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff that she should ^^work continuously and in con- 
nection with the steamers^' of Messrs. Lynch, unless prevented by 
extraordinary celestial events^'; while verbal promises were given by the 
Persian to the British Minister that the representatives of Messrs. Lynch 
should be consulted in the appointment of the Shushan's '' Captain and 
Engineer ; that her hours of sailing and the rates of freight on cargo 
carried by her should be decided by arrangement between them and the 
Persian authorities ; and, finally, that the Persian customs duty on goods 
should be collected at Muhammareh, Ahwaz, or Shushtar according to 
their destination. These points having been settled, the Shushan'^ 
was taken over the Ahwaz rapids on the spring rise of 1890 and handed 
over to the Persian authorities. In 1891 the Susa " and the Shushan^ ^ 
were both in use between Ahwaz and Shushtar, the former on the 
Gargar, the latter on the Shatait. The second vessel promised to the 
Shah was not in the end given ; possibly it had been shown that there 
was not work for a third ship. 

Unfortunately the Karun Regulations were applied in a spirit even 
more illiberal than that in which they had been drafted, the interpreta^ 
tions placed upon them by the local Persian authorities, especially the 
* The** Susu was of 36 tons and originally carried giins; she was not built for trade. 
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Company, 

1888-94. 


Earguzars at Muhammaieh and Nasiri (Ahwaz); being perversely 
stringent and even unreasonable. At first an impression seemed to 
prevail in the Persian official mind that by means of the Eegiilations 
the general treaty rights of British subjects in Persia had been 
abrogated in ^Arabistan^ which as regards treatment of foreigners was 
to be considered an exceptional province. 

Other circumstances for which they were not responsible combined 
to make Messrs. Lynch unpopular and so to aggravate the difficulties of 
their position j the Arab Shaikhs and tribesmen looked on them with 
disfavour as the cause of more Persian officials having been imported 
into the country ; the native merchants and caravan men disliked them 
as competitors in business and their obduracy in the principle of not 
paying bribes was bitterly resented by the Persian authorities whose 
chief duty was to supervise their proceedings. 

The first difficulty of the firm arose from the articles in the Regula- 
tions (Nos, 6^ 7 and 8) which debarred shipowners from erecting build- 
ings, etc., on their own account and made them dependent for accom- 
modation on the Persian Government or Persian merchants. Under 
these articles they were frustrated in their endeavours to obtain laud 
on which to construct wharves, warehouses and offices at Muhammareh 
and Nasiri ; and His Britannic Majesty^s Minister thought it 
inexpedient to intervene on] their behalf, possibly because— -as will 
appear elsewhere in the history of the Persian Coast and Islands — the 
question of the business premises of foreigners in Persia was already a 
vexed question of treaty right ; and Messrs. Lynch were obliged to 
make the best arrangements they could with the rapacious individuals, 
or the equally rapacious Government at whose mercy they found them- 
selves. At Nasiri, where a concession for providing them with accom- 
modation had been granted to the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar, a rich merchant of 
Bushehr and a friend of the Nizam-us-Saltaneh, the negotiations conti- 
nued without success during three years, the firm in the meantime 
occupying a mat shed for which they paid the exorbitant rent of 600 
Tumans or about £170 a year,— the rent of the, as yet non-existent, 
building j and it was only in 1894 that they at last obtained lease 
for a building which they were themselves to erect on account of the 
Persian Government, and for which they were to pay rent at the rate 
of 15 per cent, a year on the total cost of construction. At Shalaili, 
the landing place for Shlishtar, they were unable to secure premises of 


* lieutenant A. T. Wilson^s triois of tho BelatmiSf etc,, pages 81*82* 
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any sort for storing cargo ; and there the most elementary facilities for 
loading and unloading goods were denied them. 

The employ^ of Messrs. Lynch at Nasiri and Shushtar were at 
first subjected to every kind of harassment and vexation. Aspersions 
were made on the moral character of Mr. J. C. Gaskin^ their Nasiri 
agent, the chief foundation of which was that he sometimes wore 
native costume ; and, when he wished to engage a private servant in 
addition to a Christian cook that he had brought with him, the Persian 
authorities insisted on appointing the man themselves, employed him 
on their own business also, and mulcted him of part of his salary. The 
result of these tactics was that Mr. Gaskin could not keep a local man 
in his service ; and the only pretext of the Persian officials for their 
interference was the article in the Regulations (No. 15) which provided 
that porters for working the cargo of vessels must be supplied by the 
Persian Government. The Karguzar even went so far as to protest 
against Mr. Gaskin’s employment at Nasiri at all, on the ground of 
his being a European ; even the Regulations affording no warrant for 
an objection of such a nature, he subsequently fell back upon the article 
(No, referring to persons whose presence was detrimental to order. 
Mr. Gaskin was firmly sustained by his employers, who felt that to 
remove him would be to lower British prestige and to encourage the 
Persians in obstructive action ; his character was vindicated by Colonel 
Ross, the Resident in the Persian Gulf ; no notice was taken by the 
Nizam-us-Saltaneh, the Persian Governor of ^Arabistan, of the charges 
against him ; and after a time the trouble subsided. 

Messrs. Lynches first representative at Shushtar found difficulty in the 
beginning in supplying himself with the commonest necessities of life, 
even drinking water ; and a boycott of British trade, as well as an 
interdict on personal intercourse with the agent, seemed at this centre to 
have been declared. By 1890, however, the position of both agents had 
greatly improved, and it was reported that the good relations which they 
had succeeded in establishing with their surroundings were equally 
creditable to themselves and advantageous to the business. 

A dispute early arose as to the meaning of the article in the Regula- 
tions (No, 14) referring to tonnage dues, the Karguzar at Muhammareh 
claiming one Qran per ton of a vesseFs registered tonnage for each 
journey up or down the river, while Messrs. Lynch contended that 
this charge should cover the round voyage from Muhammareh to 
Nasiri and back. It was decided to refer the point to Tehran ; and 
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meanwliile Messrs. Lynch oiPered to give a bond for payment in full 
of the Persian claim in case His Majesty the Shah, on his return from 
Europe, should decide in favour of the Karguzar ; but such a bond the 
Karguzar refused to accept. At length a compromise was arranged at 
the capital whereby vessels ascending the river in cargo were to pay 
one Q,ran per ton register and unla,den vessels half that amount, while 
vessels descending were to be liable to a charge of one Glran per ton of 
actual cargo only. 

The question of the actual tonnage of the “ Blosse Lynch ” gave 
rise to disagreeable discussions. The Karguzar of Muhammareh 
demanded the production of the builders' original certificate of tonnage 
and Messrs. Lynch at first stated that it was in their head office in 
London, but afterwards informed the Karguzar that it was lost. A 
certificate of tonnage verified by a British consular authority was then 
furnished by them, but was rejected by the Karguzar until orders for 
its acceptance had been obtained from the Persian G-overnmont at 
Tehran. 

It was long before the local Persian authorities could be induced 
to act in accordance with the arrangement, sanctioned at Tehran early 
in 1890, under which customs duty on cargo consigned to Ahwaz and 
Shushtar was to be collected at those places instead of Muhammareh. 
This was an important privilege, as in its absence merchandize for up 
country was opened for examination at Muhammareh, which entailed 
loss and damage, besides extra charges to importers. The inconvenience 
of being unable to obtain direct bills of lading for Ahwaz and 
Shushtar was greatly felt by merchants, and they had also to pay 
transit dues on the river for goods on which they had already paid 
customs duty at Muhammareh. In June 1891, for this last reason 
goods for Shushtar were still generally conveyed to Shushtar by land 
but, in the October following, transhipment in bond from ocean to 
nver steamers at Muhammareh was begun, removing the difficulties as 
regards imported goods. 

The “Shushan" on the upper river though presented to the Shah, 
was also the cause of considerable unpleasantness. The Persian Govern- 
ment objected to a proposal by Messrs. Lynch, who under agreement had 
a voice m the matter, that, on account of the risks of navigation above 
Ahwaz, her captain and engineer should be Europeans on salaries amount- 
mg ^ 0 a out 500 Qrans a month ; these salaries were payable by the 
Persian Government. It was then arranged that the vessel should be 
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entirely managed by Messrs. Lynch for three months upon the ShaVs 
account ; but, as the result of her running was a deficit^ the Persian Govern^ 
ment^ which declined to make it good, left her permanently in Messrs. 
Lynches hands ; and Messrs. Lynch seem to have considered the loss thus 
imposed on them a lesser evil than that all the steamers on the upper river 
should be under Persian management. The deficit of the Shushan 
thus falling entirely upon Messrs. Lynch, the Persian authorities (or 
concessionaires representing them) proceeded to run the Susa^’ the other 
vessel above Ahwaz, in opposition to her ; and in June 1891, though the 
“ Shushan had been accepted by the Shah expressly for the carriage of 
passengers and goods to Dizful as well as to Shushtar, the Governor of 
-"Arabistan protested against her being sent to the Diz, where the Susa 
had already gone : in the following August, however, the objection was 
withdrawn. In January 1892 Colonel Talbot, the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, visited Nasiri, was well received by the Shahab-ul-Mulk, 
and, in company with Mr. Dicey, Messrs. Lynches Agent at Basrah, 
and Messrs. Gaskin and Holland, their Agents at Nasiri and Shushtar, 
ascended the Diz as far as the Shushan could take them, but the 
impression which he formed of the capabilities of the river was unfavour- 
able, In May 1892 the Shushan was sent to Basrah for repairs ; and 
the lowness of the river, after these had been executed, prevented her passing 
the Ahwaz rapids again until the month of December following. 
Messrs. Lynch applied for leave to substitute, during this interval, a 
steam launch and barge on the upper river; but the request was 
refused. In March 1893 the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, with 
his First Assistant, was able again to test the navigability of the Diz in 
the Shushan.^^ Colonel Talbot on this occasion almost reached Kut 
^Abdush Shah, the highest point ever attained by a steam vessel ; but a 
sudden fall of the river obliged him to beat a hasty retreat and satisfied 
him as to the inutility of the Diz as a commercial highway. 

The towing of barges was also another subject of controversy. After 
permission for the use of two barges had been given by the Persian 
Government, the Karguzar of Muhammareh argued that only wooden 
boats were included in the term barge dubah and tried to prevent 
the mooring at Muhammareh of an iron barge which Messrs. Lynch 
had had especially built for use on the upper Karun. Instructions from 
Tehran \vere required to convince him of his error. 

It even happened, though perhaps at a later date, that the article in 
the Regulations (No. 19) prohibiting interference with the depth; eourse, 
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and bed of the river, was invoked to prevent the removal therefrom of 
natural obstacles to navigation. 

In July 1893, at the height of the Shi^ah Muharram celebrations, a 
fanatical demonstration was made by a crowd of 3,000 persons against 
the residence of Messrs. Lynches agent at Shushtar, whose life even 
was threatened. Providentially the Persian Grovernor of ^Arabistan 
received information of it in time to avert a catastrophe by sending an 
armed force which dispersed the mob. An enquiry into the circum- 
stances was held by Her Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consul from 
Muhammareh, and the result was to discredit certain charges against 
the agent which the promoters of the riot had invented in palliation of 
their conduct ; indeed, a written disclaimer of all cause of complaint 
against Messrs. Lynches agent was furnished by the Persian Deputy 
Governor of Shushtar. 

In March 1894 the Resident in the Persian Gulf, Colonel Wilson, 
made a tour to Nasiri and Shushtar. 

In November 1895, the lawless proceedings of Persian soldiershaving 
occasioned a fracas on hoard Messrs. Lynches steamer at Nasiri, the 
firm^s local representatives proceeded to the residence of the Deputy 
Governor to lodge a complaint. Upon this the Persian Military 
garrison at Nasiri, who were noted at the time as a violent and 
disorderly body, rushed to arms including some of those actually on 
duty at the Deputy Governoris house, and savagely assaulted the 
gentlemen, causing them serious injuries. A show was made by the 
Persian authorities of punishing the soldiers concerned in the affair on 
the steamer ,* but those implicated in the assault were allowed to escape 

altogether, and eight months passed before compensation was paid to tlie 
sufferers. 

In'1887, before the opening of the Karun navigation, it was proposed 
with the countenance of the Amin-us-Sultan, the most powerful Persian 
Minister of the day, to form a Persian syndicate headed by the Malik- 
ut-Tujjar for the exploitation of a monopoly of trade on the Karun which 
the Persian Government would grant them. The Malik-ut-Tujjar, 
though a Persian, was horn in British India; he professed willingness to 
admit British capital to the enterprise ; and the scheme seems to have 
been welcomed by the British firm, Messrs. Gray, Paul, and Company 
of Bushehr as preferable to the continued virtual closure of the river. 

At the end of 1888, after the lower river had been thrown open to 
general traffi c, a special* concession and monopoly were given by the Shah 
^ See Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s Fr/m of the Belations, pages 91-93. 
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to a Persian syndicate^ styled the Nasiri Company; of 'which the most 
prominent members were the Malik-ut-Tujjar (Haji Muhammad Mehdi, 
Mo^tamad-us-Sultan) and the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar (Haji Agha Muhammad, 
a wealthy merchant qf Bushehr). The Company were invested with 
exclusive rights of navigation on the Karun and its branches above 
AhwaZ; an exception being made in favour of the Shakes steamer 

Susa the privilege of providing accommodation for Messrs. Lynch 
at Muhammareh'^ and Shushtar was assigned to them ; they were to 
construct a quay, caravanserais, and shops at Nasiri, where they were 
permitted to levy landing dues except from pilgrims ; a cart or tramway 
service for the passage of the Ahwaz rapids was to be organised by them, 
for the use of which they were authorised to demand payment according 
to a fixed scale ; and various other advantages were conferred and duties 
imposed on them by the terms of the concession, which was declared in- 
capable of being transferred to foreigners. 

Behind the Nasiri Company, thus established, stood the Amin-us- 
Sultan, and the Nizam-us-Sultaneh, Governor of the province; and. Shaikh 
Miz^al Khan of Muhammareh having been drawn into the concern, his 
great influence was utilised — though secretly—to obstruct Messrs. Lynch. 
This was done by deflecting business from them by order ; by manipu- 
lating the customs of Muhammareh, of which the Shaikh was the farmer, 
so as to favour clients of the Nasiri Company ; by deterring labourers 
from working for Messrs. Lynch; by cutting off supplies from their 
employes ; and generally, by penalising relations of any sort with them 
on the part of natives of the country. The result in 1891-92 was that 
while Messrs. Ljnch obtained most of the passenger trafflc, the Persian 
steamers carried about four-fifths of the cargo, though their freights 
were much higher. 

Though under their concession they were required to maintain at 
least two vessels on the upper river, it is not clear that the Nasiri 
Company always — or ever — did so; but by 1891 they owned in all 
three steamers of which at least one, ^^the Nasiri 63 feet long, towing 
2 barges, ran on tbe lower Karun in competition with Messrs. Lynch ; 
and they had constructed, aftert two years^ delay, a Nasiri- Ahwaz portage 

^ Nasiri was not mentioned in this con iiection in the Company's charter ; but there 
too Messrs. Lynch were placed in the hands of the Mu’in-ut-Tujjar, their principal trade 
rival and a member of the syndicate. 

t In Lecemher 1890 it was found necessary to urge the Persian Government to 
expedite the construction of this tramway and His Britannic Majesty's Minister at 
Tehran obtained a formal assurance from the Shah that it would not be longer deferred. 
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tramway. The charges on the tramway were kept within bounds only 
by the competition of mule carriage, a factor which the Persian autho- 
rities at one time tried to eliminate by intimidation of the muleteers, 
Caravanserais and bazaars were duly built at Nasiri by the Company, 

In May 1898 the Nasiri Company announced that they had opened 
the Diz river to traffic and had placed on it the Susa which was 
now worked by them. This vessel made several trips on the Diz, but 
on one occasion had great difficulty in returning, being nearly wrecked 
below Kut Bandar, and leaving behind a barge which she had in tow. 
There was also a hitch as to customs facilities by this route, and the 
service ceased. In this year the Company's, or perhaps more correctly 
the Shaikh of Muhammareh^s, operations on the lower Karun were dis- 
continued, and Messrs. Lynch were left for a time in sole possession of 
the lower river. 

In 1895 a new Persian Company, known as the Shahanshahi, was 
formed by the Shaikh of Muhammareh and some Shushtar merchants for 
the carrying trade of the Karun, and almost at once recaptured from 
Messrs. Lynch the bulk of the local shipping trade to Nasiri and of the 
through trade to Shushtar, 
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1891, 


1893-1894. 

1895* 


Arbitrary and useless embargoes on the exportation of food stuffs 
from ^Arabistan, similar to those from which the trade of the Persian 
Coast suffered, retarded the natural development of trade on the Karun 
by restricting the operations of British merchants and other wholesale 
exporters, so discouraging producers from increasing their output. 

The Karun had hardly been opened to navigation when an interdict 
on tbe exportation of wheat was imposed on the lower river and was 
presently extended to the upper, though the existence of scarcity appear- 
ed doubtful and the accumulation of grain in the country seemed 
unlikely, in any case, to benefit the people at large. Again in 1891 the 
export of wheat from the upper Karun was prohibited in July, from 
Muhammareh in November. 

In 1893—1894 the crops on the Karun were good, but the export of 
grain was again temporarily prevented. 

Yet again, about the middle of 1895, notwithstanding the suffi- 
ciency of the preceding harvest, an embargo on grain was suddenly im- 
posed ; but, the notice given being unreasonably short in view of local 
difficulties connected with purchase and land and river transport, a 
postponement of the date of its coming into force was with difficulty 
obtained. This embargo caused inconvenience to the Shaikh of 
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Muhammareli and Ms subjects, who complained in consequence that 
they found it hard to meet the Persian revenue demand for the year ; but 
it was largely evaded by the clandestine removal of grain from 
Hawizeh and other districts to Basrah in Turkish territory, and by 
the shipment of Ramuz produce from the Persian port of Ma^shur, 
where the embargo was not enforced. Thus the restriction while it 
injured the honest trade of British firms, stimulated smuggling by 
natives of the country and failed in its ostensible object, which was the 
retention of grain in Persia. The period for which the interdict would 
remain in force being uncertain, and indications existing of its having 
been contrived by the Persian officials for reasons which they could not 
avow, foreign merchants continued to purchase wheat in the expectation 
that sooner or later, by one means or another, they would be enabled to 
export it j but this did not suit the wire-pullers behind the scenes ; 
and presently not the exportation of grain alone but even its purchase 
and collection for storage were declared illegal. 

In January 1896 the embargo was partially relaxed by the Persian 
Grovernor of ^Arabistan, who permitted certain stocks to be exported, 
apparently without proper authority from Tehran, though the central 
Government were now disposed to let grain already bought 
leave the country, provided that no fresh purchases were made by 
exporters until the next crop was assured. At this time the whole of the 
arrangements connected with the embargo were in a state of chaos which 
bespoke the fraudulent motives underlying it, the Karguzar refusing to 
recognise orders passed by the Governor, and the Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh recovering export duty on consignments upon which the 
Governor had levied it already. For the double payments made i)y 
British exporters redress could not be obtained nearer than Tehran. In 
March the Governor capriciously put a stop to exportation, although 
the spring harvest, which was at hand, gave excellent promise. Presently 
however, he withdrew his effective veto once more ; and the embargo, 
was then understood to be at an end, every one acting as if it were ; 
but its cessation was never officially notified. 

In spite of the numerous impediments described above, Messrs. Lynch 
persevered in their Kaiun enterprise ; and though for some years at least 
the postal subsidy paid them by the British and Indian Governments 
failed to cover a deficit on their operations on the lower river — to say 
nothing of the loss which they incurred on the Shaba’s behalf on the 
upper, a considerable impulse was given to the general prosperity of the 
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country through its trade. Import showed no decided increase but between 
1890 and 1896 exports were more than doubled. Muhammareh grew 
rapidly in size and importance; and even Nasiri became a considerable 
place. 


Road projects connected with ’Arabistan, 1873—1896. 


Bival road 

projects, 

1873-83. 


The question of placing the province of ^Arabistan in communication 
with the central and northern districts of Persia by means of a road 
practicable for caravans, if not for wheeled vehicles, became prominent 
in the later years of Nasir-nd-Din Shah's reign in connection with the 
Karun trade route scheme. Such a road was indispensable, in the 
absence of a railway, if goods imported by the Persian Gulf were to be 
placed on favourable terms in the markets which it was desired to 
capture. The road problem was two-fold : it had to be determined, 
firstly, which was the best alignment for a road uniting 'Arabistan 
and northern Persia; and, secondly, whether a road following that 
alignment could be rendered superior to one following the old estab- 
lished trade route from the Persian Gulf to the interior of Persia by 
Bushehr, Shiraz, and Isfahan. 


Messrs. Gray, Paul and Co., the British firm by which the Karun 
trade route scheme was principally pushed until the opening of the 
riverto navigation, evidently held that a road to the north could be 
made from 'Arabistan which would be preferable to any Busliohr-Isfahan 
road, and they at one time inclined to a Shushtar-Isfahan alignment; but 
the opinion regarding alignment, to which they did not absolutely 
commit themselves, rested on rather slender data. The 'Arabistsin road 
question was somewhat elucidated in the discussion of the Karun trade 
route scheme in 1882-83, in which Sir H. Rawlinson, Sir 0. St. John, 
Mr. Baring, Captain Wells, and Mr. R. Thomson took part ; but there 
was little agreement among the contributors to the debate, Sir 
H. Rawlinson preferring the Bushehr-Shiraz-Isfahan route to any road 
northwds from 'Arabistan; while Sir 0, St, John thought a mule path 
mom Shushtar to Isfahan or from Dizful to Khurramabad would be 
ktter and Mr. Banng suggested a new but unsurveyed line from 

Isfahan. The information on the subject 
available at the time was in fact too scanty to admit of a final decision 
being reached. It was established, however, that the shortest road from 
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a southern port to Tehran would be one from. Dizful by Khurramabad 
and Burujird; which would be jibout 400 miles in length as against 590 
miles, the length of the next shortest, from Baghdad to Tehran, and 
760 miles, the length of one from Bushehr by Shiraz and Isfahan to 
Tehran ; and there was a general consensus of opinion that the line 
from Shushtar to Isfahan would be found impracticable except as a 
caravan road. 

In the winter of 1888-89 ^Arabistan was visited by a Persian Survey Persian 
Commission, headed by the Najm-ul-Mulk. It was charged with the Oummssion 
duty of reporting on roads as well as on other engineering works impor- 1888-89. 
tant to the province. 

In August 1890 a concession for the construction and exploitation Tehran- 
of a commercial road from Tehran to Ahwaz, with a branch from 
Burujird to Isfahan, was granted by the Persian Government. It was Concession, 
almost immediately transferred by the original Persian concessionnalre 
to the Imperial Bank of Persia, not without the approval of the Persian 
Government, and so became a British interest, The concession,* 
which was for a period of 60 years, conferred the right of constructing 
the road, of establishing a regular transport service for goods and 
passengers thereon, and of levying tolls at bridges ; together with certain 
limited privileges of cultivation at particular points. Foreign capital 
might be employed in the enterprise and foreign employes entertained, 
but the number of the latter was not to exceed 30. The road was to be 
completed within 2 J years, — a period which was subsequently extended 
to the 27th May 1913 ; and the Persian mails were to be carried by the 
Company at half rates. 

In 1896 Messrs. Lynch succeeded in arranging for the insurance as Nasiri- 
far as Isfahan, against all risks including robbery, of goods forwarded 
through them to Nasiri and there by caravan track over the Bakhtlyari 
hills to central Persia. 


Railway projects connected with ’Arabistan, 18714896. 


As a prolongation of the line of fluvial transport which it was hoped 
to establish on the Karuu, the alternative to a road northwai’ds from 
^Arabistan was a railway ; and consequently, after 1871, railway projects 
with a bearing on the province from time to time made their appearance. 

* See Lieutenant A, T. ’Wilson’s Fr^cisqfthe Relations, etc,, pages 113—115, 

il9jL 
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1876-1877. 


Conflicting 
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policy of 
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Eussia in 
Persia, 1878. 


In ] 871 Mr. Dawes of the firm of Messrs. Gray^ Paul and Co.^ sugges- 
ted the construction of a railway^ to which the Persian Government 
should afford a guarantee, or material aid in some other form, from 
Shushtar by Isfahan to Tehran. This suggestion, which did not meet 
with acceptance, was repeated by him two years later, with the obser- 
vation that a line from Dizful by Khurramabad might possibly be 
found more advantageous than one from Shushtar by Isfahan. 

After an interval, Persia having become desirous of the assistance 
of European capitalists for developing an internal railway system, the 
question of railways between the Persian Gulf and Tehran again came 
to the front in 1876 ; and as Baron Keuter had outstanding claims on 
the Persian Government Her Majesty^s Government decided to support 
him as a competitor for a southern railway concession. The line recom- 
mended by Her Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran was one from 
Tehran to Shushtar by Isfahan, which, he pointed out, would benefit by 
pilgrimages to Qum from both sides and would also carry Persian pil- 
grims proceeding to and returning from the shrines of Turkish ^Iraq 
and the Hijaz. The project, however, coupled as it was with distasteful 
proposals for the navigation of the Karun by foreign vessels, was repelled 
by the Persian Government. 

Russian advice was undoubtedly a factor in the protracted opposition 
of the Persian Government to the British scheme of a Kfirun trade 
route and to the road and railway projects connected therewith ; and, 
similarly, British influence was exerted to prevent the acquisition by 
Russia of railway advantages in the north. In 1878 the British 
Minister at Tehran opposed projected railways between Rasht and Tehran 
and between Tehran and Tabriz; but the former was discountenanced by 
the Russian Minister also, the Russian view being that any Persian 
railway which might be constructed should connect with the Russian 
system at Julfeh, according to a Russian scheme (General Palckenhagen^s) 
which had been pressed in 1874-75. Mr. Thomson pointed out the 
dangers from Russia to which the proposed lines in the north would 
expose Persia and dwelt on the innocuous character of the railway 
communications with the south the creation of which was desired by 
Britain ; but apparently without result. A concession for a Rasht- 
Tehran railway was, in fact, granted to a French Company : but the 
evident intention of Russia to prevent its commercial success by measures 
taken within her own borders prevented, in combination with other 
diflSculties, its execution, 
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The discussion of the Karun trade route scheme by British experts 
in 1882, already twice referred to, embraced, though not expressly, the 
subject of railways as well as that of roads. The most interesting opinion 
in regard to railways was expressed by Sir 0. St. John, who argued^ 
quoting parts of Spain and the western coast of South America as in- 
stances in point, that cartroads were unsuitable to southern Persia and 
that there was no useful M medid between a mule path and a light rail- 
way ; and he evidently favoured the idea of a light railway running north- 
wards from ^Arabistan. Captain Wells regarded a line of railway follow- 
ing a direct line from Shashtar to Isfahan as not feasible, but he thought 
that a practicable alignment between those two centres might be found 
by Behbehan and Shiraz. 

In 1887 a project was mooted for the construction of a railway 
between Ahwaz and Tehran, apparently by a British Company. 
Security was demanded by the projectors in the shape of one half of 
whatever increase might be obtained in the customs revenue of the 
Persian Government from Muhammareh, Shushtar, and Bushehr, and 
the British Government also would seem to have been asked for some 
guarantee ; but the project, as framed, did not meet with the 
approval of Her Majesty^s Minsters. Nothing came of it, unless an 
undertaking by the Shah in 1889, noticed elsewhere, that Britain should 
receive a preference in connection with railway construction in Southern 
Persia. 


Irrigation projects in ^Arabistan, 1875-83. 


Attention having once been directed to ^Arabistan by the Karun trade 
route scheme, it was inevitable that proposals for irrigating the province 
by a restoration of the ancient ruined barrage at Ahwaz should follow. 

In December 1875 Dr. Tholozan, physician to the Shah, with whom 
he had great influence, and himself a man of much ability, approached 
the Persian Government on the subject of a concession for the general 
development of ^Arabistan, which he suggested might be granted to a, 
French company. The concession should authorise the reconstruction 
of the Ahwaz dam by the company, together with the reclamation, and 
irrigation of the large tracts of fertile country which it would command; 
and it should also convey to them the right of working mines and forests 
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and of establishing manufactories of all kinds. The working of the 
draft concession was general, but the object in vWseemed to be to 

ac(iuire preferential if not exclusive rights for France, without exciting 

the suspicions or wounding the susceptibilities of the Persian Government. 
The grant of this concession was opposed by the British Minister at 
Tehran on the ground that it would render impossible an amicable 
adjustment of the claims of Baron Reuter, a British concessionaire, 
upon the Persian Government ; and the Shah, yielding to his pressure, 
rejected the French proposals in July 1876. 

Meanwhile, an indigenous scheme for extending irrigation and the 
cultivation of indigo for home consumption in the neighbourhood of 
Shushtar came before the Shah'^s Council in January 1876 ; but nothing 
resulted from it. 

When the Shah visited Paris in 1878 Dr. Tholozan^s scheme was 
again brought up and discussed] but the only information which His 
Majesty, on his return to Tehran, would import to the British Minister 
was that a concession for irrigation at Ahwaz was included in a l^rojet de 
Befomes which he had prepared. At the beginning of September 1878 
it became known that the French concession had been approved by the 
Council of State ] and in October, notwithstanding representations by 
Her Britannic Majesty^s Minister that an equitable settlement of the 
claims of Baron Reuter should receive precedence, it was given to Dr. 
Tholozan, largely — it was believed — as an inducement to him to continue 
in medical attendance upon the Shah. The concession as soon as it had 
been actually granted, was attacked by the British Minister on the 
ground of its being a violation in two respects, of British treaty 
rights ] for one of its articles gave the French concessionaires complete 
control of navigation locks which they were empowered to construct at 
the Ahwaz dam, i^so facto excluding the British from most-favoured 
nation treatment ; and by another article the right of building any- 
where on lands irrigated from the restored barrage, in other words over 
a great part of the plains of ^Arabistan, was illegally reserved to the 
concession holders. The infringement of Baron Reuteris unjustly can- 
celled concession was also emphasised. Thereupon the French concession, 
which for some reason was not supported or even favourably regarded 
by the French Government or their representative at Tehran, was revoked 
by the Shah, with the assent of Dr. Tholozan. 

The French project seems to have lingered on, though without much 
prospect of realisation, until January ISSS' when an engineer of fehe 
French Government M. Dieulafoy, inthe course of a journey in Persia and 
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Turkish ^Iraq examined the Ahwaz dam withh’eference to irrigation and 
navigation projects on the Karnn. His report seems to have been un- 
favourable j and it is certain that, from the time of his visit onwards, 
French political interest in ^Arahistan declined until it finally dis- 
appeared. The Persian Survey Commission under the Najm-nl-Mulk 
and the British engineer Captain Wells inspected the Ahwaz dam, the 
latter in connection with navigation only, in the same season as 
M. Dieulafoy. 

In the spring of 1883 His Royal Highness the Zill-us- Sultan held 
a concession for irrigation from the Ahwaz dam, one of its conditions 
being that only Persian capital should be employed. The Prince hoped 
that he might be able to get this restriction removed ; and Her Britannic 
Majesty's Minister in Persia did not fail to remind him, in case he 
should succeed in this, of the preferential rights of Baron Reuter j but 
there was no practical outcome of the proceedings. A Persian engineer 
employed by the Zlll-us-Sultan had previously advocated, in July 1882, 
the reconstruction of the Ahwaz dam, both as a means of Irrigation 
and to bar the access of foreign shipping to the upper Karun. 


Antiquarian researcli in 'Arabistan, 1850— '96. 

Antiquarian discoveries do not fall within the scope of this book ; 
but the- British and French excavations at Shush may be mentioned, 
on account of the connection, though slight, which they had with 
politics. 

The first examination of the Shush site w'as made in the spring of 
1850 by Messrs. Loftus and Churchill under the orders of Colonel 
Williams, the British representative on the Perso-Turkish frontier 
Delimitation Commission of 1849—52, to which they were attached. 
Though furnished by Marza Ja'far Khan, the Persian member of the 
Commission, with letters to Sulaiman Khan, the Persian Governor of 
^Arabistan, and to other authorities, Messrs. Loftus and Churchill could 
get no Workmen for digging operations; but they were able in a few 
days to prepare a general plan of the mounds. 

After a month, during which Mr. Loftus remained at Dizful 
incapacitated by a riding accident. Colonel Williams and the rest of the 
British party arrived ; and the summer was spent by them in travelling 
in the hills, and central plateau of Persia, where they visited Kirmanshab, 
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I’rencli 
exoavafcions 
at ShOsh, 
1885-86. 


HamadaHj Isfahan^ Shiraz^ etc. Towards the end of the year they 
returned to Dizfulj and a Farman for excavations at Shush having 
meanwhile been obtained from the Shah^ Mr. Loftus and Lieutenant 
Glaseott; E.N.^ preceded the others to take possession of the site. 
About a month was spent in experimental excavations, not without use- 
ful results; and the party then returned to Muhammareh to resume the 
work of the Commission for the season. 

In the course of 1851 a sum of £500 was granted by the British 
Parliament for work at Shush, which it was arranged should be carried 
out by Mr. Loftus under the supervision of Major Rawlinson, Political 
Agent at Baghdad. Mr. Loftus arrived at Shush early in 1862, after 
a somewhat adventurous journey thither from the camp of the Commis- 
sion at Mandali; and, having been joined by Lieutenant Jackson, 1. N., 
another attach^ of the Commission, he carried on excavation work for 
about three months, in the course of which the British personnel of the 
Commission under Colonel Williams paid a flying visit to his camp. 
His operations were greatly hampered by the lawlessness of the surround- 
ing tribes and the fanaticism of the religious classes at Dizful, on whose 
superstitious minds an epidemic of cholera that followed the excavations 
of 1850 had produced a sinister effect ; but his work, though not prolific 
of material objects of interest, fully established the identity of Shush 
with the Susa of classical literature and the Shushan of the Bible. 

The next excavators of Shush were M. Dieulafoy, the French 
Government engineer, who in 188 a had examined the Ahwaz dam, and 
his wife. 

Formal sanction for their operations, which were directed and sub- 
sidised by the French Government, was obtained from the Shah in 1884 
and their first season^s work extended from the end of February to the 
middle of May 1885. At the end of the year they returned to ^Arahis- 
tan, the French gunboat Scorpion being specially placed at their 
disposal for the journey, and prosecuted excavations at Shush with 

energy and success from the middle of December 1885 till the end of 

March 1886. 

Like Mr. Loftus they had serious difficulties to contend with, arising 
from the unsettled state of the country and from religions fanaticism, 
even from official obstruction. Returning to civilisation at the end of 
their first season by way of ’Amarah and the Tigris, the objects obtain- 
ed by them at Shush were impounded by the Turkish authorities, 
apparently on the absurd pretext that Shush was in Turkish territory ; but 
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diplomatic representations; assisted by tbe appearance of fbe Scorpion ^ ' 
in the Shatt-aPArab in November 1885; at last brought about a res- 
titution. At the end of the second season an attempt was made by 
the Muzaffar-ul-Mulk; Governor of ^Arabistan; to enforce a division of 
the finds with the Persian Government; a proceeding for which there 
was no warrant in the arrangements made between the French and 
Persian Governments but it was relinquished on hopes being held out of a 
French decoration being conferred on the Zill-us-SultaU; the Governor 
General 

The articles obtained in the second season^s work filled over 300 caseS; 
and invaluable assistance was rendered by Shaikh Miz'^al Khan of 
Muhammareh in the difficult task of bringing them down to the Shatt-al 
^Arab. The combined result of M. and Mme. Dieulufoy'^s two 
campaigns at Shush was a collection of remarkable interest and impor- 
tance. 

On the 12th May 1895 a general concession for antiquarian research 
in Persia was obtained by the French Government from the Government 
of the Shah ; but no work was done under it in ^Arabistan until the reign 
of the next Shah when; in December 1897; systematic excavations were 
begun at Shush by M. J. de Morgan. 


French activity in ^Arahistan, 18*75 — 96* 

There were other indications^ besides Di\ Tholozan^s Ahwaz irrigation 
scheme and the French excavations at Shush, that attention had been 
attracted in France to the province of ^ Arabistan. 

In 1881 communication was established between Marseilles and 
Basrah by a French line of steamers ; and commercial agents, who 
appeared to be naval and military officers, — a circumstance which gave 
a political complexion to the enterprise, — appeared at Muhammareh and 
engaged there in the exportation of grain and the importation of breech 
loading arms and ammunition. There was reason to believe that these 
occurrences were connected with Dr. Tholozan^s scheme, which the British 
Legation had so far successfully combated, considering that the establish- 
ment of French interests and a French community in ^ Arabistan would be 
prejudicial to Britain for commercial and even military reasons,, and that 
it might increase friction between Britain and France. According to the 
Zill-us-Sultan, who was then in correspondence with Colonel Ross, the 
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Eesideut in the Persian Gulf, on the subject of the navigation of the 
Kaiun, the French Minister at Tehran and Dr. Tholozan were busily 
engaged at the end of 1881 in endeavouring to secure an exclusive 
concession for the utilisation of that river, their efforts being countenanced 
by Russia, who would gladly have seen the British excluded from the 
Kaiiin in favour of some other power. 

In 1885^ however, French schemes on the Karun and French trade at 
Muhammareh having in the meantime ceased, the French steamer service 
from Europe was discontinued. The line, though heavily subsidised by 
the French Government, had carried principally British goods ; and if 
British shipowners had suffered by its competition, British merchants 
had benefited by the lowering of freights. 


^MUZAFFAR-UD-DIN SHAH, from 1896. 

The years following 1896 witnessed a rapid increase of political and 
commercial activity in ^Arabistan, and a considerable growth of British 
interests and establishments. 


Persian administration and general history of ^Arabistan, 
1896-1905. 


Government 
of the NizSm 
-ns-Saltaneh, 
1896. 


Government 
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The Nizam-us-Saitaneh, who had governed 'Arabistan since March 
1895, was removed in the course of 1896. His recall was connected 
with a serious failure to do justice in the case of a British subject, des- 
cribed further on ; and it was said that the Persian Government had 
proscribed him and his family from oflScial employment on the Persian 
Coast and in ^Arabistan for a period of years. 

The A^la-ud-Dauleh, afterwards Governor-General of Farsin 1903-04, 
was appointed to succeed the Nizam-us-Saltaneh and arrived at Shushtar 
in February 1897. Interim charge of the province seems to have been 


*Tlie chief official sources of information for this period are M. J. A. Saldanhii’s 

T. Wilson's Pm«> of 

tie Eelations tfthe JBntish aomnment with the Tribes and Shaihhs of *AraUsm, 
1912 ; and the Administration Ee^ports of the Persian Gulf Political Residehcy. Works 
hy private authors containing information are Lady Durand's Autumn Tour in 
Western Ferda, 1902, and Mr, Y. Chhors Middh Eastern Question, 1903, 
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held, before his arrival, by the ll-Khani of the Bakhtiyarls, who was 
afterwards employed as Governor of Northern ^Arabistan under him. 

The Sardar-i-Akram (or Sa^ad-us-Saltaneh) followed the ATa-nd- 
Dauleh and seems to have remained in office for a year only. He was 
in some sort a nominee of the Nizto-us-Saltaneh, the former Governor 
General, who had acquired valuable estates in the province and needed 
an agent on the spot to recover the rents. 

The next Governor-General of ^Arabistan was His Koyal Highness 
the •’Ain-ud-DauIah, afterwards Prime Minister of Persia. Luristan also 
was placed under his control ; and he retained both provinces until 
December 1900, when he was recalled to Tehran and became Governor 
of the capital. 

The successor of the A'’la-ud-Daulah was the Salar-ud-Dauleh^ third 
son of the reigning Shah ; he was supposed to be favom’ably disposed 
towards British interests. Luristan was combined with ^Arabistan under 
his administration, and his headquarters were at Burujird, He person- 
ally visited Dizful and Shushtar in ^Arabistan, and at the end of 1901 
proposed to inspect Muhammareh ; but on the advice of the Shaikh of 
Muhammareh, who asserted that trouble would follow if the Prince 
were to enter any of the Arab districts, the central Government forbade 
him to travel further south than Shushtar. After this the Salar-ud- 
Dauleh seems to have given little attention to '^Arabistan affairs and to 
have left the Governor of Northern ■'Arabistan— after July 1901 the 
A^zam-us-Saltaneh— to coiltend as best he could with ever-increasing 
confusion and anarchy. The impression left of the Salar-ud-Dauleh^s 
personality, when he relinquished charge of the combined provinces in 
1904, was one of youth, wilfulness, and imprudence. In June 1903, 
before the Salar^s departure, the place of the A^zam-us-Saltaneh was 
token by the Yamin-i-Nizam, a military officer. 

The A^zam-us-Saltaneh^ the Salar-ud-Dauleh^s whilom assistant, be- 
came Governor-General of ^Arabistan in 1904 and reached Shushtar in 
July, after the province had remained for some time derelict. As an 
administrator he was a nonentity. 

The only event of provincial importance during the period was an epi- 
demic of cholera. The disease appeared in June 1904 at Dizful, where 
it carried off, it was said, 2,000 persons. Later it broke out at Shushtar, 
where its ravages were less serious, and at Nasiri, where in September it 
brought about an almost complete cessation of trade. 

The next Governor-General of ^Arabistan after the A'zam-us*Salta* 
neh was the Salar-i-Mutozzam,- who shortly after his assumption of office 
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Mu^az^iam 
(Salar-i- 
Mukarram) 
from 1905. 


1896. 


in May 1905 received the higher title of Salar-i-Mukarram,- — perhaps 
the most remarkable member of a somewhat remarkable family of 
Persian officials. Of Qazvini origin^ but educated at Tehran; the Salar-i- 
Mukarram was a nephew of the Nizam-us-Saltaneh and the Sa^ad-ul- 
Mulk; who in their time had held many important posts in Southern 
Persia; the former having been twice Governor-General of ^Arabistau 
and once of Pars ; and the Salar himself was no novice in the art of admi- 
nistration as practised in Persia; for he had been Governor of the Gulf 
Ports from 1901 to 1903; in which last year he was deputed to 
receive Lord Curzou; Viceroy and Governor-General of India at Lingeh. 

His conduct of affiairs in ^Arabistan will be described later : his 
personal character was summed up by Lieutenant Lorimei*; His Britan- 
nic Majesty'^s Vice-Consul for ^Arabistan in the words — 

The Salar is a man of force and ability; but avaricious more than 
cruel; and entirely selfish. He seems incapable of any generous sentiment; 
and one seeks in vain in his acts for any trace of compassion or even 
mercy.'^^ 

His principal lieutenant in ^Arabistan was the Mu^izz-ul-Mamalik; an 
individual whO; like the Salar himself; had been known as an official at 
Bushehr. The Salar amassed a handsome private fortune during his 
Governor-Generalship of “^Arabistan, 


Internal affairs of llTortliern ^Arabistan^ 1896^1905. 

The history of Northern 'Arabistan during the period under consider- 
ation is a record of well-nigh continuous and intolerable disorder. 

In 1896 the Arab tribes about Dizful and Shushtar made common 
cause; under their ShaikhS; against the Persian Government and the Lurs 
ravaged the country in the neighbourhood of Dizful. In June the 
Il-Kham of the Bakhtiyari tribe; whose help had been invoked for 
the suppression of these disorders; was defeated by the rebels ; and 
there was a panic in ShushtaX; where the people; seeing the Persian 
authorities helpless proposed— as did also the surrounding rural popula- 
tion — ^to pay the yearns revenue to the Arabs instead of to the Govern- 
ment. Paction fights and collisions between the populace and the 
authorities occurred even in the towns of Dizful and Shushtar ; and at 
Ahwaz an afEray took place between the inhabitants and the Persian 
military garrison; which last at this time was rather the cause of dis- 
turbances than a prop of order and authority* 
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In 1897, after the arrival of the A^la-ud^Dauleh, steps were taken to 1897. 
enforce order at Shushtar, where outrages had been committed against 
persons under British protection. The first result of these was a general 
upheaval in the town, which, but for the appearance of a force of 3,000 
Bakhtiyaris on the scene, might have ended disastrously for the local 
Grovernment. As it was, the revolt was suppressed after three weeks^ 
desultory fighting, in which 25 rioters and 5 of the Governor- Generals 
men were killed. But the measures adopted by the A^la-ud-Dauleh 
were not approved by the Persian Government, and he resigned and 
left the province without waiting to be relieved by his successor. His 
deputy, the Shahab-us-Saltaneh, Bakhtiyari, withdrew simultaneously 
taking his followers with him, and the country remained for a time a 
prey to unbridled anarchy. 

In the next year there was an outbreak at DIzful, the inhabitants of 1898. 
one quarter attacking the Governor, who defeated them, but thought 
it well to withdraw from the town in order to avoid further fighting. 

The insecurity at Shushtar was still so great in 1898 that representative 
of European firms could not reside there. 

In 1901, which was a year of scarcity, trouble again became acute 1901-02. 
in the northern districts } and there was no improvement in 1902 when, 
as related further on, a serious attack was made on the Shushan at 
Shalaili, a barge belonging to the influential Mu^in-ut-Tujjar being also 
looted at Wais. 

In 1903 the Farahan Regiment of Persian Infantry, 800 strong, was 1903. 
sent from the north to assist in quelling the disorders ; but it suffered 
disaster by the way, being attacked by Lurs on the 3rd February 1903 
between Khurramabad and Dizful. Eighty of the soldiers were said to 
have been killed and the rest disarmed ; and a caravan which was 
travelling under the protection of the troops was plundered to the 
amount, it was alleged, of 40,000 Tumans. On one occasion the Wall 
of Pusht-i-Ktih showed himself at Dizful, but his intervention produced 
no result ; the Lur attack on the troops was avenged, however, to some 
extent, by a Bakhtiyari levy. The Shushan was again fired on. 

In 1904 the roads near Dizful and Shushtar were still very unsafe, 1904. 
and the general state of affairs grew progressively worse, while the 
local Persian authorities remained paralysed or apathetic. In March 
1904, the caravan of two members of the French archeological Mission 
at Shush was looted between that place and Nasiri, and in April another 
attack was made on the Shushan at Shalaili. For two or three 
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months in the early summer of 1904?^ between the departure of the 
Salar-ud-Dauleh and the arrival of the Salar-i-Mukarram; temporary but 
efiScient arrangements were made by the Shaikh of Muhammareh, at 
the request of the Persian Government^ for the preservation of order in 
parts of Northern ^Arabistan, particularly on the upper Karun. 

It was ooly on the arrival of the Salar-i-Mukarram (then Mu^azzam) 
in ] 905 that the difficulties of the situation were at last firmly grappled 
with. The Salar brought with him a force of 2,000 men, but he had 
nevertheless to purchase a safe-conduct through the Lur country from 
the chiefs of the Dirakwand. On reaching ^Arabistan his first task was 
to set the affairs of the Hawizeh district in order, this being the object 
of his mission before his appointment to the Governor-Generalship had 
been resolved on ; but it was not long ere he turned his attention to 
Shushtar and Dizful with rapid and surprising results. As remarked 
by Lieutenant Lorimer, Vice-Consul for ^Arabistan, it was ^^only 
fortunate that, for the furtherance of his own designs, he found it 
convenient to exercise his redoubtable powers towards introducing peace 
and security into the country. His success was largely due in the 
opinion of Lieutenant Banking, Lieutenant Lorimer^s successor, to the 
good relations that he maintained with the Shaikh of Muhammareh and 
the help that he received from him; and the same officer described the 
Salar as having quickly attained to a power and authority which had 
not been known in any ruler of the province since Sulaiman Khan. 
Most of his administrative achievements belong tea later period, but by 
the end of 1905 he had the towns of Shushtar and Diztul under strict 

control, as also the Arab tribes whose territory most nearly adjoined 
them. 


Affairs of the Hawizeh district; 1896-1905. 


The position of the Hawizeh district for some time remained in- 
determinate, hut by the end of the period, in consequence of the steadily 
increasing power of the Shaikh of Muhammareh, it liad become more 
or less definitely attached to Southern 'Arabistan, 

At the end of 1896 internal troubles that had prevailed in Hawizeh 
earlier in the year broke out afresh, but intervention by the Shaikh 
of Muhammareh caused them for a second time to be suspended. 


* Vide page 1675. 
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In 1902, the revenue payable by the Bani Turuf of the Hawizeh 1902-04. 
district being greatly in arrear and the Persian Government being 
about to resort to coercion, the Shaikh of Muhammareh interposed 
and paid a large sum into the Persian Treasury on account of the tribe. 

This advance not being repaid him, Shaikh Khaz^al in the autumn of 
1908 obtained leave from the Persian Government to put pressure on 
the Bani Turuf, and proceeded to collect a force of his own subjects, 
with a few guns, at Bandar Muzaffari on the Karun. Before the 
end of January 19041 he had received a reinforcement of some Persian 
cavalry from Dizful, and the Bakhtiyaxi Khans had sent him a 
contingent of 100 mounted men along with a complimentary message. 

In February a small detachment of Persian infantry from Bushehr, 
and at the beginning of March another from Bizful, joined his camp. The 
Yamin-i-Nizam, as commanding the Persian military forces in ^Arabi- 
stan and as representing His Eoyal Hisjhness the Salar-ud-Dauleh, 
who was in Luristan, also came to Bandar Muzaffari ; and at the 
end of March the heterogeneous force under its two leaders, advanced 
on Hawizeh. The Bani Turuf submitted without resistance, and 
within a^ fortnight it had been arranged that they should pay 8,000 
Tumans immediately to a Persian official and discharge the balance of 
their arrears, amounting to 50,000 Tumans, within a short period, 
Hostages for the performance of this contract were offered by the 
tribe, but were declined by the Shaikh of Muhammareh. 

The Bani Turuf having neglected to fulBl their obligations, the 1906. 
Salar-i-Mu^azzam, who presently became Governor- General of ^Arabis- 
lan, was sent by the Persian Government to punish them in conjunction 
with the Shiakh of Muhammareh. The joint expedition, to which 
the Salar contributed 1,300 men, started on the 19th October 1905. 

Again there was no fighting; but the settlement made was more 
satisfactory than on the previous occasion. Out of a balance of 87,000 
Tumans said to he now due by the Bani Turuf on account of seven 
years^ arrears, it was stated that they paid up 40.000, and had given 
security, though of a doubtful kind, for the remainder ; one of their 
Chiefs, Haji Sabhan, who refused to submit to the overlordship of 
the Shaikh of Muhammareh, was driven into exile ; ^Ali Minaishid 
and Zair ^Ali, two other chiefs, were placed in charge of the tribe; 
and another, named Sharhan was given up to Shaikh Khaz^al Khan 
as a hostage. 

In the same year fighting took place between the Bani Saleh and 
the Shurafa of Hawizeh, in which the former were victorio 
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Affairs of the Shaikhdom of Muhammareh (Southern 'Arabistan), 

1896-1905. 

On the 2nd June 1897 Shaikh Miz^al Khan, the ruler of Muham^ 
mareh, whose personal unpopularity with his subjects had become very 
greatj was suddenly shot dead, along with a nephew named Abdul Jalil^ 
while disembarking from a Ballam at his residence at Pailiyeh. The 
actual assassins were three negroes, but a large force of Aiabs and 
negroes under Salman-bin-Mansur, a cousin of the Shaikh, was at hand 
to support them if necessary ; and the crime was countenanced, though 
probably not instigated, by the Shaikh's youngest brother, Khaz'al 
Khan, who was now the only other surviving son of Shaikh Jabir. 
Haji Muhammad 'Ali, Rai-ut-Tujjar, who afterwards became Khaz^al 
Khan's principal adviser, was believed to have been privy to the deed. 
Shaikh Miz'al Khan died regretted by none, and without issue. 

Khaz'al Khan was brought from his house on the night of the 
murder by Salman-bin-Mansur, and at once took charge of the affairs 
of the Shaikhdom ; afterwards, having become Shaikh of the Muhaisiu 
by tribal election, he was recognised by the Persian Government as 
Governor on their behalf of Muhammareh. The assassination of Shaikh 
Miz'al caused some local excitement, and the Arabs of Muhammareh 
went armed for a few days after; but no disturbances occurred, 
H. M. S. Sphinx" was sent to Muhammareh as a precaution, but her 
presence was not required. One of the first acts of the new ruler was to 
send, unsolicited, an armed guard for the protection of the British Vice- 
Consulate at Muhammareh, The liberality of the new Shaikh's rule 
over his subjects was generally appreciated by them as a change from the 
austere selfishness of Miz'al's later years. 

The general policy, however, of the ruling family of Muhammareh, 
initiated by Shaikh Jabir, was in no way weakened by the change of 
head. In the districts adjoining Muhammareh the administration was, 
if anything, strengthened ; and before long the power of the Shaikh 
showed a tendency to expand beyond its* traditional limits. 

An important event was the final extinction of the Ka'ab Shaikh- 
dom of Pallahiyeh, which in 1895, as we have seen, was already in a 

* These limits are defined in a local Arab saying that “ When the Bawiyeh were 
strong, Haji Jabir stopped at Salmaneh ; wbon the Ka'ab were strong he was afraid 
to go to ATunikh.'' The reference to Mtinikh suggests the defeat of the Muhaisin by 
the Ka’ab there in or about 1860. 
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parlous plight. A contest for its possession still continued between 
Shaikh Ja^far and Shaikh ^Abdullah, two members of the Ka'^ab ruling 
family^ of whom the former, then in actual possession, was supported 
in 1897 by the Shaikh of Muhammareh, while the latter was favoured 
by the Sardar-i-Akram, the Persian Governor-Greneral of ^Arabistan, 
Each of the authorities interested exerted his influence with the central 
Government to the utmost for the purpose of preventing the appoint- 
ment of his rivaPs nominee. The Sardar represented that, if the 
Shaikh^s advice were taken in opposition to his own, Muhammareh 
would shortly be found separated from Persia and reposing under British 
protection. The Shaikh threatened that, if his wishes were disregarded, 
he would cease to hold himself responsible for affairs outside his own 
district of Muhammareh j and this threat was of serious import to the 
Nizam-us-Saltaneh, ex- Governor-General of ^Arabistan, for he could 
not hope without the Shaikh'^s assistance to derive any profit from 
large estates which he owned in the Jarrahi distinct and to the west 
of the Karun, and in which the Mushir-ud-Dauleh, soon afterwards 
Prime Minister of Persia, was his partner. In these circumstances the 
Sardar-i-Akram was ordered by the Persian Government not to change 
the Governors of Pallahiyeh and Jarrahi; but he defied their instruc- 
tions and appointed Shaik ^Abdullah to the former, and one Mir Mirai 
to the latter district. The Sardax-i-Akram apparently relied, in this 
manceuvre, on Bakhtiyari support ; but, when matters came to a point, 
he could not induce the Bakhtiyari Khans to install Shaikh ^Abdullah 
at Pallahiyeh unless Jarrahi were placed at their disposal, or in any 
circumstances to accept responsibility for the affairs of either district. 
On the Sardar^s nominees proceeding to Ramuz on their way to 
Pallahiyeh and Jarrahi the rival nominees of the Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh, who seem to have been now a certain Shaikh J abir and a certain 
Mir Padhail, assembled their forces with the approval of Shaikh Khaz'^al 
Khto ; and the Shaikh himself engaged in negotiations on the subject 
with the head of the Sagwand tribe of Lurs. In April 1898 there was 
a collision between the contending parties in the eastern districts, and 
a son of Mir Padhail was killed. The further developments of the case 
are not traceable in detail ; but eventually the Sardar-i-Akram found 
himself obliged to withdraw his interference, two Shaikhs of the £a"ab 
ruling family were deported from Pallahiyeh to Muhammareh, and 
Pallahiyeh was thereafter governed by the Shaikh of Muhammareh 
through local headmen. 
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In the autumn of 1898 Shaikh Khaz^al made an expedition against 
the Bawiyeh in the country between the Karun and the Jarrahi and re- 
duced them to submission. 

After this, under the Shaikh^s government, order reigned as a rule 
throughout Southern ^Arabistan. 

Ka^ab of the Nassar section, settled on ^Abbadan Island, who had 
given trouble to Shaikh Miz^al in 1883 and again in 1887, having again 
attempted to raise their heads, Shaikh Khaz^al in 1905 settled 1,500 male 
immigrants of the ^Idan tribe from Turkish territory at Qasbeh on the 
Shatt-al-^Arab and temporarily posted 500 tribal levies there : the result 
was the firm establishment of his authority in a remote and hitherto 
sparsely inhabited corner of the Muhammareh district, and a decided 
check to piracy on the Shatt-ayArab, 

In the same year the A1 Bu Eawayeh of the Ahwaz district, aided 
by another tribe, made an unsuccessful attack on the Bani Tamim ; and 
such was now the state of the country that the occurrence was re- 
marked as unusual. 

While the influence of the Shaikh of Muhammareh was advancing 
northwards, as well as in other directions, that of the Bakhtiyari Khans 
was extending southwards. About 1896 the district of Eamuz had been 
purchased by the Bakhtiyaris from the Persian Government and about 
1898 they acquired the plain of ^Aqili from its original Shushtari pro- 
prietors, besides which a large part of the country between Sbushtar 
town and the DIz river, and even a tract between the Karkheh and 
Shaur rivers to the north of Shush, passed into their hands. 

A common distrust of the Persian Government formed a bond of 
union between the Khans and the Shaikh of Muhammareh, but there 
was also a tendency to a collision between their interests. In 1898, as 
has been mentioned, the Persian Governor-General of ^Arabistan could 
not persuade the Khans to interpose decidedly in Fallahiyeh affairs in a 
manner unfavourable to the Shaikh ; but the Bakhtiyari road, between 
Ahwaz and Ispahan, opened at the end of 1899, threatened at one time 
to become a cause of dissension, for, while the prestige and profits of the 
road went to the Khans, the Shaikh was required to protect the portion of 
it in the Ahwaz district. In 1908 a caravan travelling on the road 
was attacked in the low country by Khasraj (Bani-Lam) raiders, and a 
dispute as to responsibility followed, in which the decision of the Per- 
sian Government was adverse to the Shaikh. Nevertheless, as has been 
mentioned, the Bakhtiyari Khans helped Shaikh Khaz'al in his expedi- 
tion against the Bani Turuf in 1904, 
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In 1905 a difference whicli had arisen regarding the ownership of a 
tract named Raghaiweh, situated on the Bakhtiyari Eoad on the confines 
of the Ahwaz district, was aggravated by the flight to it of refugees from 
the Shaikh^s authority, whom the Khans refused to surrender. Eventual- 
ly an order was obtained from Tehran for the forcible repatriation of 
the Raghaiweh refugees, but it was abused in the execution, and Shaikh 
Khaz^al Khan then apparently relinquished his claim and complaints. 


Relations of the Shaikh of Muhammareh with the Turkish 
Government, 1896-1905. 

The question of piracies on the Shatt-al-'^Arab, the most important 
upon the Muhammareh Basrah frontier, in which Persia and Turkey had 
a joint interest, is fully discussed in the chapter on the history of 
Turkish Iraq. 

In his dealings with the neighbouring Turkish authorities of the 
Basrah Wilayat, Shaikh Khaz^al generally maintained the independent 
but not provocative attitude of his predecessors Shaikh Jabir and Shaikh 
Miz^aL His interests in Turkish territory were large, consisting partly 
as explained in the history of Turkish ^Iraq, in the allegiance of large 
numbers of his own tribesmen cultivating lands to the west of the Shatt- 
al-^ Arab ; and he did not fail to add, by fresh purchases, to the estates in 
Turkey left him by his father and his brother. At Basrah his represen- 
tative Mirza Hamzah, a Turkish subject, enjoyed considerable influence 
and respect ; but the increasing power of the Shaikh at home and abroad 
was regarded with jealousy by the local Turkish oflScials and friction 
between Basrah and Muhammareh became not infrequent. Crimes 
occurring in Turkish territory were the commonest cause of diflSculty, the 
Turkish authorities often alleging that they were committed by subjects 
of the Shaikh, and sometimes that they were the work of his personal 
dependents, acting under instructions. It was true that the Shaikh had 
in his service a number of bad characters, but he justified his employ- 
ment of them as the best means of keeping them under observation and 
restraint; and the charge that he sometimes promoted outrages in 
Turkish territory, as a means of retaliating on the Turkish authorities 
for unfriendly acts, was one that could not be proved, Another 
Turkish allegation, that the Shaikh generally prevailed by bribing 
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Turkish officials, was probably not ill-founded ; for in Turkey there 
was still no effective means but bribery of getting official business 
transacted. 


Belations of the Shaikh of Muhammareh with the Persian 
Government, 1896—1905. 

There seems to have been, from the time of Khaz’al Khan’s accession 
to the Shaikhdom of Muhammareh, considerable distrust between him 
and the central Persian Government. The Shah’s ministers did not 
regard with favour the exceptional position in Persia which the Shaikh 
had inherited, enjoyed, and sought to improve ; and he, on his part 
lived, in fear of encroachments by them on his autonomy and semi- 
independence. 

rfsfaTkh'"* Soon after assuming charge of Muhammareh, Shaikh Khaz’al sent 
Khaz’al by ^Is Secretary Haji Muhammad ’Ali, Rais-ut-Tujjar, to Tehran to 
awnS Persian Government for his confirmation in the 

1897 - 98 . ’ position to which he had succeeded by inheritance and popular choice. 

The Haji arrived at the capital in December 1897 and was well received 
by the Sadr-i-A’zam, who did not long delay to issue the documents of 
recognition. 

The conflict over Fallahiyeh affairs in which the Shaikh became 
involved with the Sardar-i-Akram occasioned him much anxiety, the 
question of his confirmation being then as yet unsettled or only just 
settled, for the Pereiau Governor-General showed signs of bringing 
forward a new candidate for the Shaikship in the person of Khaz’al’s 
cousin ’Abud; but, with the frustration of the Sardar’s designs in the 
Ka^ab country; this danger passed away. 

Transfer The Persian Government had long been desirous of taking the 

Aribltan “management of the Customs of ’Arabistan out of the hands of the 
Six Muhammareh. So early as 1884. an unsuccessful attempt 

Shaikh of made by the Governor of Bushehr to induce Miz’al Klian to 

Muhammareh resign control of them to the Persian authorities; and in 1897 
Imperial endeavom’s were made to establish a Government Custom House at 
Srisiu Muhammareh, but were foiled by the opposition of Shaikh Khaz'al. 

S 

described, Muhammareh was practically the only Customs port of 
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^Arabistan; no pretence being made of taxing exports and imports by 
sea in Fallabiyeh and the other districts to eastward ; and even at 
Muhammareh the principal commodities exported (such as dates, wool, 
and dried fruits) and imported (such as tea, coffee, sugar, arms, and 
ammuniton) were exempt from duty, while the Shaikh and his headmen 
and other local oflicials enjoyed in addition certain personal immunities. 
The Muhammareh Customs were regranted to the Shaikh year by year 
for a contract sum which was fixed at Nauruz. 

In 1900, the net annual proceeds of the ^Arabistan Customs being 
then estimated at £3,000 only, and arrangements being on foot for the 
extension of Imperial Persian Customs system to the whole of Persia, 
the Persian Government began to move in the matter of Muhammareh. 
Up to the 11th March 1900, when a meeting took place between Shaikh 
Khaz'al and Colonel Meade, the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
the former, though he had been sounded on the subject of a transfer 
of the Customs, had received no official notice of the intentions of the 
Persian Government. He had, however, fully considered the threatened 
innovation in all its bearings, and he informed Colonel Meade that his 
subjects, being unaccustomed to pay, would not tolerate a duty on dates 
any more than his headmen would on other articles ; that the tribes of 
Fallabiyeh and Jarrahi would probably resist the introduction of Customs 
in those districts ; and that he himself, if he acceded to the wishes of 
the Government, would be regarded by his people as having betrayed 
their trust in him, and must in the end either rebel or retire to his estates 
in Turkey. The Resident, under telegraphic instructions from His 
Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, pointed out in reply that the 
Persian Government had unquestionably a right to collect customs 
at Muhammareh, which was one of their ports, and confined himself, for 
the rest, to expressing a hope that some compromise between the Shaikh 
and the Government would be found possible ; but steps were taken by 
the British Legation for protecting the Shaikh^s interests, so far as possi- 
ble; and an assurance was given them by the Persian Government that 
he would be treated with every consideration, and compensated for pecu- 
niary loss. The services of the Resident in the Persian Gulf were also 
utilized, at the request of the Persian Minister of Customs, Mr. Naus, 
for the purpose of re-assuring the Shaikh as to the real intentions of the 
Persian Government. What the Shaikh dreaded more than the loss of 
the Customs was that the Government, after taking them over, might 
proceed to deprive him of his districts one by one, and destroy his power 
altogether. 
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190J. la 1901 the attitude of the Shaikh was unchanged^ and he professed 
^ to think that the policy of the Persian-Government towards him had 
been suggested by Russia because of his favourable attitude to British 
interests; of which; he said; successive Karguzars of Muhammareh had 
complained to the Persian Foreign Office. In January 1901 Mr. Simais, 
a Belgian Director-General of Customs from Bushehr; visited Muham- 
mareh and formed the opinion that there would be no real difficulty in 
depriving the Shaikh of the Customs ; but he proposed that a reduction 
of S0;000 Tumans should be made in the revenue annually payable by the 
Shaikh^ which included the farm of the Customs; and that an allowance 
of 12-;000 to 15;000 Tumans a year should be granted him besides 
instead of an exemption of his merchandise from customs duty which he 
had hitherto enjoyed. A suggestion that payment of the indemnity to 
be assigned to the Shaikh on the removal of the Customs from his 
charge should be guaranteed by the British Government was discussed 
among various British authorities; but without practical result. It came 
to the knowledge of His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran that the 
Persian Government intended, if the Shaikh remained obdurate, to sta- 
tion their gunboat Persepolis in the Shatt-al-'^Arab and prevent the 
landing at Muhammareh of cargo on which duty had not i)reviously been 
paid at Bushehr. In August 1901 the Shaikh received a telegram from 
the Persian Governor- General of ^Arabistan in which he was ordered to 
hand over the management of the Muhammareh customs to Imperial 
Officials ; but, by representing that scarcity prevailed and that public 
feeling was unsettled, he succeeded in obtaining a respite, nominally of 
five months. During this delay it became evident that the Shaikh was 
supported in his resistance by encouragement from some of his neigh- 
bours, The chiefs of the Dashtistan district near Bushehr were said to 
have promised their aid to the Shaikh if he resisted the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Customs house at Muhammareh by force ; and the 
Bakhtiyari Khans, on whom the Persian Government were believed to 
rely in case coercion became necessary, not only declared that they 
would not lend themselves to such a policy, but went so far as to profess 
great friendliness for him. 

1902. In March 1902 the Russian Legation at Tehran addressed the Persian 
Government; protesting against irregularities in the collection of cus- 
toms at Muhammareh and urging that; for the sake of uniformity and 
with a view to fair and equal treatment of the merchants of all nations; 
a proper Customs administration should be established there without 
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further delay. It may be mentioned that Bushehr and the greater part of 
the Persian coast had already, 1901-02, been placed in charge of the 
Imperial Persian Customs. Shaikh Khaz^al immediately despatched his 
Secretary to Tehran to discuss the subject with the Shah^s Ministers ; 
and Haji Ears, who arrived there early in April and consulted the British 
Legation freely during his negotiations, eventually succeeded in obtaining 
a compromise not unfavourable to his master, besides concessions of the 
greatest moment in matters not connected with the Customs. 

By a Farmto issued in June or July 1902, His Majesty the Shah 
appointed Shaikh Khaz^al Khan to be Director-General of the Customs 
of '^Arabistan under the Persian. Ministry of Customs, subject to the 
condition that Mr. Waffelaert, a Belgian Director of the Imperial Persian 
Customs — who was, however, to be regarded as his subordinate — should 
be associated with him in their management, as also Mirza Tantz, a 
Persian subject. The Belgian Director was to treat the Shaikh with 
deference and respect, and comply with his instructions and advice in 
all questions affecting Arabs and natives of the country ; and the 
Shaikh on his part must show friendliness to the new Customs oiBcials 
and afford them his co-operation and support. Duty was to be taken at 
a uniform aA valorem rate of 5 per cent on goods of all kinds ; no 
further charges were to be levied in the interior on goods which had paid 
Ciistoms duty ; and the Shaikh was to place his steam launches at the 
disposal of the Customs whenever their services were required^ The 
inferior Customs staff were to be selected and appointed with the 
Shaikh^s approval ; and the Shaikh himself, as Director-General, was 
to receive a salary of 1,000 Tumans a month out of the Customs 
receipts. 

In another document handed to the Shaikh^s agent at about the same 
time, the Persian Government undertook that the exportation of dates 
and other fruits, fresh or dried, should always be allowed duty free ; but 
grain was made liable to the same export duty as might be imposed in 
other provinces. It was also promised that a reduction should be made 
in the amount of the revenue (Malyat) payable by the Shaikh, which 
had hitherto included a sum on account of customs : in 1900 this sum 
had been estimated at 15,000 Tumans out of a total amount of 90,000* 
A guarantee was also given that the Customs administration would not 
be allowed to interfere in executive matters. 

Under these arrangements, which, it will be seen, amply safe- 
guarded the general prestige and executive authority of the Shaikh, the 
Customs establishments of ^ Arabistan, including Custom houses at Nasiri, 
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Shushtar, and apparently Dizful, as well as Muhamnaareli; came under 
the control of the Persian Ministry of Customs with effect from the 28rd 
September 1902. 

At the end of the year, on a request being preferred by the British 
representative at Tehran that the text of the arrangements understood to 
have been concluded between the Persian Government and the Shaikh 
might be communicated to him^ the Atabaig-i-A^zam, who did not know 
that the original documents had been seen by the British Legation, 
denied that any written understanding existed and objected to the use 
of the word agreement as describing the alleged arrangements. He 
gave, however, a verbal assurance that the Shaikh would be retained 
as titular head of the ^Arabistan Customs ; and he took no exception to 
an intimation by the British Minister that, if further changes were 
attempted at Muhammareh, His Britannic Majesty^s Government might 
feel obliged to interfere. 

1903. On the Hth February 1903 a new customs tariff, superseding the 
uniform 5 per cent, ad valorem duties, was brought into force throughout 
Persia; and in ^Arabistan, although it caused no less discontent there 
than in other parts of the Gulf, no disturbances occurred. In December 
of the same year the Shaikh complained that the Persian Government 
were preparing to violate the arrangements that they had made 
with him in 1902 by introducing additional Belgian officials and 
generally undermining his authority, and also to depart from assurances 
which they had more lately given him that no duty would be levied on 
articles lawfully imported by him for his personal use. On his bringing 
his fears to the knowledge of the British Minister in Persia, who was 
then at Muhammareh, he was informed, on the authority of His 
Majesty s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that in the opinion of 
the British Government he would be justified in resisting any attempt 
by the Persian Government to break through the arrangements of 1902. 

1904. In 1904 fresh dilHculties arose between the Shaikh and the Persian 
Government in Customs matters. In autumn of that year, though the 
Shaikh had not failed to provide steam launches when needed under the 
arrangements of 1902, the Imperial Persian Customs steamer '^Muzaffari'^ 
and gunboat Persepolis '' were stationed on the Shatt-al-"Arab and 
began to search native vessels for illicit arms within the jurisdiction of 
the^ Shaikh, without any reference to his anthority. Remonstrances 
agmnst these proceedings by His Britannic Majesty^s Charg6 d^Affaires 

^ ran resulted in their discontinuance, being assisted perhaps by a 
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protest which the Turkish Wali of Basrah made, through the Persian 
Consul-General at that place, on the ground that some of the vessels 
searched were bound for Basrah and not for any Persian port. The 
removal to Bushehr, for trial, of an absconding cashier of the Muham- 
mareh Customs house who had been extradited from British India on a 
warrant issued by the Shaikh, was resented by the latter as an infringe- 
ment of his criminal jurisdiction ; and he successfully resisted an 
attempt made in October 1904 to charge oflSce dues at Muhammareh 
on shipments of dates, which he regarded as a breach of the under- 
taking that exportation of fruit should be free. 

It remains to notice the other valuable concessions obtained by Haji 
Rais, the ShaikVs agent, on his visit to Tehran in 1902. 

The first of these was a Farman, promised in June or July 1902 but 
not issued until January 1903, by which the Shah granted, as per- 
petual property, to the Sardar-i-Arfa^ and his Arabs * and tribes all 
Persian Government lands in the Muhammareh, ^Abbadan, Bahmanshir, 
and Karun districts on which ^^the Arabs and the tribes and tribesmen 
of His Excellency Shaikh Khaz^al Khan, Muh*zz-us-Saltaneh, Sardar-i- 
Arfa^ have, from the time of their forefathers and grandfathers until 
now, grown date palms and trees and constructed buildings, on condition 
of payment of the usual revenue. On the Sardar-i-Arfa^ himself were 
conferred, moreover, all the lands which are barren and without date 
palms and trees until now, as perpetual property, so that he may give 
them to his tribe and tribesmen, who should grow date palms and trees 
thereon and do what is necessary for rendering the place populous/^ It 
was added that the Persian Government should have no right to resume 
any of the lands conferred on the Shaikh, unless by way of expropriation 
at a reasonable price, and that the Shaikh and his subjects should not be 
entitled to alienate the lands granted to them, or immoveable property 
situated thereon, to subjects of foreign Powers. It was at first the 
intention of the Persian Government to reserve to themselves the lands as 
yet unoccupied and unreclaimed, but they ultimately consented to waive 
that point. 

Before the issue of this Farman the Shaikh’s tenure of his ancestral 
domains was, at least in theory, precarious. The Bakhtiyari Khans had 
bought the Rainuz district from the Persian Government about 1896, 
while the Nizam-us-Saltaneh had about the same time acquired large 

* The referenoe to the Shaikh’s subjects was inserted‘ on a suggestion by the 
British Legation : Haji Rais considered it unnecessary. 
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tracts of land in the Jarrahi district and between the Karun and Karkheh 
rivers, and it was at least possible that the lands composing the Shaikh^s 
territory might in a similar way be sold over his head to high Persian 
officials, or court favourities, or wealthy merchants like the Mu‘’in-ut- 
Tujjar. 

In the same manner, by a separate Earman, the place of Pallahiyeh,^^ 
as being part of the jurisdiction of His Excellency Shaikh Khazal Khan 
was bestowed on him, also as perpetual property/'’ subject to payment 
of the usual annual revenue and non-transfer of his proprietary rights 
to foreigners. He was expressly permitted and empowered to exercise 
in those lands the possessory rights of ownership of every kind and 
power of resuming this grant, also, was formally renounced by the 
Government. 

By a third Earman of the same date the whole of Hmdiyan and 
Dih Mulla, which are a part of his jurisdiction, together with the lands 
on the east of the Karun which are the place of his cultivation,’’ were 
granted to Shaikh Khaz’al on the same terms as Eailahiyeh, so that he 
might, with the utmost hopefulness and extreme zeal, busy himself in 
augmenting the improvement of those two places.*” 

The combined effect of the three grants was apparently to invest the 
Shaikh with a secure title to all Southern ’Arabistan except the Hawizeh 
district, of which the position was anomalous, and Ma’shur and other 
tracts, which were owned by the Nizam-us-Saltaneh in partnership with 
the Mushir-ud-Dauleh. 

In April 1898 the title (Laqab) of Mu’izz-us-Saltaneh,” borne by his 
predecessor in office, was renewed in Shaikh Khaz’al’s favour; and in 
1902 he was promoted to the rank (Mansab) of Sardar-i-Arfa’ or Field 
Marshal, his Kasib receiving at the same time the title of Nusrat-ul-Mulk. 


British and Eussian relations with the Shaikh of Mnhammareh, 

1896-1905. 


In Shaikh Khaz’al the British Government found a strong and well 

disposed local mler whose interests coincided with their own, and their 

policy towards him was consequently one of support, The princinaJ 
object of Bntish endeavour in Persia during the period was, as explained 
in the chapter on the history of the Persian coast and islands, to prevent 
the extension of Eussian influence into the Southern provinces ; and the 
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Shaikh^s greatest desire was to maintain his hereditary autonomy against 
the Persian Central Government in the train of whose oiOScials— this 
consideration, however, being of less importance to the Shaikh than to 
the British Government— Russian influence was likely to follow. 

Immediately on his accession to power in 1897, Shaikh Khaz^al Khan 1897. 
referring to a conversation which had taken place between them two 
years earlier, informed Mr. McDouall, His Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Con- 
sul at Muhammareh, that he had promised to assist British trade, should 
he ever be in a position to do so, and that he was now prepared to make 
good his words ; that, though it might not be prudent for him to give 
public expression to his feelings, he wished it to be known to the British 
Government that he was secretly their friend ; that it was his desire to 
serve the British Government ; and that, even if he were not accepted 
as their servant,^' he would still render them service in the hope of one 
day profiting thereby. Questioned subsequently as to what he meant, the 
Shaikh explained that, if he were deposed by the Persian Government, he 
might seek a temporary asylum at Bombay, and that, if Persia were to 
break up, as seemed not improbable in view of the increasing 
weakness of its Government, the support of the British Government 
would be of inestimable value to him. 

Shaikh Khaz^al, after despatching Haji Rais to Tehran to obtain 
official recognition for him, promised to instruct that agent to place 
himself in close relations with the British Legation at Tehran with a 
view to mutual advantage. He also withdrew a steamer which had 
been run on the Karun by his late brother in opposition to the British 
firm of Messrs. Lynch. 

In November 1898 the Shaikh, alarmed by an aggressive spirit 1898-99. 
which he detected in the dealings of the Persian Government with him, 
and by indications that they aimed at taking the customs of ^Arabistan 
out of his hands, expressed to His Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consul at 
Muhammareh a wish to be taken secretly under British protection. He 
said that he did not mean, at that stage, to press for a written assurance j 
all he wanted was a verbal intimation that the British Government 
accepted him as their servant and would support him by such means as 
the British Legation at Tehran thought desirable. He did not ask for 
an alliance against the Persian Government, whom he had faithfully 
served, though they might not appreciate the fact, and whom he would 
continue so to serve. The Persian Government had never interfered 
with the late Shaikh Miz'al, who always opposed British interests ; and 
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it was incumbent on the Biitlsh Government to support himself; so long 
as he assisted British trade, and not to allow his influence fco be dimi- 
nished by the Persians. He also informed Colonel Meade, the Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, who visited him a little later, that he apprehended 
an early downfall of the Persian monarchy, followed by a general 
scramble and partition of the kingdom, — eventualities in which he was 
anxious that his lot should be thrown in with the British Government. 
His request was referred to His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, 
under whose instructions Colonel Meade caused the Shaikh to be 
informed, in May 1899, that His Majesty^s Government could not 
promise to support him against his own Government, nor in case of the 
dissolution of Persia guarantee his independence or, indeed, say what 
would happen j but that, as the Shaikh was the most influential chief in 
that part of Persia, the British Government wished to see him strong, 
and the Arabs under his authority united ; and that he might therefore 
rest assured that he would receive the support and advice of the British 
Minister at Tehran at all times, so far as they could be given consistently 
with honour towards the Persian Government, the British Government 
trusting that the Shaikh would in return do all he could to promote 
British commercial interests. 

Meanwhile the Government of India, also, had held it to be im- 
possible to give the Shaikh an assurance such as he desired, seeing that 
Muhammareh was a part of the Persian dominions. 

In June 1899 a first indication of the intei:est that Russia took in 
^Arabistan was afforded by a visit of Prince Dabija, the Russian Consul 
General at Isfahan, to Muhammareh, at which it was believed that 
efforts were made seriously to impress the Shaikh. 

Sir M. Durand, the British Minister in Persia, visited Northern 
^Arabistan in the autumn of 1899 ; but his stay at Nasiri was short, and 
no meeting took place between him and Sheikh Khaz^al. The Sheikh 
was, however, presented through Colonel Meade with the Royal Victoria 
Badge, a medal^ in the gift of the British representative in Persia, and 
accepted it after a reference to the Persian Government. 

1900. In 1900, the views of the Central Persian Government in regard 
to the ^Arabistan Customs having at length been plainly declared, and 
rumours having become prevalent that the Shaikh was about to be 
deprived of his large executive powers and absolute tribal authority as 

* Eeally the Queen’s Jubilee Medal of 1887, distribution of wuicli in Persia was 
initiated by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, and which for that reason is sometimes unfor 
tunately described in Persia as ** the Wolff Medal.” 
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well as of Customs control, His Britannic Majesty ^s Charge d^Afiaires 
at Tehran volunteered an offer of mediation, and the Persian Govern- 
ment availed themselves of it to a limited extent. A disquieting feature 
in the situation was the arrival of a Russian war vessel in the Persian 
Gulf in Pebruary 1900 ; and in March the Persian Minister of Customs, 
M. Nans, told Mr. Spring-Rice in strict confidence that the Shah in 
fact wished to put an end to the semi-independence of the Arab tribes 
in the South of Persia. He added that the Persian Government would 
prefer taking one bite at the Shaikh to taking two that if the 
Shaikh consented to the Customs arrangements proposed, he would 
deprive the Persian Government of an excellent pretext for altering his 
position ; and that on the Shah^s return from Europe, until which it had 
been decided to postpone action, serious measures would be taken and a 
gunboat sent to Muhammareh. 

Matters remained in suspense during 1901 ; but in 190^, as already 
explained, a peaceful transfer of the ^Arabistan Customs from the Shaikh 
to the Persian Government took place on terms by no means disadvan- 
tageous to the Shaikh, and a title to almost the whole of Southern 
^Arabistan was conferred on him by the Shah. The British Legation 
did not appear in the negotiations of which this general settlement 
was the outcome, but their advice was frequently sought by the 
Shaikh^s representative in bringing it to pass. 

Had there been no extraneous factor in the situation, matters might 
have rested here ; but Haji Rais, the ShaikVs negotiator at Tehran, who 
remained there from April 1902 to January 1903, was made the object 
of blandishments and threats directed to the establishment of a Russian 
protectorate over Muhammareh, or represented such to be the case; and 
he was urgent in his requests, which in the circumstances could not be 
neglected, that some additional assurance should be given to his master 
by the British Government. He referred to the Shaikh of Kuwait, to 
whose position he desired that of the Shaikh of Muhammareh should be 
assimilated ; and he urged that Shaikh Khaz^al, though he had no fear of 
the Persian Government, wished to feel sure that the interests of himself 
and his subjects would be secure, even should a dissolution of Persia 
take place. In November 1902, it having in the meanwhile become 
known that a Russian consular representative would presently he 
stationed in ^Arabistan, where Russian trade was non-existent. Sir A. 
Hardinge, His Britannic Majesty^s Minister in Persia, telegraphed to 
Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that^ unless 
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real confidence in the strength and resolution of the British Goyerninent 
could be instilled into the Shaikh, Russian influence would shortly be 
found supreme and active at Muhammareh. His recommendations in 
favour of a less reserved policy with Shaikh Khaz^al were supported by 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India ; and eventually 
under the authority of His Majesty^s Government, the British Minister 
on the 7th December 1902 addressed the following letter to the Shaikh. 


I was very glad to hear from Haji Rais-ut-Tujjar of the satisfactory arrangement 
concluded between you and the Department of Customs. On general grounds of 
policy it is very desirable that difierences should as far as possible be avoided between 
the Persian authorities and the Arab tribes under your rule. The relations between 
the British and Persian Governments are of a friendly character, and the preservation 
of the integrity and independence of the Persian monarchy has for many years been 
one of the great objects of British policy in this part of the world. Disturbances of a 
nature to imperil that object would be a serious evil, and you would gain little and 
might endanger much by throwing o:ffi the sovereignty of the Shah. I am convinced 
that under the present circumstances the Arabs and yourself, as their ruler, have every 
interest in cultivating good and loyal relations with the Government of Tehran, and, 
that the latter has no desire to oppress you or curtail your authority. For this reason 
I think you acted wisely in giving up the idea of forcible resistance to the establish- 
ment of a Customs house and in seeking rather to come, as I have from the first ui’ged 
you to, to a friendly understanding on this subject with the Customs administration. 


Haji Rais-ut-Tujjar has asked me on your behalf to what extent you might rely 
on the protection of the British Government, and I told him that, so long as you be- 
haved to us in a friendly manner, our influence would be exerted here to maintain you 
and your tribes in the enjoyment of your hereditary rights and customs, and to dis- 
suade the Government of Tehran from any endeavour to diminish or inteifero with 
them. Haji Rais-ut-Tujjar thereupon said that you were not >f raid of the Persian 
Government itself or of attacks by neighbouring tribes acting or pretending to act 
under its orders, but that you wished to know whether we should protect you in the 
event of an attempt by a foreign Power to depose you or deprive your people of the 
rights which they at present possess. This might happen in two ways: either such 
a Power might be at war with Persia and might as an enemy of the Shah send ships 
to attack your district, or such a Power, pretending to be the friend of the Persian 
Government or to act in its behalf, might attempt also by means of its ships to con- 
quer you and the Arabs. I replied that both contingencies were extremely unlikely, 
hut, if either were to arise, we should, I believed, interfere, provided you had acted in 
accordance mth our advice, and our fleet which is the strongest of any in the Persian 
Gulf be employed to prevent any forcible measures against you. I added, how- 
ever, that I would refer the question to the Foreign Minister of the British Govern- 
ment, and he has now authorised me to say that we shall protect Mohammareh 
against naval attack by a foreign power, whatever pretext for intervention maybe 
alleged; and also, so long as you remain faithful to the Shah and act in accordance 
with our advice, we will continue to give you omr good offices and support. 
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As I have ho^eever said above, I do not regard this danger, at any rate at present, 
as a real one. The Persian Government desires, I am sure, as earnestly as we do the 
preservation of peace in Arahistan ; and the establishment of a Customs house at 
Jlohammareh is, as I assured you last year, a fiscal, not a political, measure. It has 
already informed me in a friendly spirit of the conditions under which the new 
arrangement has been made, and the British Government has instructed me to intlm ate 
its acquiescence in them. 

We reserve of course our right to object to any further change which we may con- 
sider likely, as afiecting peace and trade on the Karan, to be detrimental to our 
interests. 

I hope that the new arrangement may work smoothly. There will very likely be 
some small difiiculties and friction at first, but I trust to your wisdom and judgment 
to deal with them prudently and patiently. Our Consul has my orders to afford you 
all help and advice, and you may place every reliance on my friendship. You can 
write to me freely should you wish to do so as well as to the Resident at Bushire. 

Meanwhile^ on the 1st December 1903, His Britannic Majesty^s 
M inister at Tehran had a conversation with the head of the Persian 
Grovernment concerning ^Arabistan affairs, which he reported in these 
terms : 

I spoke to the Grand Yizier on the first instant about Mohammareh and referred 
to the two notes which Mr. des Graz had addressed on the subject to the Mushir-ed- 
Dowleh, and the last of which had not yet been answered. 

His Highness then endeavoured to argue that our interests were not affected by 
any changes in the position of the Sheikh, who was a local Governor like any other, 
I said I hoped lie would allow me to he frank with him on the subject. I had no 
wish to call in question the Shah’s sovereignty over the Chief or people of Moham- 
mareh, which His Majesty's Government had always recognised. 

Our experience in Seistan had, however, been a lesson in the effects on our interests 
which a Russian Consul and Belgian Customs officials, who were not always judicious, 
could produce at the residence of a remote and ill-informed Persian Governor. On 
the Kamn, as in Seistan, the Russians had no bond fide commercial interests, and 
their recent appointment of a Consul could have only political objects. We are 
determined not to have, if we could help it, another Seistan in Mohammareh, and to 
let Sheikh Khazal therefore understand that, if Russian agents attempted to intimi- 
date him, or insinuate that they could bring pressure to bear on him owing to the 
influence which they exercised at Tehran, we on our side were ready to support him. 
It was because threats of this kind had been used by Prince Dabija, Russian Consul 
at Ispahan, when he visited Mohammareh, that I had felt obliged to intimate to the 
Sheikh that our naval forces in the Gulf were more powerful than those of Russia and 
that they might be employed in certain eventualities for the purpose of maintaining 
the status quo in which he and we were alike interested. 

And on the 5th December Sir A. Hardinge had addressed the 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs as follows : 
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1 comDonnicated the account of what had passed between His Highness and 
myself to Lord Lansdowne, who has now instructed me to make the following 
declaration to your Excellency for the information of the Persian Government and 
with a view of making our position in this matter perfectly elear : 

(1) The British Government Las never doubted the absolute character of the 
Shah's sovereignty over the territory, ruler, and people of Mohammareh. Any 
suspicion which the Persian Goyernment may have been led to entertain that we 
sought to establish any analogy between the position of the Sheikh of Mohammareh 
and that of the Sheikhs of Bahrein or Koweit or to distinguish between it aud that of 
other Persian Governors, such for instance, to cite, Your Excellency’s own illustra- 
tion in conversation with Mr. des Gra2, as the Chief of Kuchaii, can only have been 
suggested by persons desirous of sowing distrust betw.ea the two friendly States. 
We recognise in the fullest manner that His Excellency the Sirdar Avfa is a Persian 
subject and a servant of His Imperial Majesty the Shah. 

(2) At the same time the important interests which Great Britain possesses in 
the south of Persia preclude us from viewing with indifference any changes in the 
system of Government in the province of Arabistan, which by cauaing trouble among 
the Ai’ab tribes may endanger our trade and the security of foreign subjects, or afford 
occasion for interference by other powers and thus oblige us, on our side, to take 
active steps for the protection of British rights. 

# # * * # 3 (. * 

But it must again reserve its light, in the event of further changes which it could 
not view with equal approbation, to make friendly representations with regard to 
them to the Persian Government, and if need be, take such other ulterior steps as 
it may deem requisite for the protection of British interests, both political and 
commercial, should these in its opinion be threatened. It is glad, however, to take the 
opportunity of expressing its confidence in the friendly assurances which His High- 
ness the Atabeg bas renewed to it, and which on its side it is happy to reciprocate. 

These observations were not resented by the Mushlr-ud-Dauleh, 
who replied on the 13th January 1903 to the British Minister : 

1903. I have had the pleasure of receiving your Excellency’s letter of the 9th (and 6th) 
January last, and have with satisfaction made myself acquainted with the contents 
which siguify the sincere friendship between the two Governments, and I would now 
express my own heartfelt satisfaction at the friendly assurances exchanged between 
the two Powers : and I ti'ust that the harmony and sincerity which have for so long 
existed between the two Powers may be still further strengthened, and that the 
fi-iendly feelings between the authorities of both powers may, as alw.iys, tend to an 
increased amity. 


In December 1903 Sir A. Hardinge, who had then recently parted 
from Lord Curzon, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in the 
Persian Gulf, and who was returning to Tehran vU Muhammareh and 
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Baghdad^ telegraphed to the Foreign Office in London and to Lord 
Curzon that the Muhammareh question again seemed likely to become 
acute, at the same time mentioning the complaints which the Shaikh 
made at this time about breaches by the Persian Government of their 
understanding with him. The Shaikh wanted to know definitely 
whether the British Government would support him in resisting 
encroachment, if necessary, by forbidding the Persian Government to 
employ force against him, should he on his part repudiate the under- 
standing because the Persians had not observed it. Sir A. Hardinge 
was in favour of some assurance being given, especially as Russia was 
still bidding for the Shaikh^s good graces. Eventually, after receiving 
the instructions of His Majesty^s Government, Sir A. Hardinge wrpte 
to the Shaikh from Baghdad on the 24th December 1903 : 

Lord Lansdowne says that if, as he presumes is the case from my account of your 
Excellency’s statement to me, the Persian Government is really attempting to repu- 
diate the arrangement made with you last year, I am authorised to say that you 
are in Ms opinion justified in opposing such attempt. He instructs me to remind you 
of the message which he sent you last year, and to add that you may rest assured 
of the support of the British Government so long as you on your side observed 
the conditions of the arrangement made between the Persian Government and 
yourself. 

He has authorised me to point out to that Government the necessity for respecting 
the conditions of the arrangement on their side, but I do not propose to do so until I 
hear further from you, as I think it will he better in the interests of good relations 
between tbe Persian authorities and yourself that our intervention should not be invoked 
until all other means of adjusting matters between them and you have been exhausted. 

In the next year Russian activity in ^Arahistan rather increased 1994 . 
than diminished. In January 1904 a party of three Russian travellers, 
who gave themselves out to be entomologists and one of whom was a 
well-known Russian emissary, M. Zaroudni, arrived at Nasiri from 
Isfahan ; and in February they voyaged down the Bahmanshir, which 
they surveyed and sounded visiting Qubban and exploring ^Abbadan 
Island, and eventually returning northwards by way of Dizful. In 
March M. Passek, the Russian Consul-General at Bushehr, paid a 
visit to Muhammareh and invested the Shaikh with the Order of St. 
Stanislaus of the first class. A document which accompanied this 
decoration recited, as reasons -for its being granted, the Shaik'^s enlightened 
policy and his wisdom in consenting to the establishment of the Imperial 
Persian Customs in his jurisdiction. M. Passek also made a tour to 
Ahwaz and Shushtar. About the same time the Muhammareh iigency 
of the Russian steamer line in the Persian Gulf was transferred from 
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Mr. ter Menlerij Russian Consular Agent in ^Arabistan^ to a son of 
Haji RalSj the Shaikh^s principal adviser ; and the Shaikh himself had 
become^ or feigned to have become^ doubtful of the value of the 
assurances that he had received from the British Government. In 
August the SOI (Limit Prince Anatounb an Armenian Russian subject and 
Attache in the Russian Ministry of Commerce, travelled up the Karun 
as far as Shushtar ; his mission was ostensibly commercial, but he was 
obviously ignorant of mercantile affairs. 

The Russian Consular Agent appointed to ^Arbistan in 1902 was 
Mr, P, ter Meulen, a Dutch merchant. He arrived at Nasiri in 
December of that year and, except for an absence on leave from 
January to June 1905, remained continuously in the province through- 
out the period. He did not, however, show himself a particularly 
efficient representative of Russian interests. Without energy or discre- 
tion, of doubtful honesty, and not very successful in private trade, 
his relations with the Shaikh of Muhammareh, with Haji Rais, with 
the Karguzar, and even with the Imperial Persian Customs were un- 
firiendly, and at one time his disagreements with the first two reached 
such a point that the Russian Consul-General at Bushehr had to 
intervene as peacemaker. 


Eelations of other European powers with 'irabistan, 1896-1905. 

Almost the only Europeans of significance, not British or Russian 
whose presence was remarked in ^ Arabistan were some French 
archseologists engaged, from 1897 onwards, in excavations at Shush 
under the direction of M, de Morgan. The country in their neighbour- 
hood being much disturbed, they found it necessary to immure them- 
selves in a kind of castle near the scene of their labours ; and they took 
no active interest in political affairs. The activity of M. van Roggen, 
a Dutch engineer, is noticed further on in connection with irrigation 
projects in the province. 


British political cases and interests in 'Arabistan, 1896-1905. 

political cases in ^rabistan concerning the British Government 
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chiefly arose, during the period under consideration, from the insecurity 
which generally prevailed in Northern ^Arabistan, 

The state of that sub-province in 1896-97 was, as we have already 
seen, one of chaos ; and British subjects and firms were among the 
sufferers from the universal disorder, the impunity of the Persian 
soldiers who had attacked Messrs. Lynches at Nasiri in 1895 affording, 
it would seem, special encouragement to outrages against them. In 
June 1896 a brutal and murderous midnight attack was made at 
Shushtar upon Mr, Tanfield, an employ^ of Messrs, Lynch, by a 
Persian subject in his service ; he escaped with his life, but fearfully 
mutilated. Such an incident might have occurred under any Govern- 
ment I but this One was invested with an exceptional character by 
the conduct of a crowd who, on the following day, pursued with yells 
and stone-throwing a party conveying the wounded man to a steamer, 
Mr. Tanfield^s assistant was arrested, but at first nothing further was 
done j and it was only after the outrage had become the subject of 
diplomatic repiesentations that the offender was removed to Tehran and 
there imprisoned. The Nizam-us-Saltaneh, Governor- General of the 
province, and his brother and deputy, the Sa^ad-ul-Mulk, who had 
shown gross negligence if not prejudice in their treatment of the case, 
were removed from office. 

In January 1897 a mob, after pillaging a caravan belonging to 
Messrs, Lynch on its way between Shushtar and Shalaili, the anchorage 
for steamers, invaded and completely sacked the office of Messrs. Hotz, 
a Dutch firm under British protection, in the town. 

Shortly afterwards order was in some measure restored by the A’la- 
ud-Douleh, who succeeded the Nizam-us-Saltaneh as Governor- General; 
but no compensation was obtained by Messrs. Lynch or Messrs. Hotz 
for their losses. In 1898 it was still impossible for any European to 
reside at Shushtar. 

On the night of the 5th September 1903 the Shushan^'' ^steamer, 
owned by His Majesty the Shah but worked by Messrs. Lynch and 
commanded at the time by Captain King, was attacked by a gang of 40 
Arabs of the Khasraj section of the Bani Lam tribe, who fired about 70 
shots into the vessel, fatally wounding a deckman and killing a boy who 
were on board. The wood work of the cabins was riddled with shot 

*The “ Shusbau ** is known among the Arabs of the country as the “SlUgi-al-Ksrtln** 
(Olreyhound of the Karun), also by the more opprobrious names of “ Abu-Az-al-Haxnar'* 
(Possessor of the Red Posterior) and Khanzir-al-Hamar ” (Red Pig), these last 
appellations referring to the colour of her stern wheel. 
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holes and the funnel^ too, ’^7as pierced. The robbers entered the vessel 
and remained about an hour on board her, pillaging the cargo and 
effects of the crew, after which they decamped with their booty. There 
was a guard of three Persian soldiers on board when the attack took 
place, but they fled at the approach of the marauders ; one of them was 
wounded. After this the ^^Shushan^'' was supplied with a Persian 
military guard of ten men by the A^zam-us-Saltaneh, Governor of 
Northern ^Arabistan, who promised that troops would shortly arrive to 
restore security; but none came. The Persian authorities excused 
themselves for not taking measures against the Khasraj on the ground 
that they were Turkish subjects. 

On the 17th May 1903 the ‘SShushan^^ was again fired on at 
Shalaili. 

On the 15th April 1904 a third attack on the ^SShushan^^ occurred, 
again at Shalaili, the vessel being moored to the bank and having 
10,000 Orani in specie on board at the time. The affair began at 
8-30 p. m. with the discharge of 50 or 60 shots from some high 
ground, to which no reply could be made as there were intending 
passengers with mules and donkeys on the bank alongside. The raiders, 
numbex’ing about 60, next rushed down from the high ground ; and, 
while some of them turned their attention to the passengers on shore, 
the rest poured a hot fire into the body of the ship. Those of the 
passengers who could meanwhile began to escape across the river in 
cargo boats, and the Persian guard, to gain time, opened a parley with 
the leader of a group of about ten Arabs who had approached the gang- 
way, dagger in hand. Captain Maclure, the Commander, and two deck- 
men, armed with rifles, posted themselves in the engine-room ; and the 
Persian guard also made ready. On the leader of the Arabs shouting 
to his men to rush the ship, about 30 more came up ; the Persian guard 
then fired a volley by Captain MacWs order; the Arab leader fell 
dead ; and the rest of the robbers beat a hasty retreat, leaving his body 
behind. Shots continued to be exchanged until 10-30 p.m.; but there 
was no further attempt at boarding. The vessel was undoubtedly saved 
by the good behaviour of the Persian guard, commanded by Muhammad 
Hassan, Vakil-Bashi. 

On board two women passengers had been killed, and one wounded ; 
on shore one mule and four donkeys had been carried off; and the 
damage done to the woodwork and funnel of the ship was estimated at 
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The ^^’Shushan left for Nasiri the next morning with the corpse of 
the Arab leader, which was handed over to the Shaikh of Muhammareh^s 
representative there for identification. It appeared that the offenders on 
this occasion, as in 190^, were Khasraj, and that there was an under- 
standing between them and the Arab inhabitants of the Miyanab. The 
latter fact made the navigation of the Gargar^ with its narrow and com- 
manded channel, a dangerous undertaking for the future ; and, Captain 
Maclure^s contract with Messrs. Lynch having expired, and there being 
some risk of retaliation against him, his employers made no objection to 
his quitting their service. 

Representations as to the insecurity of the upper Karun having been 
made by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, the Persian Govern- 
ment requested the Shaikh of Muhainmareh, as there was for the 
moment mo Persian Governor-General of "^Arabistan, to undertake tem- 
porarily the task of assuring order. He agreed and sent 400 Arab 
horsemen to serve at Shushtar and Dizful ; of these 60 were stationed 
at Shalaili to supply mounted escorts on land for steamers on the upper 
river. Under these arrangements security quickly returned; and in 
June the ^^Shushan*’^ resumed her voyages, which had been discon- 
tinued. On the arrival of the A^zam-us-Saltaneh as Governor-General, 
the Shaikh^s men were withdrawn from Shushtar and Diaful, but he 
was prevailed on to leave a guard at Shalaili for some time longer. The 
Shaikh estimated the cost of protecting the river between Ahwaz and 
Shalaili at 1,000 Tumans or R^,560 a month ; and, though averse 
from employing men of his own permanently outsiie his jurisdiction, 
he was willing to undertake the duty if, his expenses were guaran- 
teed ; but, so far from this being done, he did not even receive payment 
for the services he had rendered. The thanks of the Shah, conveyed to 
him in a letter from a Minister, were his only reward. 

There appeared little prospect of the A'^zam-us-Saltaneh, whose whole 
military resources consisted of a bodyguard of 80 Shahsavan horsemen, 
not to mention 50 armed road-guards whose services were required else- 
where, being able to police the upper Karun effectively ; and long dis- 
cussions followed among the British authorities in Persia as to the 
measures which the Persian Government or the Shaikh of Muhammareh 
should be induced to take. There was a general concensus of opinion 
tliat the Shaikh, whose influence — though his actual jurisdiction ended 
a short way above Band-i-Qir — extended to the Arab tribes east of the 
Diz, would prove the most eflScient agent in the matter ; but, as it was 
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improbable that the Persian Government would ^consent to pay for his 
services^ the question became one of a subsidy being granted him by the 
British Government. Sir A. Hardinge, the British Minister in Persia, 
pronounced in favour of such a grant ; but meanwhile outrages had 
ceased to occur, and, with the arrival of the Sardar-i-Mu'^azzam in the 
following spring. Northern 'Arabistan came under a strong and, from 
the British point of view, not altogether unsatisfactory regime. 


British commercial and general interests, 1896-1905. 

During this period, exception being made of the Anglo-Dutch firm of 
Messrs. Hotz, European trade was represented in “^Arabistan by the 
British firm of Messrs. Lynch only. In 1899 Messrs. Lynch were 
represented at Dizful for some months by a British employ^, but he 
was withdrawn, and in 1905 their sole European representative in the 
province was one at Nasiri. 

The system of embargoes on exportation of food stuffs continued in 
full vigour, and few seasons were entirely exempt from its application. 
It was frequently so worked as to enable Persian officials to buy grain 
cheap and theu export it themselves. A noteworthy* instance of this 
occurred in 1900. 

In June 1896 the embargo on grain which had been temporarily 
raised was imposed again by the Governor General, but almost imme- 
diately an intimation was received through the British Legation at 
Tehran of its removal by the central Government. 

The following harvest in ^Arabistan was a good one, but prices 
continued to rise, chiefly in consequence of a short crop in Mesopotamia ; 
and in January 1897 a prohibition of the exportation of food grains, to 
come into effect two months later, was notified; but it was not enforced 
on the Earun till April, The ensuing harvest being poor, the embargo 
)n grain continued, causing much inconvenience to British firms who had 
advanced money to cultivators ; but ultimately sesame seed was excepted 
from the interdict, 

This embargo continued into 1898, notwithstanding that the coming 
crop was an excellent one; and at the beginning of 1900 the Resident 
in the Persian Gulf wrote that agricultural prospects in ^Arabistan were 

* See Mr. V. Chirors Middle Easterni Q;uestion, pages 166-167. 
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extremely favourable; and that if only the embargo on wheat were 
removed the prosperity of the district should rapidly increase. The 
summer of 1900 was signalised; however; by a particularly vexatious 
embargo. 

During the earlier years of the period at least; the operations of the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company were carried on at a 
losSj in spite of a subsidy paid them by the British and Indian Govern- 
ments, to which reference will be made further on. Leaving the subsidy 
out of account; the deficit on their ordinary business in ^Arabistan 
amounted (by their own statement) to £35,460 for ten years from 1890 
to 1899 inclusive, besides which they were Unable to obtaiU payment 
from the Persian Treasury of £4,623, the amount of loss incurred by 
them in working the Shushan for the Shah from the beginning bf 
1891 to the end of 1898. xUtogether they calulated their net losses in 
^Arabistan from the 1st January 1890 to the 8 1st December 1899, after 
deducting the amount of the subsidy, at * £31,447. 

On the upper river between Ahwaz and Shalaili the Nasiri Com- 
pany, in other words the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar, still continued in 1905 to run 
a steamer and declined, when approached, to transfer their rights tb 
the British Company or to enter into partnership, unless on un® 
acceptable terms. 

The Persian Government also continued to be obstructive, and it was 
only at the end of 1905 that permission was with difficulty obtained to 
remove some supposed rocks, which proved to be masonry, from the 
bed of the lower Karun at Kut ^Abdullah ; the construction of sheds 
for cargo at Shalaili was not allowed ; and the Euphrates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation Company could not obtain a concession, for which 
they applied, to lay a tramway between Shalaili and Shustar. 

In 1905; however, Messrs. Lynch were able to secure an extension 
for six years from 1907 of a lease which they had obtained from the 
Persian Government of suitable business premises at MubUmmareh, 
known as the Bandar Sahib-Qraniyeh. 

On assuming charge of the Customs of '^Arabistan in September 
1902, the Imperial administration closed the river Customs houses at 
Nasiri and Shushtar, and insisted that all duty on upward and downward 

♦This sum, however, included over £7,000 sunk in the BakhtiySri Road (Me post), 
a profitable investment ; and Messrs. Lynch gave no indication of the results of their 
general trade, to which the navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, controlled by them, was subservient. 
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cargoes on the Karun should be paid at Muhammareh, This innovation 
deranged all through traflSc arrangements and was excessively incon- 
venient to up-country merchants who had not agents at Muhammareh. 
A protest was accordingly lodged by the British Legation at Tehran 
founded on the assurances given by the Persian Government in 1890 
when the Shushan was presented to His Majesty the Shah ; and the 
custom house at Nasiri was provisionally re-opened in November 190^, 
and that at Shushtar in February 1908. The Persian Government 
argued that the indulgence granted in 1890 was not intended to be 
permanent; and that it had only been made because the goods of 
European merchants then paid a higher duty on entry into the country 
than those of Persian subjects, which had ceased to be the case. In the 
end; however, they withdrew their objections and the custom houses 
at Nasiri and Shushtar were definitevely re-established in April 1903. 
D’Arcy Oil On the 28th May 1901 an oil exploitation concession was obtained 
Company, ^7 W. K. D'Arcy, a British capitalist, from the Persian Govern- 
1901-1905. j it conferred on him a monopoly of working mineral oil, natural 

.gas, asphalt and ozokerit, and an exclusive right of laying pipe lines 
for the conveyance of oil, throughout Persia with the exception of a few 
of the northern provinces. A D'Arcy Oil Exploitation Company was 
then formed, between whom and the Bakhtiyari Khans an agreement 
was concluded on the 15th November 1905, providing for the facilita- 
tion and protection of operations by the Khans in return for an annual 
payment of £2,000 rising to £3,000, besides which the Khans might 
claim, on payment, 3 per cent, of the Company's ordinary shares after 
the production of oil had begun. 


Eoad projects in 'Arabistan, 1896-1905. 

Such progress as was made in land communications during the 
period was due entirely to British enterprise, 

Ahwaz- In 1897 a sixty years^ ^concession was grated by the Persian Govern* 

(or sSiti- Khans of the Bakhhtyari tribe for the construc- 

ISQ*) 19^05 * maintennce, and exploitation of a road thro-ugh their country from 
Ahwaz to Isfahap, and of another from Shushtar to Isfahan. It conveyed 

*Porthe text see Lieutenant A. T. Wilson^s Preois of the Eolations, etc., pagfes 
93-94 
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to the concessionnaires the right of levying tolls at certain specified 
rates ; it authorised them to obtain the aid of capitalists for carrying 
out the necessary works ; and it charged them with the responsibility 
for the safety of persons^ animals, and goods travelling by the roads. 
Before the end of the year a subsidiary* agreement was concluded 
between the Khans and Messrs. Lynch, and guaranteed by the Persian 
Government, for the construction and maintenance of the (Ahwaz 
Isfahan) road by the British firm for the Bakhtiyari concessionnaires on 
certain financial and other conditions. The contract cost of the road 
was £5,500, but might be increased by mutual consent of the parties ; 
and the actual expenditure incurred to about the middle of 1899 was 
£7,333. The length of the road as completed was 277 miles, reducing 
the journey to 15 or 18 marches; it passed through very difficult 
mountainous country ; and one of its principal features was an iron 
suspension bridge over a . remarkable gully at Godar-i*Balutak, The 
road was opened for traffic in December 1899. A toll-collecting station 
was established at Godar-i-Balutak, and in 1908 the Bakhtiyari Khans 
were said to have leased it to a contractor at 8,000 Tumans for the 
year. An increasing trade upon the road was quickly established. Some 
trouble arose, however, between the Bakhtiyari Khans and Messrs. Lynch 
with reference to the amount of the firm^s bills for maintenance of the 
road. 

Under the Tehran Ahwaz Boad Concession, held by the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, an unmeialled carriage road from Tehran had been com- 
pleted to Qum in 1899 at a cost of £80,000, and vehicles were run upon 
it by the Bank. In 1902, arrangements were made for the formation of 
a British Company to be styled the Persian Transport Company, which 
would take over the road concession held by the Imperial Bank of 
Persia as well as Messrs. Lynch^sf interest in the navigation of the 
river and in the recently constructed Bakhtiyari Road ; and meanwhile 
the Tehran- Ahwaz road was prolonged from Gum to Saltanabad. The 
promoters of the new Company represented that a Government subsidy 
Was necessary to their success ; and, on the Company's finally coming 
into existence in 1904, a grant of £2,000 a year for ten years was made 


*Por the text see Lieutenant A, T. Wilson’s Fv^ois of the Belatiom, etc,t pages 
94 - 96 . 

fThere was reason to expect that Messrs. Lynch would control, if not virtually 
oWn, the new combination, as they already did the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. 


Tehran- 
Ahwaz Road 
1896 - 1902 . ’ 
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them; of which half was to be contributed by His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment and half by the Government of India. 

A. British representative had for the first time been posted to Nasiri 
(Ahwaz) at the beginning of 1904 in the person of Lieutenant D. L. R. 
Lorimer of the Indian Political Department j and the most immediate 
and principal duty of this officer was to ascertain the measures required 
for carrying the Tehran- Ahwaz road through Luristan, and for assuring 
its safety in that section. He had orders to report on the feasibility of 
raising a corps of local road-guardS; capable of being expanded into a 
tribal militia for political purposes. Lieutenant Lorimer travelled 
safely from Ahwaz to KhurramabM and back again in the spring of 
1904; under tribal protection; and submitted a preliminary report ; he 
had been well received by the tribes ; and the prospects of success at 
this time appeared favourable. In autumn of the same year he again 
made his way without mishap to Khurramabad, where he met Colonel 
Douglas, the British Military Attache at Tehran; but on the 25th 
October 1904, in marching from Khurramabad to Dizful; the two officers 
were treacherously attacked by their own escort of Dirakwand LurS; 
were both severely wounded besides being robbed of all their property, 
and barely escaped with their lives to Burujird, where they received 
medical attention. 

A substantial indemnity for this outrage was demanded on their 
behalf by His Majesty^s Government, and the Persian Government 
declared their intention of organising a punitive expedition against the 
Dirakwand, but took no effective action. In July 1905, with the help of 
certain chiefs of the Sagward Lurs, the Persian authorities enticed some 
of the men concerned in the attack into Khurramabad by promises of 
honours and gifts, arrested them and sent them to Kirmanshah, where 
they were imprisoned. 

The Bakhtiayari Khans expressed great concern at the outrage and 
offered to undertake, on terms which they specified, the punishment of 
the offenders, and even the pacification of the Lur country; but their 
offers, which were not entertained, probably outran their powers of per- 
formance. 

On return to his post from leave, before the end of 1905, Captain 
Lorimer was able to resume negotiations with the Sagwand, but not 
with the Dirakwand Lurs, 
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British official matters in 'Arabistan, 1896-1905. 


The period was one of much British official activity in ^ Arabistan. 

In the autumn of 1899, Sir M, Durand, His Britannic Majesty^s 
Minister at' Tehran, made an extensive tour in Persia which reached 
to ^ Arabistan j he was absent from the capital from the 36th Septem- 
ber to the 14th December. On the 6th November he arrived at 
Nasiri, where he was met by Colonel Meade, Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, and Mr. McDouall, His Britannic Majesty^s Vice- 
Consul at Muhammareh, and remained two or three days. He returned 
to Tehran via Shushtar, Dizful, the Dirakwand Lur country, and 
Khurramabad. As mentioned before, no meeting took place between him 
and the Shaikh of Muhammareh. 

At the end of 1903, as already stated in another connection, Sir A. 
Hardinge, His Britannic Majesty'^s Minister at Tehran, in returning from 
a cruise with Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in 
the Persian Gulf, visited Muhammareh, where he met the Shaikh and 
discussed political affairs with him. He also ascended the Karun as 
far as Nasiri. 

In 1903, in connection chiefly with schemes for opening communica- 
tion by road between ^ Arabistan and Central and Northern Persia, it 
was decided to raise the status of the British representative at Muham- 
mareh to that of Consul, and to appoint a British Vice-Consul for 
^ Arabistan ; the Consul at Muhammareh was to remain in charge of 
British commercial interests throughout the province, while the new 
Vice-Consul was to be employed chiefly in establishing relations with 
the tribes of Northern ^ Arabistan, and of Luristan, and in collecting 
political and geographical information. The Vice-ConsuFs head- 
quarters were fixed provisionally at Nasiri. 

When this reorganisation was sanctioned, in July 1903, Mr. 
McDouall, the permanent British representative at Muhammareh, was 
absent on leave ; and his locum tene%8, Major E. B. Burton of the 
Indian Army, carried on temporarily the work of both appointments. 
Major Burton toured energetically and collected much valuable inform- 

* This tour is described by Lady Diiraudin her Awtumn Tour in Western Persia, 

im. 
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atioD; exploring more particularly the little known country about the 
head of Khor Musa and the valley of the Diz river. His Britannic 
Majesty^s first Vice-Consul for ^Arabistan was Lieutenant D. L. R, 
Lorimer of the Indian Political Department^ who assumed charge of his 
duties in January 1904. 

Ml*. McDouall became Consul at Muhammareh with effect from 
the 23rd February 1904. 


Head-quar- 
ters of the 
British Vice- 
Consulate 
for ’Arabis- 
tan, 1904. 


One of the first questions which it was necessary to decide in con- 
nection with the establishment of a British Vice-Consulate for ‘’Arabistan 
was where to locate the new officer's permanent headquarters. Lieut- 
enant Lorimer, on being consulted, recommended Ahwaz (Nasiri) in 
preference to any other place, remarking: 


Ahwaz is of no importance as a native community, but the Sheikh* spends the 
winter near it, and it is the last point which is in direct touch with the outer world. 
It is Lynches head-quarters in South-Western Persia. It is the starting point of the 
Bakhtiari road, as wellas of the route to Shnshtar and Dizful. Whatever the align- 
ment adopted for the Khurramabad road, Ahwaz will be its real terminus. The earliest 
reports of any occurrences affecting the safety of our traISc are natnrally brought here 
to Messrs. Lynch's Agent, who also acts for the Persian Transport Company, 

Ahwaz will necessarily remain the head-quarters of all British concerns, and it is 
unlikely that any companies will post European Agents to any other places such as 
Dizfal. In any case, the head management will always be situated at Ahwaz, which 
is in fact the port of ’Arabistan, Laristan, and the Bakhtiari route. 


Lieutenant Lorimer's opinion was accepted by the Grovernment 
of India. He further proposed that native houses should be rented at 
Shushtar, Dizful, Khui’ramabad, and Ramuz for occupation by the 
Vice-Consul on tour. Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining a 
suitable site for the British Vice-Consulate at Nasiri, 

British was decided in 1904 that an officer of the Indian Medical Service 

o£L 1“ ^ ^ Surgeon at Ahwaz and 

'ArabistSn, -h-irmanshah, and it was intended that he should, inter alia, afford 
1904-1905. medical assistance to the Bakhtiyari Khaus, who had frequently ex- 
pressed a wish for the services of a European doctor. The combination 
of duties thus arranged afterwards proved to be impracticable, in conse- 
quence of the great distance and difficulty of communication between 
the two places intended to be served; and the officer sent, being posted 

in the first instance to Kirmanshah, was not s een in 'Arabistan. 

of Muhammareh, ' 
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It was ordered m 1904#^ under the general scheme for British 
consular guards in Persia^ that a detachment of 12 sabres of Indian 
Cavalry should be sent to ^Arabistan as an escort for the Vice-Consul. 
This guard was despatched in due course^ but it unfortunately arrived 
too late to accompany Lieutenant Lorimer on the journey on which 
he and Colonel Douglas were attacked by the Dirakwand. 


Military 
guard of the 
British Vice- 
Consulate in 
’Arabistan, 
1901, 


In September 1899^ the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation The Euph- 
Company (Messrs. Lynch)j vrhose financial difllculties in ■’Arabistan have Tigids Steam 
already been mentioned, applied for the continuation for another five years 
of the subsidy of £2,000 per annum granted to them in 1894 at the joint Karun 
expense of His Majesty^s Government and the Government of India. ^ 599^^^900 
The Government of India consented to make one more contribution, 
viz., for the calender year 1900, but declined to do more, observing 
in a despatch to His Majesty^s Secretary of State for India ; We cannot 
agree to prolong the contribution beyond the year 1900, and we would 
once more call Your Lordship^s attention to the inequity of an arrange- 
ment whereby Indian revenues not only meet half the Karun subsidy, 
in which Indian interests, if they can be said to exist at all, are insigni- 
ficant, but also bear the whole charge for the Euphrates Tigris subsidy, 
in whose object the Imperial Government is at least equally, and indeed 
in our opinion more vitally, concerned.^^ 

Meanwhile the report of a Royal Commission on the expenditure of 
the Government of India, which had been sitting since 1897, was sub- 
mitted. Their conclusion in regard to the Karun subsidy was that, if 
the Government of India maintained the Baghdad-Basrah service, the 
charge for the Karun service should be borne by Great Britain. 


Irrigation projects in ^Arabistan, 1896-1905. 


The question of the irrigation of ^Arabistan from the Karun, laid 
aside in 1882, was reconsidered during the period now under considera- 
tion. 

It was raised, in the first case, by proposals on the part of M. van m. van 
Eoggen, a Dutch engineer in the service of the Persian Government, ® 

to bring a tract of country on the left bank of the Karun at Ahwaz under 1903-1904, 
cultivation by means of irrigation from the river. M. van Roggen made 
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a preliminary examination of the ground in the winter of 1908-04 and 
then returned to Tehran, where his project was favourably received by 
the Persian Government j but the Shah, while approving of it provided 
it could be carried out by Persian enterprise, was strongly averse from 
granting a concession for its execution by a foreign company. The 
Shaikh of Muhammareh was opposed to the scheme^ unless it were 
executed by himself or by the British Government, and he professed 
to fear that it might injure date cultivation on the lower Karun and 
Bahmanshir. The British Government were concerned at the prospect 
of any reduction in the volume of the Karun, which was already hardly 
sufficient to maintain navigability at certain seasons. In a minute, dated 
1st August 1904, Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, remarked : 

Any such scheme, if successfally carried out, will pracfcically destroy the Karun as 
a navigable river, and will put an effectual stopper upon ou the enterprise of Messrs. 
Lynch. 

Even now the depth of water is only 3 feet in many places, and ths steamers r ua 
aground constantly on their way up to Ahwa'i. A reduction of even 6 inches in the 
depth would block navigation for the four months from August to December. Our 
Indian experience in the Punjab has shown that large navigable rivers, such as the 
Jumna, Ravi, Chenab, Sutlej and Jhelum, are drained quite dry for most of the year 
by big irrigation schemes, and I entertain little doubt that this also would be the 
fate of the Karun. 

His Majesty’s Government must, therefore, balance the advantages to bo derived 
fromirrigation against the damage that will be inflicted upon British commerce. It 
is obvious that, if Messrs. Lynch are pushed out, and if their place is taken by 
Belgian officials and Dutch engineers or concessionnaires working a big irrigation 
project in purely selfish or in anti-British interests, we should be very greatly the 
losers by the change. 

Ontheother hand, ifwehadasabstantialor preponderating voice in the control 
we might be able to replace one form of commercial activity by another ; and might 
open up another route for navigation to the plains of ’Arabistan by utilising the 
Khor Musa, or one of the adjoining inlets which we have recently explored, and by 
making new roads from thence into' the interior. 

What I have said emphasises the supreme importance of British participation and 
joint control in any Karun irrigation scheme, if it is to be started, but conversely also 
the striking danger to British interest that would result if we were left out of sight 
in any such enterprise. 

At the end of 1904 Mr. van Roggen, who thoroughly appreciated the 
desirability of obtaining British co-operation, and who during a visit to 
Europe had endeavoured to interest the British Foreign Office in 
his project, returned to Ahwaz with two European assistants, and pro- 
ceeded to elaborate his plans. 
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In February 1906; under instructions from the Persian Government; 
who had meanwhile been approached by the British Legation, M. van 
Roggen explained his project in detail to Major W. R. Morton, E.E., 
an officer of the Punjab Irrigation Department who had been deputed 
from India, on behalf of the Government of India and His Majesty^s 
Government to study the prospects of the scheme and its probable 
influence upon navigation. M. van Roggen^s plans were found to be 
technically grotesque, and financially extravagant, if not impossible, 
They involved the excavation of reservoirs with a capacity of over 
4,000,000,000 cubic feet for the sake of irrigating an area of not more 
than 85,000 acres, — a circumstance which, coupled with the fact that 
the operations were to be spread over a period of 24 years, sufficed to 
stamp the scheme as unremunerative. 

As it seemed probable, however, that an irrigable area of much more 
than 85,000 acres might be commanded from the KMn at Ahwaz, 
Major Morton, after he had exploded M. van Roggen's scheme, was 
ordered to collect data on which an alternative project might be framed, 
if required. He was instructed to consider the possibilities on both sides 
of the Karun, and to distinguish in his reports between plans compatible 
with the maintenance of navigation and others which were incompatible. 

M. van Roggen left ^Arabistan for Europe in April 1906, but Major 
Morton remained on the spot until after the end of the period. 

In May 1905 in the course of negotiations for a loan which the 
Persian Government were then desirous of raising the British Legation at 
Tehran endeavoured to stipulate that in the event of irrigation works 
being undertaken on the Karun, preference should be given to British 
Agency but the point was not carried. 

A new project for the irrigation of part of ^Arabistan from the 
Karkheh river was mooted by the Shaikh of Muhammareh in 1905; but, 
though its potentialities were afterwards found to be considerable, it did 
not immediately receive attention. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN COAST AND ISLANDS. 

The history down to the year 1763 of what is styled throughout 
Gazetteer “ the Persian Coast, and Islands” that is of the whole southern 
coast of Persia except so much as is included in 'Arabistan or Makran, 
this has been given in the chapter on the general history of the Gulf ; but 
from 1763 onwards, for reasons which are there explained, it is necessary 
to deal separately with the history of the Persian Coast; and the 
present chapter is added chiefly with that _ purpose. The general 
a&irs of the Persian kingdom after 1768, however, in so far as they 
call for notice, will also be treated of in this chapter, as finding in it a 
more appropriate place than in the histories of the outlying Persian 
provinces of ^ArabistSn and Makr^. 


KARIM KHAN. 
1763-79.* 


The earlier stages of Karim Khan's rise to supreme power in 
Persia have been described elsewhere ; and the rest of his career was, 

* The chief official source of information for the Zand period (1763-96) on the 
Persian Coast is Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Selections from State Fa<pers^ Bombay ^ regard* 
ing the JEast India Company* $ connection with the Persian Gulf^ with a Summary of 
BventSt 1600*1800, published in 1906, which covers the entire period. The other 
principal authorities are these : hTiehubr's Voyage en Arabic, 1776 ; Observations made 
on a Tour from Bengal to Persia, 1790, by Ensign W. Franckliu, who resided for 
some time at Shiraz in 1787 ; Bynasty of the Kajars, 1833, and Account of the 
Transactions ofEis Majesty* s Mission to the Court of Persia, 1834, by Sir H. J. 
Brydges, who, as Mr. H. Jones of the Basrah Residency visited Shiraz in 1787, and 
again in 1791, and had close relations with a number of the leading men ; Voyage 
dans V Empire Othoman, VEgypte et la Perse, 1801-07, by Mr. M, G. A. Olivier, 
who visited Tehran in 1796 as a French political emissary ; and A Tour to Sheeraz 
by Mr. E, S. Waring, who visited Shiraz and passed some time there in 1802. M. 
Olivier and Mr. Waring both made a special study of the recent history of Persia. 

For events in Persia generally the reader may refer to Malcolm's History of 
Persia, 1816. ^ 
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in matters of internal government; somewhat uneventful, In 1763 his 
authority extended, though not in an absolute manner, to the whole or 
nearly the whole of the country ; and from that year until the end of his 
reign, notwithstanding the jealousy of the Qajars of the north, it was 
never seriously disputed by any rival. Satisfied with the possession of 
royal power, Karim Khan prudently did not usurp the royal title, but 
continued to govern as Vakil or regent on behalf of the nominal Shah, 
whom he kept in confinement. His government was distinguished by 
moderation, combined with firmness and eflSciency j the welfare of the 
subject was at all times his principal care j and he reaped a rich reward, 
both in the prosperity which the country enjoyed under his rule and in the 
respect which was felt for his memory after his death. In short, 
the reputation to which he attained among the sovereigns of Persia,— 
for such, apa.rt from a political fiction observed by himself, he must 
certainly be considered — was as admirable and as well deserved as it 
was uncommon and even unique. Shiraz, which throughout the 
reicn of Karim Khan was his capital and his almost constant -resi- 
dence, profited more than any other part of his dominions by his 
liberal expenditure on public works and by the general enlighten- 
ment of his ideas ; and its inhabitants were the most attached to him of 
all his subjects. 

Less is known of the private than of the public character of Karim 
Khan ; but, while judgment and calculation were predominant traits 
and generally regulated his actions, he appears none the less to have 
been humane, even kindly, and sincere. Karim Khan made considerable 
use, as will appear from the sequel, of the services of his brothers * or 
half-brothers, Sadiq Khan and Zaki Khan. The former of these was 
in direct charge of the capital at the time of the establishment of a 
British Residency at Bushehr in 1763 and also of Niebuhr^s visit to 
Shiraz in 1765, and he afterwards conducted operations against Lar in 
1766 and against Basrah in 1775-76 ; while the latter, who was the 
VakiPs half-brother and cousin only, had charge of an expedition to 
Kangun in 1767, of another to Ganaveh in 1769, and of a third to 
Bandar ^Ahbas in 1773. Karim Khan died in 1779 at the age, as was 
supposed, of seventy-five or eighty years. 

The foreign policy of Karim Khan related chiefly to ^Oman and 
Turkish Hraq; and" his endeavours between 1769 and 1779 to extort 
submission from the Imam of ^Oman, as also the in-vasion of Hraq by 
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* Sadiq Khan was older than Karim Khan, but would probably never have risen 
to distinction had it not been for bis brother the Vakil. He learned to read and 
write, however, while the Vikil was^content to remain illiterate. 
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Ids troops in 1775 and their occupation of Basrah beginning in 1776^ 
are described in the separate histories of the countries concerned, It is 
possible that the Vakffs activity abroad had, for one of its objects, 
the employment of the armed forces of Persia at a distance from home, 
and the removal by that means of a standing danger to the peace of his 
dominions; indeed, without this explanation, his aggressions on the 
ruler of ^Oman would appear out of harmony with his generally pacific 
spirit. 

Various circumstances brought Karim Khan into contact with tha 
British power, also, in the Persian Gulf ; and of these circumstances, 
and of the relations to which they gave rise, we now proceed to supply 
a short account, touching lightly on matters which belong rather to the 
history of ^Iraq or of ^Arabistan than to that of the Persian Coast. 


Relations between the British power and Persian central 
Government, with especial reference to affairs upon the 
Persian Coast, 1763-79. 


At the beginning of the period on which we have entered, the inter- 
course of the East India Company with Persia had been completely, 
though temporarily, suspended. There was no correspondence on foot, 
on any subject, between the representatives of the Company and the 
de facto ruler of Persia ; and the Company's last important settlement* 
in the country, their Agency at Bandar 'Abbas, had been closed and 
removed to Turkish territory. It appears, however, that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay — whether with or without the previous sauction of the 
Court of Directors at home-" had resolved, even before the withdrawal 
of the Bandar 'Abbas Agency, to institute in its stead a Residency at 
Bushehr ; and the period of the Company’s total absence from Persia 
was, consequently, a very short one. 

In January 1763 the authorities at Bombay selected Mr. “William 
Andrew Price to proceed to the Gulf as Provisional Agent of Persia," 
for the purpose of enquiring into serious defalcations that had come to 
light at Basrah i and, as the powers of the regular Agent, Mr. Douglas, 
were to be in abeyance during his visit, Mr. Price was also instructed to 
arrange for the establishment of the Residency at Bushehr, ^^in order 

Ml however, appears to have remained at Kirman, who was not withdrawn 

till afterwards, 
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more particularly to introduce the vend of Woollen Goods into the 
Kingdom of Persia/*^ 

Mr. Price arrived ofE Bandar ■’Abbas on the evening of the 24th of 
Marchj when guns were fired and blue lights burned on board his vessel, 
the Tartar ■’^; but no answering signal was received from the shore. 
On the following morning, as up to ten o^clocb no boat had conae along- 
side, the roadstead also being empty of vessels and no British fiag any- 
where visible, Mr. Price, who rightly inferred that the Agenpy had 
been withdrawn after hostilities, caused a Dutch ensign to be hoisted 
and a gun fired. By this means communication with the land was 
quickly established, and full information of what had occurred was 
obtained from a servant of the late Agency, So far, however, were the 
local Persian authorities from wishing to carry on the quarrel between 
the Company and themselves that the Governor of Bandar ’Abbas invite 
Mr, Price to visit him on shore, — an invitation which, however, does 
not seem to have been accepted, — ^and Mulla ’Ali Shah of Qishm, on the 
usual signal being made, supplied a pilot for the Clarence Strait, and 
even sent a present of fowls and almonds on board the Agent's vessel, 

A few days later the Tartar reached Bushehr ; and on the 7th 
of April a son of Shaikh Sa^’dun, who was in charge of the town during 
the absence of his father and of bis father’s brother Shaikh Nasir, 
visited Mr. Price on board ship, persuaded him to land, treated him on 
shore with great politeness and civility,'’ and discussed with him the 
conditions on which a British settlement might be formed at Bushehr, 
The negotiations thus begun were continued with Shaikh Sa’dun himself, 
to meet whom, as he was at a distance, Mr. Price deputed one Stephen 
Hermit, the Linguist of the late Bandar ■’Abbas Agency ; and the result 
was the conclusion of an Agreement* in the sense desired, on the 12th 
of April 1763. On the 22nd of April, Mr. Price appointed Mr. B. Jervis, 
whom he had brought with him in the Tartar,” to the office of 
Resident at B&shehr ; after which he caused an artillery ofllcer and a 
small military guard to be landed, ^^for protecting the Hon’ble Company’s 
goods and giving a credit to their affairs”, and himself sailed for Basi'ah, 
In the Provisional Agent’s opinion, the fact of Bushehr being included 
with Shiraz in the jurisdiction of Karim Khan, whose reputation for 
justice and good government already stood high, together with the 
mercantile character of the town itself and the absence of any necessity 

* This Agreement is given in Aitchison’s Treaties, 4th edition, Volume XII, pages 
33 34 ; hut it is of little importance as it was almost immediately superseded by a 
Gi>nt from Karim Khan himself, see pages 84 — 36 of the same. 
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for pomp and parade on the part of a British representative^ indicated 
Bushehr as a very suitable location for a Residency; and he remarked 
that it -would always be easy to obtain satisfaction for injuries 
sustained at Bushehr by seizing vessels belonging to the port. 

Not long after this, Mr. Price, who had meanwhile become aware 
that Shaikh Sa^duu was subordinate to Sadiq Khan, brother of Karim 
Khan and Governor or Shiraz, directed Mr. Jervis to apply to the latter 
to^confirmation of the agreement made with Shaikh Sa*dun ; and on 
Sadiq Khan sending a present and expressing a wish that a European 
gentleman should visit him at Shiraz, the Resident took advantage of 
the opportunity to send his Linguist, Stephen Hermit, aceonopanied by 
Lieutenant Durnford, to deliver a return present and make the required 
application. On the 1st of August 1763, these two returned to Bushehr 
bringing with them a Grant of Privileges of which a copy, duly authentic- 
ated hy Karim Khan^s own seal, was subsequently received. The principal 
provisions of this grant were the following : that the British should have 
liberty to erect a Factory at Bushehr or at any other port in the Gulf, 
to mount thereon as many guns as they chose, not larger than 6-pounders, 
and to build in connection therewith, in any part of the kingdom, 
any number of ordinary houses ; that their trade should be free of import, 
export and internal duties both at Bushehr and at other ports, and that 
the Shaikh of Bushehr and other local governors should not charge 
more than 3 per cent, export duty on British goods purchased by Persian 
merchants ; that the British should possess a monopoly, as against 
all other nationalities, of the imporliation of woollen goods into Persia ; 
that the local governors should assist them in the recovery of their lawful 
debts in Persia, failing which they should be free to take their own 
measures againsi their debtors ; that their trade should be free from all 
restrictions throughoiil Persia ; that, without the knowledge and consent 
of the British official representative, native merchants should not pur- 
chase goods from any British ship arriving at a Persian port ; that, 
British vessels in the Gulf, if driven on shore or otherwise lost, should 
not be plundered, but should be salved, free of charge, by the local 
authorities ; that the British and those under their protection should 
enjoy religions freedom in all parts of the country ; that British deser- 
ters, whether soldiers, sailors or slaves, should be delivered up by the 
Persian authorities, on condiHon of their not being punished for a first 
or a second offence ; that Linguists, brokers and Factory servants should 
be exempt from Persian taxes and subject to British jurisdiction ; that 
a spot of ground should be assigned to the British, wherever they might 
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settle, for a burying place j that if they wished ground for a garden, 
they should receive it, either free o£ cost from the property of the 
Persian crown, or on payment of a fair price out of private propeiijy j 
and that the house formerly owned by the East India Company at 
Shiraz, together with the garden and water belonging to it, should be 
restored to them. The Vakil desired that it should be stipulated, in 
addition to the foregoing articles, that the British should take Persian 
produce in payment or part payment for their goods, and not export the 
whole value of their sales in specie ; that they should not ill-treat 
Muhammadans ,• that they should give preference, in the sale of their 
imports, to principal merchants and men of credit ; that rebels against 
Persian authority should not be harboured by them, but should on the 
contrary be handed over subject to an understanding that they were not 
to be punished for a first or a second offence ; and, finally^ that the 
British should not, either directly or indirectly, assist the enemies of the 
ruler of Persia. It appears, from later correspondence, that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay did not approve of the article which aimed at subject* 
ing all British trade in Persia to the control of the East India 
Company's servants, and that they decided that it should not be enforced ; 
and similarly they seem to have rejected the articles, proposed by Karim. 
Khan, for restricting the expoid of specie and giving a preference, in all 
circumstances, to particular merchants. The whole cost of the deputa- 
tion by means of which the VakiFs Grant was obtained amounted, 
inclusive of presents, to E3,C59 only. 

The discussions between the East India Company's representatives 
and the Government of Karim Khan at this time were not restricted, 
however, to matters of trade. They extended to the question of British 
naval support of the authority of the Vakil in the Persian Gulf, principally 
with a view to the coercion of Mir Mahanna, the maritime chief of Rig, 
who was inclined to harass the trade passing between Bushehr and 
Shiraz, and against whom the Persians, though some months previously 
they had assembled land forces and called on the Shaikh of Bushehr to 
co-operate, had as yet accomplished nothing. The matter having been 
raised during Mr. Price’s visit to Bushehr, it was suggested by him, 
subject to the approval of his superiors at Bombay, that, in consideration 
of a subsidy of ft 22,000 a year to be paid by the Persian Government, a 
guardship should be stationed at Bushehr by the East India Company ; 
and Sadiq Khan, on the occasion of Lieutenant Dornford^s visit to Shiraz, 
seems to have closed with this proposal and piomised to give an assign- 
ment for the required amount on the customs or other revenues of 
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Busbehr. The idea was not well received, however, by the Govei’nment 
of Bombay, who apparently thought that the expenses of a guardship 
would be heavier than anticipated by Mr. Price and to whom, moreover, 
a scheme for stationing not one but three guardships in the Gulf appears 
to have been submitted. In September 1764, Karim Khan, who was 
then encamped with a large force in the Bakhtiyari country, was believed 
to be contemplating the reduction of Mir Mahanna in the month of 
November or December following, for which purpose he was desirous of 
the help of one or two British vessels to prevent the escape of the rebel 
by sea ; and it was reported that he was willing to assign the Hon'ble 
'' Company the annual sum of 40,000 Rupees for two cruizers, or 20,000 
•^for one, to be stationed iu the Gulf for the protection of the trade, atid 
had also made an offer of delivering up to the Hon^ble Company the 
Town and Government of Bunderick,^^ of Rig, '4f agreeable to us.^' 
The Bombay Government, however, took no steps in the matter further 
than to authorise the Resident, in December 1764, to lend the Vakil the 
services of a British vessel from time to time, provided that it were for 
the interest of the East India Company in Persia to do so, and that no 
inconvenience should be caused by the detention of the ship. 

Soon after this a serious case of piracy occurred, proving that the 
need for some kind of maritime police was not imaginary. The Islama- 
bad a British vessel from Bengal, commanded by Captain H. Sutherland, 
was returning down the Gulf from Basrah to India, when she encountered 
off the island of Qishm a violent gale from the south-east, before which 
she was obliged to run to Mughu. The places of a number of her 
crew, lost on the outward voyage and at Basrah, had been supplied 
by the enlistment at the latter place of a dozen Arab sailors , the 
remainder of the original crew were, with one exception, Indians ; 
and the only true Europeans on board were the Captain and his three 
ofiSicers. Among the passengers were some Armenian merchants. At 
Mughu on the 6th of Pebruary, the ship being short of provisions and 
water, the Captain sent the long-boat ashore in charge of the third officer 
to fetch a quantity of both, upon which the Arab part of the crew rose 
against the officers remaining on board, surprised and killed them, and 
took possession of the Islamabad The next day, when the party in 
the long-boat, who were ignorant of what had occurred after their 
departure, came alongside in bad weather, several of them were allowed 
by the Arab mutineers, or rather pirates, to return on board ; but on the 
Captain^B servant attempting to follow, he was wounded with a lance and 
thrown back into the water, and, hardly had he been picked up by his 
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companions^ when the oflScer in command of the boat was suddenly 
killed by a pistol bullet from the ship, which passed through his head. 
The others cast off and made for the nearest shore, landing again at 
a little town about a league to the southward of Magoo ”, probably 
Duwan, where the Shaikh seized the boat and stripped them of all their 
property. The pirates carried the Islamabad to Qais Island and 
disembarked there, first possessing themselves of all the valuables on 
board and murdering one of the Armenian merchants, of whose profes- 
sional advice they had availed themselves ; but they were at once taken 
prisoners and sent over to the mainland by the local Shaikh, who did 
not fail, at the same time, to convert the stolen property to his own use. 
The survivors of the long-boat party, namely a servant, a helmsman 
and lascars ”, reached Bushehr on the 6th of March and reported the 
affair to Mr. Jervis, the Eesident there, who on the same day despatched 
a boat-express with a letter to the Agent and Council at Basrah ; but 
the information, apparently, did not reach Basrah until the 26th of 
March, when much valuable time had been lost.* As Mr. Jervis had 
suggested that vessels should be sent to demand the surrender by the 
Shaikh of Qais of the plunder in his possession, the Agent and Council 
placed the snow Tartar ” at his disposal and gave him discretion to 
make use of her as proposed, in case this could be done without endan- 
gering either ship or cargo ; and along with the Tartar they sent 
from Basrah Mr. Hollamby, a Company's servant, who was to act 
as their representative in the matter, provided that Mr. Jervis thought 
the undertaking feasible. The total loss in the Islamabad ” case 
was roughly estimated at Rs. 4,00,000, of which half was expected to 
fall upon British and half upon Armenian and other merchants, but the 
ship her self was apparently saved, having been taken to Masqat by the 
crew and passengers, after the catastrophe, with the help of Qais pilots. 
Nothing resulted in this connection from the despatch of the Tartar 
which did not even, it would seem, proceed beyond Bushehr, perhaps 
because it was known that the Shaikh of Qais had already been obliged 
by Shaikh ^Abdullah of Hormuz, acting on behalf of Nasir Khan of Lar, 
to disgorge the larger part of the booty. No application on the subject of 
the Islamabad ” was made, it would appear, to Karim Kh&n, into whose 

* The above follows the official account ; but, according to Niebahr, whose ship 
passed the ** Islamabad" near Siiri on the 26th of January, the tragedy took place 
only two days later, and the news of it reached Bushehr “ a little after his own 
arrival there on the 4th of February. Mr. Jervis, perhaps, had doubted or disbelieTed 
the rumour of a catastrophe until convinced of its truth by the ariiyal of the 
survivors. 
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own possession Nasir Khan^s share of the plunder was said soon after to 
haye come on the fall of Lar ; but the Cornpany^s servants did not lose 
sight of the case, and a few years later it became, as we shall see further 
on, the indirect cause of another and far more serious disaster. 

In the spring of 1765, Karim Khan in person undertook an expe- 
dition against the refractory Ka^ab tribe of ^Arabistan ; and at the same 
time he caused a force of about 1,100 nunyited and 500 unmounted men 
to be assembled at Khurmuj near Bushehr, under the orders of Amir 
Kuhneh Khan, for the purpose of reducing Mir Mahanna of Rig to 
obedience. The Rig expedition, of which the proceedings at Khurmuj 
are noticed again further on, was delayed for three months or more by 
the inability of the commander to find a naval ally of sufficient strength 
to cope with Mir Mahanna and prevent his escape by sea ; for the 
Shaikh of Bushehr^s small fleet by itself was unequal to the task, and 
the other petty Shaikhs of the coast, whose position resembled that of 
Mir Mahanna in that they did not as yet pay tribute to the Persian 
Government, could not be relied on to act against him. Karim Khan, 
in these difficult circumstances, turned to the Dutch Governor of Kharag 
and to the British Resident at Bushehr. Prom the former. Mynheer 
Buschman, he received no encouragement ; but Mr. Jervis, considering 
the occasion to be one on which the services of a vessel might properly 
be lent to the Vakil under the orders given by the Government of 
Bombay in 1764, made an application on that footing to his superiors 
at Basrah, and asked that the snow Tartar” might be sent. The 
Agent at Basrah (Mr. P. E. Wrench) and his Council, who were 
evidently piqued by the VakiTs having written to the Resident at 
Bushehr on a subject of such importance, instead of to themselves, and 
by Mr. Jervises having neglected to forward them the VakiPs letter, made 
difficulties about complying with this request ; they represented that the 
Tartar” was unfit for the duty, and that she might miss her passage to 
India and be detained in the Gulf during the whole monsoon to the 
Company's great inconvenience ; and they urged that the attack on Rig 
was not likely fco be a complete success, and that, if it even partially 
failed, Mir Mahanna might afterwards make a descent on Bushehr, 
besides attacking every British vessel bound up the Gulf. In the end 
however, they thought it best to leave the decision and the responsibility 
to Mr, Jervis, which they did by instructions dated the 25th of March ; 
and a few days later they sent him the Tartar ” for employment, if 
required, both in the business of Mir Mahanna and in the Islamabad 
case. The views of the Agent and Council, as the event showed, were not 
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altogether incorrect ; but we should rather, perhaps, deplore their apathy 
in regard to the suppression of Mir Mahanna, the desirability of which 
was better understood by the Resident at Bushehr, than regret their 
want of decision in not prohibiting an enterprise of which they 
disapproved. 

No actual movement took place until late in May, when the Persian May to 3rd 
land forces under Kuhneh Khan arrived before Rig and were joined dune, 
there by some thousands of men from Karim Khan^’s camp at, Qubban 
in ^ Arabistan. The allied fleet, however, was not yet ready ; and a bomb 
which the Persians trie^ to throw from a mortar into the town of Rig 
fell among themselves and killed several persons. Though Mir 
Mahanna had laid in abundant supplies at Rig, desertions from among 
his subjects warned him of the danger of attempting a long defence ; 
and on the night of the 1st of June, after slaughtering such of his 
cattle as he could not remove, he embarked his people and their property 
on 17 vessels, of which 5 were Galivats and the rest belonged to a 
smaller class. The next day he arrived at the Island of Khargu, adjoin- 
ing Kharag, where he landed and formed a settlement on a site that 
suffered from several disadvantages, being at once waterless^ sandy, 
without shade, and destitute of forage ; but he had brought plenty of 
provisions with him, and the Dutch, though they otherwise observed 
neutrality, allowed him to send his sheep to graze on the Island of 
Kharag. The circumstances of Mir Mahanna at this time did not 
promise a prolonged resistance on his part ; for, though Kuhneh Khan's 
forces could not reach him, a number of his people died of the extreme 
heat. He himself, already blind of an eye, suffered from severe 
inflammation of the other and was obliged for a time to leave the 
arrangements for defence to subordinates, some of these being men 
whose ears he bad previously cut off for disobedience of orders, or merely 
in drunken fury. 

The Anglo-Persian fleet, consisting of the snow Tartar Captain 4th to 18th 
Price, of a ship belonging to Shaikh Nasir, of three Gallivats and of 
two Batils, left Bushehr on the 4th of June to co-operate with Kuhneh 
Khan and anchored the same evening off Kharag : they were thus too 
late to prevent the escape of Mir Mahanna from Rig. The son of the 
Shaikh of Bushehr, who came in his father's ship, tried to pose as the 
admiral of the whole expedition ; but Captain Price of the Tartar " 
actually took charge of the operations. The argest of the Persian 
Gallivats was commanded by Mr. Natter, a writer of the Bushehr 
Residency, who had in his boyhood made several voyages as a naval 
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cadet ; and no useful service was done^ in the hostilities that took 
place, except by the Tartar and by the Gallivat under Mr. Natter. 
During the night of the 4th of June, 5 Gallivats and a Batil which 
Mir Mahanna had caused to be drawn up on shore were set afloat again ; 
and the next morning, when they were descried standing over towards 
the coast of the mainland, they were pursued by the Anglo-Persian fleet 
and a harmless exchange of shots took place at very long ranges ; but at 
sunset, though still visible to the south-east, they had not been over- 
taken. Dajbreak of the 6th of June found Mir Mahanna’s vessels 
retuimed in safety and stationed between Kharag and Khargu, while the 
British and Persian fleet was scattered in different directions ; and the 
Shaikh’s son had gone with two vessels to Bushehr, apparently to confer 
with his father and to attribute the failure of the allies to neglect of his 
own valuable advice by the British Commander. Captain Price and 
Mr. Natter, unsupported by the large Bushehr vessel, which kept care- 
fully out of the way, then attempted a direct attack upon Mir Mahanna^s 
craft ; but these replied with so hot a fire and were so well seconded by 
shore batteries on Khatgu that the assailants found themselves obliged to 
retire, and in the afternoon they anchored again off Kharag. Several 
days of inaction followed, and on the 10th of June one of the Persian 
Gallivats was damaged and rendered useless by a violent storm from the 
north-east. On the 16th, three Gallivats and a Batil ot* Mir Mahanna 
wete seen to have left Khargu, audit was conjectured that they had gone 
to encoiinter the Shaikh^s son, who was believed to be on the point of 
returning from Bushehr. Much confusion was created during the next 
night by some blank firing from the Dutch guns on Kharag, which was 
ordered by the Governor, Mynheer Buschman, partly as a practical joke 
and partly to test the preparedness of his own garrison for an emergency, 
and was not understood by the belligerents. On the 16th an engage- 
ment between four vessels of Mir Mahanna^s fleet and three belonging 
to that of bhaikh N asir appeared to be imminent j but it was averted by 
the accidental appearance of a large British ship from Madras, which 
bore straight down upon the combatants in ignorance of what they were 
about, and so gave them an excuse— not unwelcome to either— for 
separating. 

19th td Slat On the 19th of June the Shaikh’s son and the vessels that had gone 
to Bushehr returned to Kharag^ and an endeavour was made, at 
Mr. Jervis^ instance, to induce the Dutch to associate themselves with 
the British and Persians ; bnt Mynheer Buschman would have nothing 
to do with the affair. On the 20th, learning that two fishing boats 
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belonging to Mir Mahanna^s people were at Kharag^ the son of the 
Bushehr Shaikh sent men to seize them, and this was done without 
difiSculty, a fisherman who was in one of them being killed ; but the 
Dutch would not allow the boats to be removed from the island, and, 
when the captors persisted in taking them away, opened fire with their 
heavy guns. One Bushehr crew succeeded in carrying ofi their prize ; 
but the other brought theirs back to the beach, where, on landing, they 
were surrounded and mobbed by a crowd of Kharag Arabs, whom the 
sight of the dead fisherman had filled with indignation. The sailors 
on the Dutch Gallivats, however, put an end to the riot by firing 
indiscriminately with their muskets on the whole crowd ; and Mynheer 
Buschman had the Bushehris arrested, and kept them in custody until 
the fishing boat that had been taken away was brought back. 

On the of June, Captain Price, who had now lost all confidence 
in the Bushehr squadron, ran over to Big with the whole fleet for the 
purpose of embarking Persian troops, according to a previous arrange- 
ment with Amir Kuhneh Khan, for a descent in force on the island of 
Kbargu; but the Persian commander now said that he could do nothing 
until the 29th of June, when, the Muharram festival having passed over, 
5,000 men would be available; so on the next day the allied vessels 
returned to Kharag. Meanwhile Mir Mahanna, who paid a rupee to 
his subjects for every cannon shot of the enemy picked up and brought 
to him, and who had already thrown up ramparts of sand to protect his 
people from the frequent desultory bombardments from the sea to which 
they were exposed and to cover the carpenters employed in repairing his 
damaged vessels, made ready for the threatened descent by construct- 
ing new batteries near the most exposed points ; and at the same time he 
even caused to be celebrated, with all the enthusiasm customary among 
Shi^ahs, the anniversary of the martyrdom of Husain. 

Nothing more occurred until the 29th of June, when, after an 
absence lasting several days, three Gallivats and a Batil belonging to 
iVIIr Mahanna^s fleet reappeared conducting a Gallivat that they had 
taken between Bahrain and Bushehr with specie and pearls on board; 
News of this capture had been brought to Kharag two days previously 
by a couple of Batils which were with the Gallivat when she was 
attacked ; but the smaller vessels of the Bushehr fleet at Kharag, though 
they were superior in strength to those of Mir Mahanna and lay directly 
in their course, tamely allowed the prize to be carried past them to the 
northern shore of Khargu. Captain Price immediately ordered an assault 
on the island of Khargu, and himself proceeded, with the Tartar and 
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the large Bushehr ship, to the help of his smaller craft ; but, while his 
vessel and that of Mr. Natter engaged the enemy and both received 
damage, the Bhshehris confined themselves to cruising up and down at 
a safe distance. From the first Captain Price had been displeased with 
the conduct of bis allies, who systematically disiegarded a code of signals 
that he had arranged and shunned even the appearance of danger, while 
the Shaikh^s son even pretended that it was beneath his dignity to take 
orders fiw a European ; and their behaviour on this last occasion was 
so unsatisfactory that on the next day Mr. Natter and some European 
gunners who had been distributed among the vessels of the Bushehr fleet 
were withdrawn, and retm-ued partly on board the '' Tartar '' and partly 
on board a small yacht, belonging to the establishment of the British 
Agent at Basrah, which had taken part in the later operations. 

On the 2nd of July a small vessel of the Bushehr fleet was taken by 
the enemy, and another was cast on shore and lost, On the 9th of July 
the Agent's yacht left for Basrah in company of the '' Port William," a 
large English ship from Bengal which had called at Kharag ; and on the 
10th the fleet of Mir Mahanna formed a junction, within sight of Kharag, 
with that of Salman, the Shaikh of the Ka'ab, who like himself was at 
war with Karim Khan, and who a few days later came to a rupture with 
the British also. On the 11th of July Captain Price announced his inten- 
tion of returning to Bushehr on the following night ; and, as the Shaikh's 
son who had neither money nor provisions left, decided to withdraw like- 
wise, the operations came to an end. The failure was entirely due to the 
pusillanimous behaviour of the Bushehr^ contingent ; but Karim Khan, 
nevertheless, seems to have considered that he had been badly treated in 
the matter by the British. 

No sooner had this enterprise reached its unfortunate conclusion than 
a new train of circumstances began, of which the tendency was still 
further to lower the credit of the British in the eyes of the Vakil, and 
at the same time to bring their interests and his into collision. Of these 
events, which are fully described in the histoiy of 'Arabistan, the most 
important were the piratical seizure by the Ka'ab tribe in July 1765 of 
the Sally " and Port William " and of the Agent's yacht, just 
mentioned; the subsequent despatch of a British armament from 
Bombay, at the begiamng ot 1766, to co-operate with a Turkish force 


* Suck at least was the opinion of the traveller Niebuhr, who was an impartial 
eyewitness of the whole proceedings, and who has placed it on record that Mir 
Mahanna “ would inevitably have been defeated altogether, it only Captain Price and 
Mr. Natter had not been deserted in such a cowardly manner by the Bushehr Ai'abs. ** 
For his account of the operations, see his Voyage^ Volume II, pages 162—160. 
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in obtaining reparation from the Ka^ab ; and the virtual defeat of the 
joint Anglo- Turkish expedition, of -which the British portion sustained 
two serious reverses, in May and September 1766, in the neighbourhood 
of Doraq or the modern Fallahiyeh, Mir Mahanna had in the meanwhile, 
on the 1st of January 1766, expelled the Dutch from Khtog and 
possessed himself of that island ; but after doing so, while he remained 
at war with the Shaikh of the Bushehr, to whom Karim Khan about 
March 1766 promised further assistance, he showed no malice against 
the British ; and the East India Company, though their employes at 
Bushehr wished, in the summer of 1766, to detain a cruiser for their 
protection against him, had not as yet to suffer from any of the 
embarrassments which it was in his power to create. As the Ka^ab, 
notwithstanding Karim Khan^’s expedition against them in the preceding 
year, were considered by the Basrah Agency to be subjects of the 
Turkish Government, the Vakil was not consulted before the operations 
against them were begun ; but the Agent, Mr. Wrench, sent him a 
letter, to whichi^ he returned no answer, requesting him not to afford 
asylum in his dominions to the fugitive Ka^ab. An effort was made at 
the instance of the Turks, probably soon after the arrival of the British 
armament in March 1766, to secme the co-operation of the Shaikh of 
Bushehr against the Ka^ab ; but, as the Shaikh made it a condition that 
he should again be assisted by the British against Mir Mahanna, — a 
condition which the Company's representatives, under instructions from 
Bombay, considered it impossible to grant, — nothing was arranged on 
these lines i nor is it probable that the Bushehr fleet would have rendered 
any more valuable service against the Ka^ab than it had done against Mir 
Mahanna. 

During the progress of the Anglo-Turkish operations in 'Arabistan, 
in the summer of 1766, Karim Khan showed no signs of interest ; till at 
length, a few days after the second British reverse on the 2 8rd of 
September, letters were received from him by both the British and 
the Turkish authorities. In these letters he insisted on the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the Anglo-Turkish forces from the country of the 
Ka^ab, whom he described as his subjects, and on whose chief he 
professed to have conferred the Government of Doraq ; but at the same 
time he promised that he would cause full satisfaction to be made to 
the British and to the Turks for the injuries that they had suffered at 
the hands of the tribes. As it was reported that Karim Khan was 
greatly incensed against the British, chiefly on account of their not 
having enabled him to suppress Mir Mahanna^ and that he did pot even 
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allow their name to be mentioned in his presence, the Agent and Council 

in October 1766 directed the Eesident at Bushehr to inform him, if he 

asked any questions, that the British were merely the auxiliaries of thp 
Turks in the war with the Ka’ah 5 and at the same time Mr. Wrench 
and his friends wer^ evidently prepared, in case the Yakils resentment 
should seek practical expression at Bushehr, to send vessels for the pro- 
tection of the East India Company's interests there or even, if necessary, 
to remove the Eesidency altogether. 

It is probable that the attitude of the Vakil towards the Company 
was by no means so hostile as their representatives at Basrah had been 
led to suppose, for, so far from any attempt being made to injure them, 
an envoy was sent by Karim Khan to Turkish ^Iraq in the person of a 
certain Aghasi Khan. This individual, on the 13th of March 1767, 
informed Messrs. Lyster and Skipp at the Turkish Government Sarai 
at Basrah that he had come to insist on the restitution to the British of 
all the property plundered by the Ka^ab, failing which the Vakil would 
take suitable measures against the tribe and would hold himself respon- 
sible for the British losses, provided that an account of the same were 
supplied to him and one of the Company's European servants sent to 
explain it to him at Shiraz, in which case other misunderstandings also 
would probably be removed. To this it was answered, no instructions 
applicable to the situation thus created having been received from 
Bombay, that the British had entered on the war with the Ka^ab as 
allies of the Turks, in whose territory the offences of the tribe had been 
committed, and not as principals ; but that, if restitution should be 
brought about by the 'mediation of the Vakil, it would be regarded as 
a proof of his love of justice and of bis regard for the British nation, 
A letter, probably to the same effect as the verbal message, was delivered 
by the Persian Envoy at a visit to the British Agency building on the 
17th of March. After this, on the 23rd of March, the Envoy had an 
interview with the Ka^ab Shaikh, but his proposals for satisfaction of 
the British claims met with an insulting reception ; and on the 8 th of 
April, after making a final but ineffectual demand on the Ka^ab by 
letter, he took his departure from Basrah. 

Three days after the first arrival of the Persian envoy at Basrah, a 
letter was received by the Agent there from the Government of Bombay, 
who, after carefully considering the steps to be taken in consequence 
of the failure of the Anglo-Turkish expedition against the Ka'ab, had 
come to the conclusion that the war should not be carried on by the 
British without allies, and that, if the Ka'^ab remained obdurate and 
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there were no hope of a settlement being reached by the help of the 
Turks alone, arrangements should be made to obtain the co-operation 
of the Persian Vakil. JThe Presidency were well aware of the disfavour 
with which the Court of Directors at this time regarded entangling 
alliances with native powers in the Gulf, but they could devise 
no other means of retrieving their political and commercial position 
in that quarter ; and, though they were particularly unwilling to be 
drawn into operations against Mir Mahanna in the interest of 
Karim Khan, they thought that even these should be undertaken, — ^if 
the Vakil were to insist on them as an indispensable condition of his 
friendship, — on the best terms that might be obtainable from hhax. 
Their instructions to the Agent at Basrah were framed on these lines ; 
and they recommended the immediate despatch to Shiraz of Mr. George 
Skipp, one of the Council at Basrah, to conduct the negotiations. At 
the same time they suggested the following as terms to be stipulated 
if assistance were promised against Mir Mahanna ! that the Grant 
permitting a British settlement at Bushehr should be confirmed, 
with the addition that the Company should be at liberty to build a fort 
or Factory there, or at any other place in Persia, and to mount on it 
such guns as they might please ; that a sum of R20,000 to S26,000 
a year should be assigned to the Company from the Customs of Bushehr, 
or from some other item of public revenue, to defray the expense of their 
maintaining a cruiser constantly in the Gulf; that any island in the 
Gulf which the Company might select for the purpose should be granted 
to them, if they desired it, for the foundation of a settlement ; that 
ample satisfaction should be made for the losses sustained by the British 
out of the booty that might hereafter be taken from the Ka^ab, the 
vessels of that tribe being at the same time destroyed or handed over, or 
full security being given that they should not again be employed against 
the British ; that half the booty taken from Mir Mahanna should be 
delivered up to the British, whatever its nature ; and finally, in the event 
of a joint Anglo-Persian expedition against Kharag proving successful, 
that Mir Mahanna should be allowed to retain possession of the island on 
undertaking not to cede it to any European power other than the British. 
It was added that, in any ease, the return of British field-guns, etc., taken 
by the Ka^ab in war must be insisted on, and that an endeavour should 
be made to obtain commercial advantages in Persia, especially in regard 
to the trade in Gilan raw silk. According to the orders sent from 
Bombay, the application to Karim Khan was not to be made until a last 
chance of coming to terms had been offered by the Agent and declined by 
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the Ka^ab ; but the British authorities at Basrah considered that the 
proceedings of the Persian Envoy had been such as to render unnecessary, 
and even improper, any further correspondence with the tribe, and they 
therefore proceeded to act upon their instructions without delay. 
Instructions The British Agent at Basrah was now a Mr. Henry Moore, whose 
toMi\Slnpp^ personality was to exercise a peculiar and by no means beneficial 
influence upon the negotiations with Karim Khan ; and a first sign of his 
eccentricity appeared in the manner in which he modified the orders of 
the Presidency in conveying them to Mr. Skipp. In one sense 
Mr. MooiVs interference was cautious, for he did not withhold any of the 
commands of the Government, and he even urged Mr. Skipp to pay due 
heed to them all; hut at the same time he suggested that they were not 
of a binding nature and put forward in place of them a tiumber of sug-r 
gestions of his own, of which the principal were that the Vakil should be 
pressed to co-operate for the destruction of the Ka^ab, or, failing that, 
to arrange a firm and lasting peace between the Chaub on the one part, 
the Turks and us on the other,^^ on a basis of payment of full compensa- 
tion for English and Turkish losses, together with R1,00,000 on account 
of the expenses of the expedition equipped by the Company, and of the 
recognition by the Persians of the country dependent on Qubban — 
though not of that dependent on Doraq — as subject to Turkish 
authority. 

In short, it would appear that Mr. Skipp received virtual discretion 
to make the best terms that he could with Karim Khan in respect of 
compensation and all other matters, and to pay as much or as little heed 
as he chose to the views of his superiors at Bombay, Mr. Skipp appears 
to have left Basrah for Bushehr, on his way to Shiraz, about the middle 
of April 1767: he took with him an introduction from the Persian Envoy, 
special letters for Karim Khan from the Governor of Bombay and the 
Agent at Basrah, and presents to the value of B:10,000. The valuation 
handed to him of the ships Sally and Fort William and their 
cargoes amounted to E3,90,930. 

Trade and . mentioned here that, perhaps in consequence of the enter- 

otberdiffi- prise against Mir Mahanna in which Mr. Jervis had, engaged in 1765, 
bViiX. Court of Directors in May 1766 prohibited the Resident at Bushehr 

from corresponding with the Yaha or ruler of Persia for the time being in 
any important matter, such as the obtaining of new settlements or 
grants, unless under the instructions of the Agent and Council at 
Basrah, and from deputing any person to represent him at Karim Khan’s 
court or at Shiraz. Mr. J ertis, however, before the receipt of these orders, 
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had complained to the Persian Government against Shaikh Nasiu of 
Bushehr and suggested his removal; and this step resulted, after the 
succession to the Eesidency of Mr. Bowyear, in Shaikh Nasir^s son 
attempting to enhance the rent of the Factory premises at Bushehr by 
B 1,000 a year, while the Shaikh himself summoned the Residency 
broker to Shiraz, merely for the purpose of inconveniencing the Resident. 
More serious, too, than these difficulties was the fact that British trade at 
Bushehr had been brought to a standstill by an embargo, imposed under 
Karim Khan^s orders, on the exportation of specie from Persia, There 
were thus questions relating to Bushehr and to British trade to be 
adjusted by Mr, Sbipp, apart from that of a settlement with the Ka^ab. 

Mr. Skipp, notwithstanding that he had come to Shiraz in a public 
character and at the V.akiPs own desire, was at first treated with 
indifference and could not obtain an interview with Karim Khan ; and 
at the beginning of August matters appeared to the Agent at Basrah 
to have reached such a pass that he had directed Mr. Skipp to leave 
Shiraz at the end of that month, and had given orders that, on 
Mr. Skipp's arrival at Bushehr, the Resident there should remove with 
the Company's property to Basrah and seize, at his departure, as many 
vessels as possible belonging to the Vakil, the Shaikh of Bushehr, and 
the Shaikh of Bahrain. The news of this contemplated rupture with 
the Vakil, regarding which Mr. Moore had not thought fit to consult 
them, reached the Bombay Government in September and filled them 
with consternation, for it was too late for them to take any steps to 
prevent it; but in the meantime affairs at Shiraz, perhaps in conse- 
quence of Mr. Skipp^’s seeking to quit the place, which Karim Khan 
would not allow him to do, took a more favourable turn ; and at length, 
about the middle of September, the Vakil agreed to pay E5,00,000 
to the East India Company as soon as they should have equipped an 
expedition against Mir Mahanna, and to give them liberty to attack 
the Ka^ab— 'but without the assistance of the Turks -at such time or 
place as they chose. He could not be prevailed on, however, to promise 
that he would immediately hand over the Ka^ab fleet to the British, 
a condition which he professed to consider dishonourable to himself as 
protector of the tribe, and which, moreover, he might have found it 
difficult or impossible to fulfil, — and the Agent and Council at Basrah, 
who regarded the point as of extreme importance and refused to be 
satisfied with a stringent undertaking on his part that he would be 
answerable for the future conduct of the Ka^ab, accordingly sent him 
a temporising answer and referred his proposals to the Government of 
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Bombay. Mr. Moore, it would appear, had now contracted a strong 
prejudice against Karim Khan, whom he described as ^^by far too 
wavering and capricious to have the least reliance on his promises; and 
his own view, at this juncture, seems to have been that the British 
should prosecute their quarrel against the Ka^ab by main force, without 
recourse to alliances. 

irnanthorit.<»d After the conclusion of their negotiations with Karim Khan and the 
reference of his proposals to higher authority in India, the Agent and 
Hof maz and Council at Basrah found themselves with a considerable and temporarily 
** Defiance/' unemployed naval force at their disposal, and, looking round, they in- 
vented for it a remarkable and unanthori sed application. Eeverting to the 
Islamabad case of 1765, the details of which they hunted up in the 
records of the Agency, and to the instructions given by the Bombay 
Government early in 1766, in which operations for the recovery of the 
value of the Islamabad's cargo were contemplated if a favourable 
opportunity should present itself after the chastisement of the Ka^ab, 
quoting also an alleged request by Karim Khan to Mr. Skipp at 
Shiraz, that the Company should undertake the reduction of Shaikh 
^Abdullah of Hormuz to obedience to tbe Government of Persia, 
Mr. Moore and his colleagues decided on a showy but dangerous enterprise. 
It was to call upon Shaikh ^Abdullah, on account of his ex post facto 
connection with the Islamabad affair, to pay S4,00,000 as compensation 
to tbe owners and freighters of the unfortunate vessel, 111,00,000 as 
damages to the East India Company, and R40,000 as a reward to the mem- 
bers of the expedition ; to deliver up to the British, as the allies of Karim 
Khan, a ship and all the Gallivats which were in his possession ; and to 
renounce in favour of the British, or whomsoever the Vakil might 
nominate, his ancestral property, the island of Hormuz. As if this 
plan were not likely in itself to be large enough to occupy the available 
vessels, satisfaction was to be demanded from the Shaikh of Charak 
^'for his taking our armed boat in the month of May last on her 
return from Masqat, for his cruelty to our people, and for his insolence 
in saying the English were not equal to his shoes, which satisfaction 
was to consist in the restoration of the boat and her cargo, valued at 
H10,000, in the seizure of the Shaikh^s Gallivats, and in the capture 
of the Shaikh himself, who was to be handed over a prisoner to Karim 
Khan. The Shaikh of Qais, also, was to be called to account for his 
share in the Islamabad business ; and, last but not least. Commodore 
price was ordered to take, bum, sink and destroy every fighting 
Gadivat he meets with during his cruise except those belonging to Meer 
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Mahanna,^'* Messrs. Lysterand Bowyear (or Bawyear) were appointed 
to be joint managers in the expedition, and the cruiser Defiance 
bomb -vessel Salamander and Grallivat “ Wolf were detailed for the 
service. 

An appalling catastrophe, the most serious that has ever befallen a 
British operation in the Persian Gulf, brought this ill-judged venture 
to a sudden end. The circumstances are fully described in the excerpt * 
which follows from the Basrah Agency Diary : — 

Arrived the ** Salamander,’* Bomb, commanded by Lieutenant Gage, who brings 
us the melancholy account of the loss of the “ Defiance,** Commodore Fountain Price, 
that ship having blown up, under the 15th November, on an expedition against 
Ormuse, in sight of the island of Kishmee. As the following extract from Lieutenant 
Gage*s journal particularizes the event, it is here with melancholy transcribed* 


JExlract from Lieutenant Gage s Journal mth respect to the blowing up of the 
Ship “ Defiance** 

Saturday, 14tb. Pleasant land and sea breezes. At 4 p.m. observed the Commo- 
dore haul up with an intention of going between the island of Kishmee and the 
mainland ; haul up after her ; at 8 p.m. anchored in J less (than) 4 fathom(s) by 
the “ Defiance *’. At daylight the southernmost end of Kishmee south-east by east ; 
off shore about 4 leagues. 

Sunday, 15th. At 1 p.m. weighed in company with the “ Defiance,** launch 
and Trankey j steered east-north-east till 9 p.m. ; then anchored by the “ Defiance **, 
At 11 P.M. the fleet weighed, wind north by east ; at J past 1 a.m. the ‘‘ Defiance ** 
was taken aback and came to an anchor ; at the same time the Commodore ordered me 
to stand on as long as the flood ran. At | past 2 a.m. observed something on shore 
of us ; took it to be a large Trankey under sail ; fired a shot at her to bring her to ; 
soon after heard a great noise on board her. At 3 o’clock fired 3 shot more at her ; 
discovered her to be a large ship at anchor ; she fired several musquets at us out of 
her tops ; we passed her about a musquet shot distance and anchored to the eastward 
of her within gunshot. Made the signal to the Commodore of seeing a strange ship 
and immediately despatched Lieutenant Kerr to the Commodoie to acquaint him that 
we was at anchor by a strange ship. At this time the Defiance ** was at anchor, 
distance from us about 4 miles. Lieutenant Kerr acquainting the Commodore that 
we was at anchor by the ship (the Commodore) weighed and stood towards us ; and 
we at times burned blue lights to let the Commodore see where we was. There being 
little wind and the tide of ebb against him, be could not get near us ; and little after 
daylight the Defiance *’ anchored,— distance from the ship about a mile and from 
us about 1^ miles. Found with the ship 3 Gallivats and 4 armed Tx’ankeys, At 7 
o'clock Lieutenant Kerr returned, acquainting me the Commodore intended attacking 
the ship and board (ing) her as soon as possible, and to keep our boats manned and 
armed in case he should make the signal for her ; all this time the ship and Gallivats 
making preparations. At 8 a.m. the launch with the Commodore*s boats was along- 
side him, taking the military upon boarding the ship. At f past 8 saw a smoke from 

* For the sake of clearness the punctuation and spelling have been modified to 
some extent, 
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tlie ** Defiance took !t to be a gnn fired from her; but to our great surprise she 
blew up in less than two minutes after. We were then about a mile and a half 
distance from her, but could not observe any men living about the wreck ; indeed the 
ei^pioaion was so great that we could not think it was possible that there was any men 
saved from her. The enemy, immediately on seeing this, manned their ship and 
Gallivats with a number of men that was not seen before, which prevented us Trom 
getting under sail and making towards the wreck; [ but, ] if we had weighed, we 
should have dropped on board the ship, it being strong tide of ebb and no wind. At 
9 p.M. observed the enemy’s Trankeys under way and thought they were making for 
our Trankey, that had about forty sepoys in, on which the Trankey weighed and 
stood back again ; but we soon saw the enemy’s Trankey alongside the wreck getting 
what they could out of her. At 11 a.m. the enemy’s Trankeys returned from the 
wreck and went on shore ; soon after, the tide of flood making, and thinking it was 
impracticable for ns to pretend to engage the enemy, they having so many vessels and 
such a number of men, thought it more prudent for us to make the best of onr way to 
Gombroon road to join the Wolf” G alii vat, who had parted company with ns the 
12th instant, and then to proceed to Kishmee to endeavour to water, having only one 
tank of water on board, and then to make the best of onr way to Bussora or Busbire 
according as our water held out. 

Monday, the 16th. Saw some Europeans on shore : sent our boat to see who they 
were, we being then to the eastwaid of the ^e;pemy about 1| miles. The boat soon 
after returned with 10 seamen, 1 soldier, 10 lascars, 8 sepoys, 2 topasses, 2 servants 
belonging to Mr. Bowyear, 1 servant belonging to the Commodore, and a black 
carpenter, who informed us they were saved by being in the fore part of tlie ship and 
says the ship was blown up by the carelessness of the gunner and steward, who had a 
candle down in the after hold, drawing arrack off, which took fire. 

The foregoing 36 men are all that were saved of 300 (or) more ; there T-re eighty- 
six Europeans, military, on board ; about as many Knropaan seamen ; and the remain- 
der consisted of sepoys and lascars. The gentlemen who unfortunately perished by this 
sad event are — 


Commodore Fountain Price ; 

Dymoke Lyster, 7 t * i. , , ' 

Willm. Bowyear, j managers bn iheOrmuse expedition ; 

Captain Lyton Leslie, *) 

Lieutenant Wm. Bobbins, f Militarv : 

Lieutenant Melenburgb, ) 

Kicbard Watkins, } 

James Dawling Watkins, ) ; 

Michael Cummings, Surgeon ; 

( ? Stephen) Hermit, the Bushire Linguist. 


The scene of the oeeurrence appears to have been in the neiffhbonr- 

hood of Laft, at the eastern end of Clarence Strait, but the indications 
01 locality are far from clear. 

„ •* Bombay, on leantog of the «»=ideot to the 

‘bo *«goto ''110,01,80" of SSgnno, 
tb. Boot lodm Company-, Imgoot »mod Tort, to ro..W. bor ; bnt at 

The “ Revenge ” was lost in a storm o£E Bombay in 17 ^. ' ^ 
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the same time they expressed their surprise at -what had occurred, as it 
was inconsistent with an assurance previously volunteered by the Agency, 
that they would remain entirely inactive until the receipt of orders 
from Bombay upon Karim Khan^s proposals. Another unfortunate fact 
in the case was that Karim Khan, in whose name, as it were, the expedi- 
tion had been undertaken, afterwards protested against it and expressed 
annoyance; while Mr. Skipp, in April 1768, wrote: With respect to 
Shaik Abdullah the Vackeel from time of my first arrival till now has 
not requested our assistance against him, or indeed mentioned him to 
me. The Court of Directors in London, even before they became 
aware of the loss of the Defiance condemned the projected attack 
on Hormuz upon several grounds and ironically remarked in a letter to 
Mr. Moore and his associates, dated the 2nd of March 1768: 

In short, if you had met to consider of a mode to embroil our affairs 
it is very doubtful if you could have done it so completely as by the 
measures you have now taken/^ 

In November 1767 the Bombay Government, in replying at the 
earliest opportunity to the communication from Basrah anent the settle- 
ment proposed by Karim Khan, regretted that the Agent had not seen 
fit to close with the Vakihs offer on his own responsibility and ordered 
that, if the offer in question were still open, it should be immediately 
accepted. In that cavSe Mr, Skipp should be sent back to Shiraz with 
the utmost expedition to conclude a regular agreement on the subject, 
a letter from the Government of Bombay being in the meantime trans- 
mitted direct to the Vakil by the Resident at Bushehr. If, however, 
the Vakil were found to have changed his mind, the Agent might take 
any steps that appeared suitable for concluding the affair on a favoura- 
ble footing, short only of making war on the Vakil or forming a combi- 
nation against him with Mir Mahanna or with any other person. A treaty 
with Karim Khan, were such to be arranged, should fix an amount of 
woollens to be purchased by the Vakil from the East India Company 
every year and the rate at which they should be paid for ; and similarly 
it should mention the value at which Gilan raw silk, Kirman wool, 
and copper would be accepted by the Company in exchange for their 
goods ; while any offers that Karim Khan might make in regard to 
Kharag should also be embodied in it. 

Mr. Skipp did not, apparently, leave Basrah for Shiraz until the 7th 
of February 1768, or later; and in the meanwhile a fresh protest had 
been entered by the Government of Bombay against a proposal by 
Mr. Moore to join with Mir Mahanna against Karim Khan, in regard 
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to tke latter of whom they remarked : « We do not recollect any one 

" instance of his having ever injured us, nor can we adopt the opinion 
“you seem to have entertained of his being an unsteady character, for 
“ his strict adherence to his word passed the Chauh, his resolute refusal of 
“the present carried to him by Mr Skipp until affairs were settled, as 
“ well as other instances of his conduct mentioned in different parts of 
" your advices, make him appear to us in a very different light.” It was 
added, in the letter from the Presidency, that Kharag should be sur* 
veyed and occupied by the Company’s forces, if it were captured, until 
the orders of the Court of Dhectors could be obtained ; that no forcible 
action should be taken against the Ka’ab without the concurrence of the 
V flHI ; that an undertaking to keep a British guardship m the GiJf 
might be given, provided that the Vakil were willing to pay the expenses 
of maintaining it, which according to a “ calculate would be fl63,440 
a year for a first rate, and R40,099 a year for a second-rate vessel j 
and that in any treaty concluded it should be laid down, but without 
direct reference to another European nation, that the British East India 
Company were to have an exclusive right of trading in the dominions of 
the Vakil. 

At the time of Mr. Skipp’s departure for ShiiAz there wore still 
impediments to British trade at Bushehr which, Karim Khan intimated, 
could not be removed without negotiation* 


On this occasion there was less delay on the part of Karim Khan m 
coming to terms with Mr. Skipp ; and on the l4tli of April ]7(»S the 
British representative was successful in obtaining from him a sealed 
agreement, in which, on condition of the jsland of Kharag being taken 
and Mir Mabanna being captured or killed or having his strength broken 
by the British, the Vakil undertook to recover 15,000 Tumans as 
compensation for British losses from ^^the Hon’ble Shaik Soleman, 
Chaub,” to give half of the goods and the whole of the armament and 
vessels of Mir Mahanna to the British, and to cede to them for ever the 
entire possession and dominion of the island of Kharag. The Vakil also 
made himself financially responsible to the British for all depredations 
that might henceforth be committed on them by the Ka^ab Shaikh, 
whether on sea or on land ; and, apart from the agreement, he promised 
that the field-guns taken by the Ka’ab should he returned on board the 
British fleet when it assembled before Kharag, gave orders for the 
immediate release of all prisoners by the Ka^ab, and issued a stringent 
injunction to the tribe with reference to their future conduct towards 
the British and the Turks. The removal of impediments to British trade 
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in Persia was deferred, however, on the plea that the Vakil had a nnin" 
her of points to settle with the Shaikh of Bushehr before opening the 
road from that place to Shiraz, which he had closed ; but it was promised 
in general terms that, as soon as the East India Company had given proof 
of being in earnest in the Kharag matter and so set at rest the doubts 
which Karim Khan openly avowed, their trade should have free course 
throughout the whole country. At one moment during the negotia- 
tions the Vakil seemed inclined to accept the services of the Shaikhs of 
Bushehr and Hormuz against Mir Mahanna, in preference to those of the 
British ; but, after a little hesitation, he resolutely set their offers aside ; 
and, before Mr. Skipp’s de}>arture, he accepted the presents of the East 
India Company, at the same time according the bearer a very favourable 
interview. 


Steps were then taken, without further delay, to carry out the article 
relating to the reduction of Kharag. A considerable British armament 
was already present in the Gulf, the senior naval officer with the same 
being Commander C. Elphinstone, while the military were under the 
orders of Captain L. Nilson or Nelson ; but so irresolute was the con- 
duct of the leaders that the operations ended in an ignominious failure, 
which seemed to justify Karim Khan's doubts of the willingness or 
ability of the British to execute what they had undertaken. 

On the 19th of May 1768 a council of war was held oik board the 
British squadron before Kharag, at which it was resolved to make a 
breach the next day in the north curtain of the fort, and to storm it 
with landing parties. On the 20th, however, there was an adverse wind, 
which prevented the ships from anchoring so near to the shore as had 
been intended ; a three hours' bombardment produced no effect on the 
fort j the enemy stood to their guns with unexpected firmness j the grab 
Bombay ", the second largest vessel of the East India Company's 
marine, went on fire in her starboard quarter ; and the attack was 
abandoned. In this engagement the Revenge " and the Bombay " 
suffered a good deal in their masts and rigging and received a number 
of shot in their hulls, while the Revenge " had three of her men's 
legs shot off," the Bombay " had ten men wounded, some of them 
mortally, and the Dolphin " schooner had one man killed. Mir 
Mahanna's guns were said to be heavier than those of the squadron, which 
were 6 and 9 pounders only. The same evening a second council of 
war was held, and it was decided to postpone further operations until 
Karim Khan's real intentions in regard to sending military assistance 
should have become known, for, if reinforcements were obtained, the 
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probability of success would be greatly increased, but in any ca«e the 
attack was to be resumed later on. Meanwhile the Bombay was to 
carry the sick and wounded to Bushehr, as soon as the Surgeons think 
the people with stumps can be moved with safety ; and a hospital was 
to be established there on shore under Mr. G. Birch. 

On the a9th of May, no help having yet arrived from the Vakil, 
active operations were again undertaken. Between 3 and 4 a,m. the 
boats of the squadron, manned and armed, proceeded ashore under the 
command of Lieuteoants Dutton, Sheriff, Scott and Blair to seize and 
burn three of Mir Mahanna^s Gallivats j but they grounded at a 
distance from the beach, and, as the Gallivats were seen to be hauled 
up high and dry, returned to the ships without making the attempt. A 
few hours later a party from the Eagle, from the Wolf and from a 
store ship, which had all been lying off Khargu since the 27th to take 
in water, was surprised on that island by 40 or 50 of Mir Mahanna^s 
men and very severely handled ; the island had been thoroughly re- 
connoitred on the previous day, but the enemy had crossed from Kharag 
during the night and hidden themselves in trenches in the sand. The 
watering party, which included four European sailors, was covered by a 
guard of 50 sepoys under a Siibahdar ; but these, on being attacked, 
mostly threw away their arms and rushed into the sea, while such of 
them as stood their ground were cut to pieces* A sort of panic seems 
to have seized the whole expedition, for, though military detachments 
were embarked in boats, they did not land ; the bodies of the dead 
apparently remained where they had fallen, on shore ; and the enemy on 
Kharguwere allowed to escape in small boats, unmolested, back to 
Kbarag, The casualties sustained by the British in this affair were 30 
iu all, vis., 4 European seamen, 17 sepoys, 2 lascars and I Topass 
killed, 5 sepoys wounded, and 1 European seaman missing ; and the 
enterprise was now altogether given up by those charged with it, on the 
ground that we have by no manner of means a suliieient number 
to make the landing by ourselves, especially as the heats arc now set 

The Government of Bombay announced, though not until April 
1769, their intention of causing an inquiry into the causes of this failure 
to be held ; but it does not appear whether this was ever done, or^ if so, 
with what result* The views of the Court of Directors, expressed in a 
letter of the 2nd March 1768, which has already been quoted above, 
probably reached the Agent and Council at Basrah earlier, not long after 
the fiasco itself ; the Court reprobated the entire proceedings of the 
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Company's servants, so lar as yet known to them, especially their 
tolerance of Karim Khan’s behaviour in the matter of trade j they cen- 
sured the Agent and Council at Basrah for not having- already with- 
drawn the Bushehr Residency, — a step which might have brought the 
Vakil to his senses and would at least have rendered the East India 
Company independent of his favour in the Ka’ab and all other affairs ; 
and they criticised and condemned the idea of attacking Mir Mahanna, 
unless first attacked by him, and of forming a settlement on Kharag, 
either with or without his consent. 


The negotations with Karim Khan through Mr. Skipp, who was 
still at Shir-az, continued for two or three months after the failure of 
the attack on Kharag; but there was now no longer any chance of 
their success, for, not only did Mr. Moore adhere to the ^^unaccountable 
antipathy ” which he had conceived for Karim Khan and even express 
his preference for an alliance with Mir Mahanna, but he also took a 

‘^strange personal pique and disgust to Mr. Skipp ’’which put an 

end to harmonious and effective working. On the 6th of September 
the Agent and Council at Basrah came to the resolution of having 
nothing further to do with the Caun, his perfidious and injurious treat- 
ment of us ibeing) the cause of it, and sent orders to Mr. Skipp to 
annul all engagements and retire from Shiraz; and this decision, 
notwithstanding the subsequent receipt of proposals transmitted by the 
Vakil before the end of August and the actual despatch by him of a 
force to Ganaveh opposite Kharag, which they treated as a mere blind, 
they absolutely refused to reconsider. Mr. Skipp, on his arrival at Basrah 
in October 1768, was suspended by his enemies there on a charge of 
breach of trust and breach of orders in commercial matters, as explained 
in another place, and found himself obliged to proceed to Bombay for 
the purpose of vindicating his character. 

The failure of their representatives to arrive at an understanding 
with Karim Khan re-acted unfavourably^ in more than one respect, upon 
the position of the East India Company in the Persian Gulf. On the 
17th August 1768, while Mr, Skipp was still at Shiraz, Mir Mahanna 
ventmed to show his anger at the recent attack on Kharag by capturing 
the British snow Speedwell at sea off Bushehr ; and in October, after 
the recall of the mission, the Agent and Council at Basrah thought it 
necessarjq as a precaution in case of a inipture with the Vakil, to reduce 
the risque ’’ or value of the Company’s stock at Bushehr to B5,000; 
while at the same time they lodged a warning for upward-bound vessels 
at Masqat, and directed the squadron under their orders to cruise eon- 
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gtantly in two divisions between Basrah and Bardistan as a check upon 
further piratical proceedings by Mir Mahanna. The squadion itself 
was now so badly found; both in men and stores; that at one time the 
laying up of the smaller vessels was seriously considered as a means of 
providing the larger with proper complements; and eventually; a very 
few days before the arrival of a Persian a.rmy at Ganaveh; the bulk of 
the force returned to India under orders from the Basrah authorities. 

No serious disturbance of the datus quo took place; however; until 
after the expulsion of Mir Mahanna from Kharag by his own subjects 
on the 26th of January 1769; --an event which only supplied the 
Company's employes in the Gulf with an opportunity of committing fresh 
errors of judgment. Mr. Moore and his associates seem to have 
supposed that Mir Mahanna had accumulated vast treasures on 
Kharag and that, by blockading the island and preventing the removal 
of the spoil to the Persian coast, they might be able to obtain compen- 
sation for recent losses from the successor of Mir Mahanna or possibly 
from Karim Khan, under whose authority, should there be no inter- 
ference on their part; Kharag was likely to fall ; but the event did 
not answer to their expectations. A demand made by them on the 
new chief of Kharag; that he should demolish his fortili cations and 
surrender his ordnance; met with a refusal ; and about the beginning of 
April, convinced at last of the impossibility of effectually blockading 
Khtog and made anxious by rumours of a possible junction of the 
Bushehr and Ka^ab fleets at Ganaveh under orders from Karim Khan, 
they removed their vessels. Simultaneously; however, tlicy sent 
vacillating orders to the naval commander not to act offensively 
against the Caun, Chaub, or Meer, unless a favourable opportunity 
offers, whereby if he thinks he can get possession or destroy the 
Gallivats of both or either of the latter powers, if he can, he is by all 
means to attempt it 

The action of the Agent and Council in regard to Kharag so 
alarmed Mr. J. Morley, the Resident at Bushehr, who seems to have 
had an inkling of their intentions before they were carried out, and 
who foresaw a rupture with Karim Khan as the probable consequence 
that early in February he took steps, on his own responsibility, for 
withdrawing the Residency from Bushehr; and later, notwithstanding 
some preliminary opposition by the local Shaikh, who had received 
orders from Zaki Khan commanding the Persian force sent to Ganaveh 
not to let the British go, and in spite of the fact that about 
100 persons— some of whom were patients in hospital— had to be 
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embarked, the removal was successfully accomplished. The Vakil 
not having been able to prevent this movement, politely sent after the 
Resident some of his effects and of the East India Company's horses 
which had been left behind. 


The conduct of both the Agent and Council and of the Resident 
in connection with these affairs, was highly disapproved by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, who in April 1769 directed the Agent and Council 
at Basrah to assist Zaki Khan, if it were not too late, on the best terms 
that they could obtain from him, to take possession of Kharag. In case 
this should not be feasible, they must endeavour to come to a settlement 
with the islanders ; but, at all events, they should do their utmost to prevent 
the restoration of Mir Mahanna. It does not appear whether these 
instructions were obeyed. The Court of Directors in London, whose ear 
the Agent and Council at Basrah had gained by garbling — so at least 
the Government of Bombay believed — part of the official correspondence, 
held that the troubles in the Gulf were entirely due to the Presidency 
having been deceived by Mr. Skipp into a confidence in Carem 
Caum*’^, and themselves urged, in ignorance of what had already been 
done at Bushehr, the expediency of abandoning that station. 

The remarks of the Court on this occasion and their policy of with- 
drawal from Persia were highly distasteful to the authorities at Bombay ; 
and the Government of that Presidency were not slow to find, in a 
request of the Directors themselves that Gilan raw silk should be pro- 
cured, which could be done most conveniently at Bushehr, an excuse for 
re-opening the question of the Bushehr Residency. They were also 
annoyed, it would appear, by the persistent efforts of the Agent and 
Council to concentrate the whole of the Company's trade in the Gulf 
at Basrah ; and their first step was to appoint a Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Wrench, Jervis and Martin, of whom the two first had 
served in the Gulf, to report whether the Basrah Agency should not 
be transferred to Bushehr and the establishment at Basrah reduced to 
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the rank of a Residency. The Committee, after consulting Messrs. 
Morley and Skipp, who had apparently returned to Bombay, reported on 
the Srd of November 1769 in favour of a fortified Factory at Bushehr, 
which, in their opinion, would be as secure as the existing settlement at 
Basrah and a great deal more advantageously placed for trade ; for they 
believed the demand for woollens in Persia to be much larger than that 
in the countries served by Basrah, and they thought it not unreasonable 
to estimate that Karim Khan would tiake two or three lakhs of rupees 
worth of woollen goods from the Company every year, provided that 
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taw * silk were accepted from him in payment ; whereas^ under the 
existing system, Persian merchants were obliged to visit Turkish terri- 
tory, which they disliked doing, in order to make their purchases at 
Basrah, and could not offer as high prices there, on account of the 
expenses of the journey, double customs, etc., as if the goods were 
delivered to them at Bushehr. 

Meanwhile anxious enquiries- were made from the Commanders of the 

Expeditions^ and Fancy at Bushehr, on behalf of the Shaikh, 
whether the British intended to re-settle at that part, and the local 
merchants would gladly have bought cloth, had there been any on board 
the cruisers j but the Agent and Council adhered firmly to their plan of 
sending nothing to Bushehr and of so compelling the Persian trade to 
come to Basrah. In September 1769, in order to avoid giving offence 
to Karim Khan, who was then at war with the Imam of Masqat, the 
Basrah Agency decided not to arrange a special convoy for the ^Omani 
coffee fleet to enable it to reach Basrah : this decision, which was 
contrary to their own inclinations, was adopted in obedience to the 
spirit of orders which they had received from Bombay. In 1770 the 
Governor of Bombay in Council directed the Agent at Basrah to reply 
to Sheikh Nasir, who had written inviting the British to return to 
Bushehr, that, if the Vakil wished to see the Residency re-established 
and would cause a letter to this effect to be sent to the Ao'eiit a 
Etu'opean gentleman would be deputed to discuss the matter with him. 
It was intended, in the event of this proposal being accepted, to send 
Mr. Morley to Shiraz with the same instructions — except those relating 
to Kharag— as Mr. Skipp had received on his last mission, and to 
demand the restoration of the “ Speedwell ” and her cargo, which had 
been taken by Mir Mahanna in 1768. 

The Agent and Council at Basrah, however, were able to delay 
compliance with these unpalatable oi-ders by representing that they had 
no suitable present to send Karim Khan and no trustworthy Linguist 
to accompany Mr. Morley, and that Shaikh Nasir himself was really 
indifferent on the subject ; and their dilatory tactics were crowned with 
success, for, in August 1770, a peremptorily worded despatch of the 
Court of Directors was transmitted overland from London to Basrah, 
with the utmost haste, conveying these orders : " We hereby prohibit 
"you in the strictest manner, not only from re-establishing Bushire, but 
‘‘from forming any other settlement in the Peivsian dominions without our 


*KMim KhSn was said to receive a part of the revenae of Gilan and other districts 
in raw silk. 
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express permission. And if, contrary to our expectations, you should 
have undertaken either the one or the other, we in this case require 
and direct you forthwith to withdraw such settlement.’^ The Directors 
considered that the expenses of maintaining a Residency in Persia — even 
apart from the risk, which, as the idea of a fortified Factory was in their 
opinion absurd, they thought must be considerable — were likely more 
than to counterbalance the better prices that might be obtained for 
woollens at Bushehr, besides which the competition of the new settlement 
would injure Basrah ; and they remarked particularly on an admission 
made by the Bombay Committee, that one-third of the woollens sold at 
Basrah already found their way to Persia. 

In the autumn of 1770 the general outlook was so peaceful that it 
was reported from Basrah that two cruisers would be amply sufficient 
for the service of the Gulf j and friendly overtures for the settling of a 
British Factory at Rig were received from Husain Khan, the successor of 
Mir Mahanna. But this favourable aspect of affairs was deceptive and 
of short duration. On the 22nd of June 1771 three Gallivats belonging 
to Kbarag took possession, off Kangun, of the Britannia, an English 
Snow from Bombay, laden with Sugar, Iron, Spices, etc., belonging to 
Mr. Shaw, and i of a country Ketch from Gogo under English colours, 
^4aden with Cotton and Gruff, besides a Botalla Ketch and Sundry boats 
from Muscat."’^ The news of this affair reached the Basrah Agency on 
the 9th of July; and, on the 13th, Commodore Ince was sent with the 
Resolution, Expedition ’’ and Dolphin to obtain intelligence and 
to deliver to the chief of Kharag a letter from the Agent demanding 
restitution. If this letter failed of its effect, the Commodore was to 
recover the vessels taken and capture the piratical Gallivats, if possible; 
otherwise he was to arrange for convoying British upward-bound vessels 
from Masqat to Basrah, and, if his doing so would serve any useful 
purpose, to watch the island of Khtog. At the time of Commodore 
luce’s visits to Kharag and Rig, the latter of which was paid on the 
14th of July, the pirates had not yet returned home with their prizes ; 
and, after sending a Linguist on shore at Rig with the letter for Husain 
Khan and receiving a satisfactory answer to the same, hB returned to 
Basrah on the 36th or 37th of July with the Expedition ” and 
Dolphin, having made no arrangements for the protection of British 
trade above Masqat. On the 37th of July the Britannia and the 
Gogo Ketch arrived at Rig from Bahrain, where they had been detained 
in the meanwhile by strong north-westers ; but the Britannia •*'* 
grounded on a bank and was seriously damaged by rough weather before 
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she floated ag*aiii with the tide; and more than half of her cargo had 
already been disposed of by the pirates on the Arab side of the Gulf. 
The treatment of the captured crews was inhumane, and while at Rig 
they could hardly obtain the least shelter from the sun or the commonest 
necessaries of life. On the 1st of August, under orders from Kaiim 
Khan, Captain Shaw and Mr. Nicholson, the first officer of the 
Britannia/' left for Shiraz, where they were to be examined concerning 
the ship's cargo ; hut the former, as it was afterwards stated, expired 
on the way. Mr. Rowe, the second ofldcer, and part of the crew were sent 
by Husain Khan in boats direct to the Agency at Basrah ; while the 
remainder, except a few lascars, arrived safely at the same place on the 
16th of August, having made the journey vid Bushehr, where they 
were well treated by the Shaikh. 

Husain Khan had verbally assured the Linguist, during the stay ot 
the latter at Rig, that Karim Khan and the Shaikh of Bushehr were the 
persons really responsible for the late piracies, and that he himself, 
though his vessels were involved, wished to be friends with the British 
and would even make over the island of Rharag to them on condition of 
receiving their protection ] but in his letter to the Agent he asserted 
Karim Khan's innocence as well as his own and laid the whole blame 
for the incident on the Britannia ", which he falsely accused of having 
attacked the Gallivats first, so compelling them to capture her in self- 
defence. In the same missive he gave a Formal promise, Avhich lie did 
not afterwards see fit to redeem, that he would deliver up the 
Britannia" immediately on her arrival at Rig. The Agent and 
Council at Basrah, partly relying on the verbal statement of this 
unreliable Khan, contradicted though it was by his own written 
communication, and interpreting in a unfavourable sense the presence 
of three agents of the Vakil at Rig, the summons which Captain Shaw 
and Mr. Nicholson received to appear at Shiraz, and the failure of Karim 
Khan to answer at once a letter which the Agent had written him 
enquiring whether the piracies were committed by his orders, informed 
the Court of Directors in London that there was not a doubt of Karim 
Khan's complicity, and suggested to the Government of Bombay the 
despatch of a large mixed force to the Gulf for the purpose of punishing 
the Vakil and of extirpating the pirates by whom the Gulf had begun 
to be infested. These objects, they thought, could be effected by a 
squadron consisting of a large ship for battering, of one oi more first and 
second rates, of a bomb vessel, and of ten or twelve small craft to pursue 
Gallivats in shoal water, the whole carrying a land force of 600 Europeans 



at least, a train of artillery, and 1,500 to 2,000 sepoys. The modu^ 
operandi which they proposed was a sudden raid into the Gulf, either 
with or without the assistance of the Imam of ’Oman, in the course of 
which the Hormuz, Bushehr, Kharag and Ka’ab fleets should be 
destroyed in succession, to the estimated number of a dozen Gallivats, 
7 or 8 Gallivais and 2 ships, 10 Gallivats, and 14 or 15 GaJlivats respec- 
tively, exclusive of armed boats. I'hey alsn contemplated the ravaging 
or seizing of islands^ ports, and other places in the Gulf that either 
yielded revenue to Karim Khan or afforded refuge to pirates. 

When this scheme came to the knowledge of the Court of Directors 
in November 1771, they wrote at once to their servants at Basrah to 
prohibit its execution, for they considered that the cost of the operations 
would be altogether out of proportion to the advantages which the 
Company derived from their trade with the Persian Gulf ; their orders 
were that recourse should be had to negotiation rather than to force of 
arms, and that, if pacific means in the end proved ineffectual, an applica- 
tion for protection and assistance should be made by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to fcheOflScer Commanding His Majesty’s Ships in the East Indies. 
In the meanwhile, if insecurity continued, a rendezvous should be 
established at Masqat and convoys arranged between that place and 
Basrah. So far as can be ascertained, no further steps were taken in the 
matter. 

In the spring of 1773, in circumstances which are described in the 
history of Turkish Iraq, Mr. Moore and his Council decided on leaving 
Basrah because of an epidemic of plague then raging ; and in the passage 
down the Sliatt-al-’Arab, the Tyger one of their two vessels, having 
become separated from the other, was captured on the 26th of April by 
Gallivats from Eig, Messrs. John Beaumont and George Green of the 
Basrah Agency, who were on board of her, being at the same time taken 
prisoners. During the following summer Mr. Moore and most of his staff 
were at Bombay; but a member of the Agency, Mr. Abraham, with 
Mr. Ceilings as assistant, was apparently left at Masqat with orders to 
proceed to Bushehr, where he was to keep himself informed of the 
sanitary state of Basrah. He was also to endeavour to obtain the 
restitution of the Tyger” and the release of Messrs. Beaumont and 
Green, who had been sent at once to Shiraz and were detained there by 
the Vakil ; but in consequence of recent strict orders from Bombay 
against forcible action in dealing with any of the powers in the Gulf, 
he was expressly warned not to let the commander of his cruiser take 
the offensive against Native Gallivats "unless they should approach 
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nearer than prudence will allow^ and he thinks their intention is to 
attack him/’ According to information which reached the Agent at 
Masc^at on his return to the Gulf in November 1773, Karim Khan had 
taken a part of the valuables found on board the Tyger ’’ for himself 
and caused a part to be given to the captors a reward, had directed 
the commanders of the GaUivats to prosecute hostilities against the 
British, and had ordered the conversion of the Tyger into a Gallivat; 
bufc this report, which was not corroborated by Karim Khan’s subsequent 
attitude, may not have been entirely correct. Messrs. Beaumont and 
Green themselves wrote from Shiraz that they had applied to the Vafril 
for their liberty and had received a temporising reply ; but they were silent 
in regard to the nature of their treatment. This, however, was after- 
wards ascertained to have been good after reaching Sliiraz, where they 
were allowed seven rupees (then worth seventeen shillings and sixpence ) 
a day for their expenses, had a house of their own and full liberty to 
walk about as they pleased, and were treated with kindness and respect 
by the inhabitants. The only thing taken from them was Mr. Green’s 
watch, which Karim Khan kept for himself. 

The returning Agency Staff, on their way up the Gulf in Deco mher 
1773, visited Bandar ’Abbas and Bushehr, Shaikh Mahmud, the 
Governor of Bandar ’Abbas, was absent on a visit to Shiraz; but an ex- 
change of amenities took place between the Agent and the Shaikh’s son, 
the latter even going so far as to offer the former Dutch Factory to the 
British in case they wished to settle again at Bandar ’Abbas. From 
this place a letter, written by Mr. Latouche under Mr. Moore’s orders and 
containing a message for the Vakil, was despatched to the address of 
Messrs. Beaumont and Green. 

On arrival at Bushehr, a few days later, a letter from the Goyernov 
of Bombay to Karim Khan was handed to Shaikh Nasir for transmission ; 
but, as no competent Persian writer could be obtained on the spot, it had 
to be sent without a covering communication from the Agent, — an 
omission for which the Shaikh was asked to make the proper apologies. 
While Mr. Abraham went on shore to arrange this business, a Persian 
merchant named *igha Kachik, the factotum of the Shaikh Bushehr, 
remained on board the ''Revenge, ” where he purchased a large quantity 
of sugar on behalf of his employer, himself, and others. At the time of 
this visit to Bushehr, the captured British vessel Tyger, ” along with 
the Rig fleet and three GaUivats and an old ship belonging to Bushehr, 
was lying near Kangun in readiness to proceed on a cruise against the 
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Imam of Masqat ; but tbe Ka^ab Shaikh could not be induced to send the 
naval contingent which was demanded of him ; and the expedition never 
sailed. 

The communication made to Karim Khan had no immediate bene- 
ficial effect; for; after the arrival of the Agent and Council at Basrah; 
be still detained Messrs. Beaumont and Green at Shiraz ; but he appa- 
rently still gave them an allowance for their maintenance and made no 
objection to their corresponding with their friends. At the beginning of 
February 1774 they wrote that it was the intention of the Vakil to 
demand naval aid from the British and the Turks against the Imam of 
Masqat and; in event of a refusal; to send a force to destroy Basrah, 
This report; as it agreed with information received from an independent 
source; caused some uneasiness to the Agent and Council ; and the 
Turkish Mutasallim had some difficulty in persuading them, on the 
ground that their action might cause a panic at Basrah, not to place the 
Company's goods on board ship, even for the purpose of facilitating a 
speedy removal in ease such should become necessary. At the beginning 
of March some correspondence was in progress between the Basrah 
Agency and the Vakil ; but, according to a letter from Messrs. Beaumont 
and Green, which was closed at Shiraz on the 5th and received at Basrah 
on the 19th of that month, Karim Khan had no intention of releasing 
them, and was determined on the contrary to treat all British subjects 
and ships as those of a hostile power until his demand for naval assist- 
ance against Masqat should have been conceded. In their opinion, 
the pacific policy so far pursued towards the Vakil had only em- 
boldened him to regard the East India Company as timid and of no 
account. . 

Only a few days later, however, it was reported that Shaikh Nasir 
of Bushehr, who for the moment was in high favour with Karim Khan, 
was on his way to Bushehr to negotiate, as a plenipotentiary from Karim 
Khan, with the Imto of ^Oman; that he was bringing Messrs. 
Beaumont and Green with him ; and that he had written to his brother, 
Shaikh Sa^duii, to prepare the British Eesidency building at Bushehr for 
the reception of the two gentlemen : it was sui'mised that their release 
from detention at Shiraz was due either to Shaikh Nasir himself, who 
was anxious to see a British Factory re-established at Bushehr, or to 
Coja Sarguise/^ an Armenian merchant of most execrable character,^^ 
but possessing an unaccountable influence at Shiraz, to whom the Agent 
had promised a reward of B5,000 in case of his exerting himself success- 
fully in the case. No further concession, however, could be obtained from 
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Karim Khan at this time ; and fresh recraltS; among whom the Shaikl# 
of Charak was conspicuous, were constantly being added to the number 
of the piratical Ai’ab chieftains in the Persian Gulf ; while Shaikh Nasir 
apparently, on his arrival at the coast, gave himself up entirely to the 
task of arranging a settlement with the ruler of Masqat. In these 
circumstances the Agent and Council, without obtaining the instructions 
of their superiors afc Bombay, endeavoured to put pressure on Karim Khan 
by arranging for a boycott of his ports by all British vessels ; and it is 
clear that, but for strict injunetions by the Bombay Government against 
bringing about an unauthorised rupture, they would have proceeded to 
make seizure of a large quantity of Persian property carried by a British 
vessel, ^^The Four Priends/^ 

Rele^e of On the 17th August 1774 Shaikh Nasir returned to Bushelir from a 

September’ journey to the southward which he had undertaken in connection with 

^/74. the Perso-'^Omani difficulty, but which had not included as at first in- 

tended; — perhaps because it was known that the demand of the Vakil for 
tribute would be regarded as merely insulting, — an interview with a 
representative of the Imam at Khor Fakkan ; and Messrs. Beaumont and 
Green then reminded him of a promise that he had made of sending them 
to Basrah immediately on his return. The Shaikh at first refused to 
treat them otherwise than as prisoners, alleging as the reason his fear of 
Karim Khan^s displeasure; but at length he decided to make them the 
medium of overtures to the Agency on his own behalf, and even to allow 
Mr. Green to be the hearer of his proposals, in which capacity that gentle- 
man reached Basrah on the 19th of September following. The terms of 
settlement suggested by the Shaikh were that, on condition of a European 
gentleman or an Armenian merchant being posted provisionally to Bushohr 
as Resident and the trade with that place re-opened, the Tyger and 
her stores should be returned to the British, the Shaikh should undertake 
the responsibility for any piracies that might be committed on thorn in 
future by the Rig or Ganaveh fleets, and Mr, Beaumont should be set at 
liberty. These conditions were declined by the Agency, who had received 
orders &om Bombay not to enter into any arrangement till the release 
of Messrs. Beaumont and Green was absolutely effected but they were 
confident that perseverance in that policy, to which and to the commercial 
boycott of Bushehr they attributed the advances now made by Nasir 
Khan, was the means most likely to procure with credit the enlargement 
of Mr. Beaumont likewise and it was not, apparently, considered 
necessary for Mr. Green to return into formal captivity at Bushehr. 

* The Shaikh of Charak was hardly a new recruit, but there had been no complaints 
of his Debaviour since 1767 . 
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The Governmetit of Bombay, who were heartily tired of the dis- 
agreement with Karim Khan and of its direct and indirect conse- 
quences, — in particular the foequent and prolonged detention in the 
Gulf; at a heavy cost, of the Company's armed vessels, the impi> 
sonment of Mr. Beaumont, and the prevalence of piracy,'— resolved in 
February 1775 to bring all these troubles to an end, if possible, by a 
change both of measures and of men. They accordingly authorised 
Mr. Robert Garden, who had previous experience of the Gulf and was 
now proceeding on private business to Basrah, to take up the question of 
Mr. Beaiimoat‘’s release on his way at Bushehr, and, if he found that it 
could not be effected nor security restored in the Gulf by any other 
means, to re-establish the Bushehr Residency on a small scale, notwith- 
standing that this was in direct opposition to the orders of the Court of 
Directors. At the same time they strictly enjoined the Agent and 
Council at Basrah to give effect to any arrangement into which 
Mr. Garden might enter under these instructions. 

Before Mr. Garden could arrive, however, and open relations with 
Kanrn Khan through Bushehr, a crisis had occurred at Basrah, as more 
fully explained in the history of Turkish ^Iraq, which brought the 
Agency into direct conflict with some of the VakiBs subjects or subordi- 
nate allies, A Persian invasion of ^Iraq which had long been threatened 
was now, in consequence of a defeat inflicted by the Turks on the Persians 
in Kurdistan, actually carried out; and on the 7th of April 1775, on the 
very day of Mr. Garden^s reaching Bushehr, a large force that had 
recently crossed the Ottoman frontier under the command of Sadiq 
Khan, Karim Khan's brother, commenced to besiege Basrah. Two or 
three weeks earlier Mr. Moore and his Council, had imprudently allowed 
the Company's vessels under their orders to attack a fleet of Ka'ab 
Gallivats as it was pushing up the Shatt-al-'Arab to join the Persian 
army near Qurnah ; this was done with considerable success ; and the 
Agent then wrote to Mr. Beaumont at Bushehr to send any cruiser that 
might call there to his assistance with the utmost despatch. On the 
11th of April, however, dismayed by the approach of a large Persian 
fleet of some 60 sail up the river towards the already invested town, the 
Agent and his Council changed their minds and hurriedly left Basrah 
with their vessels, abandoning the whole of the Company's property 
there to its fate. As if further to embroil matters, the British . squadron 
in descending the Shatt-al-’Arab become partially engaged, near the 
mouth of the Karun, with the ascending Bushehr fleet, which was com- 
manded by Shaikh Nasir; and firing continued for some hours, but 
without material damage to either side. /l 
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Mr, Garden^ being informed of wliat had oc(3urred at Basrah up to 
the time of the British attack on the Ka’ab Gallivats^ very judiciously 
decided not to proceed any further on the way to Basrah with his 
cruiser and the tliree unarmed vessels that accompanied it^ whereby he 
would have endangered property of the East India Company and of 
private merchants to the amoiuit of about E20, 00^000, but rather to 
avert the trouble which might otherwise spring from the rash proceedings 
of the Agent and Council by concluding, with the least possible delay, a 
general settlement with Karim Khan. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
April, he despatched a letter to Karim Khan, explaining liis mission ; 
and Shaikh SaMun and the local Persian merchants did not hesitate to 
assure him of a favourable answer, — as the Khan has nothing more at 
heart than the establishment of an 'English Factory in his dominions ; 
^^and that he could think of no other means of effecting it than by the 
detention of Mr. Beaumont, not cbusing to make any further overtures 
“to Mr. Moore, against whom he was highly incensed; and Shaikh 
^^Nassir, in a conversation he had with Mr. Beaumont the night before 
“his departure, assured him that Mr. Moore^s obstinacy had been the 
“cause of the present war, for, had the English colours been hoisted 
“at Bushire, the present expedition would not have taken place.’’^ On 
the 16th of April, the fugitive Agent and his Council having anived at 
Bushehr with news of all that had occurred up to the 11th, Mr. Garden 
wrote a second letter to Karim Khan, asking him to order his general 
at Basrah to take all possible care o£ British property there ; and at the 
same time he addressed Shaikh Nasir of Busbelir, wlio was still with 
the Persian forces, in a similar sense. 

On the 24th of the month a satisfactory reply was received from the 
Vakil, laying the blame for the disagreement between the British and 
the Persians entirely on Mr. Moore, and promising the restoration of the 
Tyger on her return from Basrah, against which she had been sent ; 
Messrs. Beaumont and Green were declared to be released ; and on the 
26th the Union Jack was hoisted once more over the British Factory at 
Bushehr, where Mr. Garden had taken up his residence. As Shaikh 
Nasir, moreover, received with joy the ^ news of Mr. Garden^s arrival at 
Bushehr, protesting that his friendship for the British had not been 
diminished even by the fracas in the Shatt-al-^Arab, and as the question 
of the damage inflicted on the Ka'ab fleet by the British cruisers at 
Basrah never afterwards came into discussion, Mr. Garden^s settlement 
may fairly be regarded as complete and satisfactory. It ushered 
in a short period of pleasant and harmonious relations with the central 
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Persian Govermnent which was feiminated only by the death of Karim 
Khan. 

When Basrah; on the 16th of April 1776, at length surrendered to 
the Persians, Mr. Garden and Mr. Moore had apparently both returned 
to India ; Mr. Beaumont was in charge of the Bushehr Residency, to 
which on his release he had been appointed by Mr. Garden ; a Mr. 
Galley had gone to Basrah to look after the interests and property of the 
East India Company there, in an informal manner ; and the rest of the 
Agency Staff, at the head of whom was now Mr. Digges Latouche, 
were watching events from Bushehr. Mr. Galley having been well 
received at Basrah by Sadiq Khan, who on the 20th of April placed him 
in possession of the British Factory building, Mr. Latouche decided to 
return to Basrah with as little delay as possible ; and on the 5th of 
May, after being detained at Bushehr for some time by adverse winds, 
he and his party sailed for Basrah in a native vessel, taking with them 
handsome presents for Sadiq Khan and Skaikh Nasir of Bushehr, the 
latter of whom was still at Basrah with his fleet and had shown a good 
disposition towards' Mr. Galley. 

Early in June 1776 the Agent and his Council were able to report 
that the Factory had been successfully re-established, that the Persians 
seemed very well disposed towards .them, and that everything promise^d 
well for the future. About the same time the assembled Persian fleets 
were dispersed, and the commanders returned with their vessels to their 
own ports, Shaikh Nasir reaching Bushehr upon the 30th of June. 

The administration which the Persians had set up in Basrah was, 
however, as explained in the history of Turkish ^Ir^, far from satisfac- 
tory ; in September 1776 the Agency found themselves subjected to severe 
restraint; and in February 1777 the behaviour of tbe Persian Governor, 
^Ali Muhammad Khan, was such that it obliged them to shut themselves 
up in the Factory and to appeal by letter to Karim Khan at Shiraz. This 
protest on their part was eminently successful, for not only did the Gover- 
nor at once make advances to them, which they thought it advisable to 
disregard until their letter should have been answered, but the Vakil, on 
becoming aware of the situation at Basrah, sent stringent orders to ^Ali 
Muhammad Khan to show the utmost respect for the British and wrote 
a cordial letter to Mr. Latouche, received by that gentleman on the 17th 
of March 1777, In June 1777 another advantageous Farman was 
granted to the Agent by Karim Khan. 

The Court of Directors in London, when in 1777 news^ reached them 
of the difficulties by which the Company’s servants at Basrah were 
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suiTounded, but not as yet of the success of the Agent’s application to 
Karim Khan, decided to abolish theii- establishment in Turkish ’Iraq 
altogether ; and for this purpose they recommended that the Basrah 
Agency should first be transferred with Karim Khan’s consent to 
Bushehr, and after a suitable interval be reduced in strength until only 
one servant remained, the property in whose charge should never exceed 
RlOjOOO at one time j but, if Basrah were afterwai’ds to revert to the 
Turkish Government, a Resident might be posted there again, not 
however without the previous sanction of the Coui't. These orders, 
dated 4th July 1777, did not reach Bombay until the 30th April in 
the following year, nor were steps taken by the Bombay Government 
to put them into eSeot before the 2nd of August 1778, when, in view 
of the probability of a war with France and the consequent necessity 
of maintaining a news-forwarding station at Basrah, as also of the 
desirability of having two servants in the Gulf, the one to replace the 
other in case of accident, they resolved on their own responsibility so 
far to modify the instructions of the Court as for the time being to 
Tua.iTitfl.iTi two separate and independent Residencies, consisting of one 
post each, at Basrah and Bushehr respectively. Mr. Latouehe was to 
have the choice of the two, and the one which he did not take was to 
be offered in succession to Mr. Beaumont and to Mr. Green. Further 
delay occurred at Basrah, in the execution of those orders, and at some 
time in the winter of 1778-1779 a revolution took place there, bringing 
the town once more under the jurisdiction of the Ottoman Government, 
upon which Mr. Latouehe considered himself justified in referring the 
matter back to Bombay for fresh orders. In the meantime he retained 
his status as Agent and kept Mr. Abraham with him as his Assistant. 


Events at Big and Kharag, 1763-79. 


In the preceding sections we have dealt fully with the affairs of 
the Persian Coast in so far as they had a beaiing on British policy and 
action, but it remains to notice some events of more exclusively Persian 
or local interest which occurred at certain important places. 

The history of Rig and Kharag relates, during the first years of this 
period, principally to the doings of Mir Mahanna, the piratical chief 
of Rig who expelled Mr. Wood from Rig in 1756, as mentioned in the 
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Chapter on the general history of the Persian Gnlf, and to whom it has 
frequently been necessary to refer in the earlier sections of the prf^sent 
chapter also. On some occasion between 1756 and 1764, Mir Mahanna^ 
who for a short time in 1755 or 1756 had been imprisoned at Shiraz, 
fell again into the hands of Karim Khan ; but owing to the good 
ojEces of the ruler of Tangistan, to whom one of his sisters was married, 
his second captivity also was of short duration. He persisted, however, 
in his opposition to Kaiim Khan, committed raids by which caravans 
passing between Bushehr and Shiraz were seriously endangered ; and he 
once defended his town of Big with success, when it was attacked by the 
Vakil with a large force on the landward side. His relations with 
his neighbours, the Shaikh of Bushehr on the one side and the Ka^ab 
Shaikh on the other, were generally unfriendly. In 1764 Karim Khan 
made a formal demand for tribute, which Mir Mahanna rejected 
with contempt, causing the beard of the messenger to be shaved, 
whereupon the Vakil declared war against him and sent a force down to 
the coast to undertake land operations against Rig under the command of 
Amir Kuhneh Khan. Prom February to May 1765 the Khan remained 
encamped at Khurmu j, endeavouring to obtain from the local mai’itime 
chiefs that naval assistance which he saw to be indispensable for the 
success of his campaign ; but except from the Shaikh of Bushehr, whose 
relations with Mir Mahanna were hostile and the prosperity of whose 
town depended on its connections with Shiraz, but whose fleet could not 
alone deal with that of Mir Mahanna, he was unable to secure any ; and so 
distrustful of his intentions were the people of Kangun in particular, who 
like Mir Mahanna paid no tribute to the Vakil, that they were said at 
this time to sleep every night on board of their vessels. At the end of 
May 1765, when British naval aid had at last been promised, Kuhneh 
Khan inarched against Rig ; but Mir Mahanna almost immediately 
evacuated it and withdrew to Khargu, whereupon there ensued the abor^ 
tive Anglo-Persian attempts at crushing him which have been described 
above in an earlier paragraph. After the bteak-up of the joint expedi- 
tion, in July 1765, the Persian forces remained for some time in occupa- 
tion of Rig. In the month of August following, Mir Mahanna caused 
two of his own sisters to be drowned in the sea, apparently because the 
Ka^ab Shaikh, whom he disliked, had demanded one of them in marriage 
for a son and he considered this the most convenient way of evading the 
request. Mir- Mahanna, who was at this time still under 30 years of age, 
had already destroyed his own first-born child by causing it to be exposed 
to the sun upon the sea beach, his only reason for doing so being that it 
was a daughter and not a son. 
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The Vakil Karim Khan, early in his reign, several times called on the 
Dutch to pay tribute on account of Khtog; but so -uncompromising 
was the answer invariably returned that by 1765 he had ceased to refer 
to the subject. During the prolonged attack made by British andBushehr 
vessels on Mir Mahanna at Khargu, in the early summer of 1765, 
Mynheer Buschman observed strict neutrality and kept the port of 
Kharag open to loth sides. This was the period of the celebrated 
Niebuhr^s visit to Kharag, where he remained as the guest of the Dutch 
from the 31st of May to the 31st July 1765 ; and an interesting account 
of the place as it then was, with its fort and garden, warehouses, cara- 
vansarai, bazaar, and town of stone-built houses and mat huts, as well 
as of its Dutch, Armenian, Hindu, Persian and Arab inhabitants and 
their mode of life, is given in his writings. The residences of the Dutch 
were provided with Sardabs, or cool cellars for summer use, which in some 
cases were fitted with Badgirs or ventilators ; but there was no proper Euro- 
pean church, either Protestant or Catholic, and the only minister of religion 
that ever visited Kharag was a Carmelite priest from Bushehr. Outside 
the town the Armenians had a pretty little church with a hell, — a rare 
feature in those countries. 

A belated protest was made by the Dutch Governor of Kharag, 
in August 1764, against a part of the proceedings of the British in their 
retirement from Bandar ^Abbas in the previous year. It was addressed to 
the British Agent at Basrah and was couched in the following terms : — 


SlB, 

You will not take amiss by tbb present my giving you a detail of the irregnW 
conduct and of the violence committed by the English gentlemen at Bunder Abassy 
against ottr Factory, under pretence of driving out the Persians who had retired there. 
Yon surely, Sir, are not ignorant that they did not fear breaking open the doors with 
hatchets, also the windows, as well as burning the platforms on which wero formerly 
cannon ; in a word their committing all manner of hostilities in the Factory, not even 
sparing the effects of the Inspector of said Factory, J. Jacob Chvistanus, and by which 
means he was depriv’d of all he possessed, and the Factory render’d entirely defenceless 
and that to the scandal of our Company. I come, therefore. Sir, by this present to protest 
to yon, a Chief of the English Company in the Persian Gulph, and my (P me) 
representing the Dutch Company, against all those attempts and violences committed 
by yonr nation against the goods and honour of our Company, and pretend to an entire 
indemnity for all the wastes and losses our Company and the Inspector of the Factory 
have suffer’d on the occasion ; 

Sign’d without compliment, 

W. BUSCHMAN. 

^9th August 1764. 

To this letter the British Agent replied that he had no personal 
knowledge of the facts, and he returned the document, advising the 
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Datch Governor that it should he submitted to the Government of 
Bombay. Nothing more was apparently heard of the matter, which 
had arisen through a complaint made by the Inspector Christanus men- 
tioned in the protest, and in regard to which Mynheer Buschman was 
careful to explain, in a covering letter, that he only acted under instruc- 
tions from the Supreme Council in Batavia. 

At the end of July 1765 Mynheer Buschman, who had applied for 
leave of absence on the ground of health, was relieved by a Mynheer van 
Houting, a gentleman of ability, well connected in Holland, but 
altogether ignorant of the languages and the politics of the Gulf. 
Mynheer Buschman had recommended a German named Tamm or Temm 
who had come to Kharag as a private soldier and had risen by merit to 
a clerkship and finally to the position of Second, to act as his lociom 
tenens j but the Council in Batavia, though prepared to grant Tamm 
some substantial advantages, would not give him the Chiefship ; and he 
having become aware of this, but not of the special arrangements which 
it was intended to make in his favour, gave way to despair and blew his 
brains out before the arrival of Mynheer van Houting. 

In the month of September 1766, Mir Mahanna, who still occupied 
Khargu and only a few of whose people had as yet returned to Big, 
gained a victory over his enemy Shaikh Nasir and proceeded to blockade 
Bushehr, insisting that the Dutch also should suspend their trade w^h 
that port, On the 9th of October Mynheer van Houting, who wa^ 
unwilling to submit to the dictation of a savage, sent two large India- 
men and three Gallivats against Khargu ; and the Shaikh of Bushehr, 
delighted at the turn of events, hastened with his fleet and a considerable 
land force to join the Dutch. The Dutch burned one of Mir 
Mahanna^s Gallivats and destroyed two others, but after this they could 
do him no more damage from the sea, for he had carefully fortified his 
position and, so to speak, almost buried himself in the ground.’’'* At 
length the allies decided on a landing ; and, as their disembarkation was 
not opposed, they quickly reached the houses of the inhabitants, where 
they all, even the Dutch European troops, gave themselves up to plunder. 
Mir Mahanna, seeing the invaders scattered and disorganised, suddenly 
attacked them with a body of cavalry, of which the existence even had 
not been suspected, and drove them into the sea with heavy loss. On the 
part of the Dutch 70 Europeans were killed, while about a dozen 
escaped, wounded, by swimming off to the ships ; and the Shaikh of 
Bushehr was said to have lost 200 men. The Dutch were so weakened 
by this disaster that they found themselves obliged to return to Kh^ag 
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and to prepare, by throwing up new batteries, for the defence of the 
place. 

Mir Mahanna was not slow to follow up his success by invading the 
Island of Kharag. The transportation of his troops from Khargu 
across the intervening strait was so arranged that the larger Dutch 
vessels could not be used to prevent it ; and ultimately the Dutch with 
a fighting force of about 200, including a considerable proportion of 
Europeans, found themselves besieged in the town of Eharag by 500 
men under Mir Mahanna. About ^idnigbt on the 31&t December 1765, 
after a thirteen days’ siege, the Arabs escaladed the town wall and took 
possession of one of its bastions ; '' and the next morning, though there” 
were above 60 or 70 Europeans in the Fort, they delivered it up on 
condition of retiring in safety to what place they chose, not having had 
above 8 or 9 men killed and wounded/’ This final surrender, otherwise 
inexplicable, seems to have been due to the treacherous seizure of 
Mynheer van Routing and his suite by Mir Mahanna at an interview 
in the Fort, to which, on the advice of a Persian confidential agent of the 
Governor, they had been admitted for the purpose of discussing terms ; 
and the circumstance that the military commandant, an altogether 
inexperienced ofiicer from Batavia, was taken prisoner along with the 
Chief makes this explanation appear in itself suflScient. Two of the 
DutcH Company’s ships, which had been lying in the roadstead during 
these occurrences, set sail down the Gulf immediately upon the flag 
of truce being hoisted on the Fort ; but the Governor sent a boat after 
them with orders for one to return and convey himself and his people 
to Bandar ’Ahbas or Cochin. The Dutch then took their departure, 
leaving all their goods behind; and on the 4th January 1766 Mynheer 
van Routing and his party, including about 50 soldiers, arrived at 
Bushehr, where Mr. Jervis, the British Eesident, supplied them with 
money and other necessaries in exchange for bills. Among the property 
which fell into the hands of Mir Mahanna at the capture of Kharag was 
a man-of-war belonging to the Imam of Masqat, which had recently 
discharged a cargo of coffee there. 

So ended the costly and unremunerative experiment of a fortified 
Dutch settlement on Kharag, and no attempt was made to renew it. 
Apart from the initial outlay on defensive works and armed vessels, the 
chief item of expenditure had been the pay of some 90 European soldiers 
and 50 European sailors who formed the ordinary garrison : this was a 
recurrent charge, and it was rendered heavier by the great annual mor- 
tality among the men, due less to the climate than to their manner of 
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life. About the time of Mynheer Busclimaii^s becoming Governor; the 

Kharag settlement would probably have been abandoned; had it not been 

that the growing tranquillity of Persia gave hope of better commercial 

results in the future; and that Mynheer Buschman was able to remove 

the chief local difficulty by making peace with Mir Mahanna, 

It was expected that Mir Mahanna would shortly send an expedition Alir Mahan- 

from his new stronghold on Kharag against either Bushehr or Bahrain j ^entof^™* 

and Mr. Jervis, the British Resident at Bushehr; while he admitted the Kh§rag, 

1766-69 

existence of a report that Mir Mahanna intended to respect British 
property; was therefore inclined to recommend an attack on Khtog; 
which; he was assured; could be captured by two bomb-vessels. The 
Government of Bombay; however; ordered him to abstain, from inter- 
ference between the Dutch or the Persians and Mir Mahanna, and not 
to employ for the reduction of Kharag any part of the expedition that 
had been sent to the Gulf to chastise the Ka^ab. At the beginning 
of April; perhaps on account of the judicious neutrality of the British; 
but possibly in consequence of a promise by Karim Khan to send a large 
force to the aid of the Shaikh of Bushehr;— an engagement which, 
it was thought, the Vakil might have some difficulty in fulfilling at 
that season of the year;— the situation was still perfectly quiet. In 
May 1766 it was reported by the Agent and Council at Basrah that 
Mir Mahanna had shown ^^the greatest proofs of his respect and regard 
for the English; having behaved in a most friendly manner towards the 
gentlemen of the Berkshire and Four Friends, who called in at Carrack 
to furnish themselves with proper pilots to conduct them into Bussora 
River ; and Mr. Wrench and his associates expressed themselves as 
altogether averse to conceding a request by the Shaikh of Bushehr for 
the assistance of the Company’s naval force in the Gulf against Mir 
Mahanna, adding ; besides, according to the opinion of the gentlemen 
“ above mentioned, Meermanna has made such additions to the fortifications 
of Carrack and preparations for his defence, having upwards of 3,000 
men, which they declare they saw when he mustered his forces in their 
presence, many of which are good horsemen, well trained, all in coats of 
mail, that we apprehend our force at present would be hardly sufficient 
^^to dispossess him of that place, even had we orders to proceed against 
^^him.*' 


In 1767 Mir Mahanna despoiled the Masqat coffee fleet of 380 
bales of coffee out of a total of 550; and this particular trade was 
brought to a standstill in consequence, at least until the autumn, when 
it seems to have been arranged that a British ship should convoy the 
stocks remaining at Masqat on their passage up the Gulf. 
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As has already been mentioned, in the section on Biitish relations 
above, the East India Company's officials at Basrah inclined after this, 
under the leadership of Mr. Moore, to an alliance with Mir Mahanna 
against the Vakil ; but the Government of Bombay disapproved of their 
policy ; and in 1768 Mr. Skipp was sent on a second mission to Shiraz, 
which resulted— as before described— in a combination between the 
British and Karim Khan against Mir Mahanna, and in an unsuccessful 
attack by the British on Kharag in the month of May 1768, this attack 
leading in its turn to the retaliatory seizure by Mir Mahanna, in August 
1768, of the British vessel " Speed well.'^^ 

The blood-stained career of Mir Mahanna was at length brought to a 
close by an insurrection among his own subjects, to whom his tyranny had 
become intolerable. A certain Darbas, the principal man in his service 
having been confined under his orders and treated with great severity on 
account of some trifling offence, the leading Arab chiefs on Kharag entered 
into a conspiracy against the Mir; and on the night of the 26th of Jan- 
uary 1769, after taking possession of a small work, they made an un- 
successful attempt to seize his person, which drove him to take refuge 
with his immediate followers in a bastion of the main Port. In this bas- 
tion Mir Mahanna at first proposed to hold out ; but, finding that he 
had no longer any party on the island, he changed his mind and managed 
to escape from Kharag in a small boat, accompanied by about 20 men 
who still adhered to him. 

From Kuwait he seems to have made his way to Basrah, whore, at 
midnight on the 21st of March 1769, he was put to death by strangling 
under the orders of the Turkish iiEutasallim. It was said at the time 
that the object of the Tm’ks in thus disposing of the fugitive chief was 
to forestall a demand, which it would have been equally dishonourable to 
grant and dangerous to refuse, on the part of Karim Khan for his surrender, 
and it was believed that his head, after being seen by the Pasha at 
Baghdad, would be sent to the Vakil in Persia. 

On the flight of Mir Mahanna from Kharag, the administration of 
that place and of Rig devolved, in some manner, on an individual 
named Husain Khan, According to the information received by the 
Basrah Agency, Husain Khan at first seemed to he wavering between 
his fear of the Cauuandhis desire of keeping possession of Cavraek and 
^Mts riches. Some reports say that his people arc much disafEectccl to 


The account that of Parson's (seo Bs 

Travelg, pa^es 195-198), but it is more reliable, as coming from a British official and 
not irom a Persian non-official source. 
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“ his 0-overnment and are daily leaving the island, that he intends 
“ delivering the eftects to the Caun, and that they are to be equally 
“ divided between the Meer and the Caun and the Persian army ; others 
“ that he is very desirous of our settling on the island, where he would 
“ give us a Factory, but not the Foi-t, as he 6rst proposed ; and others 
“ again say that the Meer has wrote to the Imaum of Muscat, requesting 
“ his friendship and promising to deliver over the effects and Gallivats of 
“ the island, if he will grant him his protection and admit of his 
followers' living unmolestedly at Muscat.” It would appear, however, 
that two persons representing Zaki Khan, the brother of Karim Khan, 
were allowed by the new chief to visit Kharag and to make an inventory 
of the property there. 

The conduct of the Agent and Council at Basrah in opening negotia- 
tions with Husain Khan and attempting to blockade the island and that 
of the Eesident at Bushehr in abandoning his post have been noticed, 
together with the views and orders of the Bombay Government and of the 
Court of Directors thereon, in the section referring to British relations 
with the Persian Government ; and here it is enough to observe that the 
East India Company in the end derived no advantage, unless by the 
disappearance of Mir Mahanna personally from the scene, from the revolu- 
tion at Kharag. In 1770 Husain Khan invited the Company's servants 
to establish a Factory at Rig, no doubt as a substitute for tbe Residency 
that had been withdrawn from Bushehr ; but his offer, for reasons which 
cannot but be obvious on considering the relations of the East India 
Company with the Persian Government at the time, was politely declined 
by the Agent at Basrah. A serious piracy in J une 1771, committed by boats 
from Kharag upon the “ Britannia ” and another vessel under the British 
flag, brought the Company's representatives once more into correspond- 
ence with Husain Khan ; but, as has been fully evplained in an earlier 
paragi'aph, no decisive action against him was ever authorised, nor any 
satisfaction for the gross injury obtained. 


Events at Bushehr and in its neighbourhood, 1763-79. 

The affairs of Bushehr have already entered largely into our nar- 
rative, chiefly because Bushehr was the port of Shiraz, through 
which the British maintained correspondence with Karim Khan; and 
we do not propose to retnrn here to. events already described and dis- 
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cussed, such as the establishment of the British Kesidency at Bushehr in 
1763, its withdi’awal in 1709, and its re-institution in 1775. Similarly 
the relations of the Shaikh of Bushehr with the British, with the Mir 
of Eig, and with the Vakil himself have already, in some degree, come 
under our notice ; and the part played by him in the affairs of ’Oman, 
Bahrain and Turkish ’Iraq will appear from the separate chapters on the 
history of those countries. 

The attitude of Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr towards Karim Khan was 
ordinarily that of an obedient and even loyal vassal, as is shown by his 
undertaking service against Mir Mahannain 1765 and against Basrah 
in 1775-76; but there were occasional differences between him and his 
suzerain. In 1767 a difficulty in regard to the tribute payable by the 
Shaikh on account of Bahrain, the same that had occasioned his 
imprisonment at Shiraz in 1755, arose ; 4,UOO Tumans a year were 
demanded of him by the Vakil for Bushehr and Bahrain together ; and, 
on his hesitating to comply, Karim Khan apparently sent a force under 
Zaki Khan into Dashtistan, closed the passes between Bushehr and, 
Shiraz, and incited the chief of Tangistan to take up arms against 
Shaikh Nasir. At the beginning of 1768 Shaikh Nasir’s brother Sa’dun, 
who had been sent to Shiraz to negotiate, returned with a favourable 
answer; and friction ceased until about 1773. It was theu renewed; 
but early iu 1774 a fresh reconciliation was brought about by a voluntary 
visit of Shaikh Nasir himself to Shiraz, which so delighted the Vakil 
that he immediately appointed the Shaikh his plenipotentiary for the 
purpose of arranging a settlement with the Imam of ’Oman. 

With the countenance of Karim Khan, whose authority he represent- 
ed in maritime^ matters in the upper Gulf, Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr 
steadily increased his fleet during this period. In 1765, at the time of 
the attack on Kharag, it consisted of a ship, 3 Gallivats and 2 Batils ; 
in 1769, shortly after Mir Mahanna's death, of a ship, 4 Gallivats and 
30 armed boats; in 1771, of two ships and 7 or 8 Gallivats, besides 
boats ; and in 1775, during the siege of Basrah, of some 20 war 
Gallivats, carrying from 8 to 10 guns each, and a number of merchant 
vessels of 40 to 80 tons which could be, and sometimes were, used for 
naval purposes. In 1775 a 40-gun ship lay in a deep hole in the 
Bushehr harbour, out of which it could not be moved : it was said to 
have been captured from the Imam of Masqat, but it may have been 
merely the ’Omani vessel which, as already related, accidentally fell into 
the power of Mir Mahanna at Kharag in 1766. 

Karim Khan was accustomed, on pretext of requiring their advice or 
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militaiy services^ but really in order to prevent risings against his 
authority in the provinces^ to keep most of the hereditary chiefs of 
districts in attendance on his court at Shiraz or with the army ; 
and among those whom he so dealt with was the Khan of Dashti; who 
had his capital at Khurmuj. The Khan had appointed an uncle to 
govern the district in his absence ; but this substitute was 
soon blinded and displaced by Ja^far, a brother of the Khan. Amir 
Kuhneh KhaU; whom Karim Khan sent to the coast with a force 
at the end of 1764 or beginning of 1765 to deal with Mir Mahanna^ 
was commissioned to invest J a^f ar Khan^ by the way, with a robe of 
honour ; but the usurper, no doubt correctly interpreting the real inten- 
tion of the Vakil, attempted, unsuccessfully, to destroy Kuhneh 
Khan's force in a narrow defile through which it had to pass. After 
this failure Ja'far Khan took to the hills ; but v^ithin a few days he 
was captured and sent to Shiraz, where, as a punishment, he was con- 
demned to remove a mound inside the town to a place without the gates. 
Amir Kuhneh Khan, notwithstanding that Rig was his real objective 
and that Dashti, after the capture of Ja'far, was perfectly submissive to 
the Vakil's authority, insisted in or before February 1765 on destroying 
the whole town of Khurmuj, with the exception of a mosque and an 
Imamzadeh. During his whole sojourn there he occupied an entrenched 
camp, as if in hostile country ; and, when in May he at last marched 
against Rig, he left a detachment behind to collect the revenue of 
Ahram in Tangistan and of the adjoining villages. At this time there 
was a considerable fortified village at Tangistan proper, in the district of 
that name, consisting of mat huts and surrounded by a mud wall and a 
ditch i and the headman, before the arrival of the Persian troops ia the 
neighbourhood, had been accustomed to make travellers passing that 
way pay heavily for road guards. 


Dashti and 
Tangistan, 
about 1765. 


Events on the coast of Shibkuh and below, 1763-1779. 

The most important occurrences on the coast of Shibkuh and below 
during this period were, from a British point of view, the piratical seizure 
of the Islamabad " ofE Mughu in 1765 and the capture of an armed 
boat of the East India Company by the Shaikh of Charak in 1767, to' 
which we might add, on account of its relation to these cases, the blow- 
ing up of the Defiance " near Laft in 1767. These affairs, as well as 
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tlie connection between them, have already been dealt with in the section 
on British relations. 

In 1765 the port of Kangun appears to have been recalcitrant to the 
authority of Karim Klifm, for, on the arrival of the Vakirs commander 
Amir Kuhneh Khan at Khurmuj about the beginning of that year, the 
inhabitants not only refused to help him by sea against Mir Mahanna of 
Rigj hut prepared to fight and took precautions against surprise by 
sleeping at night on board of their vessels inst.’ad of on terra firma. 
It seems probable that what they feared was an attempt to subject them 
to tribute. In 1767, at the time that there was trouble between the 
Vakil and the Shaikh of Bushehr, Karim Khan's brother Zaki Khan, who 
had been sent with a force into Dashtistan, made a sudden raid on 
Kangun with 6,000 men and totally destroyed the place. 


Events in the vicinity of Bandar 'Abbas and Hormuz, 17634779, 

After the withdrawal of the British Agency from Bandar ^ Abb as in 
1763, affairs in that quarter had no longer the same interest as before 
for the representatives of the East India Company, and little mention of 
them is to be found in the official records. Mr. Price, 03i establishing 
a British Residency at Bushehr in 1763, sent orders to the Linguist at 
Kirman, who had formerly been dependent on the Agency at Bandar 
^Abbas, to send whatever wool he had collected to Bushehr and not to 
incur any further expenses at Kirman on account o£ the Company. The 
indirect connection of the Khan of Lar and the Shaikh of Hormuz with 
the “Islamabad'^ case has already been noticed in the proper place. 

Nasii* Khan of Lar having failed to pay with regularity the revenue 
agreed upon between himself and Karim Khan in 1761, the Vakil, early 
in 1766, sent aJarge force against him under Sadiq Khan, dhc result 
of the operations seems to have been the reduction of Lar and the seizure 
of the Khan's treasures by the Persian army ; and thereafter nothing more 
is heard of a hereditary Khan of Lar. 

In 1773, when the Basrah Agent and his staff, in returning from 
Bombay, touched at Bandar 'Abbas, they found that the place had fallen 
into utter ruin. In the absence of the Governor, Shaikh Mahmud, who 
had gone to Shiraz, the port was being administered by his son ; and a 
rumour that Zaki Khan was at hand with a large army had caused it to 
be temporarily abandoned by most of its remaining inhabitants. 

'Abdullah, ' Shaikh of Hormuz, after the submission of Lar and 
Bandar' Abbas to the \ akil's authority, was apparently recognised by 
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Karim Khan as his naval representative in the lower part of the Gnlfj 
just as Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr was in the upper part ; and under this 
encouragement his naval resources continued; like those of the Bushehr 
Shaikh; to expand. In September 1766 Captain Justice of the '^Berk- 
shire;^’ who had lately spent three or four days at Hormuz to study; in 
connection with the Islamabad case; the means of defence possessed 
by the Shaikh; reported that; his fort was all in pieceS; and not one of 
his gun-carriages but what was useless ; that his Gallivats were all in 
veiy bad order j that our ships could go within hail of the fort; and that; 
if they were to gO; the fort could not hold out two hours.-” In 1771; 
however; the Hormuz fleet consisted of about a dozen GallivatS; apparently 
quite efficient j and in November 1773 it was reported that the 
Horm-uz Gallivats were out and were capturing every boat that they met 
in the Gulf. 

It is clear that there was not a continuously good understanding 
between Shaikh ^Abdullah and his master; for, in 1773; the former 
joined with the Wali of Masqat and the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah m 
committing depredations upon the Persian Coast at Bandar ^Abbas and 
Lingeh ; and in 1774 it was actually reported; but with what truth can- 
not now be determined; that he had decoyed Zaki Khan from Bandar 
'Abbas to Hormuz on the pretence of giving him a daughter in marriage; 
and had detained him there; with 40 others, as security for the release of 
a son whom Karim Khan, according to his usual practice, had detained 
at Shiraz as a hostage for 'Abdullah's fidelity. By 1778, however, the 
attitude of the Shaikh had changed ; for in that year we find him first 
acting in opposition to the Imam of Masqat, and then kidnapped, as 
related in another place, by the agents of that ruler. At the same time 
a feud had arisen between the Shaikh's subjects and the people of 
Bushehr, and two or three vessels had been captured by the Hormuzis, 
and one by the Bushehris, respectively. It is said that, by about 1765, 
Shaikh 'Abdullah had been able to expel, from the part of the Persian 
Coast under his supervision, the Qawasim who had established themselves 
there during the troubles of the. preceding years, and that during the rest 
of his life he was able to keep them at a distance. 


The East India Coinpany’s trade in Persia, 1763-1779. 

The import trade of Persia in 1765, so far as carried on by the 
British in the Persian Gulf, was described by Niebuh as consisting 
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chiefly in European manufactured oloths and in goods from Surat and 
Bengal. 

Weollpns. The principal article imported by the East India Company into 

Persia continued to be^ as in the period preceding 1763, woollen cloth of 

1763, various kinds. In 1763 at the establishment of the Bushehr Eesidency, 

Mr. Price caused a stock of 884 bales of broadcloth, 184 bales of perpets, 
and 4 chests of tabbies and sattins ” to be landed, these being the 
sortments proper for the Persia market,^’’ and gave the newly appointed 
Eesident authority to dispose of them, in the first instance, at prices 
lower than had been customary at Bandar ^ Abb as, in order that up- 
country merchants might be attracted and the Dutch on Kharag dis- 
couraged from competition in the trade. Mr. Jervis was also to procure 
lists of all the kinds of woollens suitable for sale in the different parts of 
Persia, and he was to draw up estimates of the probable annual demand 
for each. Afterwards, strict orders having been given to the Resident at 

Bushehr not to sell perpets separate from cloth, as the profits on the 
cloth are far superior to those on the perpets,^^ difficulty was from time 

1764. to time experienced in making sales; and in March 1764 Mr. Jervis 
reported that not having received any scarlet or aurora perpets by the 

Drake and the coarse cloth by the Nancy being all of one colour had 
proved very prejudicial to his sales, the purchasers in January having 
declined taking coarse cloth and perpets to an equal amount of what 
^Hhey then bought for want of those other sortments, and he had been 
obliged to abate two rupees per piece on the blue and green perpets taken 
^^by the* Corasooners, which made it absolutely necessary there should be 
a proportion of SiO or 25 bales scarlet or aurora perpets to 100 of the other 
colours, without which the popinjays would never sell, being a colour 
^^much disliked by the Persians in general.'^^ Later in the sa.me year he 
was obliged to refuse an offer from some Khurasani merchants, then 
visiting Bushehr, ^^to take all the green and blue perpets at 20 rupees 
per piece, provided he would sell them separately and the merchants 
on learning that he had no scarlet perpets in stock announced their inten- 
tion of waiting till some were received ; meanwhile, however, the sales 
1766. at the Residency were very trifling. On the 5th of April 1766 the cash 
balance at Bushehr was fi37,02l, recent sales, ^^for want of proper sort- 
ments of coarse cloth and perpets, having been small ; but in the mean- 
while, at the beginning of March, 151 bales of cloth and 200 of long- 
ells for the Persian market had been despatched in the Tartar from 
1776. Bombay, In February 1775, notwithstanding the dangers impending 


* Corasoon«rg=: KhurasSnis ? 
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over Basrah fi’om the side of Persia and the detention by the Agent and 
Council there for their own protection of the Eagle and Success, 
the Bombay Government sent 300 bales of woollens to that place by the 
Drake and 230 more, including 30 bales of drabs, by a specially 
freighted native vessel. In the early summer of 1776, after a fresh 1776 . 
stock of woollens had been laid in at Bushehr, an effort was made under 
the orders of the Presidency to enhance the selling prices ; but the 
season was unfavourable for the attempt, as from J une to August inclu- 
sive many of the merchants were accustomed to retire from Bushehr to 
Shiraz to escape the heat at the coast, and there was no retail sale of 
woollens in the country before September ; and a combination to resist 
enhancement had been formed among the merchants and was supported 
by the Shaikh of Bushehr, who was himself the principal buyer of the 
cloth goods imported by the Company. In the end the Resident de- 
cided to sell off the goods for the most they would fetch, before the end 
of the following season. In 1778 there was a strong demand at Bushehr 1773 . 
for perpets, coarse medleys and coarse cloth. 

A considerable trade in tin seems to have been carried on at Bushehr Tin. 
and Basrah about 1764, and a consignment from Bombay at the end of 
that year was equally divided between the two places. Earlier in the 
year the Resident at Bushehr, who had taken 14,107 caps of tin out of the 
passing vessel Drake and sold them to local merchants for 3^ rupees 
per Tabriz Man, estimated the annual Bushehr demand to be 10,000 
Tabriz Mans at about this price, and the action of the Residency in 
sending more was probably due to his advice ; but they blamed him for 
having sold the tin caps apart from the tin in slabs, for which there was 
not so much demand. 

Sugar was also an article of the trade with Persia at this time, and Sugar, 
we find that in 1778 a leading merchant of Bushehr purchased 124 canis- 
ters at Hs. 8 per Tabriz Man from Commodore Nesbitt of the Kevenge.'^^ 

The exports of Persia through Bushehr, as enumerated by Niebuhr 
who visited the place in 1765 were silk fabrics from Yazd and Kashan, 
red Gilan silk, carpets (of which the most valuable were from Isfahan), 
fine wool or goats* hair from Kirman, horses and mules, rhubarb and 
other drugs, cotton, fruits, rose-water, and a great quantity of Shiraz 
wine. The East India Company, however, did not deal in all these 
articles, but left the trade in some of them to their Resident at Bushehr 
in his capacity of private merchant. 

That Kirman wool, notwithstanding the distance of the producing 
districts from Bushehr, still entered into the export trade of Persia is 
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confirmed by the following observations of the Bombay Government, 
which were made in September 1767 with reference to a letter from the 
Company's servants at Bushehr: (They) advised us that they had eon- 
'' signed to us by the Success 66 bales of Carmenia wool on account and 

risque of Mahmud Hussan, that it was of a fine sort but had been 

touched by the worms, for which reason they had not fixed any price 
'' for it, which the Linguist desired might be referred to us, and who 
“ would abide by any price we might think it worth. They likewise sent 
“us two bales of new wool on the Hon^ble Company's risque, and had 
“contracted for 3,000 bales more at 6 rupees tlie maund, all charges in- 
“ eluded ; but they were afraid that the impediments laid on their trade 
“ would discourage the contractors and occasion a disappointment in tins 
“ article, of which, altho. we were the only purchasers in Persia, they 
“ could not perceive it under the above price, owing to the sheep being 
“ almost totally destroyed by the length of the troubles tliah [they] had 
“ ravaged the province of Caimenia/^ A little later, in giving orders 
for Mr. Skipp^s second mission to Shiraz, the Presidency directed that 
the price of Kirman wool should be fixed in the treaty whicli miglit bo 
arranged with Karim Khan. 

A similar direction was given in regard to raw silk, chiefly of Gilan 
origin, the trade in which was now evidently considered impori.ant by 
the Court of Directors in London, though considerations of the risk and 
diiEculty in obtaining it sometimes led them to modify or cancel 
orders already given. In March 1768 they “laid aside any thought of 
it for the present/^ hut a year later they again urged that it slioiild be 
procured. A large quantity was expected to be collected at Basrah at 
the beginning of 1771 ; and again, at the end of 1771, orders wore sent 
from London to discontinue purchasing raw silk. 

There are also indications that copper was still exported fi'om Persia 
by the East India Company, 

The medium of exchange seems to have given rise, during tliis period, 
to questions of some difficulty. Karim Khan had, apparently, theories 
of his own on the subject j and these eventually led him to prohibit the 
exportation of specie from Persia altogether, under pain of confiscation 
not only of money which it had been attempted to smuggle out of tlie 
country, but also of the whole of the delinquent's other estate ; and in 
1770 a caravan proceeding from Shiraz to Bushehr, in which were 500 
Tumans in cash, was stopped by his orders, the money seized, and the 
owner thrown into prison. There was at this time a great scarcity of 
specie in both Persia and Turkish 'Iraq, but the measures adopted by 
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Karim Khau seem to have had some effect in modifying the adverse 
balance of trade in the case of the former country. Occasionally, when 
the Company had large unsold stocks to dispose of, they were willing to 
permit sale by barter ; witness the following instructions of the Court 
of Directors issued to the Agent and Council at Basrah in 1771: 

“Having taken into consideration what you write on the subject of 
^^the Gilaii raw silk and the large quantity of the stock of woollens 
“ which have remained so long in warehouse at your settlement and at 
“ Bombay for your market, we are willing, and accordingly authorise 
“you, to dispose of those woollens in barter for silk entirely, without the 
“ advance of cash for purpose thereof unless you shall find it utterly 
“impossible to procure the silk on those terms ; and then we hope you 
“ will be able to procure it, allowing the merchants a quarter part in 
“cash in payment for such raw silk hut as a rule they regarded 
restrictions on dealings in specie as oppressive, and they were highly 
indignant at the manner in which, to the detriment of foreign trade, 
those restrictions were enforced at Bushehr.' In 1776 the merchants 
of Bushehr made an offer, which was not accepted, to buy all the 
perpets in the British Factory for ready money, “ giving silk for the 
whole remains of cloth but in 1778 “forty-two rolls of Gilan 
“ raw silk arrived from Schiras and were deposited in the Factory by 
“ Coja Ezar, in consequence of which he has received our remains of 
“ woollens, and Es. 9,666-1-9 are now due on that deposit/^ 

It is interesting to notice that in 1761, a doubt having arisen as to Tabriz 
the correct English equivalent of the Tabriz Man, the Resident at 
Bushehr, Mr. Jervis, reported after experiment that it was 7*38 lbs. 
avoirdupois, but that the Bombay Government held from their own 
knowledge that it did not really exceed 6| lbs.,* and directed in con- 
sequence that he should either do business in English weights or treat 
the Tabriz Man as equal to not more than 7 lbs. 

Under the rule of Karim Khan commerce flourished ; and it is stated Trade 
that, in his day, the receipts from customs at Shiraz, which were taken 
at the rate of % per cent, ad mlorem> only, sometimes amounted to 6,000 
Tumans a month. 

At the institution of the Bushehr Residency in 1763 it was arranged, Customs and 
apparently not without the knowledge of the Persian authorities, that 
a duty of 8 per cent, should be levied by the Resident on behalf of the 
Company upon all goods imported or exported by those trading under 

^ The Tabriz Man at the present day is 6'547 lbs. English, and it .may be inferred 
that Mr. Jervis was misled by the local merchants, who perhaps showed him p. 

Bushehr Man (now 7J lbs. English) 
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the Company’s protection, and that, in addition thereto, consniageat 
the rate of 1 per cent, on all British trade should be collected and 
divided equally between the Resident at Bushehr and the Agent at 
Basrah. On the 3rd of April it was further resolved in Council at 
Bombay, "in order to put the customs and consulage at Bushire upon 
" the same footing as at the Agency, that one per cent, consulage he m 
"future collected there for the President,” apparently in addition to the 
one per cent, already taken for the Agent and the Resident. 


Establishments of the East India Company in Persia, 1763- 

1779. 


The recognised establishments of the East India Company in Persia 
were confined^ during this period, to one Residency at Bushehr. 

The Resident at Bushehr was from the first under the orders of the 
Agent and Council at Basrah, through whom the whole of the corre- 
spondence, in either direction, between him and Bombay was ordinarily 
to pass ; but he was also authorised, aud even ordered, to avail himself 
of the opportunities afEorded by vessels bound direct^ to Bombay of 
speedier communication with the Presidency ; and he was permitted, 
when none of the Company's cruisers were available, to send consignments 
of goods not exceeding R50,000 in value by native vessel to Surat or 
Bombay. In 1764, on Mr. Wrench’s appointment to the Basrah Agency, 
the Resident at Bushehr was specially instructed to give him ''the 
" necessary information in respect to all concerns under his management 
" and to obey him as Agent in future, agreeable to the established rules 
"in the serviee.^^ Mr. Jervis, the first Resident at Bushehr, entertained 
the distinguished traveller Niebuhr there in 1765, passing him on, when 
he left for Persepolis, to a young English merchant whom he employed 
at Shiraz ; and Niebuhr gives us an interesting glimpse of the life of his 
host at either place. 

Mr. Jervis, who had received a good education in his youth, still 
devoted to study all the time that he could spare from business ; he 
spoke, read, and wrote * Persian ; and he had began to form a collection 

• From the following extract of a letter written by the Agent and Council at 
Basrah to the Presidency at Bombay in 1770 it appears that a knowledge of the 
language was not universal among the Company’s servants employed in the Gulf : 
“ We submit also to Your Honour, etc., the propriety of sending Mr, Dow in order 
“ to accompany Mr. Morley, as so much useful information may be procured from 
“ his knowledge in the Persian language, and so much greater confidence can be placed 
** in his interpretation than in that of any of the country people/' 
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of Persian manuscripts, among which was one of Muhammad Mehdi 
Khan^s Zi/e of Nadir Shah^ afterwards translated from a different copy 
by Sir W. Jones. Mr. Jervises only regular assistant at Bushehr was 
Mr. Natter, the son of a stone engraver of European reputation, who had 
apparently the rank of Writer in the Company’s service ; and except two 
monks, one of whom called him self ^Bishop of Isfahan, there was then no 
other European at Bushehr. 

Mr. Hercules, who was Mr. Jervises representative at Shiraz, belonged 
to a good English family but had no official status, being merely 
Mr. Jervis’s agent in private trade, The life of this gentleman at the 
Persian capital was monotonous and unpleasant in the extreme, for he was 
the only European settled there \ an Armenian officer in Karim Khan’s 
artillery was the sole person with whom he could converse freely ; and 
he could not, out of regard for his position in the eyes of the nobles and 
great merchants, appear in the streets otherwise than mounted on horse- 
back and accompanied by a retinue of servants. 

It seems probable that the anomalous position of Mr. Hercules at 
Shiraz, where Mr. Jervis no doubt made use of him in public as well 
as in private business, in the end came to the knowledge of the Court of 
Directors in London and excited their disapproval, for the following 
words in their despatch of May 1766, already mentioned, by which 
they imposed restrictions on the political activity of the Kesident and 
forbade him to appoint an agent at Shiraz, seem to apply very closely 
to Mr. Hercules’ case; ^^If it,” i.e., the agent, should be one of our 
servants, it will be unnecessaiy expense, and much worse if an Armenian 
or any country-born people, who will always act more for their private 
interest than that of the Company. The servants in the factory who 
are not covenant servants of the Company and understand English, 
“ if any such there are at present, must be suffered to see the Company's 
accounts or any letters or transactions regarding the Company’s affairs,, 
in which are to be employed but our own servants. If there are not 
‘‘ sufficient at present, the Presidency, upon your application, will encrease 
^^the number.” In the same despatch, it may be observed, more 
stringent rules were laid down regarding the correspondence of the 
Resident at Bushehr, who was in future to write to the Agency regularly 
once a fortnight, and copies of whose direct communications with 
Bombay were to be sent to the Agent and Council at Basrah by the 
very first conveyance that offers.” . . / 
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It does aot appear that the Resident at Bushehr had a covenanted 
servant to assist him, unless * Mr. Natter were such, until after the 
re-institution of the Residency in 1775 ; hut in 1778, Mr. Green was 
serving there under the orders of Mr. Beaumont, whose captivity at 
Shiraz he had shared. A Sarraf or money-changer formed part of the 
Bushehr establishment from the beginning, having been appointed 
originally under an order of Mr. Price, which ran thus ! As the money 
for your sales will he paid in different species, both of gold and silver, 
“ a Shrofi will he necessary to prevent any imposition. You are aocord- 
“ ingly empowered to entertain one, and in oi’der to encourage him to a 
“ faithful discharge of his duty (? to allow him) a shroftage of | per 
cent." In 1778, when Messrs. Beaumont and Green wrote as follows, there 
was still no Surgeon at Bushehr, and the want of carpenters was severely 
felt: " We desire the favour of Your Honour, etc., fo oblige us with 
“a Surgeon for the use of tliis Factory, and hope that the severity of 
“ the hot seasons and sudden change of the air here, which frccpueutly 
subjects us to disorders, will plead in our excuse for this request. 

“ We also entreat for two carpenters, which we have often occasion for, 
“ as there is not one to be had in the place." 

When the British Residency at Bushehr was opened in 17{)3, a 
small guai’d of about a dozen men was landed, under a European officer, 
to give the Factory consequence ; and it was no doubt maintained tliere, 
though the officer (Lieutenant Thomas Durnford) was withdrawn after 
about a yeai’. Mr. Price, in concluding bis report on the 
opening of the Bushehr Residency remarked : “ I have only to add 
“ thereto that, the rains in this part of the world not being periodical 
“and no vessels to be procured for transporting goods but tiunkios, 

“ which are not only open but wretchedly bad in any blowing weather, 
“a vessel of about 100 tons burthen, with a deck and pique sail, like 
“ the Dutch luggage boats at Sui'at, appears to mo very necessary ; and, 
“as she may be made capable of defence by mounting 8 or 10 carriage 
“guns upon her, she will be very serviceable in many icspocts, especially 
“ for removing our surplus cash at Bushire to Bussora as occasion requires. 
It was not however until 1766, or three years lateiq that the Agent and 
Council at Basrah sanctioned the purchase by the Resident at BQshehr of a 
boat for carrying packets to Basrah and occasionally to Masqat, whereby, 

' they hoped, the Company would save considerably in the item of 
freight. 

* Mr. Natter has been described as a Writer above, but it is not clear that he was a 
covenanted servant. 
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In the treatment of their servants, especially in exceptional eases, 
the Company often showed a judicious liberality. Stephen Hermit, 
who was Linguist at Bander ^Abbas and afterwards at Bushehr and who 
accompanied Lieutenant Durnford to Shiraz in 1763, having lost his 
life by the explosion on the '^Defiance^^ in 1767, the Bombay authorities 
in 1769 acquiesced in the grant to his widow and children of an * allowance 
sufficient to afEord them a decent maintenance and Messrs. Beaumont 
and Green, after their release in 1775 from two years’ confinement in 
Persia, were awarded a gratuity of Rs. 4,000 each by the Company, in 
consideration of their sufferings. 


EULERS OF THE ZAND DYNASTY AFTER KARIM EHAN, 

1779-95. 


The period following the death of Karim Khan was one of confusion 
and unrest, during w'-hich the power of the Qajars of Mazandaran steadily 
increased at the expense of that of the Zands of Shiraz ; and by 1795 the 
supremacy in Persia had been completely transferred from the southern 
to the northern tribe. We may deal with the events of the time under 
cwo aspects : first in their relation to Persia as a whole, and again in 
their bearing on the Persian Coast districts with which we are more 
immediately concerned. 

In order to explain the relationship among themselves of the Zand 
princes, to whose dissensions more than to any other cause the ultimate 
triumph of the Qajars must be attributed, we subjoin a table which 
contains their genealogy in outline. One of them, Ja’far Khan, it will 
be seen, appears in two places in the table. 


* This allowance was still being paid in 1788, at the rate of Rs. 30 a month. 
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General History of Persia, 1779—95, 


The supreme power was usurped, on the death of Karim Khau, by 
his half-brother Zati Khan, a military leader distinguished by energy 
and even ferocity of character. The newruler^s first step was to destroy a 
number of influential Zands and others who had presumed to declare for 
Abul Pat-h Khan, a son of Kaiim Khan, after which he pretended to 
govern on behalf of Abul Fat-h Khan and a brother named Muhammad 
^Ali Khan, the latter being his own son-in-law. He was supported in his 
coup d^Stat by ^Ali Murad Khan, his sister^s son, an able and ambitious 
man of whom more will be heard hereafter; but other members of the 
family were adverse to him, especially Sadiq Khan, who himself harboured 
a claim to the succession. 

Sadiq Khan, at the time of the VakiFs decease, was Governor of the 
t^wn of Basrah, then occupied by a Persian garrison; but, immediately 
on the news of the momentous event reaching him, he evacuated the 
place and set out for Shiraz by forced marches, taking with him the whole 
of his troops. Having learned at Doraq on the way that Zaki Khan 
was already established in power, he sent his son Ja^far Khan forward 
to negotiate on his behalf for a share in the administration ; but, doubt- 
less for want of confidence on either side, nothing was arranged. Sadiq 
Khan would then have attacked Shiraz ; but he was deterred by the 
action of Zaki Khan in arresting three of his sons, who happened to be 
in the town, in imprisoning Abul Fat-h Khan, who was suspected of 
favouring his cause, and in threatening to ill-treat the relatives at Shiraz 
of some of the leaders of his army ; and he bad instead to retire, with a 
small following and not unpursued, to the remote district of Kirman. 

But rivalry on the part of his own relations was not the only diflS- 
culty with which Zaki Khan had to contend. The city of Ispahan, 
during the confusion following the death of Karim Khan, had been 
seized by two Afshar chiefs, brothers, with the support of their own 
tribe and of the Bakhtiyaris and other Lurs ; and some little time 
elapsed before the place was recovered by the perfidious diplomacy^ of 
Bastam Khan, whom Zaki Khan afterwards appointed Governor. 

More dangerous, however, than any movement in the southern 
provinces was the growth in the districts hear the Caspian Sea of the 
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hostile power of the Qajar tribe; whom the escape, of Agha Muhammad 
Khan from Shiraz^ on the occasion of the death of the Vakil, had at 
len gth pro vided with a leadei of first-rate capacity. A g‘ha Muhammad 
Khan was a ennuch, and he had been detained for many years as a 
hostage by Karim Khan; but in endurance, ability, and force of character 
he was at least the equal of any surviving member of the Zand family ; 
and he signalised the recovery of his freedom by boldly laying claim 
to the throne of Persia and adopting the insignia of royalty. 

Zaki Khan, when the revolt at Isfahan had been quelled, despatched 
"Ali Murad Khan with the flower of his army against Agha Muhammad 
Khan j but his kinsman and early supporter, with whom Sadiq Khan 
had meanwhile opened a correspondence, took advantage of being thus 
placed in command of troops to throw ofl his allegiance, occupy Isfahan, 
and declare himself an adherent of Abnl Fat-h Khan, the deposed son 
of Karim Khan. Zaki Khan, always prompt in action, and impelled 
in the present ease by extreme indignation, at once placed his own son 
Akbar in charge of Shiraz and set out for Isfahan at the head of all his 
available forces j bnt he was assassinated at Yazdikhast, on the way 
thither, by some of his own followers. The date of this occurrenoo 
appears to have been the 145th of June 1779. His violent character had 
rendered Zaki Khan unpopular with many ; but the immediate cause of 
his death was a series of atrocities committed by him at Yazdikhast, in 
connection with the recovery of a sum of money for Avhich he held the 
inhabitants to be responsible. 

JRei a of assassination of Zaki Khan was followed by the elevation 

Abi§ Fat«li to the throne of his prisoner and nephew Abul Fatdi Khan, a youth of 
lidlqKhin Weak and dissipated character, but reputed just, mild, and unambitious, 
jointly, July Qne of the first acts of the uew ruler was to imprison Akbar Khan, the 
son of Zaki Khan, and Muhammad ^Ali Khau,^his own brother, who 
had married Zaki Khaii^s daughter. At the beginning of July 1779 S^iq 
Khan, who was a man of handsome appearance, who had at one time 
held the position of Baiglarbaig or Viceroy of Pars under the Vakil, and 
whom Karim Khan had on his death-bed appointed guardian of his sons, 
appeared at Shiraz and succeeded in obtaining a share In the administra- 
tion ; but the dual system of government thus established was unsatisfac- 
tory and lasted for about two months only. Abul Pat-h Khan, it was said, 
constantly rejected the advice of Sadiq Khan ; and a serious disagree- 
ment at length occurred between them on the subject of Akbar Kban. 
whom Abnl Pat-h Khan was desirous of blinding. At last, at the begiii- 
ningof September 1779, S^iq Khan lost patience and deposed and confined 
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Abul Fat-h Khan his intemperance^ with the consent of the princi- 
pal people ; and later, in opposition to the advice of Mirza iinhaminad 
Husain, his Vazir, he caused him to be deprived of sight. 

Sadiq Khan, after he had thus rid himself of his associate, enjoyed 
undivided power ; but he failed, in exercising it, to sustain the reputa- 
tion for soldierly efficiency and general good sense which he had gained 
during his government of Basrah ; and he quickly found that he had to 
do with a formidable rival in the person of ^Ali Murad Khan. That 
prince had, it was said, been disappointed of marrying a daughter of the 
late Vakil through Sadiq Khan^s bestowal of the lady on one of his 
own sons j and now, on learning the fate of Abul Fat-h Khan, he pro- 
claimed his independence of the usurper and came forward himself as a 
competitor for the throne. About January 1780 ^Ali Murad Khan took 
possession of Isfahan, which Ja^far Khan, the son of Sadiq Khan, had 
evacuated on his approach j but his family and property at Shiraz fell 
into the hands of Sadiq Khan. Both parties then remained inactive for 
several months. A campaign followed later, in which ^Ali Naqi Khan, 
son of Sadiq Khan, completely defeated ^Ali Murad Khan and compelled 
him to retire to Hamadan ; but the victor did not follow up his advantage 
as he ought to have done ; and presently 'Ali Murad Khan was able not 
only to recover Isfahan but also to confine Sadiq Khan and his supporters 
to the town of Shiraz, which he proceeded to blockade. In February 
1781 the town surrendered, after operations extending over more than 
eight months, in the course of which Akbar Khan had managed to escape 
from custody and join the camp of the besiegers, while JaTar Khan, son 
of Sadiq Khan and half-brother at the same time of ^Ali Murad Khan^ 
Governor also under his father of Behbehan and Shushtar, had in the 
meantime likewise made his kibmission* Three days after the fall of 
the town the citadel also opened its gates, and Sadiq Khan and three 
of his sons, who were in it, became the prisoners of ^Ui Murad Khan. 
The eyes of Sadiq Khan were immediately put out ; and a little later he, 
and those of his sons who had been captured with him, suffered death 
bf the hand of Akbar Khan, who actually solicited the privilege of 
becoming their executioner. Strict order was preserved by the 
conqueror in occupying Shiraz, and the merchants were allowed to 
ransom their goods from pillage by the payment of a moderate contribu- 
tion. 

Akbur Khan, notwithstanding that he had been an early adherent of 
the new sovereign, did not long survive ^Ali Murad Khan^s accnssion. On 
proof of his having been concerned in a conspiracy— or perhaps from pru- 
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deatial moti\es merely, as he was a man of conspicuous ability and ambi- 
tion— ’Ali Murad Khan decided that Akbar Khan must be removed ; and 
Ja’far Khan, who had his father's death to avenge, readily undertook 
and performed the bloody task. 

'Ali Murad Khan, after affairs at Shiraz bad been set in order, 
transferred his capital to -Isfahan, where he thenceforward resided ; at 
the same time he entrusted Shiraz to a nephew, named Saiyid Murad 
Khan, and committed the charge of military operations which he thought 
it necessary to undertake against the Qajars to his own eldest son. 
Shaikh Vais. The Qajar country was successfully invaded, and to some 
extent occupied; but Shaikh Vais’s early victories were followed by a 
severe reverse, and by his hasty retirement on Tehran. There 'Ali 
Murad Khan arrived to his assistance, and inflicted summary punishment 
on some tribal leaders to whose defection, at a ciitical moment, he 
attributed his son’s defeat. 

Notwithstanding the state of his health, which was precarious, the 
Zand ruler at once organised a fresh force, and was about to take th« field in 
person against the Qajars, when news reached him that Ja'far Khan, 
whom he had continued to trust and whom he had invested with a 
government, was in rebellion and was marching on Isfahan. It was 
the depth of winter, and his political and medical advisers would 
both have dissuaded him from exposing himself to the hardships of a 
snowy march; but the Khan was determined to reach Isfahan before 
the rebel, and he died by the way, when about -30 miles from his destina- 
tion, a victim to the inflexibility of his own resolve. By the presence 
of mind of his ministers, his death, which occurred onthellthof 
February 1785, was concealed from the army until the royal treasure 
had reached Isfahan and been deposited there in safety. 

’Ali Murad Khan was a man of firm character, and he was the last 
of the Zands who showed himself able to conflne the Qajars within their 
ancestral bounds. 

Esignof A few days after the decease of 'Ali Murad Khan, Ja'far Khan 

1785--89 arrived at Isfahan. Baqir Khan, the governor of the city, who had 
foolishly assumed royal state during the interregnum, fled at his 
approach, but was pursued, captured and imprisoned ; and Ja’far Khan 
also found means to entrap Shaikh Vais, the son of 'Ali Murad Khan, 
and render him harmless by loss of sight. There was at first great 
confusion in the interior ; the highroads became unsafe and even 
impassable ; and Mr. Matcham, a servant of the East India Company 
who had undertaken to trayel home from India by way of Isfahan and 
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to investigate the causes of the decline of the Persian trade, was obliged 
on arrival at Bushehr, in March 1785, to postpone if not to abandon 
his intended journey. 

The reign of Ja^far Khan differed from that of his predecessor 
chiefly in this, that the Qajars had become aggressive, and that the Zand 
ruler was now reduced to acting chiefly on the defensive, and had some- 
times difficulty in maintaining his authority even in the south. Soon after 
the accession of Ja'^far Khan, Agha Muhammad Khan marched against 
Isfahan, and the new sovereign withdrew in such disorder from the 
town that his baggage was partially plundered by a mob ; he found a 
safe retreat however at Shiraz, where, under the influence of Haji 
Ibrahim, a somewhat remarkable man whom Ja^far Khan afterwards 
appointed to the Kalantarship of Pars, Saiyid Murad Khan had 
remained faithful to his interests. Agha Muhammad Khan not long 
afterwards came into collision with the Bakhtiyari tribe and, having 
been discomfited by them in battle, retired to his own country, where- 
upon Ispahan was temporarily recovered for Ja^far Khan by a force 
under Saiyid Murad Khan. 

Before the end of 1785 a difference occurred between Ja^far Khan and i 785 . 
Haji ^Ali Quli Khan of Kazaran, one of his supporters, which in the 
end had a sinister effect upon the royal fortunes. It originated in the 
refusal of Ja^far Khan to ratify terms granted by ^Ali Quli Khan to a 
number of Khurasani soldiers who had surrendered to him while they were 
in arms against his master ; and it led to an attack by royal troops upon 
the Kazaran chief, followed in the first instance by his flight, later by his 
voluntary submission, and finally by his treacherous imprisonment at 
Shiraz. Eiza Quli Khan, the brother of ^Ali Quli Khan, fled to 
Bushehr and thence to Basrah ; and Ja^far Khan appointed a kinsman 
of his own to the government of Kazaran, 

The difficulties of Ja^far Khan were added to, about this time, by the 179^. 
revolt of Ismael Khan, a cousin to whom he had entrusted the adminis- 
tration of a district ; and in March 1786 the rebel even defeated him in 
a serious encounter. In the following autumn Ja^far Khan thought it 
necessary to proceed against Bushehr, of which place the hereditary 
ruler. Shaikh Nasir, now more than 80 years of age, had been guilty 
of an unfriendly act in harbouring the fugitive Riza Quli Khan and 
had also neglected to pay the tribute due by himself to the central govern- 
ment ; but on the Khan’s advancing to Kazaran, which he reached on 
the &2nd September; the Shaikh tendered his submission and purchased 
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peace by the payment^ it was said^ of a considerable sum. On the same 
visit arrears of revenue were collected also from other petty rulers in the 
neighbourhood of the coasts and Ja'^far Khan apparently did not leave 
Kazaran until the 17tli of December 1786, nor return to Shiraz until 
the beginning of March 1787. 

1787. In the following year suspicions of the loyalty of Saiyid Murad 
Khan, which Ja^far Khan had entertained ever since the beginning of 
his reign, seemed to come to a head ; and in April 1787 the unhappy 
nobleman was arrested along with his family, beaten, stripped of his 
possessions, and sent to join ' Ali Quli Khan in confinement. 

1788. In 1788 Ja^far Khan^s eldest son Ltitf ^Ali Khan, a youth about 18 
years of age, who had lately been appointed Baiglarbaig or Viceroy of 
Fars, was able to repair to some extent the prestige of his father'^s 
government, — ^then shaken by a late unfortunate engagement between 
Ja^far Khan and some rebellions subjects in the neighbourhood of 
Yazd, — by the reduction of Lar, the capital of which he took by storm, 
afterwards sending the chief of the district a prisoner to Rhirilz. The 
Khan himself also obtained a success over the Qajars in a battle fought 
near Qumisheh, with the result that Isfahan, which liad been lost, fell 
once more into his possession; but, on Agha Muhammad Khan advancing 
against him, he again evacuated that city on the pretext that distur- 
bances in the region adjoining the Persian Gulf demanded his immediate 
presence. 

1789. Lutf ^AH Khan was already on the way from Shiraz to the scene 
of these troubles, when, in January 1789, the life and reign of JaTar 
Khan were suddenly terminated by violence. The ])rincipa.l actors in 
his assassination were the political prisoners ^Ali Quli Khan and Saiyid 
Murad Khan, who, after poison had been administered to liiin by an 
accomplice in the royal household, found means to draw near and 
despatch him with their swords. His head, separated from his body, 
lay for a time exposed to the insults of the populace on a piece of open 
ground before the citadel. 

JaTar Khan was in 1787 a middle-aged, corpulent man. His charac- 
ter was unreliable and even treacherous, but not harsh or severe ; and 
with those of his subjects who knew him best he was by no means un- 
popular. His principal adviser or Vazir was the worthy Mirza 
Muhammad Husain, who had acted in the same capacity under his 
father Sadiq Khan, and who afterwards figured among the most loyal 
adherents of his son Lutf 'Ali Khan. The general position in Persia 
at Ja^far Khan's death may be summed up by saying that the districts 
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of Shiraz, Behbehan and Shushtar were still subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Zand^, while Yazd, Kir man, Bushehr and Lar continued to pay 
them tribute ; but the northern and north-western' districts, as also 
Isfahan, had passed under the control of the Qajars. 

The revolution at Shiraz placed Saiyid Murad Khan at the head 
of affairs. Lutf'Ali Khan, on news of the transactions at the capital Murad 
reaching his camp, was at first deserted by all his followers except 
five ; but, being a military ruler of ability and even of experience, 
and having been well received by the aged Shaikh of Bushehr, he was 
able in three months to collect a new force. 

On the ‘22nd April 1789 he marched from Bushehr, accompanied 
by the eldest son of Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr, who a few days later 
succeeded to the Shaiklidom in consequence of his father’s death. A force 
sent from Shiraz to oppose his advance mutinied at Daliki and handed 
over their commander, a brother of Saiyid Murad Khan, to Lutf ’Ali 
Khan, who immediately put him to death. The rest of the young 
princess march to Shiraz was a triumphal progress ; and, on arrival 
there, he was fortunate enough to secure the persons of his most 
dangerous enemies, in particular that of Saiyid Murad Khan, whom 
he caused to be executed. Others of his opponents met with unex- 
pected clemency, and among these was, in the first instance, an obscure 
person named Mehdi ’Ali, who was accused of having cut the ears 
from the lifeless head of Ja^far Khan ; but, at a later period, Lutf 
^Ali Khan was persuaded to reconsider his treatment of this individual 
and, sentenced him to death by burning, — an act which alienated 
the clever and influential Haji Ibrahim, one of the intercessors on 
behalf of Mehdi ^Ali, and so contributed, as we shall see, to the 
downfall of the Zand dynasty. 

The events described in this paragraph occurred, for the most part, 
during the year 1789. 

Lutf ^Ali Khan was the last of his family to occupy a throne, Keign of 
but in military prowess he was the most remarkable, as in personal 
character he was perhaps the most attractive, of the Zand monarchs. 1789—95. 
His misfortunes have won for him the sympathy of every historian of 
the period. 

No sooner was Lutf ^Ali Khan established in the government 
than bis Qajar rival, Agha Muhammad Khan, appeared in the neigh* 
bourhood of Shiraz. A spirited attack was immediately made upon 
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the mvader, but it was not "successful j and a siege of Shiraz by the 
Qajars followed, which, though it was maintained for three months, 
likewise failed. 

In the following- year 1790, Lutf 'Ali Khan, after appointing a 
younger brother to be his nominal representative at Shiraz and en- 
trusting the civil government of the country to Haji Ibrahim and 
the command of the garrison at the capital to one Barkliudar Khan, 
himself set out, with an army originally collected for service against 
the Qajars, to compel the governor of Kirman to submit to his autho- 
rity. His utmost efforts, however, were unequal to the task of captur- 
ing the town ; an unusually rigorous winter made havoc of his force, 
both men and animals ; and eventually he returned home baffled, bring- 
ing with him the shattered remains of the expedition. 

The next year a crisis occurred at Shiraz, after which, though his 
fortitude and other mauly qualities did not fail him but rather shone 
ont with a brigher lustre than before, Lutf ^Ali Khan must be regarded 
as a king in name rather than in fact. 

During his absence at Kirman there had been friction between Haji 
Ibrahim on the one side and the brother of Lutf ^Ali Khan and Bar- 
khudar Khan on the other, all of whom represented him in different 
capacities; but the prince, disregarding the advice of his Vazir, Mirza 
Muhammad Husain, who distrusted Haji Ibrahim, renewed their 
appointments when, in the summer of 1791, he took the field against 
the Qajar leader Baba Khan, afterwards Fat-h ^Ali Shah. The result 
was that a few days after Lutf ^Ali Khan^s departure, in pursuance 
of a plot in which Eiza Quli Khan of Kazaran, Shaikh Nasir of 
Bushehr and others were said to have joined for the purpose of setting 
up a federation of independent principalities, Haji Ibrahim contrived 
to make a prisoner of Barkhudar Khan and establish a government 
of his own in the town; hut his brother, ^Abdur Rahim Khan, 
failed in the task which had been assigned him of making Lutf ^Ali 
Khan a prisoner in his own camp. The very attempt, however, 
caused Lutf ^Ali Khan^s army to disperse; and he hurried back to 
Shiraz, which he expected to find in friendly hands. Instead, the 
gates were closed against him ; but, on being rejoined by some of his 
most loyal adherents, he proceeded, nothing daunted, to lay siege to his 
own capital. The families of his officers, however, being within the 
walls, were in the power of Haji Ibrahim ; and the latter, by threaten- 
ing to take extreme measures with them, was able a second time to 
empty Lutf Ali Khan's camp. 
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The prince^ accompanied only by about a dozen grooms and other 
servants^ then made for Bushehr, where he hoped to receive help from 
Shaikh Nasir ; but in the plain of Kazaran his mortal foe, Riza Quli 
Khan, was waiting for him and barred the way. Lntf ^Ali Khan escaped 
with difficulty from the plain into the south-eastern hills^ abandoning a 
number of valuable horses, but saving his own favourite charger 
Keraum and so descended by an unusual and toilsome route into 
Dashtistan. Here he was promptly succoured by Zal Khan of Khisht, 
a faithful adherent whom he had dismissed to his home from before the 
walls of Shiraz. ^ Mir Mihr ^ Ali, the chief of Rig, another devoted 
follower and one whoj had not failed to warn Lutf “"Ali Khan of the 
existence of the plot against him before it took effect, quickly joined 
him ; while ^^the old f cow^' Shaikh Nasir, who now belonged — as we 
have seen — to the opposite side, who had recently visited Shiraz, and 
who at this point came out of Bushehr to take him prisoner, was fain to 
beat a hasty retreat lest he should be captured himself. On the 2nd Nov- 
ember Lutf ^Ali Khan and his supporters broke up a hostile force of 
Dashtistanis which had collected to attack them, and the Chief of Rig in 
particular performed prodigies of skill and valour in spitting, on his 
spear, those pigs of fellows/^; but on the same day a retirement 
was made to Khisht and preparations were begun for an attempt on 
Shiraz. Riza Quli Khan, in the meanwhile, had occupied and made 
dispositions for holding the Tang-i-Turkan, a pass through which the 
royalists would probably endeavour to force their passage in returning 
northwards. 

On the evening of the 4th November Mr. Harford Jonesf of the 
Basrah Agency, who had had commercial relations with Lutf ^Ali Khan 
not long before at Shiraz and was now returning to Basrah, had an inter- 
view with the prince in his simple tent at Khisht, and received from his 


* Called in correspondence “ Meer Ally ’’ and by Brydges ** Mihr Aly*' ; probably 
he had both the title “Mir’* and the name "Mihr 

t “Old cow " was the epithet which Lntf 'Ali Khan himself applied to Shaikh 
Nasir ; but he also quoted with approval a saying by another, that too much must not 
be expected of Shaikh Nasir, he being " one of those animals whom Q-od Almighty 
has fnrnished with very long ears and very little brains 

t The events of this year in Persia are very fully described by Mr. Harford Jones, 
afterwards Sir H. J, Brydges, who was an eye-witness of them in so far as they 
occurred at the capital, in the introduction to his Dynasty of the Xajars. Mr. Jones 
arrived at Shiraz, where he was the guest of Mirza Muhammad Husain, the chief 
adviser of Lutf *Ali Klian, early in 1791 ; the object of his journey was to arrange 

1^6 
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lips a graphic account of liis late adventures t In response to a request 
for iiis opinion Mr. J ones suggested that Lutf Ali Khan should 
seize Bushehr, establish himself there, and open communication with 
the Government of India ; and he promised personally to accompany and 
assist any agent whom the prince might depute to India, to realise 
money by the sale of jewels and to obtain ammunition and military 
stores with the proceeds. The same evening Mr. Jones left for Rig ; 
and, though for some months afterwards he maintained a correspondence 
with Lutf '’Ali Khan, he never again saw him. 

A few days after this interview Lutf "Ali Khan, who was always in 
favour of immediate action and apparently rejected the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Jones as involving too much delay, marched for Shiraz with such 
a_ force as his local sujpporters'^had in a few days been able to raise ; and 
on his way he inflicted one, if not two, crushing defeats upon Riza Quli 
Khan of Kazaran, whom he captured and deprived of sight, recovering 
at the same time the horses that he had lost in his flight. Meanwhile 
Haji Ibrahim, conscious of the insecurity of his position at Shiraz, had 
opened communication with Agha Muhammad Khan, the Qajar chief, 
who at once appointed him Governor on his behalf of Fars, the Kuhgalu 
country, Laristan and the coast of the Persian Gulf, and ordered Mustafa 
Khan, one of the Qajar leaders, to comply with all his requisitions. 
Lutf "AH Khan, as he approached Shiraz, repelled with loss to the enemy 
a night attack upon his camp, and, after capturing a convoy of grain 
intended for the city, frustrated a determined efEort by Mustafa Khan 
to recover it. He then settled down to a blockade of the town and 

for the piircbase o£ two valuable diamonds which Lutf ’Ali Khan, it was believed, 
wished to sell ; but, though negotiations continued into the summer, the business 
wa** not carried through. The values of the two principal gems, the l)arya-i-Nur ’’ 
and the Taj-l-Mah”, were estimated by Mr. Jones at about £300,000 and .£100,000 
respectively ; and twelve other diamonds which were set along with them appeared 
to him to be worth about £500,000 in the aggregate. After the revolution Mr. Jones 
had some difficulty in obtaining permission to leave Shiraz, as it was feared by Haji 
IhrShim that he might assist Lutf 'Ali Khan, who was still at largo, to raise funds 
for continuing the struggle by the sale of jewels. At his departure Mr, Jones 
undertook to remove with him, for sale in India, a valuable library belonging to bis 
host Mirza Muhammad Husain ; but the owner, fortunately for himself, changed 
his mind, and was able afterwards [to escape loss of life or of sight by delivering 
up the books when they were demanded of him by Agha Muhammad Khan, Mr. Jones 
eventually left Shiraz for Rig on the 1st November 1791 ; and on his way to the 
coast he^ waited fat Khisht upon Lutf *ili Khan, for whom he entertained respect 
and even personal friendship ; [this was the occasion of the interview mentioned in the 
text. 
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opened a secret correspondence with friends, or supposed friends, within 
the walls ; but t]^ blockade was not strict enough to be quickly effec- 
tual, and the correspondence failed of its object through being detected 
and read. 

The position of Haji Ibrahim, however, was so obviously critical,— 
especially after a defeat sustained by his troops in an attack made jointly 
. with a Qajar detachment upon those of Lutf ^Ali Khan, — that he was 
at last able to induce Agha Muhammed Khan, who h\i hitherto con- 
tented himself with sending re-inforcements, to move iu person to his 
assistance, Lutf ^Ali Khan at once proceeded beyond Persepolis to 
encounter the approaching Qajars ; and he so arranged matters as to fall 
by night upon their advanced guard, which he drove back pell-mell upon 
the main body. In the darkness he then overran, with an absurdly 
small force, the camp of the huge Qajar army ; but he was unfortu- 
nately persuaded by one of his adherents, whose motives may possibly 
have been treacherous, to do nothing more until the morning ; and 
when day dawned, it was seen that Agha Muhammad Khan with great 
firmness of mind, had refrained even from quitting his tent. Between 
the disproportionate forces now intermingled on the same ground, and 
both commanded by able leaders, there could by daylight be no question 
of a contest ; and Lutf ^Ali Khan was obliged to seek safety in flight. 

After this decisive affair, which is variously described from the names 
of two adjacent villages as the battle of Mayin or Giraj, and which 
apparently took place in 1792 at some time before the end of May, the 
conqueror marched to Shiraz, where he celebrated his success by a 
number of extreme measures, among these being the desecration of the 
tomb of Karim Khan and the deportation to Mazandaran of all the 
remaining members of the Zand tribe. Misfortunes, as we shall see 
further on, also befell the supporters of the Zand cause in the coast 
districts. 

Lutf ^Ali Khan was from this time onwards a homeless wanderer ; 1792 — 9i 
but he was constitutionally incapable of despair ; and during the next 
two years he continued to prosecute, with the assistance of -an uncle 
(^Abdullah Khan) and other faithful friends, a desultory but untiring 
opposition to the Qajar chief. 

He first found an asylum at Tabas and there organised an invasion 
of Pars ; but a defeat by superior numbers afc Euniz obliged him to 
v^ithdraw again to the eastward ; and, as he found himself no longer a 
welcome guest at Tabas, he withdrew from that place to Bam. 

From Bam, having been joined by Afghan and other partisans, he 
advanced against the town of Kirman. captured it by storm after con- 
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siderable resistance; and assumed once more the prerogatives and state 
of an independent ruler ; but this was the last gleam of his piosperity. 

In 1794 Agha Muhammad Khan himself appeared before Kirman ; 
and; after an investment extending to months, his troops were ad- 
mitted into some of the defences by the treachery of a part of the 
garrison. Lutf ^Ali Khan held out for a time in one of the gateways of 
the town, after which, breaking through the masses of the enemy by a 
desperate efEort, he regained Bam in safety. A few days aftei his 
arrival, however, not without a desperate struggle in which he defended 
himself single-handed against a whole body of the enemy, nor until he 
had been disabled by wounds, Lutf 'Ali Khan was made a prisoner by 
the acting Governor of Bam, whose intention it was to sacrifice him 
to the safety of a brother captured by Agha Muhammad Khan at the 
fall of Kirman ; and a little later, having been handed over to the 
Qajars, he was blinded, subjected to nameless indignities, and finally 
put to death. So ended, in 1795, the rule of the Zands in Persia. 
Khusrau Khan, the infant son of Lutf ^ Ali Khan, was emasculated by 
order of Agha Muhammad Khan, himself a eunuch; and the conqueror^s 
treatment of the citizens of Kirman recalled the worst excesses of Nadir 
Shah. 

Lutf ^Ali Khan is one of the most striking figures in Persian history, 
and his military skill and the extraordinary courage with which he con- 
tended against fate command admiration ; but it may be doubted whether 
his reputation would have been served so well by success as it was by 
adversity, for in his conduct few traces are discoverable of foresight or 
moderation, — in a word, of statesmanship. It should be remembered, 
however, that his career ended at the early age of 25. 


History of the Persian Coast districts, 1*779—95. 


Oociipatioii 
of Bufihehr 
by Baqit 
Khan, Chiof 
of Tangistan, 
30th June to 
11th July 
1779. 


The assassination of Zaki Khan at the middle of June 1779 was the 
indirect cause of a series of remarkable occurrences at Bushehr and in 
its neighbourhood. In the confusion following his death Baqir Khan, 
Eais or Chief of Tangistan, Zaki Khan^s^^ instrument in ill-treating Sadoo 
Cannes women, which power he exercised with cruelty, escaped from 
the clutches of the new rulers ; and on the 28th of June it became known 
at Bushehr that he had reached the port of Big. Shaikh Nasir, the 
hereditary governor of Bushehr, was at this time absent on some long 
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journey ; but Lis return by sea from the direction of Masqat was expec- 
ted within a few days, and two vessels had actually been got ready to 
meet his ship and convoy it up the Gulf. 

On the evening of the 29th June, Hamad, the blind commander of 29th June. 
B^ir Khan^s troops in Tangistan, set out from home at the head of two 
or three hundred men in the direction of Eig j but.his real objective, 
under orders received from his master, was Bushehr. 

On the same night, or very early the next morning, finding the wall 29th— 30fch 
across the isthmus left, by unusual negligence, unwatched and even un- 
guarded, he entered Bushehr, A conflagration was immediately kindled, 
by which before daylight a thousand huts had been reduced to ashes ; 
and, partly through the alarm and confusion caused by this fire and 
partly through the supineness of the ruling family, the Tangistanis 
obtained complete possession of Bushehr, with a loss of not more than 
fifteen men killed upon either side. Shaikh ^Ali and most of Shaikh 
Nasir^s near relations busied themselves in saving their families and 
property, with which they embarked on vessels in the harbour, taking 
away some 800 men who might otherwise have been employed in defend- 
ing the town ; and Shaikh Sa^dun, the brother of Shaikh Nasir, kept 
close in his house, not daring to stir out though supported by near 200 
men armed with musquets, when 50 brave fellows led on by a man of 
courage might have recovered the place. The weakness of the enemy 
was not discovered until it was too late, and then it was ” impossible to 
describe the consternation of everybody on finding their conquerors 
so few. ” 

Contrary to the general expectation, no outrages against person or SOtliJunei. 
property were committed by the Tangistani force ; but at midday on 
the 30th of June Shaikh SaMun left his house, under intimidation, 
and placed himself in the power of Hamad, with whom he agreed that 
a truce should be observed by both sides until Baqir Khan arrived. 

This shameful treaty was no sooner concluded and Shaik Sadoon^s 
person secured than a party of Arabs appeared to the assistance of 
“ Bushire, who killed 4 or 5 Tankseer * people they met with at the 
watering place giving their horses water, which making free with, and 
“ learning that the town was eventually lost, they departed, not however 
without execrating Shaik Sadoon for his pusillanimity. 

On the 1st of July Baqir Khan arrived on the scene from Rig with 1st July* 
a following of about 200 men and assumed the government of Bushehr 


* That is, Tangistanis. 
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2nd July. 


Diffioultie* of 
Bsqit Khftn 
and evacua- 
tion by him 
ef Bushehr, 
9th to 11th 
Jnly 1779. 


in a manner ttat was almost apologetio^ for he explained that only the neces- 
sity of providing himself with a stronghold in which he might be safe 
from the enmity of Sadiq Khan had compelled him to act as he had done, 
and he promised to rule with strict moderation and justice. His later 
policy, equally, was a mixture of conciliation and force : on the one hand 
he persuaded the Muhammadan, the Armenian, and even the Hindu 
mercantile communities to petition separately for his recognition by Abul 
Fat-h Khan, the titular sovereign of Persia ; and, on the other, he proceeded 
to improve the defences of the town against external attack, and to guard 
against insurrection within the walls by depriving the citizens of their 
weapons. The conduct of Baqir Khan in seizmg Bushehr, it may be 
remarked, was the more reprehensible in that he had, before the death of 
Karim Khan, undertaken to provide for the safety of the place during 
the absence of Shaikh Nasir. 

On the 2nd of July the two Gallivats which had been prepared left 
for the southward in search of Shaikh Nasir ; and on the next day a number 
of poor families were expelled from the town to make room for a number 
of Tangistani immigrants, some of the better class among whom were 
armed. On the 5th of the month an officer of the Mir of Rig, who had 

come to request that the family of a deceased relation of the Shaikh of 
Bushehr should be handed over to his master, left for Rig after success- 
fully discharging his commission ; but before his departure he visited 
Mr. Beaumont, the British Resident, and assured him that the Mir, so 
far from having instigated the seizure of Bushehr by Baqir Khan, his late 
guest, highly disapproved of the usurpation and would probably aiiive 
before long with his own people and those of Ganaveh to help in bringing 
it to an end. By this officer Mr. Beaumont despatched a letter to the 
British Factory at Basrah, in which he informed them of the crisis at 
Bushehr and of his own disagreeable situation. During the next three 
days nothing of importance happened. 

On the 9th of July Baqir Khan received, with reference to his overtures, 
an unfavourable reply from Abul Fat-h Khan, by whose Farman he was 
directed to restore to the inhabitants of Bushehr everything that he 
had taken from them, to deliver up the town to Shaikh SaMun, and to repaii- 
at once- in person to Shiraz to answer for his late conduct. As prepara- 
tims were already being made by neighbouring chiefs for an attack on 
him by sea and land, as it now seemed not unlikely that their efforts 
might be seconded by the Government of Shiraz, and as, moreover, it was 

probable that he would be deserted by his own followers, whose families 

m Tangistan had begun to suffer by the attacks of Arab sympathisers 
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with the Shaikh of Bushehr, Baqir Khaii; at this point, decided to evacuate 
his conquest. As a preliminaiy to doing so, he seized upon some boats 
and despatched in them, to a place upon the coast of his own district, the 
plunder of the Shaikhs of Bushehr, of which the value was estimated at 
S to 4 lakhs of rupees : from the other principal residents, it is said, he 
had taken nothing. At length, at sunrise on the lith of July, to the 
inexpressible joy of the inhabitants^^ he quietly left for Tanglstan 
with all his people. 

The injury caused by this invasion was less than might have been 
supposed. Arrears of customs to the amount of 30,000 or 40,000 rupees 
had, indeed, been collected from the merchants of the town, who had also 
found it expedient to propitiate Baqir Khan with gifts ; and presents to 
the value of Rs. 3,789, which appeared to be expected, had been provided 
for him and for his principal men by the British Resident ; but apart 
from these, from the spoliation of the Shaikhs and of some other Arabs, 
from the burning of a number of huts at the beginning of the occupa- 
tion, and from the looting of a few shops on the day of the retirement, 
there were no losses. 

The evacuation of Bushehr by the Tangistanis did not, however, bring Connter- 
the disturbances to an end ; for the people of the adjacent districts, 
especially those of Arab race, and chiefs whose own position resembled that a^confedera- 
of the Shaikh of Bushehr, were resolved on punishing Baqir Khan and his August 1779. 
tribesmen for their wanton attempt to upset the^ established order of 
things. Before Baqir Khan had left Bushehr even, Arab bands were 
over-running his district of Tangistan, where they pillaged and laid waste 
villages and committed all sorts of atrocities upon his subjects, sparing 
neither sex nor age."^^ On the 12th of July two Gallivats from Rig, and 
on the 15th one from Ganaveh, arrived at Bushehr to take part in the 
intended operations against Baqir Khan ; and on the latter date, Shaikh 
Nasir not having as yet returned home, his brother Shaikh Sa^dun was 
persuaded to place himself at the head of the retaliatory expedition. 

This body, which was composed chiefly of the warriors of Dashtistan, 
but which included also contingents from Ganaveh and Rig, was already 
encamped near the village of Tangistan in the district of the same 
name ; and by the middle of July it had attained a strength of about 
8,000 men. On the 31st of July Shaikh Nasir arrived at Bushehr, 
accompanied by the two Gallivats that had sailed on the 2nd to meet 
him, and by the two Rig Gallivats and the Ganaveh Gallivat, which had 
followed for the same purpose upon the 26th ; with him came also the 
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Harami Shaikh of 'Asalu^ bringing two Galliyats^ and Shaikh Nasir of 
Bahrain, bringing one^ so that there were in all 9 Gallivats besides 
5 or 6 other vessels. Two vessels containing Bushehr property, which 
incautiously separated from the rest of the fleet near Bandar ^Abbas to 
obtain water, had been captured off Qishm by Shaikh ^Abdullah of 
Hormuz, who was at war with the Shaikh of Bushehr ; but a ship 
belonging to the Imam of Masqat, with whom also Shaikh ^Abdullah 
had lately been on bad terms, had accompanied Shaikh Nasir as far as 
^Asalu and thence sailed for Znbarah. Shaikh Nasir, on arrival at 
Bushehr, invited the Khan of Bardistan to join the combination against 
Baqir Khan ; at the beginning of August the invitation was accepted ; 
and on the 7th of that month the Shaikhs of Bushehr, ^Asalu and 
Bahrain proceeded in person to the front. Close siege was laid to 
Baqir Khan in his principal fort by a force that now amounted to 4,000 
men with five or six heavy guns. 

Baqir Khan, on his part, was not altogether without allies. On the 
12th of August, 7 boats from Tahiri disembarked a reinforcement of 200 
men for him at a convenient point on the coast ; but 8 Gallivats were 
immediately sent from Bushehr to prevent the landing of any more 
similar contingents and, if possible, to capture the Tahiri boats before 
their return home. The Ka^ab Shaikh also was disposed to help Baqir 
Khan, who had solicited his aid immediately after taking possession of 
Bushehr ; hut diflSculties with neighbours limited his efforts on behalf 
of his friend to the despatch of a single Tranki with 50 men. This vessd, 
moreover, merely touched at Dilam at the end of July, and thence, in 
consequence of news of Baqir Khan^s evacuation of Bushehr, returned 
direct to Doraq. 

On the 24th of August, having previously come out of his fort and 
consulted with the Mir of Rig, the Khan of Ganaveh, and other intermedi* 
aries, Baqir Khan visited Shaikh Nasir on a safe-conduct and promised 
to surrender the next day, and to give up his forts and all his property j 
but on the 2 5 th he did not appear, and it was observed that he had 
utilised the armistice, as on a former occasion, to re-provision his fort. 
On the 26th of August, however, he came again to Mir Mihr 'Ali of Rig, 
at the same time submitting to Shaikh Nasir '' a very false account of the 
effects taken from Bushehr; "'but, while he was actually sitting with 
Mihr"Ali, a number of Ganaveh people who had a blood feud against 
him, having first obtained permission from Shaikh Nasir, fell upon him 
and killed him along with fifteen of his followers. Twenty-five others 
who accompanied him, and who were among his principal men, were taken 
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prisoners on this occasion, but were saved from death by the intervention 
of the Bnshehr Shaikh. On the 27th a partial surrender of the late Khan^s 
followers took place ; and on the 29th the whole proceedings concluded 
with the submission of his lieutenant Hamad, who delivered up the prin- 
cipal fort in Tangistan to Shaikh Nasir. The allied forces then dispersed 
to their homes, and* Tangistan was left, for the time being, in the posses- 
sion of the Bushehr Shaikh. The chief credit for the overthrow of Baqir 
Khan was considered to be due to the Arabs whose prompt invasion 
of Tangistan had deranged his original schemes. 

The conduct of Baqir Khan was strongly resented, as we have 
already seen, by the Persian Government ; they immediately despatched 
messengers to every district between Kangun and Bandar Abbas to 
procure help for the allies ; and troops from Shiraz would also have been 
sent to the spot, had not the leaders of the expedition to Tangistan, 
anticipating misbehaviour on their part, declined to receive any such 
reinforcement. 

During the crisis the British Factory at Basrah did everything in 
their power to assist Mr. Beaumont, the Resident at Bushehr ; they wrote 
letters on his behalf to the Mir of Rig, to the Khan of Ganaveh, and to 
Baqir Khan himself ; and they sent an Armenian merchant to Khtog, 
and a subordinate from their own staff to Bushehr, to render such 
further services as might be feasible. 

During the summer of 1780, SMiq Khan's sovereignty of Persia 
being then disputed by Ali Murad Khan, the districts of the Persian 
Coast escaped from all control, and general confusion prevailed. In July 
Shaikh Abdullah of Hormuz was at war with the people of Charak ^ 
Shaikh Saqar of Asalu had lately burned a place, probably Tahiri, which 
belonged to his enemies ; and the Qawasim of Ras-al-Khaimah, between 
whom and the Imam of ^Oman hostilities prevailed, seem to have com- 
mitted depredations on the Bushehr fleet also, as there is mention in the 
records of the time of a vessel, named the Expedition,^^ which they 
declined to restore to the Shaikh. During this season the town of Rig 
was accidentally destroyed by fire. 

The visit of Lutf Ali Khan, the Zand prince, to Bushehr in the 
spring of 1789, and his reception and the support which he obtained 
there, have already been noticed in the foregoing section which deals 
with the general history of Persia. Of greater local importance were 

* Shaikh KSsir apparently built a fort at Chagbadak in Tangistan and retained 
it until 1791, when, on the defeat of the Dashtistanis by Luft 'Ali Khan (see page 
1843, ante), it was destroyed by the Tangistanis. 
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the death; at the end of April or beginning of May 1789, of the aged 
Shaikh Nasir (1) of Bushehr, who had then ruled the principality for some 
40 years and had attained an age of over 80, and the succession of his 
SOD, whose name aiso was Nasir (II). * 

In the winter of 1791-92, as we have already seen, the country 
about Kazaran, Khisht and Bushehr became for a short time, after his 
loss of Shiraz, the theatre of Lutf Ali Khan^s activity ; and it is 
unnecessary to return here to the incidents of his sojourn in the 
neighbourhood. By the beginning of June 1792, in consequence of the 
defeat of Lutf Ali Khan by Agha Muhammad Khan at May in or 
Giraj, events at the coast had taken a turn unfavourable to the sup- 
porters of the Zand cause, but advantageous to the Shaikh of Bushehr, 
who had in the beginning espoused the side of the rebel Haji Ibrahim. 
Mihr Ali Khan of Eig, being unable to take the field in consequence of 
a severe wound which he had received in battle with Lutf Ali Khan's 
enemies, submitted to a demand by Shaikh Nasir II that be should retire 
to Ganaveh and hand over Eig to a former governor whom Lutf Ali 
Khan bad deposed. A little later the Shaikh of Bushehr endeavoured to 
take the island of Kharag, which belonged to Mihr Ali Khan, by 
means of a force of two or three hundred men supported by several 
armed boats } but the Dutch fort by which Kharag was defended was 
still strong, the commandant was a man of courage, and Mihr Ali 
Khan found means to reinforce the garrison ; and for these reasons the 


attack failed. Simultaneously an expedition was led by Shaikh Nasir in 
person against Khisht, the residence and domain of Zal Khan, another 
staunch partisan of Lutf Ali Khan, which was defended by a small fort. 
This was the position of affairs at the end of May 1792 ; and Nasir 
Khan seems to have remained at Khisht until the end of June, and then 
to have gone home unsuccessful; but within a month after his return to 
Bushehr, in consequence of the death of Mihr Ali Khan, Kharag passed 
quietly into his possession. Shaikh Nasir had ere this time received 
several summonses t ) attend the court of Agha Muhammad Khan at 
Shiraz ; but be did not desire a closer acquaintance with the Qajar, and 
he was able, for a time at least, to evade compliance. 


About this time Saiyid Sultan, the ruler of 'Oman, obtained a foot- 
ing on the Persian Coast in virtue of a rev enue lease of Bandar 'Abbas, 

♦ Intlie official letter announcing the change, the names of the old and neW 

t Tv respectively, meaning perhaps 

mn and Naw (UM) ; but before thie the uame of the old Shaikh also had geuerat 
■been spelt Naesix or “NaMur/' sad it may be doubted whether there was really 
any difference between the names. ^ 
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Minab; and tbe adjacent islands^ wliicli seems to have^ been granted to 
him in 1794; probably because it could not be refused; either by Agha 
Muhammad Khan or Lutf ^Ali Khan. 


British relations with the southern districts of Persia, 1779—1795. 


The East India Company, the sole custodian as yet of British interests 
in the Persian Gulf, maintained a Residency at Bushehr during the 
whole of the period now in question ; but their political dealings with 
the Goyernment of Persia, perhaps on account of its instability in the 
time of the Zand rulers after Karim Khan, were few and unimportant. 

Of the later Zands, Ja^far Khan at least was well disposed towards the 
British; and in 1786 his minister Mirza Muhammad Husain, who had 
been favourably known to the Company's representatives at Basrah as the 
adviser of Sadiq Khan during the Persian occupation, was presented by 
Mr. Galley, the British Resident at Bushehr, with an elegant 
achromatic telescope and a Fahrenheit's thermometer, two articles of 
which Persians are extremely desirous,^^ avowedly as an incentive 
towards the continuance of his friendship to the English nation^\ 

In 1787 Mr. H. Jones of the Basrah Factory, afterwards Sir H. J. 
Brydges, and Ensign Francklin of the East India Company's service 
spent a pleasant summer at Shiraz under the protection of Ja^far Khan, 
and were enabled to make an excursion to the ruins of Persepolis. 

On the 18th of January 1788 JaTar Khan issued an effusive Farman 
to the address of the British Resident at Bushehr, promising full 
protection and absolute freedom of trade to British subjects in Persia, and 
undertaking to abolish road dues and other vexatious impositions, to which 
they had apparently been subjected ; and in September of the same year 
another document of similar purport was granted, accompanied by a robe 
of honour for the grantee. 

In June 1790 Lutf 'Ali Khan, referring to his late father^s disposition 
in the matter, strongly mrged the British to push their trade at Shiraz 
and promised to grant them every facility that they enjoyed in Turkish 
Mr. Harford Joneses relations with Lutf ^Ali Khan in 1791 were 
of an altogether unofficial nature. 

The unsettled state of the country was as unfavourable to commercial 
as it was to political activity. In February 1780, the official dis- 
bursements of the Resident at Bushehr having been largely m excess 
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and trade 
generally. 


1784. 


1785. 


1788. 


1790. 


of the receipts from the Company's trade^ Mr. Beaumont was obliged 
to draw a bill for Es, 10^000 upon the Government of Bombay at 
30 days^ sight, by which means interest at 18 per cent, a month upon 
cash borrowed locally and a loss o£ 5 per cent, in exchang upon money 
obtained from Basrah were both avoided. The native merchants at 
Bushehr, notwithstanding the prospect of further civil wars, were at 
this time ready to take of£ a supply of woollens } but the stock in the 
factory had been allowed, perhaps out of prudence in view of risk, to 
become depleted. The annual accounts of the Residency, closing on 
the 80th of April 1780, showed a loss to the Company in the year 
just ended, through the existence of the Bushehr station, of Rs. 9,l24i. 
The total expenditure had been Rs. 14,585, and the total income conse- 
quently less than Rs. 5,500; and, while Rs. 3,789 paid in blackmail 
to Baqir Khan and Es. 2,000 expended in repairs to the factory were 
exceptional items of debit, the deficit apart from these was considerable. 
The Company'^s customs yielded Es, 4,885, but only Rs. 700 was 
obtained as freight on pearls and treasure consigned to India, the 
reason being that only one cruiser sailed from Bushehr for the Presidency 
during the whole twelve months. 

In 1784 a two per cent, consulage at Bushehr, hitherto divided 
equally between the local Resident and the Governor of Bombay, was 
ordered to be otherwise treated, half the receipts being in future passed to 
the credit of the East India Company, 

In 1785, the Persian trade being still at a low ebb, Mr, G. 
Matcham, a servant of the Company who was returning to Europe, 
received a passage on H.M.S. " Active and a commission from the 
Government of Bombay to travel home hy way of Isfahan and 
investigate upon the spot the causes of its decline ; but at the time of 
his arrival at Bushehr, in March 1785, the interior of Persia was so much 
disturbed that he was obliged to renounce, for the time at least, all 
thought of carrying out his instructions, and continued his journey by 
Basrah. 

Under Ja far Khan commercial confidence began to revive in, Persia, as 
both that prince and his enemy Agha Muhammad Khan tacitly made it 
a rule not to attack caravans or otherwise disturb trade; and in 1788 the 
imports into Persia were larger than in any year since the death of 
Karim Khan. 

In 1790, under the orders of Government, a report on the trade of 
the Persian Gulf was drawn up by Messrs. Manesty and Jones of the 

Basrah Factory, deaJing very fully with tlie,state of trade in Persia at 
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the time; which was still less flourishing than it had been under Karim 
Khan, 

The principal port was Bushehr; where customs duties were light; 
though variable; and where the administration was of an easy-going 
Arab kind; very favourable to trade. Since the loss o£ Bahrain in 1783 
there had been little intercourse between Bushehr and the opposite coast 
of the Gulf j but there was a considerable trade; by native boatS; with 
Masqat. The chief article imported direct from India at Bushehr was 
chintz from the coast of Coromandel. There were also cloth goods from 
Bengal; but these were not suited to the Persian market and were 
brought to Bushehr only for the purpose of smuggling them into 
Turkish ^Iraq. Bengal merchants sent also some sugar candy, iron; and 
wooden planks ; indigo was supplied by Masulipatam ; and china and 
glassware often arrived from Bombay in the vessels of the East India 
Company. The importations by native boat from Masqat were chiefly 
sugar; sugar candy; spiceS; coffee, metals and a variety of petty articles : 
of these the sugar; sugar candy, spices and metals mostly came to 
Masqat in French or Dutch vessels. The principal obstacle at one time 
in the way of a profitable trade at Bushehr was the abuse of his power 
by the Shaikh, himself a merchant, to control the local market. The 
state of trade at Bushehr always depended closely on the general and 
political situation at Shiraz ; and, under ordinary conditions, there was 
hardly a week in which one or more commercial caravans did not pass 
between the two places. When disturbances prevailed upon the direct 
road; goods for Isfahan were forwarded to their destination by Shushtar 
or Yazd instead of JShiraz. The cost of carriage from Bushehr to 
Shiraz was at this time 22^ to 23| Bushehr rupees per mule load, and 
25i to 26^ Bushehr rupees per camel load. The best Persian opium 
was produced; in these days, in the neighbourhood of Kazaran j and Shiraz 
supplied the whole Gulf with glass, sword-blades, spear-heads, and 
gun-barrels. 

Bandar^Abbas had now ceased to be a port of general consequence ; 
and the trade route connecting it with Isfahan had fallen into total 
disuse. There was, however, some exportation of sulphur and rock-salt 
from Hormuz. Kirman wool was still a commodity of considerable 
value ; but about 1788, in consequence of a prohibition on export by JaTar 
Khan, only about 3,000 Tabriz Mans were obtainable annually. 

The foreign trade of Western Persia, if a trade between Basrah and 
Shushtar be excluded, was entirely with Baghdad ; and it was observed 
that the parts of the country served by Baghdad took, as compared 
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others, a larger proportion of European and a smaller of Indian 
goods. The caravan road from Persia to Baghdad by Kirmanshari 
was, as a rule, unsafe. Chintz and coarse cotton cloth manufactured at 
Shnshtar were among the exports from Persia to Turkish '’Iraq. The 
duties at Shushtar were very moderate. 

The regions of Makran and Sistan were as yet commercially of no 
account ; but southern Khurasan and at times noi them Khurasan, as 
well as Qandahar and Kabul, were supplied with foreign goods from 
Masqat by way of Sind and Multan. The trade from Masqat to 
Afghanistan and Khurasan by the Indus route had at this time only 
begun to attract notice, but it was regarded as highly promising, and it 
had been initiated by merchants of Bushehr, The goods sent for disposal 
in Afghanistan were woollens, Bengal piece-goods, Masnlipatam chintz, 
and European fire-arms ; and the returns consisted partly in shawls, 
jewels and drugs. 

Matters apparently went from bad to worse ; and at the beginning 
of June 1792, in consequence of the overthrow of Lutf ^Ali Khan, they 
reached such a point that Mr. Watkins, the.Pcesident at Bushehr, 
reported as follows,— Ever since the revolution took place, all mercan- 
tile communication between Sherauz and Bushire has ceased, and it is 
easy to conceive the vast detriment commerce must consequently have 
sustained. Although many revolutions have happened of late years 
in this country, not one had been attended with such injurious con- 
'' sequences to its trade. Owing to stagnation of trade money is 
extremely scarce, and, to add to the list of evils, every kind of grain 
^•and provisions are ( 5 ^^?) uncommonly scarce and dear.-*^ 

^ The Eesidency at Bushehr, the only settlement at this time main- 
tained by the East India Company in Persia, was no longer dependent on, 
or even connected with, the Factory at Basrah, which in 1778 had 
been reduced from the status of an Agency, with powers of control over 
BesidencieSj to that of a Eesidency itself. 

The Eesidency building at Bushehr was repaired in 1779-1780 at a 
cost of Es. 2,000 ; but unusually violent rains, which set in before the 
work could be properly completed, again ‘'destroyed a fourth part of this 
rotten factory " ; and' Mr. Beaumont, who at the same time applied for a 
transfer to India on the ground of indifferent health and a twelve years' 
residence in the Gulf, reported that the rest was in danger of falling 
from every shower. These are trivial facts, bnt they oast a light on the 
conditions of life at Bushehr in the early days of the British Residency 
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AGHA MUHAMMAD KHAN, 
1795—1797. 


The reign of Agha Muhammad Khan, the founder of the Qajar 
dynasty in Persia, lasted only two years, from 1795 to 1797 j but, short 
though it was it was signalised by the first establishment of contact 
between the polities of Europe and those of the Middle East. In the 
present place, however, we are not concerned with such far-reaching 
questions; and, for an account of the developments of Eussian, French 
and British policy in regard to Persia at this time, the reader is referre4 
to the chapter on the history of the Persian Gulf as a whole. 


General history of Persia, 1795— 1797, 

Agha Muhammad Khan, while still a child, had been emasculated by 
order of ^Adil Shah, the nephew and successor of Nadir Shah, into whose 
power, about the year 1748, he had the misfortune to fall ; and it was, 
perhaps, in consequence of this accident that his whole life, from the time 
he grew up, was dedicated to political ambitions, and that his pursuit of 
them was characterised by systematic cruelties such as only ruthless cal- 
culation, combined with a wish to revenge his wrongs upon mankind at 
large, could have inspired. 

His father, Muhammad Husain Khan, was defeated and killed in 
1758 by other chiefs of the same Qajar tribe, who had combined with 
Karim Khan, Zand, the ruler of Shiraz, to overthrow him ; and from 
that year until 1779 Agha Muhammad Khan remained as a political 
prisoner at the southern cajiital. 

On the death of the Vakil he escaped from Shiraz with only 17 
followers and reached northern Persia in safety ; but after that some 
years passed in contests with members of his own family before he 
attained to undisputed headship over the Qajars. His only full brother, 
Husain Quli Khan, was dead, having been slain by Turkmans, but 
had left two young sons named Fat-h '^Ali Shah and Husain Quli Khan. 
His half-brothers were five in number, of whom he was able to drive 
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three from the country^ to blind another^ and to remove the last by 
peculiarly treacherous assassination. About 17 86_, while still competing 
with the Zands for the supremacy in Persia^ Agha Muhammad Khan 
made Tehran his capital instead of Isfahan, which he had occupied in the 
previous year but had not been able to retain. 

In 1791, assisted by an internal revolution, he obtained possession of 
Shiraz, the seat of the Zand power ; and by 1795 the whole of Persia 
was in his hands. He then set himself to intimidate, by a course of 
merciless severity, all tribal chiefs and others, who, with the examples of 
Nadir Shah and Karim Khan before their eyes, might venture to aspire 
to the crown, or from any other motive to trouble the peace of the 
country ; and by acts intended to vilify and degrade the memories of 
Nadir Shah and Karim Khan, whose remains he even exhumed and 
caused to be reburied at the threshold of his palace, he did his 
utmost to efface such traditions of the past as seemed to detract 
from his own greatness. After the extension of his power to 
Southern Persia he appointed Haji Ibrahim, whose desertion 
of the Zands had given him Shiraz, to be his chief adviser : and 
his nephew Fat-h ^Ali Shah, whom he had chosen to succeed him at 
his death, was made Governor of the whole province of Fars. 

Agha Muhammad Khan^s military exploits, after he had acquired 
undivided sovereignty over Persia, were confined to the north. In 1795 
he invaded Georgia, a province of which the ruler, Pleraclius, had in 1783 
placed himself under the protection of Catherine of Russia ; and, as Russian 
aid was not instantly available, Tiflis, the capital, underwent sack and 
other dire atrocities at the hands of the Perbians. During the winter of 
1795-96 the Persian ruler remained in occupation of Georgia. He now, 
at length, consented to be crowned after a fashion ; but he refused the 
four-plumed diadem of Nadir Shah on the plea that the extent of the 
territories as yet in his possession was not suiBBcient to warrant his 
assuming it. 

From Georgia Agha Muhammad Khan marched to Khurasan, 
punishing some Turkoman tribes by the way; and at Mashhad, by tortures 
so^ severe as in the end to cause death, he wrung from Shah Rukh, the 
blind grandson of Nadir Shah, the treasures, chiefly gems, remaining in 
possession of his family. He next threatened the principality of Bukhara 
with mvasioh, unless all Persians kidnapped and enslaved by the Azbaks 
were set at liberty ; and hostilities with Baigi Jan, the virtual ruler and 
a man of no less unusual character than himself, might have followed, if 
Ins attention had not been distracted by events in a different quarter. 
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The mission of MM. Bruguiere and Olivier, who were sent by the 
French Government to the Persian Court in 1796, is fully noticed in the 
chapter on the general history of the Gulf. 

The Russians had now begun to advance, in considerable strength, 
upon the northern frontier of Persia : and on the 20t> September 1796 
Agha Muhammad Khan arrived at Tehran from Mashhad to make 
dispositions for meeting their threatened attack. The danger of invasion 
was removed for the time, however, by the death of Catherine of Russia 
on the 9th of November 1796 ; and in the early spring of 1797, encour- 
aged by the Russian retirement Agha Muhammad Khan undertook a 
second invasion of Georgia. But his mind was now deranged, or in a 
state bordering on derangement; and in the course in the campaign he 
was murdered 6y two domestic servants whom he had sentenced to 
death for a paltry offence, and had allowed to lemain, while awaiting 
their doom in attendance upon his person. 


History of the Persian Coast, 1795—97, 

During the reign of Agha Muhammad Khan over Persia, the districts 
of the Persian Coast were not the scene of any incident worthy of 
remark in connection either with foreign policy or with internal affairs. 


FAT-H ^ALI SHAH, 
1797_1884.* 


Under Fat-h ^Ali Shah, the successor of Agha Muhammad Khan, 
Persia entered a wider political circle than that in which she had been 

* The principal authorities for the general history of Persia under Fat-h ^Ali 
Shah are History of Persia, by Sir J. Malcolm, 1815 ; Dynasty of the Kajars, by 
Sir H. J. Brydges, 1833 ; History of Persia, hy Mr.R. G. Watson, 1866 ; General 
Sketch of the History of Persia, IKic, 0, R. Markham, 1874, and Lord Curzon's 
Persia, 1892. The following are useful chiefly with reference to the political relations 
between Britain and Persia, involving to some extent those of the latter country with 
Russia and Afghanistan : Journey through Persia and Second Journey through 
1812 and 1818, by Mr, J. Morier ; Mission to the Court of Persia, by 
Sir H. J. Brydges, 1834; and History of the War in Afghanistan and Life and 
Correspondence of Lieutenant’^ General Sir John Malcolm, 3861 and 1856, by 
Mr. J, W. Kaye. Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler’s M emorandum on Persian Affairs, 1871, 
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Early period, 
1797-1813. 


1797-98. 


accustomed to move, and her external politics became more complicated 
than they had hitherto been. As it is impossible to separate the history 
of Persia in the Persian Gulf from the history of Persia at large, we 
Tuay here review the latter in some of its principal aspects. 


Internal history ot Persia, 179 7—1834. 


The internal history of Persia during the reign of Fat-h 'Ali Shah 
is roughly divided into periods by two wars with Russia, to be noticed 
hereafter, which ended respectively with the treaty of Gulistan in 1813 

and the Treaty of Turkmanchai in 182.8. 

In spite of various precautions which Agha Muhammad ■Khan had 
taken for securing the succession of his nephew and heir, Pat-h Ali 
Shfih was engaged for some time after he ascended the throne in con- 
tests with pretenders to the crown and other rebels against his authority, 
During the lifetime of Agha Muhammad Khan he had been generally 

spoken of as Baba Khan or Baba 'Ali Khan ; but, after his coronation 

on the 21st of March 1798, the earlier appellation was dropped for that 
of Fat-h 'Ali Shah, by which he is known to history. 

Almost the first act of the new sovereign was to blind his uncle 'Ali 
Quli Khan, a brother of Agha Muhammad Khan not before mentioned by 
name, who had unduly delayed to testify his respect by waiting on him; 
and immediately afterwards he marched in person against Sadiq Khan, 
a military commander who had been implicated in the murder of Agha 
Muhammad Khan, and who now clearly aspired on his own account 
to the supreme power. Sadiq Khan was defeated in the neighbourhood 
of Qazvin; but he made his peace with the Shah by delivering up the 
crown* jewels of Persia, of which he had possessed himself at the death 
of 'the late ruler, and was then pardoned and even investe d with a 

Appendix II, contains the text of two Trench Treaties with Persia, Aitohison's 
Treaties (Vol. XII, 4th edition) contains the Anglo-Persian engagements of the 
period. The chief sources o! information in regard to the local niffirtirs of the Persian 
Coast are Mr. -J. A. Saldanha’s SeUetions from State Takers, Bombay, regarding 
the Mast India Company's Connection with the Persian Gulf with a Summary of 
Mmnts, 1600— iSOO, printed in 1906, and \xh Precis of Correspondence regarding 
He Affairs of the Persian Gulf 1801—1853, printed in 1906. A few additional facts 
are contained in E. S. Waring's Tour to Sheeraz, 1807 ; Bombay Selections, XXIV, 
1866 ; and Lieutenant C, E. Low's History of the Indian Navy, 1877. 

* Among these were the Darya-i-Niir and the Taj-i-Mfth, which we have seen 
in the possession of Lntf 'Ali Khfin. 
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governmenb. Meanwhile the actual assassins of Agha Muhammad 
Khan were captured^ one by one, and put to death ; and the body of that 
prince was sent to Najaf for' interment. A member of the Zand family, 
named Muhammad Khan, — who is described as a son of Zaki Khan but 
is not, apparently, mentioned as such at any earlier date, — next seized 
Isfahan ; but he was promptly driven out by the troops of the Qajars and 
took refuge in the Bakhtiyari mountains. After this Sadiq Khan with 
the help of several other chiefs again made war upon the Shah, and, 
having been overthrown by a Qajar general, Sulaiman Khan, was par- 
doned a second time ; but one, at least, of his principal associates was 
less fortunate and paid the penalty of rebellion with his life. In the 
interim Muhammad Khan, the Zand prince, had succeeded in forming a 
party of his own among the Kurds t he was defeated, however, by 
Muhammad Vali Khan, a commander sent against him by Fat-h ’Ali 
Shah, was captured while endeavouring to escape to Basrah, and was 
incapacitated tor future mischief by being deprived of sight. The next 
rising against the Shah was one headed by his own full brother, Husain 
Qruli K ban, whom he had originally appointed to the (government of 
Pars, — at the time, perhaps, the most important province of Persia, — 
and whom he now saw fit to supersede, apparently for incompetence 
rather than for untrustworthiness. Muhammad Vali Khan, the com- 
mander who had defeated Muhammad Khan, Zand, deserted his master 
and joined Husain Quli Khan, as did also that Sulaiman Khan whom 
Fat-h ^Ali Shah had employed against Sadiq Khan ; and armed strife 
between the royal brothers was with difficulty averted by the entreaties 
of their mother. In the settlement of this case Pat-h ^Ali Shah showed 
great magnanimity, for he appointed his brother to the Government of 
Kashan to console him for the loss of Shiraz, and he spared the lives of 
Muhammad Vali Khan and Sulaiman Khan, and even restored the latter 
to favour. This rebellion involved, as we shall see further on, a tem- 
porary change of Government at BCishehr. Is-haq^ Mirza, a reputed 
descendant of the ancient Safavi kings of Persia, after this attempted to 
assert a claim to the throne ; but he was worsted, and the Shah took 
advantage of the occasion to give fresh proofs of the clemency of his 
disposition* The next scene of trouble was in Khurasan, where Nadir 
Mirza^ son of Shah Rukh and great-grandson of Nadir Shah, re-entering 
the country from Afghanistan on the death of Agha Muhammad Khan> 
had established himself with an armed following. The Shah, on his 
march to Mashhad, reduced the towns of Turbat and Nishapur, which 
were in revolt against him ; and, on his arrival at his destination, the 
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1799-1800. 


1801-Oii, 


usurping Mu’za duly made his submission and was permitted to retain 
the government. Pat-h 'Ali Shah's return to I’^ehran from this expe- 
dition appears to have taken place after the middle of 1798 ; and, in that 
case, the first year of his reign must have been an arduous one. 

Some time afterwards, probably in the summer of 1799, Fat-h ’Ali 
Shah assembled an army, intending to make war on Zaman Shah, the 
ruler of Kabul, who had demanded the cession of Khurasan ^ but in the 
end, Zaman Shah having withdrawn his pretensions, the force was 
employed instead to chastise the rulers of Sabzavar and Nishapur, who 
had shown signs of insu bordination. The destruction of that incorri- 
giblo rebel Sadiq Khan res ulted indirectly from the call to arms ; for, on 
his neglecting to obey a summons to join the army, he was taxed with 
treachery, arrested, and walled up in a room at Tehran, where he perished 
by starvation. 

Early in ISOO the Shah again visited Khurasan, but returned to his 
capital before the end of the year. 

After this, perhaps in the next year, Husain Quli Khan, the brother 
of the Shah, wen*' into rebellion once more and temporarily obtained 
possession of Isfahan by means of a forged patent of appointment as 
Governor, On the approach of a royal force, however, he fled; and, 
finding himself cut off from the Turkish frontier, across which he had 
intended to retire, he threw himself upon the mercy of the Shah at Qum. 
He was again forgiven, and soon afterwards he died a natural death in 
the vicinity of Tehran, No sooner had his b rother's revolt been quelled 
than Fat-b 'Ali Shah was obliged to proceed to Khurasan, where com- 
plaints against the administration of Nadir Mirza were rife ; but, before 
matters bad been fully settled there, he returned to Tehran. The date 
of this journey appears to have been 1S02/. The Shah subsequently 
reinforced some troops left before tbe walls of Mashhad to receive charge 
of Nadir Mirza, whose surrender had been guaranteed by Saiyid Mehdi, 
the chief Mujtahid of the town ; and ere long, in consequence of excesses 
to which Nadir Mirza proceeded, such as plundering the shrine of Imam 
Riza and putting to death Saiyid Mehdi, the citizens admitted the 
loyalists within the walls. The Mirza attempted to escape, but he was 
pursued, captured, and taken to Tehran, where, by order of the Shah 
and with the full approval of the public, he suffered the loss of his 
tonglie, hands, and eyes. 

The Shah inherited his first prime minister, Haji Ibrahim, from his 
uncle, who had been originally placed in possession of Shiraz by that 
able and probably uuscrupulous individual. Fat-h 'Ali Shah, however, 
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seems to have feared that a statesman who had failed in loyalty to a 
Zand might prove equally untrustworthy towards a Qajarj he early 
associated two colleagues with the Haji^ as a check upon his actions ; and 
in 1801 * or 1802; in consequence of sinister reports that had begun to 
circulate regarding the minister’s intentions, he caused him to be put to 
death. A number of Haji Ibrahim’s relations, by whom a large part of 
Persia was governed, perished simultaneously with him upon an appointed 
day. 

From 1804 j to 1813, or during the remainder of this first period, war 1804—13. 
continued intermittently between Russia and Persia, overshadowing all 
domestic occurrences in the latter kingdom. We may mention, however, 
that in 1812-1813, after a severe defeat of the Persian army by the 
Russians, the chiefs of Khurasan rose against Muhammad V ali Mirza, 
the Shah^s son, by whom the province was governed. The rulers o£ 

Bukhara and Khiva sent aid to the insurgents, but this movement on 
their part was premature, for the head of an ecclesiastical family of 
Mashhad, acting in the interest of the Shah, was able temporarily to 
break up the combination of domestic rebels ; and then, while the Central 
Asian forces retired with ignominy, a royal army inflicted punishment on 
the Khurasanis. Some Turkmans who had risen under the leader- 
ship of a Qajar were also chastised, about the same time, by order of 
the Shah. 

Fat-h ^Ali Shah had an enormous familyt ; but only four of his 
sons attained to any prominence in public affairs during his life-time. 

These were Muhammad ^Ali Mirza, the eldest, fierce and truculent, who 
was governor of Kirmanshah and superintended the affairs of Persian 
Kurdistan, but who from the first, perhaps as the off spriug of a Georgian 
slave, was treated as ineligible for the succession ; ^Abhas Mirza, the 
second, energetic but capricious, who was recognised as heir apparent, 
ruled over Azarbaijan, and generally commanded in the war against the 
Russians; J Hasan (or Husain) ’Ali Mirza, who filled the government of 
Shiraz after the removal therefrom of Husain Quli Khan and was 
consequently the adviser of the Shah in Persian Gulf affairs ; and 


^ The time must apparently have been after the departure of General Malcolm 
from Persia In March 1801 and before the arrival of Mr. Waring in the country in 
May 1802. 

t According to Mr. Watson {History of Persia, page 269) his own sons and 
daughters numbered 159, For other estimates see Lord Ourzon {Persia, Vol. I, pages 
410-411). 

X In the Persian Gulf records his name is generally given as Husain, not Hasan. 
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Muhammad ValiMirza, who at one time; as we have seeu; was in charge 
of Khurasan. 

Middle Not long after the close of the first Russian war; Muhammad Vali 

1313—28 MirzU; who had treacherously murdered Is-ha(i Khan of Turbat; the 
most influential chief of Khurasan; possibly under instructions from the 
Shah; was recalled from Mashhad; where his place was taken for a time 
by his brother Hasan 'Ali Mirza; formerly of Shiraz. 

1817. In 1817 the head of the Isma’ili sect; a progenitor of the present 

Agha Khan of Bombay; who resided at Yazd, was killed in a riot 
between shop-keepers of the town and some of his own servants. 
Fat-h ^Ali Shah; who feared the vengeance of the Isma^ili sect, was 
careful to conciliate them by punishing one of the principal ojBEenders and 
by adopting a son of the deceased; on whom he conferred much property 
in addition to that which he inherited. The actual murderers of the 
sacred chief did not escape retribution at the hands of Isma^ilis. 

1821 - 22 . Persia was visited in 1821-1822 by a severe epidemic of cholera : it * 

carried off the Shah^s eldest soU; Muhammad ^Yli Mirza; who was then 
engaged in a war with the Turks. The disease also caused the death 
at Shiraz of Mr. Rich; British Political Agent at Baghdad; and 
that of Dr. JukeS; a Special Commissioner from the Government of India 
to Persia. Another victim was Mirza Buzurg^ a worthy man and 
one of the principal officials of the Shah; who died on the Idth of August 
1822. Mirza Buzurg was a nephew of Mirza Muhammad Husain Khan 3 
the minister of Sadiq Khan; Ja^far Khan and Lutf ^Ali Khan, and he thus 
belonged to a family that had lost its place at court through the fall of th(j 
Zand dynasty and the enmity of Haji Ibrahim. After a time; however; 
he had become adviser to ^Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent, and received 
the title of Qaim-Maqam ; and finally he rose to such favour that about 
1811; on the death of his eldest son in the Crown Princess service, a 
daughter of the Shah was bestowed in marriage updn his youngest son 
as a mark of sympathy; 

Final period, During the Russiail war of 18^6-1828 disorganisation spread far and 
828 — 34 . wide through Persia. The Shah^s son Muhtorndd Vali Mitza, who Hi 
been sent to govern Yazd, was expelled and insulted by the inhabitants 
of the town ; the people of Isfahan withheld tiie revenue due from 
them j and the pfovinde of fcirman broke into opdn rebellion. On the 
conclusion of peace with the Russians Hasan 'Ali Mirza, lately governor 

* According to another account, however, Muhammad *Ali Mh’Za died before the 
commencement of the epidemic, and the course of the illness which carried him olTwaa 
less rapid than that of cholera. 
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of Khurasan and formerly of FarS; was sent with troops to restore order 
in the south j but he failed to do so, at least at Yazd. Simultaneously 
the provinces of Kirmaushah and Hamadan were entrusted to ^Abbas 
Mirza in addition to that of Azarbaijan, which he already held. The 
chiefs of Khurasan had revolted in the meanwhile ; and in August 18^8 
Mashhad was seized by a leader of local influence, nor could it immediately 
be recovered. 

In 1830, in which year the Shah paid a personal visit to Isfahan, 1830—33. 
Khurasan was added to the already unwieldy charge of the Crown 
Prince ; but he was ordered to settle the affairs of the south before 
entering on those of the north-eastern province. ^ Abbas Mirza was 
successful not only in reducing Yazd, but also in capturing the chief of 
the malcontents there, who was afterwards done to death by Muhammad 
Vali Mirza at Tehran ; and the people of Kirman, whence Hasan ^Ali Mirza 
was sent back to the presence of the Shah under an escort, received ’Abbis 
Mirza with open arms. Arriving in Khurasan, the frontiers of which he 
had been directed by his father to extend to the Oxus, — the true boundary 
of Persia, as laid down in the time of Nadir Shah, — he adopted measures 
against the roving tribes of the neighbourhood ; and he even captured 
with great slaughter the Turkman town of Sarakhs, which depended to 
a large extent on a traffic in Persian slaves. He next prepared to attack 
Herat and its district^, upon his eastern border ; but at this point he was 
recalled by his father to Tehran, and his place on the north-eastern 
frontier was taken by his son Muhammad Mirza. The Crown Princess 
health was now failing, but the Shah could not persuade him to remain 
at Tehran, and he soon left again for Mashhad, where he died in 1833, in 
the forty- sixth year of his age. Muhammad Mirza was then 
shmmoned to Tehran, designated heir to the thronej and appointed 
governor of Azarbaijan. 

Meanwhile Hasan 'A ii Mirza, who badonbe more becbme ruler ojE 18^4; 
Pars under the title of Farman-Farml, began to withhold the revenue of 
his province; and in the autumn of 1834 the Shah, whose ruling passion 
Was avarice, and Who had lately suffered in pocket through the capture of 
some royal treasure by Bakhtiyari robbera between Isfahan and Tehran; 
set off for the south to investigate the matter himsOlf . He arrived safely 
at Isfahan, where Hasan ^Ali Mirza shortly appeared, blit the latter 
brought only 13,000 Tumans out of 600,000 for which he was account- 
able, and his father accordingly superseded him in his government and 
sent a minister witi» troops to recover the balance due from the province. 

A few days later the Shah was attacked by fever j and on the ^Srd of 
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October 1831, after a very short iikess, he died at Isfahan, aged sixty- 
eight years. 

The personality of Pat-h ’Ali Shah was remarkable for its inconsist- 
encies. He was dignified in person and maintained truly royal state, 
yet in money matters he showed a sordid meanness which was as un- 
becoming to his rank as it was often injurious to his political interests. 
His attitude in foreign affairs was chai-acterised by personal pride and 
national conceit ; but whether he possessed courage is a debated question, 
and he was at least more of a diplomat than of a soldier. Merciful as 
a rule to his opponents, and uniformly affectionate towards his own 
family, he was nevertheless capable, in particular circumstances, of 
acting with great severity and even with barbarity. His common sense 
was remarkable, but it was liable to be perverted at all times by avarice, 
and occasionally by vanity. 


Relations of Persia with Afghanistan,* 1797 — 1834. 


We cannot pass over altogether in silence the relations of Persia with 
Afghanistan during the reign of Pat-h ’Ali Shah, for designs upon the 
ten-itory of his eastern neighbour, albeit they could not to any great 
extent be realised, bulked largely in the foreign policy of the Shah. 

Prom the time of his accession Pat-h ’Ali Shah countenanced and 
even supported Mahmud and Peroz-ud-Din, two rebellious brothers of 
Zaman Shah, the Sadozai ruler of Afghanistan. His object was, doubt- 
less, to weaken the royal house of Afghanistan by internal distensions, 
and to attach one or two of its members to his own interests. As we 
shall see further on, he was encouraged in this scheme by an emissary 
from the British Government in India, which then feared a raid by 
Zaman Shah in the direction of its own dominions j and a Persian 
expedition into Afghanistan actually took place before the end of 1798, 
but met with no success. In the summer of 1799 a more serious crisis 
occurred. To a demand by Zaman Shah for the surrender to him of 
Khurasan, Zaman Shah retorted by claiming the whole of Afghanistan 
as a dependency of Persia ; and thereafter, as a proof of the seriousness 
of his intentions, he collected a large force and himself proceeded from 


*lTlie information contained in this section is largely taken from W atson’s Histofy 
of Portia, which, depending in Afghan questious upon native Persian sources, 
probably magnifies Persian successes and minimises Persian failures. 
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Tehraa to Mashhad. Zamaii Shah, however, alarmed by these preparations, 
despatched an ambassador with presents to Pafc-h ‘’AH Shah, who was 
easily induced by this means to return to Tehran. The Afghan rebels 
Mahmud and Feroz-ud-Din, already mentioned, were at this time domiciled 
in Persia, or had lately visited it to solicit help of the Shah ; and 
the latter accordingly, in withdrawing from the frontier, stipulated 
that they should be received by Zaman Shah and treated by him in 
future in a manner befitting their rank as princes* The Ghorian 
district situated to the westward of Herat, remained in the hands of the 
Persians, by whom it had been occupied. Not long after this, Mahmud 
and Feroz-ud-Din, hiving been joined by Fateh Khan, Barakzai, obtained 
possession of Herat j and from that place as a base Mahmud subsequently 
advanced to Qandahar, which he captured, Feroz-ud-Din remaining 
behind in charge of Herat. 

In 1801 Zaman Shah was blinded and deposed. Mahmud took his 
place and ruled over all Afghanistan until 1 803, when he was expelled 
from the greater part of the country by Shah Shuja’ and probably 
returned to Herat. 

After the accession of Shah Shuja^ an invasion of the Qandahar 
district was undertaken by Kamran, son of Mahmud, with the assistance 
of Fateh Khan, Barakzai ; but a movement of the Persians against 
Herat obliged him to retrace his steps, Feroz-ud-Din, after corrupting 
the Persian official in charge of Ghorian, had sent a force into that district 
with a view of annexing it to his own government j but the Afghans had 
been defeated in their attempt with heavy slaughter ; and thus it came 
about that the Persian Governor of Khurasan was now at the gates 
of Herat. The operations resulted, according to Persian accounts, in the 
complete humiliation of Feroz-ud-Din, who was obliged to promise to 
pay tribute to Persia in future, to furnish two annual instalments at 
once under the name of arrears, to deliver up his own son as a hostage, and 
to surrender the Persian official with whom he had intrigued in regard to 
Ghorian. These events occurred in 18U5. 

In 1809 or 1810 Mahmud, supported by Fateh Khan, Btokzai, 
again came to the head of affairs in Afghanistan, and Shah Shuja 
was driven from the country. In 1816 or 1817 Hasan ^Ali Mirza, 
who had lately been appointed by his father, the Shah, to the governor- 
ship of Khurasan, advanced upon Herat, capturing the Hazarah strong- 
hold of Mahmudabad by the way. The reason of this incursion was 
the appropriation, once more, by the Afghans of the debatable district 
of Ghorian ; and Feroz-ud-Din, struck with terror at the example of 
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Mahmudabad, where the Persians had behaved with great cruelty, has- 
' tened to relinquish his conquest. Hasan ’Ali Mirza, however, would not 
be appeased, but proceeded to lay siege to Herat in regular form ; 
and Peroz-ud-Din thought it prudent to make full submission, to pay a 
fine of 50,000 Tumans, and to engage that at Herat thenceforth the 
public prayers should be recited, and the coinage struck, in the name 
of the Shah of Persia. The Persians afterwards made an expedition 
into mountainous country against a Piruz Kuh tribe who were harbour- 
ing the late ruler of Ghorian, but it ended in a serious disaster and in the 
retirement of their forces to Mashhad. Meanwhile Peroz-ud-Din had 
appealed to his brother Mahmud at Kabul for assistance against the 
invaders. The result was the despatch of a large Afghan force west- 
wards under Fateh Khan, now Mahmud^s chief minister, who, with the 
rest of the Barakzai family, was already secretly preparing to dispute the 
sovereignty of Afghanistan with the ruling Sadozais. Pateh Khan 
invited the Khan of Khiva to co-operate with him against the Persians 
and was not disappointed of his aid ; but, when this ally had advanced 
as far as Sarakhs, the unwieldy and disunited Afghan army was attacked 
and scattered in Ghorian by a compact Persian force under Hasan 'Ali 
Mirza. During these transactions the palace of Peroz-ud-Din at Herat 
had been plundered and its Sadozai inmates insulted by Dost Muham- 
niad, afterwards ruler of Afghanistan, a younger brother of Pateh Khan ; 
and the Barakzai minister, on his return from his unsuccessful campaign 
against the Persians, whether in expiation of this outrage committed by 
his near relation or with a view to appeasing the Shah of Persia, 
was first blinded by the hand of Kamran and then hacked to pieces under 
the orders of Kamran’ s father, Mahmud. 

A period of several years of turmoil succeeded, during which the 
Barakzai Safdars, of whom Dost Muhammad was now the mOst promi- 
nent, made themselves masters of the greater part of Afghanistan; but 
Herat still remained in the possession of Mahniud and Kamran; the heads 
of the Sadozai family, and had become their place of residence. During 
this troublous time the assistance of the Shah of Persia, for recovering 
Kabul, Was more than once requested by Kamran, 

ESigaofiDost By 1826 the authority of Dost Muhammad had beconae established 

aftVm ’ most of Afghanistan except the Herat and Qandahar prov- 

inces, of which the latter, not being under his powerful protection; 
was liable to encroachments by the Persians. In 1833 'Abbas Mirza, 
the Crown Prince of Persia, who had recently been appointed his fathei-'s 
representative in Khurasan, resolved on an effort for the annexation 
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of Herat* to Persia and applied to the Shah for additional troops, which 
were immediately sent him. Fat-h ^Ali Shah, however, became anxious 
at this time to see his favourite son once more, and summoned him to 
Tehran ; and the charge of the troops and of the military operations 
devolved in his absence, along with the governorship of Khurasan, upon 
the Crown Princess son Muhammad Mirza.' The young prince advanced 
upon Ghorian, which was now again in possession of the Afghans, but 
failed to take it, and passed on to Herat. Advised by M. Baroffsky, a 
Polish oflScer, he began a siege of the town ; but it was defended with 
spirit by Kamran, whose troops made at least one successful sally against 
the Persians i and in the autumn of 1833, in consequence of the death of 
the Crown Prince, who had meanwhile returned to Mashhad, the 
operations were suspended before any definite result had been attained. 
On receiving a bare promise that tribute would in future be rendered 
to the Shah for Herat, — an undertaking already repeatedly given, but 
indifferently or never observed, — Muhammad Mirza withdrew his troops 
and returned to Persia. 


Relations of Persia with Turkey, 1 1797—1834, 

During the reign of Pat-h ^Ali Shah there was from time to time 
friction, and even open war, between Persia and Turkey. 

In 1801, when the Wahhabis from Najd fell without warning upon 
the sacred Shi^ah town of Karbala, plundered it, massacred the 
inhabitants — many of whom were Persians, and desecrated the 
shrine of Husain, a profound and painful sensation ran- through 
Persia. The Shah returned to his capital from an expedition 
in the provinces, and at first proposed to treat Sulaiman Pasha of 
Baghdad as responsible for the catastrophe ,* but on second thoughts, 
aod after being well bribed by the Turkish governor in question, he 
allowed himself to be pacified by an assurance that the Wahhabis 
would be punished by the Turks. 

In or about 1806 war broke out between Persia and Turkey on 
their common frontier north of Kirmanshah. The subject of dispute 

* Au expedition to Herat had been planned by the Persians in 1832, or even 
earlier. The idea was now encouiaged bj Russia, as it had been by Britain in the 
time ot ZamSn Shah ; but Mr, McNeill, the British representative at TebiSn, was 
able for a time to prevent its being carried into execution. 

■f The Persian authorities followed by Watson have probably shown some partiality 
for their own country in describing the national relations with Turhey, especially 
the course of the wars, Vide the remark on page 1866 in regard to Afghan relations 
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seems to have been the Kurdish district of Shehrizor adjoining 
Snlaimaniyah, then governed by a certain 'Abdur Bahman Pasha, a 
Turkish vassal. 'Abdur Rahman, in consequence of a difficulty with 
^Ali Pasha, Wali of Baghdad, retired to Persia ; and his cause was 
espoused by Muhammad ^Ali Mirza, the eldest son of Pat-h Ali Shah, 
who had lately been appointed governor of Kirmanshah. An armed 
conflict followed between the Persian prince and Sulaiman Pasha, the 
son-in-law of ^Ali Pasha, of which the result— according to the 
Persian chroniclers was that the Turks suffered defeat and were 
pursued by the Persians into the neighbourhood of Baghdad, that their 
commander was carried a prisoner to Tehran but afterwards released, 
and that 'Abdur Rahman was reinstated in the government of his 
districts. He agreed to hold them in future as a dependent of Persia ; 
and, as a guarantee of good faith, he placed his son as a hostage in the 
hands of the Persian Government. 

Early in the spring of 1810 there was a movement, under British 
auspices, for a close understanding between Turkey and Persia, and the 
Porte were persuaded by the British Ambassador at Constantinople to 
despatch a representative to the Persian Court. In the following 
autumn the Turkish Envoy duly arrived in Persia ; and, his work there 
being completed, he returned to Constantinople at sometime in 1811. 

In 1811 a disagreement occurred between the Prince Governor of 
Kirmanshah and the Kurdish chief ^Ahdur Hahman Pasha, who had 
lately been instrumental in setting up a new Pasha at Baghdad, and 
who now seemed anxious to repudiate his allegiance to Persia. The 
result was a forward movement by Muhammad ^Ali Mirza, who took 
temporary possession of Sulaimaniyah ; and ^Abdur Rahman Pasha 
made his submission,—- not, however, in time to save the life of the 
son whom he had given as a hostage to the Persians. A little later 
^Abdullah, the new Pasha of Baghdad, moved out against ’Abdur 
Rahman and took Sulaimaniyah j but the Persian Government were 
induced by tbe British Ambassador at Tehran to stand neutral upon this 
occasion. In the end the Pasha of Baghdad was persuaded to pay 
a sum of money to the Shah under the name of compensation for the 
expenses which Persia had incurred through intervention, or preparations 
for intervention, in Kurdistan ; and the Turkish troops were apparently 
withdrawn from the country. 

In 1821 fresh trouble arose from the protection by tbe Turkish 
authorities at Erzeroum of two tribes which the governor of 
Azarbaijan, then ^ Abb as Mirza, the Crown Prince of Persia, claimed 
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as beloDging to his jarisdietion. It ended in a successful invasion of 
Turkish territory by the Persian forces^ which penetrated as far as 
Bitlis and occupied various points in the districts that they overran. 
The Turks attempted a counter-attack in the frontier tract of Shehri- 
zor ; but they were worsted by Muhammad ’Ali Mirza, who followed 
up his advantage over them and threatened Baghdad. In July or 
August there was a Turkish force at Mandali^ under the Kehiyah^ to 
cover the capital, where the Pasha remained. At this juncture^ 
however, the Persian prince became dangerously ill and retired 

with his troops to the Persian hills, where he died at Kirind. In 

the north the -war continued under the auspices, upon the Persian 
side, of ^Abbas Mirza. In marching to the relief of one of the 

garrisons established by the Persians upon Turkish soil the Mirza 

achieved a fresh and striking triumph over the Turks, but he then 
withdrew, as the enemy had signified their willingness to treat upon 
that condition, to the Persian side of the border. Meanwhile hosti- 
lities had been renewed on the side of Shehrizor; the Shah him- 
self arrived at Hama dan with a large force, with the supposed 
intention of making under its protection a pilgrimage to Karbala and 
Najaf ; and another victory was gained over the Turks by the son of the 
late Muhammad ^Ali Mirza. When matters had reached this stage, 
however, cholera appeared upon the scene and put an end to the 
military operations. Before peace was actually concluded, a fresh 
rupture with the Pasha of Baghdad took place ; but he was obliged to 
pay an indemnity and to consent, for the future, to the passage through 
his dominions, without payment of tolls, of Persian pilgrims on their 
way to the holy cities of the Shf ahs. Amity was formally restored 
on the 28th of July 1823, some time after the cessation of actual hosti- 
lities, by the first Treaty of Erzeroum. This compact re-established 
the frontier which had existed before the war ; and from this simple fact 
it ma}' perhaps be inferred that the course of the fighting had not been 
entirely unfavourable to the Turks. 


Relations of Persia with other states of the Persian Gulf, 
especially ’Oman, 1797 — 1834. 


'Oman was the state in the Persian Gulf with which, next to the 
Turkish Empire, Persia had most connection during the period under 
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review. The transactions between the two Governments related largely 
to Bahrain affairs j and; in so far as they did^ they are described in the 
chapter on the history of that principality. Others are mentioned in the 
history of the ^Oman Sultanate ; others again; as affecting the Persian 
Coast; are dealt with in a later section of the present chapter ; and h^re 
it will be sufficient merely to enumerate; in chronological order; the leading 
features of the intercourse between the states. 

In 1799; encouraged by the Persian Governor of FarS; the Sultan of 
^Oman declared war upon the ^Utub of Bahrain ; but the only gainer by 
his naval successes was Persia; under whose protection the ^Utub at once 
placed themselves; and to whom they even paid a yearns tribute. The 
Sultau; annoyed at the duplicity of the Shaikh of Bushehr, by whom this 
unexpected turn had been given to the affair; then seized Kharag 
Island ; but he was not able to retain it long. 

In 1802; the Persians actually lent some military assistance to the 
Sultan of ^Oman for his invasion of Bahrain in that year ; but the 
success of the allieS; in consequence of the growth of the Wahhabi 
danger upon the home frontier of ^OmSn, had no permanent results. 

In 1806 Saiyid Badar, a usurping ruler of ^OmaU; forcibly recovered 
with British aid; as will be related hereafter, the fief of Bandar 'Abbas 
and' its dependencies; which had been seized by Persian subjects. 

The nexi Sultan, Saiyid Sa'id, sent an embassy to Shiraz in 1811 to 
solicit help against a Wahhabi invasion of his dominions ; and in the 
following year a Persian contingent was sent to his assistance, but it 
met with disaster in the uplands of 'Oman. In the meantime a Wahhabi 
envoy, Ibiahim-bin 'Abdul Karim, had waited on the Persian Governor 
of Fars at bhiraz to dissuade him from hostile action against the 
Wahhabi power, and had been received with fair words. 

When the Sultan of 'Oman next attacked the Bahrain Islands, in the 
summer of 1816, he was supported, under the orders of the Persian 
Government; by vessels from Bushehr and drafts of fighting men from 
Kangun and 'Asalu ; hut, when after the disastrous failure of his land- 
ing on Muharraq he repaired to Kangun to take on board reinforcements 
promised by the Governor of Fars, he found that the Persians meant to 
seize him by treachery, and accordingly abandoned the enterprise. On 
this occasion a regular agreement had been drawn up, defining the 
financial conditions on which the Persians gave their assistance, and 
practicany assigning to the Sultan the position of a Persian fief-holder in 
Bahrain, should he succeed in taking the islands by means of the 
expedition. 
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In 182»0; there was intense jealousy and secret rivalry between Persia 1820. 
and ^Oman in regard to the possession of Bahrain, which came to tbe 
notice of the commander of the British expedition in that year against 
Ras-al-Khaimah ; but no overt step was taken by either Government. 

This matter is dealt with in a later paragraph. 

An attempt by the Persians to oust the Sultan of ’Oman from his 1823—26. 
Bandar ^ Abbas fief, in 1823, and hostilities which took place between 
Saiyid Sa’id of ^Oman and Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul of Bushehr, in 1826- 
1827, are noticed in a later section of the present chapter. 

Persia took no part in the final and unsuccessful attempt of the 1828—29. 
Saiyid, in 1828, to annex Bahrain to his dominions ; and a settlement 
arranged in the following year between him and the 'Utub was the work 
of Muhaminad-bin-Nasir of the Bushehr family of Shaikhs. 

In 1829, and again in 1830-31, as will be explained further on, 1829—31. 
Saiyid Sa'id nearly became involved in disturbances which took place at 
Bushehr, the reason of his interest being a marriage which he had 
contracted in 1827 with a daughter of the Prince Governor of Shiraz. 


Relations of native powers in India with the Persian Govern- 
ment, 1797-1834. 

At the beginning of this period a diplomatic connection still existed 
between the Government of Tipu Sultan in India and that of Pat-h 
^Ali Shah. The last envoy sent by the doomed ruler of Mysore to 
Persia arrived in the Gulf in the summer of 1799, was sent by the 
Sultan of ^Oman in one of his own vessels from Masqat to Bushehr, and 
probabl}' landed in Persia about the end of August. This mission, 
which brought three elephants and other gifts for the Shah, was rendered 
futile by the overthrow and death of the sender. 

Again, about 1805, the Shah received envoys from the Amirs of Sind, 
who had taken alarm at the progress of the British power in India. 


Relations of Russia with Persia, 1797—1834. 

During the reign of Fat-h ^Ali Shah, Persia was brought into serious 
conflict with Russia ; and in the course of the struggle she lost, in two 
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campaigns; some districts that she had unbil then possessed of the modern 
Transcaucasia. When peace was at length firmly established the 
attitude of Persia towards Russia was found to have undergone a change 
and to have become one of deference and almost submission. 

We have seen that Agha Muhammad Khan had; in 1795-96, invaded 
and occupied Georgia with striking if some vvhat barbarous success; and it 
is probable that until about 1800 Persian prestige in Transcaucasia 
stood as high as Russian. Soon after the accession of Fat-h ’All Shah; 
Gurgm Khan of Georgia; the son and successor of Heraclius, volun- 
tarily professed allegiance to Persia; hut on the 2- 8th of September 
1800; with equal or even greater weakness; he signed away his crown 
in favour of the Tsar. The Russians then proceeded to take possession of 
the country, overthrowing a patriotic party headed by Alexander, a 
younger brother of Gurgin KhaU; and captured Gaiijeh, the modern 
Elizahetpol; but it was not until they advanced to besiege Erivan that 
war with Persia began. 

In the spring of 1804 ^Abhas Mirza, the Crown Prince of Persia, crossed 
the Aras River to oppose the Russians; and in July he was defeated by 
ZizianofE, a Russian Commander of Georgian extraction, in two pitched 
battles; of which the first was fought near Echmiazin and the second 
close to Erivan. The declared intention of the Russians was now to 
take possession of the whole country up to the line of the Aras. The 
Persians, after some experience of the war; resorted to raids by mounted 
forces upon the Russian lines of communication ; and in the end the 
besiegers of Erivan were obliged to retire upon Tifiis. The chief of 
ErivaU; however, by whom the place had been defended, sliowed much 
unwillingness to admit Persian troops to his citadel after the departure 
of the Russian forces. 

In the next year, 1805, the principal scene of operations was the 
district of Karabagh, further to the eastward than Erivan ; and from 
it the Persians seem to have succeeded in expelling the Russians for a 
time. A Russian expeditionary force was landed at Enzeli ; but, fail- 
ing on account of various obstacles to attain Rasht, which was its first 

objective, it was embarked again at the same port. The Persian Crown Prince 
occupied Ganjeh, which had been evacuated by the Russians ; but the 
Muscovites on their part obtained possession of Shisheh, the chief place 
in the Karabagh district, which was nearer than Ganjeh to Persia proper. 
This phase of the war ended with the treacherous assassination of 
Zizianofe at Baku, which the Russians were at the time besieging, by the 
native chief of that place. 
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The Russians^ after this event; recovered Ganjeh and gradually 1805—1^. 
strengthened their hold upon the greater part of the country in dispute. 

At one time they seem to have suggested; as the basis of a treaty; the 
cession to themselves of all the districts north of the Aras except Erivan ; 
hut the proposal was rejected by the Persian monai'ch, who had not yet 
reconciled his mind to the loss of any district hitherto held by Persia. 

In 1808-09; the Russians again besieged ErivaU; under the command 
of Godovitch; and again were obliged to relinquish the siege ; this time 
they fell back upon Ganjeh. In the summer of 1809 the Shah re- 
mained encamped at Chaman UjaU; 30 miles south-east of TabriZ; in 
somewhat dangerous proximity to the frontier; for the Persians never 
had any reliable information of the movements of the Russians. The 
Persians after this pressed the war somewhat energetically for a time, 
the Shah^s eldest soU; Muhammed ^ Ali Mirza; ravaging the country 
from Erivan to the Gokcheh Labe, while his brother ^ Abbas Mirza, 
the Crown Prince, almost succeeded in retaking Ganjeh with the help 
of some of the Armenian inhabitants. The army of the former prince 
was organised; trained and equipped on Persian, that of the latter, so 
far as possible, on European principles. In the early spring of 1810 
Baron Wrede visited the Crown Prince of Persia at Tabriz, to discuss 
terms of peace with him, on the part of General TormasofE, then com- 
manding in Georgia ; but nothing was arranged. At the beginning 
of 181^ a Persian force commanded by Colonel D^Arcy, a British 
officer in the Persian service, defeated a Russian force near Shisheh^ 
killing 300 of the enemy, taking 500 prisoners, and capturing 2 guns, 

In the autumn of the same year, however, a terrible disaster befell the 
army of the Crown Prince, who, after some abortive negotiations with 
the Russians in which the British Ambassador to Persia had taken 
part as an intermediary, was encamped in fancied security at Aslanduz 
on the Persian bank of the Aras. On the 81st of October the Persians 
were surprised in a disadvantageous position ; and on the 1st of Novem 
ber, notwithstanding gallant efforts by Captain Christie and Lieuten- 
ant Lindsay, two British officers employed with the Persian army, to 
retrieve the day, 'Abbas Mirza's force was broken up and scattered. 

The Prince then made the best of his way to Tabriz, saving only 2 out 
of 13 guns. Captain Christie was left wounded on the field and was 
there put to death under the orders of the Russian commander (who 
had been erroneously informed that no British officer would take part 
in the war on the side of the Persians), perhaps because he refused to 
surrender, but possibly with even slighter justification. 

1?8 A 
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Both sides remained in arms for a year after the battle of Aslanduz, 
and Lankni’an was taken by the Russians at the beginning of 1813, 
but upon the Aras the Russian arms made no progress. It must be 
remembered that during a part of these campaigns Russia was 
weighed down by serious di^Seulties in Europe, and especially by Napo- 
leon's invasion in 1812-1^3, but for which the Russian advance in 
Transcaucasia would doubtless have been more rapid and more decisive. 

At length, on the 24th (1 2th) of October 1813, peace was concluded 
between Russia and Persia at Gulistan, a place in Karabagh. Russia 
declined . to agree to the appearance of the British Ambassador in 
Persia as a mediator between the parties, but his good offices were 
accepted and utilised, The Treaty of Gulistan established a frontier, 
on a basis described as the status quo ad praesentem^ by which the bulk 
of Georgia, — including Karabagh, but excluding Erivan and Nakhshi- 
van,— was provisionally assigned to Russia ; but the final adjustment 
of the boundary was left to be made by a joint Commission , to whom 
power was even reserved of altering the proposed division of the 
country in case it should be found not to correspond with the facts of 
previous possession. No attempt at all was made to define the course 
of the new frontier in the district of Talish, adjoining the Caispian Sea ; 
and the difficulty there was thrown entirely on the future Commis- 
sioners. An Exclusive right of keeping ships of war in the ('aspian 
Sea was conferred on Russia ; and Russia on her pai’t undertook to 
support the prince whom the Shah might nominate, as heir to the 
Persian throne, against any faction that might dispute his right. An 
intention of interchanging Ambassadors was expressed ; the appoint- 
ment of Consuls or trade agents by the one power at places in the 
territory of the other was authorised; and the import and export 
duties leviable lu Persia upon Russian merchandise were limited to a 
simple 6 per cent., only once chargeable. 

The Treaty of Gulistan was probably not regarded by either of the 
parties as a final settlement between them ; and the Shah, after an 
interval, sent an Envoy to St. Petersburg to request Russia to give up 
a part of the territories which she had obtained under it. In return 
General Yermolofi, the Russian Governor-General of Georgia and 
Ambassador to Persia, visited Tehran; but, so far from his being 
authorised to make any concessions, he had instructions to press a variety 
of new demands of an alarming character upon the Persian Court 
Nothing, consequently, followed from this exchange of missions; and 
when the Commissioners for demarcation of the frontier at length met, 
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the result; as might have been foreseen from the provisional and in- 
definite nature of the Treaty of Gulistan; was to open a boundary 
dispute. Three or four tracts were claimed by both parties^ the prin- 
cipal of these being the Gokcheh district situated between the lake of 
the same name and Erivan. In the summer of 1825 an efiort was 
made to dispose of the Gokcheh question by agreement ; and; when this 
failed; the Russians settled the doubt in their own favour by occupying 
the district with troops. In consequence of this act; and of the un- 
favourable treatment of Muhammadans in the Transcaucasian districts 
obtained by Russia in the last war, an extraordinary frenzy; which under 
ecclesiastical guidance assumed a religious character; suddenly took 
possession of the Persian nation ; and the Shah found himself obliged 
by the unanimous demand of his subjects to insist; contrary to his own 
better judgment; upon the evacuation of Gokcheh by the Russians. 
At this point the Tsar Alexander died and was succeeded by his brother 
Nicholas; who sent Prince Menschikoff to discuss the situation at 
Tehran ; but in the' matter of Gokcheh neither side would yield, and on 
the departure of the Russian Envoy hostilities began. 

Great enthusiasm for the war against the infidels prevailed through- 
out Persia, and volunteers from all parts of the country poured by 
thousands into the camp of ^Abbas Mirza, Crown Prince of Persia, who 
had been appointed to conduct the campaign. The Russians seem to have 
been unprepared for the storm which thus suddenly broke upon them ; and 
in about three weeks the Persians had expelled them from Talish and 
recovered Gokcheh and the other disputed tracts. Everywhere the 
Muhammadan inhabitants of the country rose against the Russians ; 
and at Ganjeh, besides massacring the ^Russian garrison, they extermi- 
nated their Armenian fellow-citizens. A Persian raiding column 
penetrated almost to Tiflis ; and at the end of this first stage of the 
war Shisheh was the only advanced Russian post which had not been 
either evacuated or overpowered. 

Soon, however, the Russians resumed the offensive. -Muhammad 
Mirza, son of 'Abbas Mirza and afterwards Shah of Persia, was 
defeated near Ganjeh and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner; 
Ganjeh itself was recovered by the Russians ; and in September 1826 
a crushing calamity overtook the arms of the Crown Prince in the 
vicinity of Ganjeh. An envoy was then despatched by the Shah to 
Tiflis to propose a pacific settlement ; but the Russians did not deshe 
peace, and they now began to demand the cession of Erivan and 
Nakhshivan, hitherto recognised by them as Persian. 
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Ill the spring of 1827 - the military operations^ which had been 
suspended for a time, were renewed ; but the efforts of the Persians, 
from this time onwards, were crippled by the extraordinary and short- 
sighted parsimony of Fat-h ^Ali Shah. General Paskevitch, who 
had now replaced General Yermoloff, took the field in person, and in 
April his troops had secured Echmiazin. Erivan was invested by the 
Russians from the 8th of May to the 1st of July, but without success. 
On the 81st of July the important Persian stronghold of Mahmudabad on 
the Aras fell by treachery ; but a part of the garrison, consisting of 
Bakhtiyaris, escaped from the place without surrendering. On the 29th 
of August the Russians sustained a defeat near Echmiazin ; but, quickly 
recovering themselves, they advanced again and drove the Persians across 
the Aras. At the end of September the Persian post of Sardarabad was 
abandoned ; and Erivan, left isolated by the loss of this place and of 
^Abbasabad, was again besieged by the Russians. 

The Shah now completely withdrew his financial support from the 
Crown Prince, and two great catastrophes to Persia almost immediately 
terminated the war. Erivan surrendered on the ISth of October 1827 ; 
and almost simultaneously Tabriz, the capital of Azarbaijan, situated at a 
considerable distance within the Persian frontier, was occupied by the 
Russians. The submission of Persia had now become inevitable ; but 
the negotiations for peace were protracted from November IS 27 to 
February 1828 by the obstinacy with which the Shah resisted the 
demand of the victors for a pecuniary indemnity. 

At last, on the 21st of February 182 peace was concluded at the 
village of Turkmanchai between General Paskevitch and ^Ahhas Mirza, 
acting as plenipotentiaries for their respective sovereigns. Under the 
Treaty which they arranged, all the country to the north of the Aras 

River, as well as the fortress of bbasabad and the districts of Talish 

and Mughan to the south of it, became Russian territory, Persia being 
thus finally deprived of Erivan and Naklishivan. The war indemnity 
payable by Persia to Russia was f^xed at five million Tumans or thirty 
million silver roubles. The condition regarding the exclusive right of 
ussia to maintain war vessels in the Caspian Sea, embodied in the 
Treaty of Gulistan, was re-affirmed ; and an undertaking was given by 
•ussia to recognise, both immediately and in the future, the right of 
Abbas Mirza to succeed Fat-h *Ali Shah. In one clause of the Treaty 
e permanent residence of an Ambassador from either sovereign at the 


equivalent twenty 

mm lonhka. Five milhon Tumaus was equal at •this time to about £8.500,000. 
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Court of the other was distinctly contemplated ; and a stipulation was 
likewise inserted for the mutual reception of Consuls. A commercial 
Treaty^ attached to the political Treaty, limited the duties on Russian 
trade as before to five per cent., besides which it conferred on Russian 
subjects the right to acquire house property and business premises in 
Persia, along with inviolability of domicile. The instalments by which 
the war indemnity should be discharged were regulated, and the 
ceremonies to be observed in the reception of Russian Ambassadors and 
other diplomatic officials in Persia were fixed, by separate protocols in 
connection with the main Treaty. 

The Treaty of Turkmanchai did not at once remove all difficulties 
between Persia and Russia. In August 18‘28, in consequence of a pro- 
vision of the Treaty by which, if an instalment of the war indemnity 
remained unpaid after a certain date, Azarbaijan was to be detached 
from Persia and either handed over to Russia or constituted^ a separate 
Khanate, Persia, through the improvidence of the Shah and his ministers 
all but forfeited that valuable province. Again in February 1829, 
through the murder of M. Grebaiodoff, the Russian Minister at 
Tehran, and his suite by an infuriated mob which some of his demands, 
founded upon the Treaty, had roused to action, a very dangerous crisis 
was produced ; but Khusrau Mirza, a son of the heir apparent, who was 
deputed to St. Petersburg as the Shah’s representative, was able not 
only to secure the condonement of this outrage on very moderate terms 
as to reparation, but even to obtain the remission of oue-tenth of the 
whole war indemnity. After this event the ascendency of Russia at the 
Persian Court was for a time almost undisputed, and the foreign policy of 
Persia, especially upon her north-eastern frontier, began to be influenced 
by the designs and interests of Russia. 


Relations of France with Persia, 1797—1834. 

It was however by Prance, rather than by Russia, that Persia was 
first brought npou the stage of European international politics ; and to 
the diplomacy of that country, as directed by Napoleon, we must now 
turn our attention. 

The Bruguiere-Olivier mission from the French Directory, which 
visited Tehran in 1796 and marked the commencement of French interest 
in Persian affairs, had no practical outcome ; and the first advances of 
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Napoleon to Persia were similarly resultless. The time; the medium; and 
the nature of these first advances are subject to some doubt, owing to 
discrepancy between the accounts given by various * authorities ; and 
this much only appears certain, that they were made through an Asiatic 
who had some diflSculty, if he did not altogether ^f ail, in establishing his 
character as a French emissary to the satisfaction of the Persian 
Government. Further communications were made to the Persian Court 
by French political agents in Syria and Turkish ^Iraq ; and in the 
autumn of 1804 a properly authenticated proposal for joint action against 
the Russians was transmitted by the Government of France to that of 
Persia, It waS; however, virtually ignored by the Shah; who was at the 
time in expectation of receiving substantial help against Russia from 
Great Britain; and whO; as France and Russia were then at peace, 
probably doubted the good faith of the offer. 

The next step taken by Napoleon, war having in the meanwhile 
begun between France and Russia, was of a more decided character ; it 
consisted in the deputation to Tehran of Colonel Romieu, who was 
furnished with proper credentials, and the accompaniments of whose mis- 
sion were such as to ensure for him a proper degree of attention. His 
instructions were to suggest that Persia should relinquish her alliance 
with Britain and substitute for it one with France, who would in return 
send a minister to reside at Tehran, grant a subsidy for the military 
operations against Russia, and even send troops to assist the Persian army 
in Georgia. Colonel Romieu arrived at the Persian capital in the summer 
of 1805, met with a somewhat frigid reception, and shortly afterwards 
died at the Persian capital ^ hut his single interview with the Shah seems 


The author of the mauusciipt from which Brydges’ of the Kajars is 

translated says (pages 274— 5) that a Freuch letter, which the Persians could not 
understand, was delivered to a Persian emissary at Baghdad, apparently in 1801, by 
an individual who represented himself to be an Ambassador from the French Grovern- 
ment, but whom the Persian Government decided to treat as an impostor. According 
to Watson {Eistory of Persiat page 152} the first declared French emissary was an 
Armenian merchant who came from Baghdad to Tehran in 1801, but who, on account 
of the unintelligibility of his credentials, of his own appearance, and of that of his 
following, failed to obtain the confidence of the Persian Court. Rawlinson {England 
and Russia in th^ East, page 15, footnote) makes the bearer of the earliest letters 
“a certain Shahrokh Khan, who had travelled to Paris on his private affairs, and 
had met with much attention from the Fiench authorities he gives the date as 
1802, and he seems to indicate, as does also Kaye (History of the Ifhr in Afghanistan, 
Volume I, page 45) that the overtures of which he was the medium were regarded 
as genuine, hut were repelled. Rawliuson adds, however, that reason was after- 
wards fotind for suspecting that these letters to the Persian Government emanated from 
irresnonsihie French intriguers in Sjria, etc. 
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to have had some effect upon the royal mind^ in which a doubt as to the 
availability of British support against Russia had by this time arisen. 

The negotiations begun by Colonel Romieu were continued by Mission of 
M. Jaubert; who reached Tehran in May 1806, having been seized on to’Percia, 
his way and for some time imprisoned by the Pasha of Bayazid, whose 
Government, the Porte, were at this time in alliance with Russia against 
France. The new French Envoy found Fat-h ^Ali Shah, who had 
renounced all hope of active assistance by the British, fully disposed to 
accede to his proposals. Indeed that monarch had lately, since the death 
of Colonel Romieu, caused an application for help to be made to France on 
his behalf through the French Ambassador at Constantinople, and had 
even despatched a letter to Napoleon by the medium of ^ M. Outrey, 
a Frenchman. The result of M. Jaubert^s mission to Persia, which was 
of short duration, was the despatch of a return mission to France. 

The individual selected to accompany M. Jaubert to Europe was Mission of 
Mirza Muhammad Riza, the principal adviser of the Shah^s eldest son 
Muhammad ^Ali Mirza : and, his movements being more rapid than Eiza to Eu- 
those of M. Outrey, who had preceded him, he overtook that gentleman ’ 
at Constantinople. By his instructions he was empowered to conclude 
an alliance on equal terms between Persia and France, directed against 
Russia j and he was authorised to hold out a hope that the Shah would 
join with Napoleon in operations on the side of Afghanistan, and that 
he might eventually cede him a port or some other place in the province 
of Fars from which the French could act against British India. The 
result was a ttreaty of alliance, in the sense desired by the Persians, which 
was ratified by Napoleon at Finkinstein on the 10th May 1807 ; and . 

M. Jaubert was at once sent back to Persia to announce its terms.. 

Hardly had these arrangements been completed,* when Napoleon found Mission of 
himself obliged to reconsider and revise them ; for, with the establishment 
of complete amity between himself and the Tsar Alexander at Tilsit in Persia, 
July 1807, action by France against Russia in the interests of Persia 1807—09. 
ceased to be possible. But the Emperor, for the sake of the designs, that 


* The name is tke same as that of a French physician and merchant at Baghdad 
who co-operated with the Bruguike-Olivier mission there in 1796-97. See page 
t The test of this Treaty will be found in Mr. J. Talhoys Wheeler’s Memorandum 
onPersain Affairs^ 1871 ; Appendix II, Napoleon guarateed the integrity of Persia j 
recognised the title of Persia to Georgia, then in Russian possession ; undeitook to 
establish a Minister Plenipotentiary at Tehran j and engaged to supply the Shah with 
arms (on payment) and with military instructors. The Shah on his part was pledged to 
break with Britain, to expel the Pritish from Peisia, to induce Afghans to join him 
in an attack on British India, and to assist a French expedition against the Biitish in 
India, if undertaken. But the treaty was never, apparently, ratified by the Shah. . . 
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he entertained in the East^ to a partnership in which lie had now admitted 
the Tsar, was anxious to preserve an understanding with Persia ; and 
he ^ therefore sent General Gardanne to the Shah to endeavour to 
readjust mattei’s on a basis of mediation — instead of armed intervention — 
by France in the Georgian question. With General Gardanne there 
returned to Persia Mirza Muhammad Riza^ bringing the treaty, already as 
good as superseded, which had been arranged through himself. The suite 
of the French Envoy consisted of 24 persons. He was received with much 
distinction by the Shah, who conferred on him a new Persian order 
and the honorary title of Khan ; and soon afterwards a Persian represent- 
ative in the person of one A star Khan, Afshar, took his departure for 
Europe as bearer of letters and presents for Napoleon. The exact time 
of the arrival of the Gardanne mission in Persia cannot be ascertained, 
nor do we know the nature of the work t with which it was at first occu- 
pied there. According to one authority a Franco- Persian treaty was 
arranged by which, among other matters, the island of Khai'ag J was 
ceded to France j and there is reason to believe that efforts were made 
to induce the Shah to prepare for joining in a French demonstration 

^ So Eawlinson {England and Busna in the Eaht, page 17), who seems to have 
made the most thorough study of the question ; but from Watson’s account ( History 
of Persia, pages 158— -159), in which he possibly Mows native Persian authorities 
(see for example Brydges’ Dynasty of the Kajars, pages 332—379), it would appear that 
General Gardanne arrived in Persia before the pacification of Tilsit and that he did 
not distinctly announce any desire on the part of his master to depart from the Pin- 
kinstein conditions. 

tKaye {History of the War in Afglianistmi, Volume 1, page 60) who places 
the strength of General Gardanne’s European staff at about 70 persons, states that 
some of them visited Bashehr, Bandar ’Abbas, and other places in the Gulf and made 
surveys of harbours ; but the present wiiter has met with nothing in the Persian 
Gulf records corroborative of this assertion, and the authority of Morior ( Journey, 
page 30) seems opposed to it, as he indicates that the Shah prevented the French 
from visiting Boshehr and even Shiraz. 

I Morier in Ms Journey, page 394. The same author makes the following remark, 
referring to an earlier period, which is not confirmed, so far as the present writer is 
aware, by information from any other source ; By a treaty signed at Paris, and 
negotiated by M. Pyrault at Bassora, Kerim Khan, the Regent of Persia, engaged to 
cede Kharrack ; but the suppression of the French East India Company intervened, 
and the object was neglected."’ A Commercial Treaty, to be negotiated at Tehran, was 
mentioned in the treaty of Pinkinstein ; and the text of such a Treaty, purporting to 
have been drawn up in December 1807 and to be signed by General Gardanne 
and two Persian Ministers, is given by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler in his Memorandum 
on 1871, Appendix II. Under it Kharag was to have been made 

over to the Trench on the rendition of Georgia and other provinces to Persia by Russia. 
This fact goes far to, explain the extraordinary solicitude about Kharag shown by 
General Malcolm, and the Government of India in 1808. 
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against India in tlie following year. But tlie war between Persia and 
Kussia forced the question of Georgia into prominence^ and in that connec- 
tion the French Em^oy was unable to afford the Shah any real satisfaction. 
When General Godovitch^ in 1808^ advanced to besiege Erivan^ General 
Gardanne gave the Shah a guarantee that the Russians would not com- 
mence hostilities unprovoked^ proceeded himself to the head-quarters of 
the Crown Prince at Khoi^ and despatched his assistant M. Lajarre to 
remonstrate with the Russian Commander ; but these measures did not 
avert the attack threatened by the Russians, and the credit of the 
French at Tehran declined thereafter in a marked degree. When the 
British mission under Sir Harford Jones, of which the function was 
to counteract the proceedings of General Gardanne, arrived at Isfahan 
at the beginning of February 1809 on its way to the capital, the 
French Envoy entered a protest against its reception ; but the reaction 
of the Persian Government against French influence was now far 
advanced, the French protest was disregarded, and after the middle of 
March General Gardanne retired from Persia by way of Tabriz. His 
assistant, M. Lajarre, lingered for a time at Tiflis ; and M. Jouannin, 
the Secretary of the Mission, clung pertinaciously to Tehran until Sir 
H. Jones was able to procure his dismissal to Azarbaijan, whence, seeing 
no advantage in remaining there, he proceeded to Constantinople. 
General Gardanne'^s failure may have been due in part to the precipitancy, 
parsimony and hauteur with which he is charged by his British opponent j 
but the principal reason was, no doubt, the impracticability of the French 
policy in Persia, which, while it threatened to embroil the Shah with 
the Government of India, afforded him no effectual protection against 
the encroachments of Russia. This did not however save General 
Gardanne, if a Persian narrative may be trusted, from the displeasure 
of Napoleon, on his unexpected reappearance in Europe. Askar Khan, 
the Persian Envoy to Paris, from whom no news had been received by 
his own Government during his sojourn at the French capital, then 
returned, or was recalled, to Persia ; but he brought with him nothing 
beyond vague assurances of fi-iendship and satisfaction on the part of 
the Emperor. The era of French influence in Persia was at an end ; and 
few traces of it remained, unless in some * military improvements ini- 
tiated by members of the Gardanne mission, in the fortification of the 

* One of General Gardanne*s staff, a M. Terdiel:, had devoted himself with much 
success to training a part of the Persian army on European principles. In 1821 
Muhammad *Ali -Mirza, though not an admher of European methods like his brother 
*Abhas, had still some French officers with him, who, on his death, mostly transferred 
theii* services to Ran jit Singh in the Pan jab. 
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frontier post of 'Abbasabad, and possibly in the presence for a time of 
some French oflicers with the Persian army. 


General political relations of Britain with Persia, 1797—1834. 


We are now in a position to trace^ with some appreciation of its 
meaning, the general policy of Britain in Persia during the reign of 
Fat-h ^Ali Shah. The leading motive of that policy was, at first, fear 
of an invasion of Upper India by the Afghans under Zaman Shah, with 
whose proceedings, it was thought^ some of the Muhammadan states of 
India might associate themselves. These apprehensions soon gave place 
to a dread of Napoleon's designs in the East by which British diplomacy 
was aroused to put forth some considerable efforts in Persia. Ijater, 
when the danger from Prance had also passed away, it became the 
principal task of the British representative at Tehran to counteract, so 
far as possible, the growing activity and influence of Eussia.. 

Anglo-Persian questions arising specifically out of affairs in the 
Persian Gulf were in no case of first-rate importance ; they will be dealt 
with separately in a later section of this Chapter. 

Mission of At the beginning of September 1798 the first British emissary to 
Khan *^to Fat-h 'Ali Shah left Bombay ; this was * Mehdi 'Ali Khan, 

Persia and a Persian gentleman of Khurasani extraction, but domiciled in India, 
selected for the duty by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Governor 
Briti|h ^ ^ Bombay. The mission was afterwards described as a temporary 

Bnshek, deputation to the Court of Persia under the instructions of the Governor- 
General hut the Envoy, at his departure from India, was appointed 
substantive British Besident at Bushehr. The chief political objects 
of Mehdi 'Ali Khan’s journey were, first, to induce the ruler of Persia 
to keep Zaman Shah in play upon the western border of Afghanistan, 
by which means he would be prevented from descending upon the plains 
of India ; and, second, to make arrangements for the exclusion of French 
influence from Persia, In connection with the former of these purposes 
an expenditure of two to three lakhs of rupees annually at the discretion 
of Mehdi 'Ali Khan seems to have been sanctioned, or at least contem- 
plated, by the Government of India. In his capacity as British E,esident 

* Mehdi 'Ali Khan enjojed the full confidence of Mr. Duncan, under whom he had 
served in some capacity at Ghazipur ; hut in the Deccan scandalous stories to his 
disadvantage were current. See Kaye's Life of J. Malcolm, M olume I., pages 
114—5, footnote. 
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at BuBhehr; the Envoy was further expected to increase the East India 
Company's sale of European goods in Persia^ and to obtain better prices 
for their imports than had of late prevailed. 

Mehdi ^Ali Khan began his work at Masqat, where, as is related in 
another place, he obtained from the Sultan of ^Oman a concession for the 
establishment of a British Eactory at Bandar ^Abbas ; but the Govern- 
ment of Bombay did not advise the Government of India to take 
immediate advantage of the grant, unless for the purpose of forestal- 
ling the French, who were suspected of desiring to set up a station there. 
Mehdi ^Ali Khan also mentioned the possibility of establishing a British 
settlement on Kharag : but, on account of the constant disturbances 
between the Shaikh of Bushehr and other claimants, he did not recom- 
mend the project. 

On the 3rd of October 1798 Mehdi ^Ali Khan received charge of the 
Bushehr Residency from Mr. Hankey Smith, by whom it was held>.at 
his arrival ; but that gentleman absolutely declined to deliver the British 
flag to the will of a Musulman unless under a positive command from 
the Government of Bombay ; and he advanced a number of reasons for 
his refusal, some of ^hich were not wanting in cogency. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, however, took a severe view of Mr. Smithes behaviour, 
cast some reflections upon his sanity, and ordered him to make the flag 
over at once to Mehdi ^Ali Khan, who was to hoist it with some degree 
of ceremony in the presence of as many British offlcers as could be 
assembled, but not of Mr. Hankey Smith. 

Mehdi ^Ali Khan, after this, opened a correspondence with the Shah's 
ministers ; but he thought it well to disguise the chief objects of his 
mission, and he therefore substituted a letter of his own for that from 
the Governor of Bombay which he had brought with him, and gave out 
that he had been sent merely to convey to Fat-h 'Ali Shah the condolences 
of the British upon his uncle’s death and their congratulations upon his 
own accession. The Shah had already determined upon undertaking 
hostilities against his neighbour, the ruler of Afghanistan ; and the 
British representative accordingly, though he expressed his personal 
approval as a pious Shi^ah, and even suggested that the claims of 
Mahmud to Herat would provide a specious ground of action, avoided 
all mention of his employers' anxiety for something to be done against 
Zaman Shahj— an anxiety which, if it had been allowed to appear, would 
certainly have involved them in expense. In July 1799 Fat*h 'Ali Shah 
was at Mashhad, actively threatening the Afghan border, and Mehdi 
'Ali Khan had reached Shiraz, where he met with a highly honorific 
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i'6ceptioii, and was in constant correspondence with His Persian Majesty. 
On the 4th of December 1799 Mehdi ’Ali Khan arrived at Tehran, 
whither the Shah had meanwhfle returned from Khui-asan, and became 
the guest of Haji Ibrahim, at this time still the principal minister. In 
three audiences which he had of the Shah, within as many weeks of his 
arrival, the Khan was successful in despatching the political business of 
his mission entirely to his own satisfaction. In particular he secured 
that orders should be issued “to all the seaports of Persia to be watchful 
and to seize on whoseover of the depraved French may make their 
appearance by sea or land, under whatever disguise, that they may not 
escape with life.'’ The cost of the Envoy’s proceedings at Tehran 
has been estimated at two and-a-half lakhs of rupees. One item of 
hs. 17;000 forthe equipment of the Afghan claimants Mahmud and 
Peroz-ud-Din seems to have been regarded with suspicion or disapproval 
by the Government of India, by whom it was not passed until several 
years after. 
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About this time Mehdi ^Ali Khan must have become aware of his 
own approaching supersession as British Envoy to the Persian Court by 
Captain John Malcolm, whose mission will shortly claim our attention ; 
for letters informing him of the intentions of the Government of India 
had been despatched from Bombay in the preceding September. In these 
he was ordered by the Government of Bombay to place himself, in 
his capacity as Eesideiit, entirely at his successor's disposal ; and various 
services which he might render Captain Malcolm were explained. Mehdi 
'Ali Khan would not have been human had he not represented to his 
superiors the hardship of being thus superseded in the height of his 
success ; but he bowed with a good grace to their decision. He seems 
to have returned to the Gulf via Baghdad and Basrah, and his first 
meeting with Captain Malcolm took place at Bushehr on the 3rd of 
May 1800. 
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The last political matter of importance in which Mehdi ^Ali Khan 
figured as a principal was a scheme, suggested by him at the beginning 
of August 1800, for the seizure of Masqat by the British under cover 
of a lease granted by the Shah of Persia, such as he reported himself 
able at any time to obtain. This proposal, which was professedly aimed 
at the French, was apparently not taken into serious consideration by 
the British authorities. Mehdi ''Ali Khan continued to hold the Residency 
of Bushehr until his retirement from the East Indian Company's service 
in April 1803, 
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The Mission to Persia of Captain JoliQ Malcolm^ Assistant British First Mission 
Resident at Haidarabad in the Deccan, appears to have been resolved on Malcolm^^^to 
by Lord Mornington, Governor-General of India, about the beginning 
of August 1799. Its scope, as understood by Captain Malcolm himself, 
was ‘^to relieve India from the annual alarm of Z^maun Shah^s 
^Mnvasion, which is always attended with serious expense to the Company, 
by occasioning a diversion upon his Persian provinces ; to counteract 
the possible attempts of those villainous but active democrats, the 
French and ^^to restore to some part of its former prosperity a 
trade which has been in a great degree lost. There was there- 
fore no essential difference between the objects of this Mission and those 
which Mehdi ^Ali Khan had been sent to achieve in the previous year ; 
but it enjoyed a higher prestige, as proceeding from the Governor- General 
of India instead of the Government of Bombay, and it was equipped 
on a more magnificent scale. Captain Malcolm'^s staff included six 
^European officers, of whom three were Political Assistants ; the military 
escort consisted of nearly a hundred native Indian troops, partly cavalry 
and partly infantry ; and there were, in addition to these, a host of Indian 
servants and followers. On arrival in Persia a large number of Persian 
attendants were added to the strength of the Mission, which came in the 
end to amount to not less than 500 persons. 


Captain Malcolm, with his party, left India in the Bombay and 
Harrington on the 29th of December 1799, and on the 1st of 
February 1 800 lie arrived at Bushehr, whence he at once addressed letters to 
the Persian Court. Ceremonial and other difficulties retarded his progress 
towards the capital, and be did not reach Shiraz till the middle of June, 
nor Isfahan until late in October. Captain Malcolm had his first audience 
of the Shah at Tehran on the 16th of November 180(i : and from that 
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date until his departure, at the end of January 1801, negotiations were 
in active progress. Captain Malcolm left Persia by the route of 
Hamadan ; he crossed into Turkish ten’itory on the 15th of March 180]^ 
he halted again at Bushehr on his way to India from tne 22nd to 
the 24th of April ; and he finally arrived at Bombay on the 1 8th of 
May, having encountered a dangerous gale after leaving Masqat, 


At the time of Captain Malcolm^s entry into Tehran the power of Captain 

Zaman Shah for mischief on the side of India was already, through 

the operation of various causes, practically at an end ; and there were at Tehran, 
— November 

* Namely Captain W. Campbell, First Assistant; Lieutenant C. Pasley and 
Mr. R. Strachey, Assistants ; Lieutenant J, Colebrooke, commanding the escort; 

Mr. G. Briggs, Surgeon j and Mr. W. Hollingberry, Writer. 
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as yet no tangible evidences of French activity in Persia. The British 
nvoy therefore at first devoted, or appeared to devote, most of his atten- 
tion to the conclusion of a Commeroial Treaty, and left it to the Persians 
to press, — which they did not fail to do, — for the formation of poli- 
tical engagements. In the commercial Treaty, however, Captain Malcolm 
would have inserted a clause conferring possession of the islands of 
Qishm, Hanjam and Kharag upon the Britia, with rights of occupation 
and fortification ; but this condition was strenuously Opposed by the 
Shah and his ministers from a belief that the British power in India 
had sprung from similar grants, and ultimately it was eliminated 
from the discussions. 

The Political Treaty, as finally signed on the 28th of January 1801, 
bore that amity should be maintained between Britain and Persia ; 
that, if the ruler of Afghanistan were ever to show an intention of 
invading India, the Shah should ky waste his dominions, and that, in 
any treaty of peace which the Shah might make with him, a stipulation 
should be inserted for the abandonment by the Afghans of all designs 
upon British territory; that, in event of the Afghans or the French 
making war upon Persia, the British should supply the Persians with 
guns and military stores ; that, if a French force should attempt to effect a 
lodgment upon any Persian coast or island, a joint Anglo-Persian 
expedition should be organised to expel them ; and finally that, if the 
French were to apply for leave to establish a settlement in any such 
position, their request should be refused by Persia. 

The provisions of the Commercial Treaty, signed on the same 
date, were that the merchants of each of the contracting powers 
were to enjoy security and official protection in the territories of the 
other ; that British and Indian merchants in the service of the English 
Governments^ probably, in the employment of the Eabt India 
Company) should be free to settle at all places in Persia ; that no duties 
should be levied upon goods which were bom jide the property of either 
Government, but that the usual duties might, if such goods were sold, 
be realised from the purchasers ; that in either country the merchants 
of the other should be entitled, on certain conditions, to official assistance 
in obtaining payment of debts and redress of injuries ; that the British 
representatives in Persia should be at liberty to employ as many Persian 
subjects as their affairs might require, and to punish them in event of mis* 
conduct, but without injury to life or limb ; that the British should 
be free to build residences for themselves in all the ports and cities of 
Persia, and to sell or rent the same at their pleasure ; that aid should be 
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given; in the territory of either power, to vessels under the flag of the 
other entering its harbours in a damaged condition, and that, in case of 
shipwreck, property lost should be restored— so far as possible— to the 
owners, who should be bound to pay proper salvage ; that European and 
Indian employes of the British Government, if desirous of leaving Persia, 
should be allowed to do so at any time and to remove their property 
with them ; and that the duty to be recovered by the Persian Govern- 
ment from purchasers of the East India Company's iron, steel, lead, 
broad-cloth and perpets should not exceed one per cent, ad 'calorem^ 
while the customs tariffs of both countries were to remain otherwise 
unaltered, and other questions relating to commerce were to be settled 
at another opportunity. 

These were the tangible results of the employment of seven European 
officers during a period of nearly a year and-a-half, and of an enormous 
expenditure, forming an inconvenient precedent for the future, in presents 
to the ministers and leading men of Persia. In view of the fact that 
the treaty provisions relating to Afghanistan were from the first 
unnecessary and that those referring to France did not avail to prevent 
French intrigues in Persia, while those bearing on commerce were 
mostly of a commonplace and non-controversial character, the outcome 
must be accounted meagre ; but a favourable opinion of the wealth, if 
not of the power, of Britain, and of the intelligence and character of 
British officers, had been diffused throughout Persia, in its length and 
bresdth, by the proceedings of the Mission. 

The two Treaties arranged by Captain Malcolm had been signed by 
him and by Haji Ibrahim, the Prime Minister of Persia ; and the Shah, 
as a token of bis acceptance, had caused a Farman requiring his oflScials 
to observe its terms to he attached to each. It remained to arrange for 
a corresponding ratification by the Governor-General of India ; and for 
this purpose, and for that of disposing of the points connected with 
trade which remained unsettled, Fat-h 'Ali hah undertook to sehd a 
return mission to India. In selecting a representative his choice fell 
upon one of the principal merchants of Bushehr, Haji Khalil ^ by name, 
who was ambitious of figuring as an envoy, who had taken 
gome part in the negotiations at Tehran, and against whose nomination 
Captain Malcolm had nothing to say. The terms of Haji Khalil's 
employment seem to have been, simply, that his deputation to India 
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* This Haji Khalil was partner in a large shipping concern with Messrs. S. Manesty 
and H. Jones of Basrah and a Portagaeie merchant of Calcntta. 
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should involve his royal master in no expense^ beyond that of providing 
him with a court dress and some articles of horse furniture, together 
with the title of Khan and permission to wea.r a particular bind of 
ornament in his cap. A frigate-of-war was detailed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to convey the Persian Envoy from Bushehr to India ; 
but before its arrival he had chartered on his own account, for Es. 8,300, 
a native vessel of which Mehdi ^Ali Khan, the British Kesident, was part- 
owner. This vessel Haji Khalil detained for about seven months without 
paying demurrage to the proprietors, who had expected him to discharge it 
in!about 40 days ; and the East India Company's ship also was kept by 
him idle at Bushehr for nearly four months. In the end he made the 
voyage in the chartered vessel, escorted hy the Company's frigate. 
From the 3rd to the 7th of May 1802, the Persian Envoy was at 
Masqat, where he was received by Captain Seton, and on the 21st of 
that month he arrived at Bombay. Mr. Duncan, the Governor, was then 
absent in the interior, and Haji Khalil was received in his absence by 
Mr. Carnae, the member of the Government next in seniority. The 
Mihmandar, or official entertainer appointed on the part of the Governor- 
General, seems to have been Mr. Hankey Smith, formerly Resident at 
Bushehr. 

While arrangements were being made for the Envoy^s onward 
journey to Calcutta, he tarried at Bombay. On the 20tli of July, a few 
days after the death of Mr, Carnae and before the return of Mr. Duncan, 
an unfortunate disturbance arose between some Persians of the Envoy’s 
suite and a guard of honour, composed of Hindu sepoys, which lia,d been 
furnished hy the Government of Bombay. Shots were exchanged; and 
Haji Khalil Khan, on going out of his house to put a stop to the fray, 
was struck fay a stray bullet in the neck and fell dead. Tliree or four 
other persons also received gunshot wounds. 

This untoward event caused unusual sensation in India, both on the 
spot and at Calcutta; and Captain Malcolm, who was now Private 
Secretary to the Governor-General, was sent in haste to Bombay to take 
suitable measures, In the discharge of this task he seems to have writ- 
ten letters of regret and explanation to the ,Shah and his Ministers, to 
have made an inventory of the deceased Envoy^s public and private eff- 
ects, to have advised the immediate payment of gratuities and alms by the 
Government of India to the amount of about a lakh of rupees, and to 
have recommended the grant of family pensions aggregating Es. 4G,000 
a year. The HajI's body was sent to Najaf for interment, attended as 
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far as Baghdad by Mr. Day^ a civil servant of the Bombay establish- 
ment ; but by some the escort of a Christian seems to have been regarded 
as an insult,* rather than as an honour, to the corpse upon its last 
journey. 

When the news of the tragedy first reached Bushehr, a version of it 
by which the whole of the blame was made to rest upon the ill-fated 
Haji himself was invented and communicated to the Persian Court by 
Mehdi \Mi Khan, the British Eesident; but the chief consequence of this 
fiction seems to have been the compulsory retirement of its author upon 
a pension at the recommendation of Captain Malcolm. So unusual an 
incident as the violent death of an ambassador naturally caused 
astonishment at Tehran, and extreme advice is said to have been offered to 
the Shah by a youthful member of his family, but in the end the matter 
was passed over by the Persian Government with complete indifference. 

Mr, Lovett, the successor of Mehdi ^Ali Khan in the Bushehr Eesi- 
dency, fell ill not long after his arrival in Persia; and in February 1804, 
without obtaining the orders of Government, he made over charge of his 
appointment to Mr. Manesty, the British Resident at Basrah. Mr. 
Manesty, who had reasons of his own for entering into this arrangement, 
almost immediately set out for Tehran, representing himself as an Envoy 
from the Governor- General of India to the Shah. On arrival at the 
Persian Court he met with a cordial reception ; and he was able to obtain 
a Farman for the settlement of two cases of theplunderof wrecked British 
ships which had occurred in the Persian Gulf; but, the first Perso-Russian 
war having now actually begun or being upon the point of breaking out, 
he soon found himself pressed by the Persians with questions' and 
demands to which he was not in a position to return any answer. Mean- 
while the Governor-General, who had become aware of Mr. Manesty^s 
proceedings, peremptorily ordered him to return to Basrah ; and so ended 
his unauthorised venture. The Governor-General in the first instance 
directed that payment of some bills which Mr. Manesty had presumed to 
draw upon the Government of India in the character of envoy should be 
refused ; but afterwards, partly out of consideration for Mr. Manesty’s 

* Bee an amusing note in Brydges’ Mission (Ro. VIT, pages ix— x) regarding the 
opinion of Sulaiman Pasha of Baghdad, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ Hajee Kheleel lived an infidel, and with infidels, and therefore, was destined to hell : 
he was, however, murdered by infidels and so became a shaky de (martyr), this gave 
him a chance of paradise ; hut his former friends have robbed him of this chance by 
deputing an infidel to attend bis corpse to the grave ; his fata therefore is now fixed, 
and you may carry him to the devil in any manner you like best." 
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personal safety and partly lest the public credit should be affected, this 
Older was rescinded, and it was arranged instead to hold Mr Manesty 
personally responsible for the expenditure that he had improperly in- 
curred. 

The negotiations interrupted by^ the untimely death of Haji Khalil 
Khan in 1802 were not resumed until 1805, when* Agha Muhammad 
Nabi a wealthy and respectable merchant and a dose connection in 
various ways of the deceased Envoy, \vas appointed by the Shah to be his 
successor, The principal motive of the Persian monarch in taking this 
step was to obtain protection against the Russians, of whose vengeance, 
in consequence of the treacherous murder of General Zizianoff by the 
Persian commandant of Baku he now stood in dread; but lie may also 
have been moved by the solicitations and bribes of the Agha himself who 
for personal reasons was anxious to obtain the appointment, and who, 
being a man of substance, was walling to take it on the same easy terms 
to the Persian Government as Haji Khalil had previously accepted. 
Muhammad Nabi, it appears, hoped to be able to cover the expenses of 
his mission, and even to obtain a profit, through the liberalityt of the 
British Government,— an inordinate idea of which had been implanted in 
the Persian mind by the profuseness of Captain Malcolm,— and 
through the privilege of free export and import or goods which, as an 
Envoy, he was entitled by precedent to enjoy in India. Tt would seem 
that he also intended to press a supplementary claim for blood money, 


^Muhammad Nabi was the son by Agba Kiichik, once a leading mcrcliant at 
Bushebr, of a Persian lady, originally a Parseeby religion, who had been the mistress 
of Mr. Douglas, formerly British Agent at Bandar ’Abbas. A daughter of Mr. 
Douglas by the same lady was educated in England, made a good marriage there, and, 

having succeeded to her father’s property, partly supported for a time the widow and 

family of Agha KQchik, whom he had left at his death in poor circumstances. A full 
sister of Muhammad Nabi was married to Huji Khalil, the first Persian Envoy to 
India j and after Haji Khalil Khan’s death, a Turkish widow of his at Basrah beccame 
the wife of Agha Muhammad Nabi. Muhammad Nabi’s start in life was made in 
1787, when be became Persian instructor to Mr. H. Jones at Basmh on a salary of 
s. 0 C4 month, Haji Khalil, by whom this was arranged, at the same time appointino* 
him his commercial agent there ; and by 1795 Agha iluhammad Nabi had become one 
of the chief merchants of the place. In 1799 he was described as attached to (f.c., 
probably, devoted to the interests of) the British Factory at Basrah, and assisted 
Mr, Manesty in tnrning back a mission which Tipu Sultan of Mysore had sent to the 

t He once suggested that his horses at Bombay should be shod with gold and silver at 
the expense of Government and that the shoes should be loosely attached so as to fall 
off and be ecrambed for, by the crowd (Brydges’ Mism-n, page 38) 
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amounting to twenty lakhs of rupees^ on account of the death of the 
late Haji Khalil Khan. 

Dr. JukeS; a good Persian scholar, was apppointed to accom- 
pany Muhammad Nabi Khan on his mission to India. It h<ad been mad Kabi ^ 
intended that the Envoy should travel by sea the whole way to Calcutta ; * 

but, bad weather having obliged his vessel to seek shelter'afc Bombay, 
he landed there on the ISfch October 1805. He was received with 
much ceremony and handsomely f^fced by the Bombay Government, 
whose guest he remained for more than a month, afterwards proceeding 
by land to his destination at Calcutta. 

The Government of India, however, presided over by Sir George Failure of 
, . . . T . , . , iiP . n , 1 Muhammad 

Barlow, were at this time occupied with internal attairs and retrench- Nabi Khan’s 

ment of expenditure, and they were accordingly content to refer all l^ission. 

questions of British policy in Persia to His Majesty^s Government at 

home. His Majesty^s Government could come to no decision on the 

subject of Persia and Russia, and the consequence was that in January 

1807 Muhammad Nabi Khan returned to Persia without having achieved 

a single political result. Even the Tieaties arranged by Captain 

Malcolm in Persia remained unratified by the Governor- General of India. 

The outcome of the Envoy’s private speculations was probably ^fortunate ; 

but his pecuniary claims on the Indian Government were scouted 

by the British authorities, whose per contra calculations even brought 

out a debit balance against him of more than a lakh of rupees. 

The unfavourable issue of Muhammad Nabi Khan’s negotiations in 
India was quickly reflected in the attitude of the Shah, whose first 
attempted overtures to Napoleon through M. Outrey were made about 
the time that he must have become aware of the ill-success of his repre^ 
sentative at Calcutta. Pat-h ’Ali Shah, in deputing Muhammad Nabi 
Khan to India, had simultaneously opened a correspondence with Hie 
Majesty’s ministers in London ; but from these also he failed to obtain 
a satisfactory reply, or possibly any reply at all. 

At the beginning of 1807 the intimacy between Persia and France, Mission of 
exemplified in the missions of Colonel Romieu, Mirza Muhammad to Persia, 
Riza, and M. Jaubert, had become so close that the British Govern- 
ment at home felt it incumbent on them to take counteractive measures. 

♦Morier (see his Jbwrwey, Volume I, page 23, foot note) says: "Having enriched 
himself enormously by his mission, he has yet never failed to complain before the King 
of the evil stars which by leading him to accept such a sitiation, had reduced him 
to beggary.” According to Brydges (Misnoiit page 48) the Envoy made seven 
lakhs of rupees by his journey. 
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The means which they decided to adopt was a mission from the British 
sovereign to the Shah of Persia, the expense of which, however, was 
to be borne by the East India Company ; and the person chosen to 
conduct it, in the capacity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, was Mr. Harford Jones, a civil servant of the Company, 
who had been attached to the Basrah Factory from 1784 to 1795, had 
visited Shiraz in a private capacity in 1787 and 1791, had held the 
post of Resident at Baghdad from 1798 to 1806, and, on his rvay to 
Europe in 1806, had placed his services at the disposal of the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople in connection with the passage through 
the Turkish capital of a Persian embassy to France, presumably that 
of Mirza Muhammad Riza. It was at first intended that Mr. Jones 
should proceed to Persia nd St. Petersburg, where he would endea- 
vour to procure the acceptance of British mediation by Russia in her 
frontier ^difficulties with Persia; but the pacification of Tilsit, by 
bringing Prance and Russia togetlier, frustrated this part of the scheme. 
In August 1807 a baronetcy * was conferred on the Envoy elect : and 
on the 37th of October he left Portsmouth for Bombay in II.M.S. 
" Sapphire.” The principal members of his staff were Major Lowis 
Smith, Public Secretary, and Mr. James Morier, Private Secretary. 
Sir Harford Jones's voyage round the Cape was a prolonged one, and 
he did not reach Bombay until the 36th April 1808. 

Second Mis- Government of India, no less than His Majesty's Government, 

sion of -were convinced of the necessity of asserting British influence^ in Persia 
Malcdm\o opposition to that of France; and Lord Minto, who was aware of the 

Persia, April intended deputation of Sir Harford Jones to Persia, but who could not 
to Axlgast 

1808. tell when or by wbat route that gentleman might be expected to arrive 

on the scene, thought it advisable to send Malcolm once more to the 
Gulf, with the rank of Brigadier-General, to report on the situation in 
Persia, to devise measures for the exclusion of the French from that 
country, and even to make a reconnaissance for the despatch of an 
expedition on a small scale which might subsequently be required to 
prevent the French from establishing themselves upon the Persian coast. 
Thet Envoy was invested with general powers of control over all 

^ According to Sir Harford Jones himself this honour Was a reward for his past 
services : according to the historian Kaye it was bestowed in order to increase his 
dignity as British Envoy. 

t His full style was, it would seem, Plenipotentiary and Political Agent in the 
Persian Gulf on the part of the Eight Hon’ble the Governor-General of India, and 
Envoy Extraordinary from His Lordship to the King of Persia and the Pacha of 
‘‘Bagdad.’* 
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the British interests and concerns in Persia and Turkish Arabia 
the local servants o£ the Company being thus placed under his order’s ; 
and he was furnished with credentials for presentation^ in case they 
should be required, to the Shah of Persia and the Pasha of Baghdad. He 
was specially instructed to refute^ should an opportunity of so doing 
present itself^ an argument which had been adopted by the CTOvernment 
of Persia^ that the Anglo- Persian treaty of 18Ui was in effect one of 
offensive-defensive alliance against all other powers, and that it had been 
violated by Britain when she failed to afford support to Persia against 
Russia. Elaborate directions were added as to the manner in which 
General Malcolm should comport himself towards Sir H. Jones, if they 
should chance to encounter one another in the Persian field. The gist of 
these was that the representative of the Governor- General must, as 
Envoy to the Persian Court, give place to the representative of the 
King ; but that, in his general capacity as an agent of the Government 
of India, he might take part in the proceedings, especially by affording 
advice. 

General Malcolm sailed from Bombay in the Psyche a French 
prize, on the 17th of April 1808, only a few days before the arrival there 
of Sir H. Jones, The other vessels employed on the Mission were the 
D oris frigate, and the East India Company's ship Wexford''^ 
and it was intended that some line-of-battle ships should follow at an 
interval of about a month. The Envoy’s principal assistant was Captain 
C. Pasley, a relative of his own, who had accompanied him on his 
First Mission and had passed, since then, about four years in Persia. 
The escort, properly so called, consisted of 100 native Indian cavalry 
and 50 sepoys; hut 300 men of H. M.-*s 84th Regiment were embarked 
as marines, and detail of European artillery with two light guns 
Was to he sent with the ships of the Royal Navy. General Malcolm 
arrived at Bushehr on the 10th of May, and on the l'?.th he landed and 
was met at the beach by the Shaikh, who conducted him to a house and 
there entertained him. The Envoy was accompanied dn this ceremonial 
occasion by a guard of 60 men of the 84th Regiment, these being the 
first European troops ever landed at Bushehr. A few days later Captain 
Pasley left for Tehran with a letter containing, it would seem, strong 
remonstrances on the subject of the relations of the Persian Court with 
France ; but the bearer was prevented from proceeding beyond Shiraz, 
and it was intimated to General Malcolm that he must transact his 
business with the Prince- Governor of Pars. Surprised and indignant at 
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such treatment, the British Envoy haughtily re-embarked on the 12th of 
June and declined to land again until this order was withdrawn ; but it 
was not withdrawn, and on the 12th of July he sailed for Calcutta. 
Immediately before his departure he visited the island of Ehaiag and 
formed an estimate of its resources and value. Captain Pasley remained 
behind at Bushehr as Acting Envoy, with Lieutenant W. Bruce as his 
assistant; but at the middle of August, apparently from fear of an 
attempt by the Persians to seize him and his staff, be withdrew to 
Basrah, leaving Mr. Bruce in charge at Bushehr as Acting Resident. 

The explanation of the rebuff sustained by General Malcolm on his 
Second Mission to Persia is not far to seek ; for General Gardanne was 
by this time with the Shah, and had for the moment persuaded him that 
his only safety from Russia lay in a close union with France. The failure 
may have been due, in part also, to the impatience and abruptness of the 
British Envoy when he found himself confronted by difficulties. 

On receiving news of General Malcolm’s intention of returning to 
India, the Governor-Genei-al * authorised or requested Sir Harford 
Jones, who had meanwhile been waiting at Bombay, to proceed on his 
mission to Persia ; and on the 12th September the King's Envoy sailed 
in H. M.’s 36-gun frigate “Nereide”, accompanied by H.M.S. 
“Sapphhe” and the East India Company’s tiny schooner “Sylph” 
of 78 tons. The “Nereide” reached Bushehr on the 14th of October, 
and on the next day ’Abdur Rasul, the local Shaikh, came on board 
to pay his respects, and Six' H. Jones and bis staff landed. The 
“ Sylph ” had parted company with the “ Nereide ” at the beginnmg 
of the voyage ; and on the arrival at Bushehr on the 29th of October of 
the Company’s cruiser “ Nautilus,” which had been attacked on her way 
up the Gulf by some Qasimi pirates, serious fears for her safety began 
to be entertained. As related in another place, the “ Sylph ” had in 
fact been temporally captured by the Qawasim, but had been imme- 
diately recovered and carried to Masqat by the “ Nereide,” whieli came 
upon the scene most opportunely in the course of her return voyage to 
India. The Persian secretaiy, who was the only member of the Mission 
staff on hoard the “ Sylph,” had escaped with his life ; and on the 26th 
October he rejoined the Envoy at Bushehr. 

* Sir H. Jones tad voluntarily consented to await in India tlie result of General 
Malcolm’s Mission, Whether he was subject to the authority of the Governor-General 
or not is doubtful ; see on the one hand his own statement in Bvydges ’ Mitsioti, 
pages li3 and 201, and on the other a remark by Rawlinson in England and Bwsia 
in ihe East, page 28. 
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The staff of the Mission^ as reconstituted after the landing at Bushehr^ 
consisted of Mr. Morier, in whom the appointments of Public and Private 
Secretary were now combined^ Major Smith having been left behind in 
India; Mr. T. H. Sheridan^ of the Bombay civil establishment; Lieute- 
nant W. Bruce, who had remained at Bushehr after the departure of 
Captain Pasley, and as Acting Resident had received Sir H. Jones on his 
arrival ; Captain J. Sutherland, of the Bombay military establishment, 
Surveyor to the Mission ; Cornet H. Willock, of the Madras Cavalry, 
commanding the escort,"^ which consisted of the Indian detachments pro- 
vided for General Malcolm ; and Dr. Jukes, Surgeon. 

Circumstances, at the time of Sir H. Joneses landing in Persia, were 
partly propitious and partly unpropitious. On the one hand the Persian 
Court had begun to distrust the French, their connection with whom had 
brought them no advantage in the shape of a settlement with Russia, and 
to hope for better results from a friendship wnth Britain ; but on the 
other hand they were under apprehension of hostilities by the Government 
of India, whose representative had recently quitted Persia in displeasure. 
The attitude assumed towards Sir H. Jones by various local officials was' 
at first unsatisfactory, but the Envoy was not without influential personal 
friends in the country, and with the lapse of time the prospect gradually 
improved. On the 17 th of December, Sir Harford started from Bfishehr 
on his journey to the interior ; and on the 30th of the same month he 
entered Shiraz. On the way he had accidentally met with Muhammad 
Nabi Khan, formerly Persian Envoy to India, an old acquaintance of 
his own ; but this individual, instead of helping him, attempted to pry 
into the nature of his instructions and even pressed on him a corrupt 
bargain for providing additional presents to distribute at Tehran. On 
the 1st of January 1809, Sir H. Jones was well received by Hasan ’Ali 
Mirza, the Prince-Governor of Pars ; and though an endeavour was made 
to induce him to open his negotiations at Shiraz, as General Malcolm 
had been required to do, it was not persisted in. 

On the 5th of January, however, while still halted at Shiraz, the 
British Envoy suddenly found himself placed in a very difficult predica- 
ment by a despatch from Lord Minto, in which he was informed that 
the occupation of the Persian island of Kharag by a force from India had 
been resolved on, as a measure of precaution, and in which he was himself 
directed to withdraw from Persia. 

* A Lieutenant; Blacker of the Madras cavalry was with the Mission afterwards in 
Tehran. 
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Sobeme of The origin of these orders may be explained in a few words. 

Malcolm reached Calcutta about the 20th of August 1808^ and 
India for the the result of his meeting with Lord Minto was that the latter wrote to 
Srag!^^ Sir H. Jones at Bombay on the 22nd, desiring him to suspend his depar- 

fo^^Februaiy Persia. During the week that followed, a scheme for the oceupa- 

1809. tion of the island of Kharag in the Persian Gulf was propounded by the 

returned Envoy j and on the 29th of October it was adopted by the 
Governor-General in Council, who decided that General Malcolm should 
be sent at once to carry it into effect, Sir Harford J ones being meanwhile 
detained for a further period at Bombay. The object of the proposed 
seizure, for it cannot be otherwise described, was to obtain a conveniently 
situated and secure base for military, political, and commercial purposes, 
the possession of which would secure the supremacy of British influence 
over that of other European countries in the Middle East and, by the 
constant menace which it held out to the Governments of Persia and 
Turkish ''Iraq, would deter the Shah and the Pasha of Baghdad from 
dalliance with the European enemies of Britain. 

On the 30th of September, however, it became known at the head- 
quarters of the Indian Government that Sir H. Jones had left Bombay 
one day before the arrival there of Lord Miiito’s letter of the 22nd 
August ; and General Malcolm, who had just embarked for Bombay, was 
temporarily recalled to Calcutta. Deliberations then took place which 
ended in a decision by the Governor-General in Council to proceed with 
the Kharag scheme, and to inform Sir H. Jones that he must forthwith 
retire from Persia, else the whole of his proceedings in that country 
would be repudiated by the Government of India. The result was 
the despatch opened by Sir Harford at Shiraz, which reached 
Bushehr^ as it happened, only two days after his departure 
from that place. General Malcolm, in whose hands the political control 
and the military command of the Kharag expedition were to be combined^ 
arrived at Bombay on the 30th November 1808; and on the 3rd of 
January 1809 he contemplated being ready to leave for Kharag in ten 
days' time with' an admhably well-appointed little force of about 2,000 
men .... to be followed, if it is found necessary, by three or four 
thousand more."^' 

But meanwhile news was received from Europe of the difficulties 
which Napoleon was encountering in Spain ; and this led Lord Minto to 
regard the danger from the French in Persia as less immediate, and 
consequently the necessity for the occupation of Kharag as less urgent, 
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than they had hitherto been considered by himself and his advisers. In 
consequence; at the end of January or beginning of February 1809, 

General Malcolm was informed that the idea of a military expedition to 
Kharag had been abandoned, partly on the ground of expense ; and 
that; if any steps should afterwards be taken for acquiring the island, 
they would most probably be of a purely pacific and political kind. 

Sir Harford Jones, on becoming aware of the intention of the Gov- Further pro- 
ernment of India to take possession of Kharag, made it his object to j^pes 
persuade the Persians, who had also received intelligence of the project from in Persia, 
some quarter or another, not to oppose the British expedition by force ; 
and, by undertaking full ^ personal responsibility for any unprovoked 
aggressions which General Malcolm might commit in defiance of 
his objections, he induced the Prince-Governor of Shiraz to promise that 
that officer and the troops which he brought with him should be well 
received on arrival in Persia, while the questions to which their advent 
gave rise were reserved for diplomatic settlement. 

On the 12th of January the Envoy refused to purchase India goods 
to the value of £14,000 which the shameless and indefatigable Persian ex- 
Envoy, Muhammad Nabi Khan, at this point again endeavomed to force 
on him, through an agent, as presents for the Persian Court ; and on the 
following day he left for Isfahan. Dr. Jukes, whose place as smgeon 
with the Mission was taken a few days later by Dr, W. Campbell, was 
apparently sent back from Shiraz ; indeed it would seem that he and 
Mr. Bruce, though the latter eventually accompanied the Mission to 
Tehran, were sympathisers with General Malcolm and did not work 
cordially with Sir Harford Jones. 

On the 1 st February the Mission entered Isfahan ; and on the 6tb, 
while they were halted at that place, a letter arrived from General Malcolm, 
dated the 29th December, in which he announced his intention of 
sailing for Kharag in about twenty days. ^ To this communication Sir H. 

Jones replied announcing the favourable progress of his affairs, requiring 
General Malcolm to abstain from hostilities against Persia and from 
intrigues with the Chiefs of Dashtistan, to which the Shah was particularly 
sensitive, and informing him that he would meet with a friendly reception 
at Kharagi About the same time it came to the knowledge of the Envoy 
that many families of the Lak tribe, which Was connected with the 
Zands, had bean expelled from Shiraz for no other reason than that 
General Malcolm was expected to bring with hiin from Bombay a Zand 

^ Be even went through the form of signing a bond by which he made himself 
answerable with life a n d fortune^ - - ^ 
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pretender to the crown of Persia, apparently a son of Ja'far Khan. 
With the help of the Persian authorities, whom the fear of operations 
in the Gulf may possibly have rendered more complaisant, Sir Harford 
now expedited his journey towards Tehrin to the utmost. He arrived 
there on the 14th of February, a week after leaving Isfahan and two 
days after the departure of General Gardanne. On the 17th of February 
he had an audience of the Shah, and on the 12th of March a Preliminary 
Treaty between Britain and Persia was signed. The principal representa- 
tive of the Shah in the negotiations was his Prime Minister, Mirza 
Muhammad ShafF. 

The new Treaty was expressly described as Preliminary ; and the con- 
tracting parties, in its first and second articles, bound themselves to substi- 
tute for it at a later time a Definitive Treaty, on the same principles, to 
regulate matters in detail . The chief provisions of the Preliminary Treaty 
had reference to European relations. The Shah, on his part, declared 
invalid all the treaties which he had hitherto formed \vith European 
powers, and engaged not to permit the passage of any European force 
through his dominions in the direction of India, On the part of His 
Britannic Majesty it was undertaken that, in case Persia should be 
invaded by a European force, Britain should assist the Shah^s Govern- 
ment with troops, or in lieu thereof with a subsidy, warlike stores, and 
individual officers, the amounts and numbers of these to be determined 
in the Definitive Treaty, If Britain were at peace with the invading power 
she should use her good offices to arrange matters between that power 
and Persia j hut, if she failed in this, her obligation to reader active 
assistance to Persia should come into force. These European clauses 
though expressed in a general form, were aimed at French interference 
in Persia, and by their acceptance the principal object of Sir H. Jones's 
mission was undeniably realised. 

The Treaty, however, also referred to Afghan affairs. In regard 
to these it was arranged that Britain should not intervene in a war 
between Persia and Afghanistan, unless by way of mediation at the 
request of both parties ; but that, if the Afghans should attack the 
British dominions in India, the Shah should take military action against 
them in a manner to be determined by the Definitive Treaty. 

With reference to the Kharag scheme it was agreed that, if British 
troops from India had been landed at any Persian port, their presence 
there should be regarded as provisional, subject to the good pleasure of 
the Shah, and not as establishing rights of possession j and that, ii the 
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Persian Government should afterwards assent to their remaining at the 
place where they were, they should be treated in a friendly manner and 
enabled by the local Persian officials to obtain supplies. 

In conclusion it was explicitly laid down that the objects of the 
Preliminary Treaty were defensive^ and that; during its continuance, 
the Shah should not enter into any engagement prejudicial to the 
British Government or to the British Government in India. 

Sir H. Jones lost no time in informing the Government of India of 
his success, which was completed by the departure of MM. Jouannin 
and Nerciat; the last of the French agents, from Persia about the end of 
April 1809. That he carried all his points with little difficulty was due 
to the urgent need in which Persia stood of help against Russia, to 
the ascertained worthlessness for this purpose of the French alliance, to 
the indefatigable and sanguine temperament of the Envoy himself, and 
possibly, to some extent, to the fear'^of a British occupation of Kharag. 

Great embarrassment was caused to Sir H. Jones by the action of 
the t Government of India, who ordered bills on Bengal to the amount 
of £65,000, drawn by him in the public service, to be protested, — a 
proceeding which only came to his knowledge on the &3rd of April ; but, 
through the confidence reposed in him by native Persian financiers, he 
was enabled to surmount the difiiculty thus created, which at 
an earlier stage of the proceedings whoud certainly have been fatal to his 
success. 

On the Tth of May 1809 the Preliminary Treaty was sent to London 
for ratification under the care of Mr. Morier, Secretary of the Mission, 
who was accompanied on his journey by Mirza Abul Hasan, a Persian 

It seems to the present writer probable, though it is not suggested by any of the 
authorities, that the G overnment of India unconsciously strengthened the hands of | 
Sir H. Jones, by their military preparations at Bombay, of which the Persians some- 
how became aware. In view especially of the bond for restraining Malcolm, executed 
by Jones, the Persians may not unnaturally have supposed that the two, through 
apparently rivals, were really acting in collusion. 

t Sir H. Jones’s disregard of the authority which they claimed to exercise over him 
was no doubt the cause of this final act of repudiation by the Government of India ; 
hut the Envoy had also been represented to them, probably by Dr, Jukes and Lieute- 
nant Bruce, if not by General Malcolm himself, as an undignified and even unprincipled 
person* Some of Sir Harford’s expedients were eccentric, but they appear to have been 
not unsuited to the circumstances. Among such was his idea of causing the King’s 
letter to the Shah to he conveyed in a magnificently draped and escorted litter, which 
probably served a useful purpose so long as there was a doubt of the authority under 
which he was acting. Bnt the effect was rather marred by the necessity which Sir 
Harford was under, during a several days’ illness, of himself sharing the litter with the 
sacred missive. 
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Envoy to tHe British Court, charged with the duty of ascertaining 
through whom the subsidy guaranteed to Persia in certain circumstances 
would be paid. The Persian Envoy was a nephew, on his mother’s side, 
of the late Prime Minister Haji Ibrahim, whose son-in-law also he was ; 
he had been governor of Shushtar during his relative’s tenure of power ; 
he had visited Makhah ; and he had resided for more than two years in 
India, at Calcutta and elsewhere. 

The Government of India, on becoming aware of the facts, decided 
that the Treaty negotiated by Sir H. Jones at Trhran must be accepted 
and executed, in so far as this depended on themselves, without regard to 
the agency — unworthy in their opinion — by which it had been obtained. 
Among the considerations that weighed most strongly with Lord Minto 
were the virtual expulsion of the French representative and his suite foom 
Persia, the recall of the Persian Envoy (Askar Khan) from Paris, and 
other circumstances tending to a rupture between France and Persia,— 
a danger to which the Shah, but for his reliance upon British aid, 
would probably not have exposed himself. It was also the opinion of 
the Governor-General that a British representative must in future be 
stationed at the Persian Court to pay the subsidy promised, if it 
should become exigible, and to see that the obligations imposed on Persia 
by the Preliminary Treaty were properly fulfilled ; and, in his con-espond- 
ence with the authorities at home, he recommended that this representative 
should be an officer appointed by the Government of India. For the double 
purpose, in the first instance, of demonstrating his acceptance of the treaty 
and rehabilitating the prestige of the Government of India in Persia, which 
he conceived to have been lowered by the conduct of Sir H. Jones, but 
probably also with an eye to future permanent arrangements, Lord 
Minto now despatched General Malcolm on a third mission to Persia. 

A collateral object of the Mission was to collect topographical and 
other information regarding Persia and certain of the countries adjoin- 
ing it, — a field formerly neglected, but one to which Captain Sutherland 
of Sir H. Jones’s mission had begun to devote attention ; and, partly to 
facilitate this work of exploration and enquiry, but partly also to enhance 
the dignity of the Governor-General’s representative, a considerable 
number of young and energetic officers were attached to General 
Malcolm’s staff. Two of these, CaptainChristie and Ensign H. Pottinger, 
started before the rest of the Mission and, travelling by land from 
India across the intervening countries, did not join it in Persia 
until it was on the eve of its return. The other members of 
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the ^ staff were Captain Pasley, the Secretary^ who had accompanied 
General Malcolm on both former occasions ; Lieutenant Stewart^ First 
Assistant; Mr. H. Ellis^ Secondj Assistant; Dr. A. Jukes, Third Assistant ; 
Lieutenants Briggs, J. Macdonald of the Madras Infantry, and Little, 
Supernumerary Assistants; Surgeons Colhoun (? Colquhoun) and 
Oormiek ; Captain N. P. Grant, commanding the escort ; Lieutenants 
Frederick, Martin, H. Lindsay of the Madras Artillery, Johnson 
and Fotheringham, attached to the same ; and Ensign W. Monteith of 
the Madras Engineers. The military escort consisted this time of two 
native officers and 24 non-commissioned officers and men of the Madras 
Horse Artillery ; of three non-commissioned officers, one trumpeter and 
ten privates of H. M. 17th Light Dragoons; and of two non-commis- 
sioned officers, two musicians, and 40 sepoys of the Bombay establish- 
ment. 

At the end of the winter of 1809-10 a despatch was received by 
Sir H. Jones from the Government of India, in which he was requested 
to relinquish his functions in Persia in favour of Dr. Jukes, who 
had been placed by them in provisional charge of British interests 
at Tehran, pending the arrival there of General Malcolm ; but Sir 
Harford did not consider it necessary or proper to comply with the 
desire of the Governor-General, especially as he had already submitted 
his resignation to His Majesty^s ministers by the medium of Mr. Morier 
and was in expectation of their orders. 

General Malcolm left Bombay on the 10th Januaiy 1810 in the 
Psyche, with which sailed the James Sibbald and other vessels ; 
and on the 14th of February he landed at Bushehr. Here he remained 
until a letter from the Shah should arrive, making a favourable reception 
at Tehran certain, and not until this condition had been fulfilled did 
he start on the journey up country. Leaving Bushehr on the 16th 
of April, he arrived at Shiraz on the 27th, where he paused until the 
16th of May. During this halt he received news of the murder, 
on the confines of Turkish ■’Iraq, of Captain Grant and Lieutenant 
Fotheringham, whom he had sent round by Baghdad. Lieutenant 
Macdonald and Ensign Monteith, whom he had ordered to travel 

* Christie, as we have seen elsewhere, was afterwards killed with the Persian 
army fighting against the Russians, while Grant and Fotheringham lost their lives 
early in the course of the Mission, as will he related further on ; but, of the remainder, 
Pottiiiger (1789-1856) and Ellis (1777-1855) attained to distinction in distant lands, 
and Macdonald and Lindsay to prominence in Persia, while several of the others rose 
to posts of some importance in India. These facts testify to the judgment with 
which Malcolm selected his family 
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towards him from Basrah, rejoined him in safety at Shiraz. General 
Malcolm reached the Shah’s summer camp at Sultaniyeh, 50 miles 
to the west of Qazvin, on the 21st of June; and two days later he 
had his first audience of the Shah. As he and Sir Harford J ones, 
though they exchanged visits and otherwise treated each other with 
becoming courtesy, could not agree as to the manner ^ in which they 
should appear together in the royal presence, the King!s Envoy absented 
himself upon this occasion. 

The duty of General Malcolm at the Persian Court seems to have 
consisted in the delivery of gifts and complimentary messages, and 
he was treated by Fat-h ’Ali Shah with much cordiality. Among the 
gifts t seems to have been included, in harmony with the spirit of 
the Preliminary Treaty not as yet ratified by Britain, two batteries of 
horse artillery guns, with harness complete, and 85,000 stand of small 
arms. But at the beginning of July, during a movement of the Shah’s 
camp from Sultamyeh to the plain of Ujan near Tabriz, Sir Harford 
Jones was able to inform General Malcolm of a decision by His Majesty’s 
Government to keep the appointment of the British reiu’esentative 
at Tehran in their own hands, and of their choice of Sir Gore Ouseley 
to succeed Sir Harford himself, whose resignation they had accepted. 

This decision, reached after full consideration of Lord Minto’s views, 
was a death-blow to General Malcolm’s prospects of permanent employ- 
ment in Persia, and he at once made dispositions for returning to India. 
Before his departure he received from the Shah the titles of Khan and 
Sipahdar and was invested with the order of the Lion and the Sun, 
instituted in his honour. At the instance of Sir H. Jones, his relations- 
with whom became more friendly towards the end of their association 
in Persia, he left Captain Christie, % Lieutenant Lindsay, Ensign 

* The evidence as to the nature of the disagreement is conflicting. One awkward 
circumstance was that Sir H. Jones had been accustomed to stand in the pi'csence 
of the fehah, while General Malcolm at his former visit to the Persian Court had 
received a seat. The contrast in ceremonial matters between the two British Envoys 
was certainly to the disadvantage of Sir H. Jones, who had instituted a practice 
of making his presents in hard cash,— a system perfectly eEectual but somewhat 
indecent. 

t See Brydges Bfissiotij i)age 364, and notes to the same, paQ;e xxviii, Rawlin* 
son, however, see his Mngland and Russia in the JBast) page 26,— -speaks of 
“ a limited supply of military stores ”, 

J These were the first Bi'itish officers lent to Persia ; and the idea may have been 
suggested, along with the clause in the Treaty referring to officers, by the action 
of General Gardanne’s French Mission in Persia. But there is reason to think that, 
perhaps in imitation of Turkey, Persia had turned her attention to European military 
arrangements and tactics even before 1807 (see Dgnastg of the Kajars, page 308)' 
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Monteith and Mr. Surgeon Cormick to be employed in Persia on the 
public service. On the 15th July General Malcolm had his final inter- 
view with the Shahj after which he made his way via Tabriz to Baghdad, 
arriving there on the 20th September. At the end of October he left 
Basrah for India. 

The cost of this third and last Mission of General Malcolm to India 
was extravagant ; and its political results, partly no doubt in consequence 
of its terminating otherwise than the authors had intended, were in- 
commensurate with the expense, and even negligible. In fact General 
Malcolm^s Eistory of Eerda^ on which he was employed at Bombay 
during 1811, remains the most substantial of his later achievements in the 
Persian field ; and next, in order of importance, should perhaps be ranked 
the detailed information regarding parts of Persia, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, etc., which was acquired through the labours of his oflScial staff. 

We have been obliged, on account of the special interest of India 
in these affairs, to give a somewhat full account of them [ but, apart 
from one more Treaty, the further proceedings of British representatives 
at the Persian Court during the reign of Fat-h ^Ali Shah need not 
detain us long. After the signature of the Preliminary Treaty Sir 
H. Jones was confidentially consulted by the Shah on various matters 
of foreign policy, especially in regard to Russian affairs ; and a strong 
but naturally unsuccessful effort was made by the Persian Government 
to obtain, through him, the personal services of General Malcolm in the 
war against Russia. Sir H. Jones finally made over charge of his 
Mission archives to Mr. Sheridan and returned to Europe by way of 
Constantinople, travelling as far as that city in the company of a Turkish 
Ambassador whose visit to Persia he had been partially instrumental 
in bringing about. lie was shipwrecked on the English coast in H.M.S. 
^^Pomone^^ on the 1 1th October 1811; and this unfortunate incident, 
though he survived until 1846, marked the close of his strenuous public 
career. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Ambassador Extraordinary, to whom was confided 
the completion of the task begun by Sir Harford Jones, arrived at Tabriz 
on the 9 th^ November 1811. With him there returned from England 

* The mission of Sir G. Ouseley had some peculiar features.. The Ambassador 
was accompanied by his wife, and his Private Secretary was his brother, Sir W. Ouseley. 
The voyage from Spithead to Bombay, which included a fortnight at Rio di Janeiro,' 
occupied from the 18th July 1810 to the 12th January 1811; and after landing in 
Persia a further delay of three months took place at ShirSz, fi’om 7th April to 10th 
July 1811, for purely domestic reasons. At this time, be it remembered, the 
Russians were pressing Persia hard, and the Shah was waiting with impatience 
to know whether he might expect active aid from the British. Had Persia possessed 
a Morier of her own, what a subject was here for a caricaturist of British methods ! 
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Mr. Morier, the Secretary of Sir H. Jones’s Mission, and Mirza Ahul 
Hasan, tie Persian Envoy to London; and he was accompanied by 
Majors E’Arcy and Stone of the Royal Artillery, who were destined 
for employment with the Persian army. The Ambassador's escort, 
consisting of 30 Indian cavalry under Lieutenant G. '^'villock, was 
taken on board at Bombay ; and at that port were also embarked some 
non-commissioned olcers of His Majesty’s 47th Regiment who had 
been chosen as drill-instructors for the Persian infantry. At the time 
of the voyage of the Mission up the Persian Gulf, piracy by the Qasimi 
tribe was still rife ; and some craft, evidently piratical, were pursued and 
fired on by the vessel in which the Ambassador travelled H.M,S. 

Lion” of 64 guns, — ^near Shaikh Shu'aib Island. 

The Definitive Treaty which the Ambassador was sent to conclude 
was signed on the 14th of March 1812 ; but, as it was never ratified by 
the British sovereign and was shortly superseded by another, it is 
unnecessary hereto quote its provisions. 

In the summer of 1812 there was correspondence between General 
deRtischefi, the Russian Governor-General of Georgia, and the British 
Ambassador; and the latter, in consequence of bis good ofiSm having 
been requested by the former, visited the camp of the 1 cisian Clown 
Prince; but, though a meeting of Russian and Persian plenipotentiaries 
took place at Aslandiiz on the Aras River, no basis for an accommodation 
could be found. At the end of October 181 2, as we have already seen, 
the Russians inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Persian army, which 
Sir 0. Ouseley had considered himself obliged by the friendly relations in 

Europe of Britain and Russia to deprive of its* British officers ; and the 

informal mediation of the British Ambassador was then resumed. The 
ultimate result was the Treaty of Gulistan, arranged in 1813, between 
General 4e Rtischet and Mirza Abul Hasan. 'I'he matter of the Anglo- 
Persian intended Treaty had been so greatly protracted that Persia derived 
no benefit in her first great war with Russia. In the summer of 1814, 
Sir G. Ouseley returned to England vid Russia, leaving M r. Morier 
to carry on the duties of British representative in Persia, 

Meanwhile the treaty arranged by Sir G. Ouseley had been under 
Defi- examination in London ; and, as it was found to be unsatisfactory in 

nMve Treaty, certain resneets, Mr. H . Ellis, who had accompanied General Malcolm on 

2otli Novem- ^ 

ber 1814. 

* Except Captain Christio and Lieutenant Lindsay, neither of whom had come to 

Persia witli him, and whom he virtnally authorised, along with 13 British drill 

insirnotorsj to follow their own inclinations, 
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his third mission to Persia, was sent out from England, as a Minister 
Plenipotentiary, with fresh instructions. Mr. Ellis arrived near Erivan 
in August 1814 and proceeded with Mr, Morier, the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary ad interim^ to Tehran, where, on the 35th of November, the 
Definitive Treaty with Persia, sometimes styled the Treaty of Tehran, 
was adjusted by their joint exertions. 

This important engagement, which with one important modification 
continued to regulate Anglo -Persian political relations for more than 40 
years afterwards, consisted of eleven articles. By the first article the 
Persian Government declared all their alliances contracted with European 
nations in a state of hostility with Great Britain to be null and void ; bound 
themselves not to allow any European army to enter Persian territory or 
to proceed thence, by land or sea, in the direction of India ; and engaged 
nob to suffer individuals belonging to European nations entertaining 
designs on India or at enmity with Britain to frequent Persia. By the 
same article the Shah of Persia undertook to use all the means at his 
disposal to induce the powers of Central Asia to prevent a European 
invasion of India by routes though their dominions. The second article 
established perpetual friendship between Britain and Persia, and bound 
the British sovereign to refrain from interference in domestic strife in 
Persia and to request the territorial integrity of the Persian kingdom. 
The third article defined the treaty as purely defensive in its nature, and 
prescribed as the boundary between Persia and Russia that which 
should be * accepted by the two countries and by Great Britain. The 
fourth article referred to the obligations imposed on Britain by the Preli- 
minary Treaty of 1 809 in case of an invasion of Persia by a European 
power, and fixed the amount of the subsidy to be paid by Britain to Persia, 
should the assistance rendered take the form of a subsidy, at 200,000 
Tumans annually ; it was added that the subsidy should not be payable if 
the war which led to the invasion of Persia had been provoked by aggres- 
sive action on the part of Persia herself, also that proof must be afforded 
of the subsidy being applied solely to the military purposes for which it 
was intended. The fifth article permitted the employment by the Persian 
Government of Euroi)eaa officers for the training of their troops, provided 
that such officers did not belong to nations at war or at enmity with 
Britain. In event of a European power at peace with Britain making 
war on Persia, the British Government were to mediate ; but, if mediation 

* The Treaty of Gulistan, 1813, between Persia and Russia virtually left the frontier 
for future detei’inination by Commissioners, 
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failed, the obligation by which they were bound to assist Persia either 
with a military force or with a subsidy was to remain binding on them. 
By the seventh article the British subsidy, when payable, was to be paid 
^4n as early instalments as may be convenient/^ Under the eighth and 
ninth articles, if war were to break out betweeen Britain and Afghanistan 
the Shah was to take action against the Afghans and receive a grant for 
his expenses from the British Government ; whereas, in the event of war 
between Persia and Afghanistan, Britain was not to interfere, unless as a 
mediator at the request of both parties. The tenth article related to the 
expulsion and extradition of political offenders. Finally, by fche eleventh 
article, the British Government undertook, in very general terms, to 
assist the Shah in the Persian Gulf, ^Gf convenient and practicable,^’ with 
ships of war and troops ; but their expenditure, in such a case, was to be 
reimbursed by the Persian Government ; and it was added that t heir ships 
must anchor at such ports as were appointed by the Persian authorities 
and not, unless from absolute necessity, at any others. The bearing of 
the eleventh article, which was doubtless inserted at the request of the 
Persians, is not explained : it may have had reference to the general 
prevalence of piracy, to apprehended danger from the Wahhabis, to 
Persian designs on Bahrain, or to the difSculties which occasionally arose 
between the Shiraz Government and the semi-independent chiefs of the 
Persian littoral. 

The wording of the Definitive Treaty was general, resembling in this 
respect that of the Preliminary Treaty ; but, in consequence of the change 
in the political situation, the new Treaty was as clearly directed against 
Russia as the older one had been against France. The ratification of 
this Treaty by the Prince Regent was brought from Europe by Mr. H. 
Willock, who arrived in Persia in September 1815 ; and Mr. Morier 
finally left Persia in the following month. 

After the arrival of Sir Harford Jones in Persia in 1808 the interests 
of Britain at the Persian Court were continuously watched by special 
representatives of varying rank, who were generally appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government and not by the Government of India. From 1815 
to 1826 this function was discharged alternately by Mr. H. "Willock and 
Major G. Willock, who had first come to Persia in command of the escorts 
respectively of Sir H. Jones and Sir G. Ouseley, with the title of Charge 
d" Affaires; and in 1826 Colonel J. Macdonald (Sir J. M. Kinneir), 
who had been introduced to the country by General Malcolm on his third 
mission, was appointed Envoy Extraordinary by ihe Indian Government, 
to which the responsibility for supervising British interests in Persia had 
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reverted in 1823. During the period from 1815 to 1826 much attention 
was given by the British diplomatic representatives to the improvement of 
the regular Persian armjj and numerous British officers were lent to the 
Shah for the purpose ; hut their endeavours, on account of the unsuitability 
of the material, did not result in the creation of any efficient fighting force. 

The circumstances of Persians unsuccessful war with Russia in 1826- Final modi- 
28 led to an important modification of the Anglo-Persian Definitive 
Treaty of 1814. When hostihties began, the Persians claimed, under Persian DeR- 
that Treaty, the benefit of British assistance ; but it was withheld 24 ^^ August 
on the ground that the war had been begun, not by the Russian 1828. 
occupation of the disputed Gokcheh district, but by the attack mads 
thereafter by the Persians upon the Russians. It was now recognised, 
however, that the Treaty, as it stood, was a dangerous entanglement 
for Great Britain; and, soon after the peace of Turkmanchai, advantage 
was taken of the difficulty which Persia found in raising the war 
indemnity payable to Russia to procure her assent, in return for a 
single payment of 200,000 Tumans, to the cancellation of the third 
and fourth articles, — those, namely, which obliged Great Britain to take 
cognisance of the boundary between Persia and Russia and to help the 
former country with men or money in case of a war of aggression upon 
her commenced by a European power. The two obnoxious articles were 
formally annulled upon the 24th August 1828, 


British Officers in the Persian army, 1828-1834. 

In 1828 Major Lindsay, afterwards Sir H. L. Bethune, and Major 
Hart, who commanded the Persian infantry and in whom the Shah 
reposed unlimited confidence, were still serving with the Persian army. 
In 1832-33, as a matter of favour, a large quantity of arms and 
accoutrements was supplied by the Government of India to the Shah 
without payment. In 1834 a complete staff of British officers and non- 
commissioned officers was sent to Persia to rrform the Persian army in 
all its branches : it included Colonel Passmore ; Colonel Shell, afterwards 
Sir J. Shell, and Colonel Rawlinson, afterwards Sir H. Rawlinson, both 
of whom later represented Britain at the Court of Persia ; Colonel P. 
Parrant, who was sent as a Special Commissioner to Karbala in 1848 and 
afterwards became British Charge d'^ Affaires at Tehran ; Colonel Stoddarf, 
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who was murdered at Bukhara in 1842 ; and Colonel D'Arcy Todd, who 
took charge of the Persian artillery. 


Affairs of the Persian Coast and Islands, 1797-1834. 


Our narrative of events under the rule of Pat-h ^Ali Shah has borne, 
up to this point, little reference to the local affairs of the Persian 
Coast ; but a detached account of the latter, apart from the history of 
Persia as a whole, would have been unintelligible and might have been 
misleading. The general view which we have taken enables us to treat 
the occurrences of the Persian Coast with a proper appreciation of their 
importance or unimportance. 

Two revolutions, of which the natule is obscure, took place at 
Bushehr during the year 1798. In April a force commanded by 
Husain Quli Khan, Governor of Pars, who was then in rebellion against 
his brother the Shah, advanced against the town ; and Shaikh Nasir, 
after some feeble dispositions for resistance, fled and was supplanted in 
the chiefship by his nephew Shaikh Ghaiiim, who seems to have been a 
partisan of Husain Quli Khan. 

About the middle of September Shaikh Nasir suddenly reappeared 
at Bushehr with an ^Atbi fleet, probably that of Bahrain, and blockaded 
the port; on the way there he had re-established, with the help of tlie 
^Utub, his authority over the island of Kharag. He was preceded at 
Busheht by a land force, under a Persian officer and his own brother 
Muhammad, which had been sent to co-operate with him. A five days^ 
siege of Bushehr ensued during which the inhabitants were reduced to 
drinking water little better than the sea.^^ On the evening of the 
20th September a sortie was attempted by Shaikh Ghaiiim, who had 
shown considerable spirit in the defence of the place; but it failed, 
and the party making it were pursued up to the gates by the enemy, 
who entered the town along with them. Panic then seized the garrison, 
and Shaikk Ghanim, after a vain effort to rally his men, took fliglit. The 
successful party continued plundering the town until daylight. The 
naval part of Shaikh Nasir^s force in this affair was commanded by a 
Shaikh named Salim, but whether this Shaikh belonged to the Bushehr 
family or was one of the chiefs of Bahraiu is not clear. The success 
df Shaikh Nasir was ascribed to his paternal influence*^^ 
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In 1799; as explained in the history of Bahrain, preparations Tvere 
made for the reduction of those islands by the Government of Shiraz 
and the Sultan of ^ Oman conjointly ; and the Shaikh of Bushehr took 
advantage of the alarm of the people of Bahrain to extort from them an 
admission of dependence upon Persia^ together with an instalment of 
tribute on account [of the year 1798. A Persian military force under 
the command of a brother of the Baiglarbaig of Pars was at this time 
encamped outside the walls of Bushehi’; in readiness to proceed on service 
to Bahrain. The Sultan of ^Oman, who considered himself to have been 
tricked by the Persians, then visited Khtog, where, by giving out 
that Shaikh Nasir had again been superseded in his government by 
Shaikh Ghanim, he induced the inhabitants to make over the fort to 
him ; having thus established a footing, he represented to the Baiglarbaig 
of Pars that he had found Kharag derelict and had occupied it to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the ^Utub ; and he offered to pay five years^ 
revenue in advance for the island, if it were made over to him. How 
matters were settled with the Baiglarbaig is not stated, but the Sultan 
shortly retoned to Masqat ; and exactly a year later, in July 1799, 
Shaikh Nasir, under orders from the Government of Shiraz, crossed 
over from Bushehr with 10 vessels and 1,500 men and repossessed himself 
of Kharag. 

In 1803 Kharag was still subject to the Shaikh of Bushehr; but 
Daliki, which he had at one time held in farm, had been transferred to 
the jurisdiction of another authority. The revenue for which the Shaikh 
was responsible to the Government of Pars amounted to 4,000 Tumans 
a year (or rather more than the same number of pounds sterling), but 
he was obliged to pay in addition a still larger sum under the name of 
presents to the Prince-Governor 

Operations by which in 1 805 Saiyid Badar of ^Oman recovered 
Bandar ^Abbas with the assistance of the British Resident at Masqat 
are described in a later section dealing with British relations. 


Oh the 2nd January 1807 Shaikh ^'asir II left Bushehr on a pilgrimage 
to Makkah, from which it does -not appear that he ever returned. At 
his departure he entrusted the administration to his son, Shaikh ^Abdur 
Rasul, of whom in the next year it was recorded that his face was 
inanimate and his body bent double with excessive debauch^^; but the 
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physical weakness of the new Shaikh did not prevent his taking an active 
part in politics for the next twenty-five years. 

Meanwhile Muhammad Nahi Khan, who had been the Shah^s Envoy 
to India in 1805-07, had been intriguing to obtain the Bushehr govern- 
ment for himself ; and it was at length conferred on him in consider- 
ation of a payment of 40,000 Tumans. The pretext for the removal of 
Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul was his inability to discharge a debt of 28,000 
Tumans, including interest, which he had incurred for the purpose of 
meeting a demand formerly made on him by the Prince-Governor of Pars : 
the person, even, from whom he was to borrow the money required had 
been indicated to him by the same authority. On the 26th October 1808 
the Shaikh was treacherously arrested, or rather kidnapped, by Muhammad 
Khan an emissary sent from Shiraz, while both of them were on their way 
to visit Sir Harford Jones, the British Envoy, during his stay at Bushehr. 
These proceedings were covered by a Farman from the Prince- Governor 
of Pars, in which the emissary was strictly enjoined not to molest the 
British at Bushehr nor any of the native inhabitants of the place ; and a 
re-assuring Parman was also addressed to Sir H. Jones personally, 
which Muhammad Khan was directed to read aloud in his presence. 
Indeed the Persians went so far as to attribute the trouble in which Shaikh 
^Abdur Rasul now found himself to some act of disrespect committed 
by him towards the recent Mission, headed by General Malcolm, from 
the Government of India. Great alarm and confusion, however, 
prevailed in the town and surrounding country ; and numbers of villagers, 
with all their property, took asylum at the British Residency. Pending 
the arrival of Muhammad Nabi Khan the town was governed at first 
by Muhammad Khan, the Shiraz emissary, and then by Muhammad 
Ja^far a brother of Muhammad Nabi Khan j but so arbitrary was the 
mood of the Shiraz authorities, as represented by their emissary, that 
even Muhammad Ja^far himself was thrown into jail for a few days for 
no other reason than that he had failed to prevent the escape by sea of 
the Wazir of the late Shaikh. 

Muhammad Nabi Khan, alarmed by the antipathy of the local 
population to the change, which was looked upon as the end of Arab and 
the beginning of Persian rule, would now willingly have resigned the 
Bushehr government, and was said to have offered 2,000 Tumans in vain 
for permission to do so. His public entry into Bushehr took place on the 
l9th December 1808, and his rule seems to have been inaugurated 
without opposition, and even with a good deal of flattery, on the paa’t of his 
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new subjecfis. To his credit it should be mentioned that by personal 
intercession he saved the life^ and even the sights of his predecessor 
Shaikh ^Abdnr R.asnl. 

In 1809; after the middle of November, Muhammad Nabi Khan was 
suddenly called to Shiraz and made chief adviser to the Prince- Governor 
in place of Nasr Ullah KhaU; whose disgrace on a charge of embezzle- 
ment he himself had probably been instrumental in procuring ; and there- 
after Agha Muhammad J a^far seems to have acted as permanent Deputy- 
Governor of Bushehr. Under the rule of the Persian brothers the Dumukh 
Arab tribe; who had been the principal supporters of Shaikh Nasir's 
family, \ 7 ere almost extirpated j and the Arabs of the Bushehr neigh- 
bourhood generally were reduced to desperation by Persian tyranny. 

At length; apparently in 1811, Muhammad Nabi Khan was summoned 
to Tehran, where his son Muhammad Rahim Khan held an appointment 
at court. On arrival he was informed that the revenue of Pars was 
70,000 Tumans in arrears. He was then violently bastinadoed along with 
another official, who was regarded as his accomplice in ^withholding 
payment, and had a narrow escape of being thrown from a high window 
under the personal directions of the Shah. His end is uncertain, * but 
he does not appear ever to have regained the royal favour. He had the 
misfortune to be an enemy of the Qaim-Maqam, Mirza Buzurg, who was 
Arab in sympathy. 

We learn that in 1815, on a Farman of indemnity from the Shah, 
Shaikh Muhammad, a brother of Shaikh Nasir II, returned to Bushehr 
from Kharag, where he had been living with his dependents in voluntary 
exile. The records do not show the reason of Shaikh Muhammad's 
previous exodus from Bushehr, now when it occurred, nor how it was 
regarded by Shaikh 'Abdur Rasul. 

In the summer and autumn of 1821 Bushehr and other places were 
visited by a severe epidemic of cholera; the road between Bushehr and 
Burazjan was strewn with corpses; and the British war frigate 
Liverpool " lost 2 officers in 15 hours, beside the Surgeon and a great 
part of the crew. At Shiraz the disease carried off Mr. Rich and Dr. 
Jukes, as mentioned elsewhere. 

Early in 1823 one Zaki Khan from Shiraz arrived at Bandar 'Abbas 
with instructions relating to the lease of that port and its dependencies, 

* After his beating be was again invested with a robe of honour (see Morier*s 
Second Journey^ page 95) } but according to Brydges (see his Mission^ page 46) he 
eventually suffered ** the complete ruin of his fortune, and the loss of his life in 
a very cruel and terrible manner.” 
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held by the Sultan ol: Masqat : an idea even prevailed that he had been sent 
to find a means of terminating the grant. Saiyid Sa^id^ on receiving news 
of the presence of ihU ofiieial at Bandar ’Abbas, proceeded with two 
ships to meet him there ; and the upshot of their discussions was that the 
Sultan promised to pay 1,000 Tumans extra per annum for the two next 
years and made Zaki Khan a personal i>resent of 500 Tumans. Before 
Saiyid Sa^id set sail for Masqat on his return journey, he was visited on 
board bis ship by a certain Mirza Baqiv, who brought with him Husain 
^Ali Khan, Hakim of Bandar ’Abbas, and ’AH Khan, Hakim of Minab, 
both of whom had lately expressed a preference for Persian rule, but who 
were now desirous of being reconciled to His Highness. In the event these 
two persons and their conductor, for a while at least, mysteriously disap- 
peared ; and it was stated that the boat carrying them had foundered in 
returning to the shore ; but it was generally believed at tlie time that 
they had been carried off and consigned to a living death in the dungeons 
of Masqat. 

Bad feeling had for some time been growing up between the Sultan 
of ’Oman and Shaikh ’Abdur Rasul, who seems to have resumed his 
position as hereditary Governor of Bushehr on the fall of Mumammad 
Nabi Khan ; and in 1826, on the departure of the Shaikli upon a pilgri- 
mage to Makkah, the Sultan commenced hostilities against him. The 
cause of quarrel was some disservice which Shaikh 'A bdur Rasul had 
done Saiyid Sa’id at Shiraz, and efforts which he was suspected of 
making to supplant the Sultan in a proposed match with a daughter of 
the Prince-Governor of Shiraz. The Arabs of the Persian Coast from 
Qishm to Kangiin were believed to be on the side of the Sultan, while 
the friendship of the Qawasim had been studiously cultivated for many 
years past by the Shaikh of Bushehr, and there was therefore a risk of 
the whole Gulf being plunged into war by a collision between the two. 

The first incident of the war was the capture by the ’Omanis, on her 
return from Bengal, of the Shaikh’s ship Nasrat Shah,” which was 
canned to Masqat, cleared of all ai*ticles belonging to the Shaikh person- 
ally, and refitted as a man-of-war. On the 27th of JuH- LS26 two ships 
and a brig from Masqat, accompanied by the Nasrat Shah,” entered 
Bushehr roadstead; and the commander of the squadron, Muhammad- 
bin-Sulaiman, informed the British Resident that he had orders to hand 
over, on payment of the Bushehr customs to him, the goods on board the 
Nasrat Shah ” consigned to merchants of the place, and to seize ail 
vessels belonging to Shaikh ’Abdur Rasul, but not otherwise to threaten 
the town or molest its trade. At the request of the British Resident, 
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however^ he relinquished the demand for customs; which the merchants 
would otherwise certainly have had to pay twice over ; and the squadron 
in the end left quietly for Basrah, where also there were demands of 
their master to be enforced . 

Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul was at one time expected by the British 
authorities to travel home by way of Central Arabia, but Saiyid Said 
had better information, and on the 13th September 1826, after a short 
action, he captured the Shaikh and two of his vessels at sea in the 
neighbourhood of Qishm. The government of Bushehr, on news of this 
occurrence being received, was seized by Shaikh Ahmad, an uncle of Shaikh 
^Abdur Rasul, who was readily confirmed in his usurped authority 
by the Prince-Governor of Pars. The captive Shaikh was not liberated 
until May 1827, when a bond for 80,000 German crowns was executed 
by him in favour of his captor. 

During the detention of Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul at Masqat serious 
disturbances occurred at Bushehr, due to rivalries among the members 
of his family. When the administration of the port was assumed by the 
Shaibh^s uncle Ahmad, as already mentioned, the Shaikh^s brother 
Husain and his son Nasir took refuge in the British Residency ; and from 
that point of vantage,- very improperly disregarding the obligations 
imposed on them by their privileged position as refugees, they began to 
intrigue secretly for the subversion of Shaikh Ahmad. 

At the end of January 1827 the Farman-Farma or Prince-Governor 
of Pars approached Bushehr j and Shaikh Ahmad, with a view to 
strengthening his position before the arrival of the royal visitor, required 
hostages, whom he proposed to send to the island from Kharag, from every 
tribe under bis jurisdiction. This unpopular demand supplied his com- 
petitors with the opportunity that they needed. On the night of the 1st 
February the Shaikhs Husam and Kasir surprised and captured two towers 
of the fort which were held by Ahmad^s most reliable adherents } and on 
the following day, assisted by the inhabitants of Bushehr generally and 
by a contingent of the Benifladgi tribe from a neighbouring village, 
they hc'^ieged him in his house and compelled him to surrender. An 
agreement was then concluded between the parties through the mediation 
of Colonel Staunus, the British Resident, under which Shaikh Ahmad 
abdicated the government and bound himself to remain at the British 
Residency until news should have been received of the surrender of 
Kharag to the opposite party, after which he was to be supplied with the 
means of quitting Bushehr by sea. 
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On Februaiy 3rd; after AhaiaA had taken up his abode at the Kesi- 
dency"; a further discussion among the principals was held at the house 
of Shaikh Muhammad; another uncle of 'Abdur Rasul, Colonel Stannus 
being present. A remark -which fell from the Resident was badly 
receired by Shaikh Husain, who rushed out of the house and began to 
raise his followers, by voice and gesture, to a proper pitch for executing 
any act of violence.’^ Colonel Stannus seems then to have returned to 
the Residency, against which a formidable demonstration was presently 
made by an armed rabble from the town. The place was surrounded by 
groups of men who hid themselves behind huts in the neighbourhood, 
parties were seen creeping along the roofs of houses to occupy command- 
ing positions, and a large gun was brought up and planted within a 
hundred yards of the door. Patrols were stationed in the streets 
leading to the Eesidency, professedly for the purpose of preventing 
ammunition from being brought into it from the town ; and by these 
patrols water-jars were emptied, bundles opened, and the persons of 
Armenians and others who came near were searched. A Residency 
servant going out was stopped and robbed of some articles that he was 
carrying. Colonel Stannus, however, by writing twice to Shaikh Nasir, 
at length obtained a cessation of these threats and annoyances ; and 
the next morning Shaikhs Nasir and Husain, who had meanwhile had 
leisure to reflect on the consequences possible of their behaviour, began 
to deny that violence had ever been contemplated, and to assert that their 
only object had been to prevent the escape of Shaikh Ahmad. They also 
had recourse to efEusive protestations of respect for the British and of 
gratitude for the kind treatment which they had formerly experienced at 
the hands of the Resident. 

Soon after this the Farman-Farma arrived in person at Bushehr, but 
his presence did not improve matters, for he replied in offensive language 
to a representation made by Colonel Stannus in regard to the recent 
events and sought to throw the whole blame for what had occurred 
upon the Resident. At length, the Residency servants having been pre- 
vented from carrying water and otherwise insulted on the public roads, 
the Resident retired from Bushehr to a village in the vicinity. 

At this juncture Colonel Stannus was relieved by Captain Wilson, 
and the Prince-Governor wrote to the new Resident, promising satisfac- 
tion for the late insults to the British and the removal of Shaikh Husain 
from the administration ; the Residency then appears to liave been re- 
established in the town ; and Ahmad, at his own request, was handed 
over by the Resident to the Farman-Farma. The Government of 
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Bombay commended the “decision^ temper and firmness shown by 
Colonel Stannns during the crisis, as also the judgment show by Captain 
Wilson in returning with the Kesidency to Bushehr, and in ignoring 
the improper language used by the Prince-Governor, accompanied as that 
had been by substantial concessions ; and they did not even think it 
necessary to insist on the permanent exclusion of Shaikh Husain from the 
government, if he was the member of the family most capable of carry- 
ing on the administration in the absence of Shaikh ^ Abdur Rasul, and 
if there was no risk of the outrages against the Residency being renewed 
on his return to power. 

The pre-occupation of the Persian Government with the Rus«ian war 
in the north will account for their indifierence to the conduct of the 
Sultan of ^Oman and the disturbed state of Bushehr in 1828-27. 

On his release in 1827 Shaikh ^ Abdur Rasul returned to power at 
Bushehr, but about the end of the next year he was displaced by Timur 
Mirza, a son of the Prince-Governor of Shiraz. Timur Mirza at once 
called upon Saiyid Sa^id, the Sultan of ^ Oman, whom his sister had married 
in the previous year, to help him with one or two vessels ; and he sugges- 
ted that an immediate effort should be made to capture the Harriet a 
ship belonging to the Shaikh. The Muzaffar,^*^ frigate, which was sent 
bySa^idin response to these requests, fell in with the Harriet off 
Kangun, but instead of attacking her accompanied her peaceably into 
Bushehr harbour. This was at the beginning of January 1829, The 
commander of the Masqat vessel, on landing in Bushehr, found the 
Farman-Farma there and ' Abdul Rasul apparently in high favour with 
him ; so, after remaining for a few days as guest of the Prince-Governor'^s 
Vazir, he sailed again for home without committing any hostile act. 

In May 1880, the Shiraz Government having meanwhile reinstated 
the Shaikh of Bushehr and assigned to him Kazaran and all the districts be- 
tween it and the sea, tension was renewed, and the naval assistance of the 
Sultan of 'Oman was again invited by Timur Mirza against ^ Abdur 
Rasul ; but the British Resident was successful in persuading Saiyid 
Sa^id to abstain from interference. 

In the following year the Sultan was in correspondence with the 
Prince-Governor of Shiraz with a view to the removal of the Shaikh of 
Bushehr, partly by means of a naval force to be sent from Masqat j but 
effectual remonstrances were addressed to him by the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf and also by the Governor of Bombay, now Sir John Malcolm, 
with whom he was personally acquainted, Some claims of Saij id Sa^id 
against the Shaikh of Bushehr had only recently been settled by a payment 
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of aO^OOO QranSj and, had he attacked him when he intended^ he wonjd 
have done so withont moral justification. 

Towards the end of 183^ Shaikh Nasirlll, ivho had lately suc- 
ceeded his father-^ Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul, was expelled from Bushehr by 
the Persian Government and took to his boats, with which he commenced 
a blockade of the town making Kbarag the base of his operations. In 
November, only a few days after he had discontinued his blockade, and 3cd 
from Kharag to Kmvait, Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqur, chief of the Qawasim, 
arrived to his assistance, by previous arrangement, with a fleet carrying 
1,000 to 1,500 men of the piratical Qaslmi tribe ; and it was evident that, 
as there was no longer any hope of the Shaikh recovering his hereditary 
government, a mere vindictive attack upon Bushehr town and the plunder 
of its mercantile inhabitants must be intended. In these circumstances 
Mr. Blane, the British Resident, thought himself justified in interfering 
and in obliging the Qawasim, under threats of force, to take their 
departure from the port. 

After the fracas described in the preceding paragraph, resulting in the 
expulsion of the hereditary Shaikh, Riza Quli Mirza, a brother of Timur 
Mirza, was appointed by his father, the Parman-Parma of Pars, to the 
Governorship of Bushehr. 

The establishment of direct Qajar rule over the town does not appear 
to have been relished by tbe inhabitants ; and the conduct of tlie new 
Governor’s mother, who visited Bushehr in person and took measures— 
inclnding the arrest of the chief of Burazjan —for increasing the revenues 
of the government, at length provoked an open rebellion. On tbe evening 
of the 14th April the residence of Riza Quli Khan was surrounded by an 
armed force under one Jamal Khan of l^ushehr, who was countenanced by 
the chiefs of Tangistan and Dashti ; and His Royal Highness found him- 
self obliged to release the chief of Burazjan and to consent to his own 
departure from Bushehr early the next morning. On the following day, 
in accordance with his promise, he left accompanied by a few servants 
only ; and the ladies of his household were sent after him as soon as 
mules could be obtained to carry their travelling litters and luggage. 

In May 1833 the Prince-Governor of Shiraz informed Mr. Blane, 
the British Resident at Bushehr, that at the request of the late rebels, 
who had expressed their sincere sorrow for their fault, he had 


^Shaikh ’Abdur Rasul -was killed at hurazjan, by the inhabitants of that jdace, while 
oh a return journey from Shiraz to Bushehr. Deserted by his follo-wcrs, he sold his life 
dearly. See Binning’s Journal^ Yol. I, pages 162-163. 
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appointed his son Timur Mirza to tahe charge of Bushehr instead of 
Riza Quli Mirza ; and he asked the Resident to meet the wishes of the 
new Governor in all respects^ — a request to which that officer returned a 
guarded hut courteous reply. The popular party had made it a condition 
of Timur Mirza's appointment that he should not remain long at Bushehr 
himself, nor bring many attendants with him ; and on the 29th of June, 
after a short stay, he took his departure. Two persons of rank were 
appointed by him to act as his deputies in his absence, but this was a 
purely nominal arrangement, and the real control of affairs continued to 
be exercised by JamSl Khan and his supporters. 

On the 1st August, however, the local combination formed to resist 
the encroachment of the Shiraz Government broke up, the chief oi 
Tangistan being murdered in a place of public assembly by the chief of 
Dashti, who was jealous of his power. Husain Quli Khan of Angali 
one of the Tangistani chief's adherents was killed ; another of his leading 
supporters was severely wounded ; and the rank and file of his followers 
took refuge in the British Residency, whence with the consent of the 
opposite party they were despatched by the Resident, partly by land and 
partly by sea, to their own homes. British protection was next sought 
bv Mirza 'Ali Khan, one of the nominal representatives of Timur Mirza : 
he fled to the Residency on the 19th of August from the house of the 
Qazi, where he did not feel secure, and, was safely put on board the 
East India Company’s sloop-of-war Ternate ” before any objection 
could be raised. 

On the morning of the 20th August Riza Quli Mirza, Timur Mirza 
and Nasr Ullah Mirza appeared before the town with a large force ; 
and the party inside, their overtures for a settlement having been rejected, 
prepared to leave by sea. A few of them kept up a show ■ of resistance 
upon the walls so long as daylight lasted ; and the royalist forces, on 
entering the town after dusk and rushing down to the beach to cut 
the fugitives off, found that the last of their boats was already beyond 
reach. By the exertion of the royal piinces the town, except the houses 
that had been occupied by the rebel leaders, was saved from being plun- 
dered. The only loss of life that occurred was among a party of Tangis- 
tanis who were occupied in searching tha abode of J amal Khan ; one of 
them inadvertently thrust a light into some jars of gunpowder, causing 
an explosion by which eight persons were killed. Jamal Khan seems to 
have escaped to the “ Faiz Rabbanah ”, a Masqat ship on board of which 
he had already embarked his family and property j he narrowly escaped 
seizure by his o,vn associate, the chief of Dashti, who had resolved to 
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hand him over to the victors as a propitiatory offering. A few Dashtis 
took refuge at the British Residency and others were at first believed to 
be hiding in the town, but none could be found by the Tangistanis, 
who were seeking for them to kill them in satisfaction of the general 
blood-feud to which the murder of the Tangistani chief had given rise. 
Jamal Khan seems to have taken up his residence m the territories of the 
Sultan of 'Oman, to reappear six years later, under the auspices of his 
protector, as a competitor for the Governorship of Bushehr. 


British relations with the Persian Coast and Islands, 1797 - 1834 , 

Troubles of The rebellioiTof Husain Quli Khan was a cause, through the local 
the British disturbances which it occasioned, of considerable inconvenience to the 

BfehS** British Factory at Bushehr. The circumstances have already been 
1798 . described. On the day before the arrival of the ’Atbi fleet Mr. Hankey 

Smith, the British Resident, shipped his own property and that of the 
East India Company on a large native vessel, hired for the purpose, 
intending to remove it to the island of Kharag, where he hoped to escape 
the exactions to which he would probably be exposed at Bushehr, if the 
place were taken. The foremost 'Atbi boat, however, on entering the 
harbour, made straight for the Resident’s chartered vessel, hauled down 
the British flag which was flying on board of her, and plundered her of 
several articles. Shaikh Salim, the Arab admiral, when the matter was 
represented to him, at once ordered restitution to be made ; and in the end 
only two bags of tin belonging to the Company and four or five bags of 
rice belonging to Mr. Smith, which had been accidentally dropped into 
the sea, remained unrecovered. Shaikh Nasir II, however, whose “ illiberal 
and pusiilanimous jealousy made him adverse to the plan,” declined to let 
the Resident remove to Kharag ; and Mr. Smith was obliged to re-land 
everything at Bushehr except the tin and the rice, which he consigned 
to Basrah. When the town fell, “ scarcely a house escaped being 
stripped, and it was with the greatest difficulty with the Residency sepoys 
and my own threats so wrote Mr. Smith— “ that I frustrated the general 
attempts made upon this* old ruin, inviting on every side an easy access.” 

* It is not certain where the British Residency was situated at this time. It was 
originally outside Bushehr altogether, but was afterwards moved into the centre of the 
town, where it remained for a short time only. Its transfer to its present site seems 
to have taken place early in the 19th century, if not before then, a rent of Ks. 100 
per mensem being paid for the ground oecupied at first to the Shaikh of Bflsheht and 
after his abolition to private proprietors. 
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The Factory servants were robbed of even the shirts on their backs^ and 
the Eesident found it necessary to supply them with clothes and provi- 
sionS; besides which Shaikh Ghanim^ who was expelled^ left Bushehr 
owing him 300 piastres."^ Mr. Smith requested that in the circumstances 
his losses might be made good to him by his employers ; and he took the 
opportunity to repeat a request^ which he had made before, for a reinforce- 
ment of his sepoy guard. 

The relations of Mehdi ^Ali Khan^ the British Resident, with Shaikh 
Nasir II, of Bushehr were of a very friendly character. So much so was 
this the case that in March 1801 Shaikh Nasir, who was then in India, 
wrote a letter to Mehdi ^Ali Khan, begging him to superintend the 
(yovernment of Bushehr and to regard Nasir's brother Muhammad as his 
son, and Nasir’s son Haji Sulaiman as his servant. 

Two troublesome cases arose through the shipwreck of British vessels 
in the summer of 1 803 upon the coast of Persia. 

The first mishap befell the Hector, which, while on her way from 
Bombay to Bushehr and Basrah carrying 850 bales of the East 
India Company's goods, ran aground in the month of May off the 
port of Nakhilu. The captain having signalled for assistance by firing 
guns, Shaikh Eahmah, the chief of Nakhilu, came off with a large 
number of boats, ejected the oSicers and crew, and himself took possession 
of the vessel with all that she contained. The officers and crew subse- 
quently reached Masqat in safety, and thence returned to India. 

In August of the same year the East India Company's packet vessel 
Alert was driven ashore in bad weather upon the island of Shaikh 
Shu^aib near Nakhilu, whereupon about 500 of the islanders came down 
to the shore and plundered her of treasure which she was conveying on 
freight from Basrah and Bushehr to Bombay, The remonstrances of the 
captain, who referred to the friendship existing between the Governments 
of Britain and Persia, were altogether unheeded. On the third day 
Shaikh Rahmah himself visited the wreck and took away whatever of 
value remained on hoard, leaving only two hags of rice as a provision 
for SO or 40 people. Some despatches also were carried away," hut of 
these a Europe packet was afterwards returned open. 

The total amount of the loss in the two cases is not stated^ nor is, 
the fate of the vessels themselves clear ; but it seems probable that, of 
the latter, one was destroyed by the sea and the other appropriated by 
Shaikh Eahmah. The plundered merchandise was quickly distributed in 
various directions. Shaikh Eahmah soon afterwards visited Masqat in 


Relations of 
Mekdi 'Ali 
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1801. 
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*See footnote on page 152 post. 
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the ostensible character o£ an e'nissary to the Sultan from the ^ Utub 
of Bahrain^ and he seized the opportunity to dispose of a part of his 
spoil in Masqat harbour to an ^Omani subject^ by whom it was sent 
to Jiddah for sale. A person named Mirza Baqir of Bandar ^Abbas 
purchased 800 Tumans^ worth of the stolen property and took a further 
quantity to the value of 5,200 Tumans provisionally on long credit, but 
the latter he subsequently returned to the Shaikh. Persian merchants 
of Yazd and Khojahs from Sind also helped to relieve Shaikh Eahmah 
of part of his stock ; and afterwards strong reason was found for suspect- 
ing that Shaikh Saif, Harami, of ^Asalu and Shaikh ^Abdur Rahman of 
Naband had acquired a joint interest to the extent of Rs. 83,750 in the 
goods taken out of the Hector. A considerable proportion of the 
stuff, however, remained in the possession of Shaikh Rabmah, and was 
deposited by him on the islands of Hormuz and Qishm. 

1803. Representations were at once made to the Government of Pars by 
Mr. Lovett, the British Resident in the Persian Gulf ; and Shaikh Nasir II 
of Bushehr, who had incurred the dipleasure of the Prince- Governor and 
was actually in confinement at Shiraz at the time, was liberated for the 
purpose of conducting an expedition against Nakhilu. The Shaikh, 
however, having obtained his liberty, took no steps to carry out his 
instructions ; and at the end of the year the outrages were still un- 
redressed. 

1804. The broker of the British Factory at Bushehr was next sent to the 
Shaikh of Nakhilu vrith a letter from the Resident, demanding repara- 
tion. On the 12th June 1804 he returned with an evasive reply by the 
Shaikh, who offered to restore half of the missing goods; but the 
proposal was rejected by the Resident, who considered it inadequate, and 
who suspected besides that it was made without any intention of fulfil- 
ment. 

On the next day, the 13th June, there arrived at Bushehr one Agha 
Rizai, who had now been appointed by the Shiraz Government to enquire 
into both affairs, and to exact reparation from Shaikh Rahmah with the 
help of Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr and other chiefs of the coast. This 
Commissioner was handsomely received and entertained by the British 
Resident, who expended about Rs. 5,000 on presents for him and strove to 
fortify his mind with moral principles against the corrupt approaches 
of Shaikh Rahmah, for that rascally chieftain, as was well known, relied 
much fox the secure enjoyment of his plunder upon the venality of 
the person who might be deputed to enforce its restitution.^' 
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Mr. Lovett intended that the cost o£ the presents of Agha Riza should 
be defrayed from a charge of 10 or 15 per cent, on the value of the goods 
recovered, which he proposed to allow as salvage. Shaikh Rahmah, on 
being thus called to account by the ShirSz Government, asserted the 
right of every country to tlie property which might be shipwrecked 
on its coasts/^ and Agha Riza unfortunately seemed inclined to agree 
with him, but suggested that an exception should be made in the present 
instance on account of the political alliance between Britain and Persia. 

In July 1804 Mr. Manesty, who, as we have seen before, took charge 
of Bushehr on the departure of Mr. Lovett and then proceeded to Tehran 
on a pretended mission from the Government of India, obtained a 
Farman from the Shah to the Prince- Governor of Shiraz, ordering a 
speedy settlement of the Nakhilu cases ; and soon afterwards it was 
stated that one Zaki Khan had been ordered to take action against 
Shaikh Rahmah, with the help of a tribe of Arabs who were at enmity 
with the people of Nakhilu, Perhaps in consequence of this report 
Shaikh Rahmah, about the middle of 1804, abandoned Nakhilu alto- 
gether and withdrew, accompanied by his family and about 700 depen- 
dents, to the island of Shaikh Shu^aib. Here he proceeded to form a 
permanent settlement, built two towers for defence, and established 
intimate relations with the Wahhabis ; and , as he was supposed to com- 
mand the services of about 1,000 musketeers and was connected with the 
Shaikhs of Charak, ^Asalu and Kangun upon the Persian side of the Gulf 
and with those of Ras-al-Khaimah and Zubarah in Arabia, his 
position appeared to be a strong one, A proposal was made by Captain 
Seton, the British Resident at Masqat, for an attack on him by the 
British, with two ships, and the Sultan of ^Oman conjointly ; but it was 
negatived by the Bombay Government, who were unwilling to make 
war on their own account upon a Shaikh who was a subject of the Shah 
of Persia. 

At length the persistent representations of Lieutenant Bruce, the 
Acting Resident at Bushehr, took effect, and Shaikh Nasir sailed 
with a fleet for the island of "Shaikh Shu^aib, The assistance of 
the British cruiser Mornington was offered to the Shaikh by Captain 
Seton, the Resident at Masqat, who was then engaged with Saiyid 
Badar of ^Oman in an expedition to Bandar ^Abbas and Qishm, noticed 
later on, but it was refused ; and Shaikh Nasir^s proceedings from 
June to August 1805 were not such as to inspire any confidence in those 
on whose behalf he was employed, for it was reported that he only fired 
a few guns every day as a matter of form and went on shore at night to 
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dine with Shaikh Rahmah. He succeeded; however; in obtaining the 
surrender of a part of the plunder j and afterwaids; when Mr. Rruce 
continued fco press for full satisfaction; he seized Shaikh Kahmah s son by 
a stratagem and carried him off as a hostage to Masqat; with the result 
that in the end substantial reparation was obtained in the case of the 
Hector/' A small quantity of the Shaikh's booty was recovered by 
Saiyid Badar at Hormuz and handed over by him to Captain Seton in 
the course of their joint expedition above mentioned. 


1806 , 


Case of the 
1S03- 

06. 


In 1806; in consequence of information that had reached them regard- 
ing the complicity of Shaikh Saif and Shaikh 'Abdur Rahman; already 
referred tO; the Government of Bombay laid an embargo on some vessels 
belonging to their ports which happened to visit India; and before releasing 
them obtained guarantees from third parties; valid for nine months, for 
the submission of the Shaikhs to an enquiry. A protest was afterwards 
made against the Bombay seizure by the Prince-Governor of Shiraz, who 
stated that Shaikh Saif was one of the respectable chiefs who had been 
employed by the Persian Government to coerce Shaikh Rahmah and 
requested that he should not be proceeded against ; and, as Mr. Bruce 
also reported the evidence connecting the two Shaikhs with the outrages 
to be insufficient; the claim against them was eventually dropped. 

A peculiar case of a different character was that of the Ply,'^ a 14- 
gun brig belonging to the East India Company, which was captured 
near Qais Island in 1803 by the French privateer ^^La Fortune" of 38 
guns, commanded by Captain Sureouff. Before the Fly " was boarded, 
her commander ran her aground and sank some Government despatches 
and treasure, of which he was in charge, in fathoms of water, taking 
marks for their future recovery. The officers, crew and passengers of 
the Fly " were conveyed by the French to Bushebr, where several 
prizes taken by the French had been collected ; and they were there dis- 
charged with the exception of three officers who were sent to Mauritius 
to be exchanged. 

The party released at Bushehr, after buying a native vessel among 
them, embarked for Bombay, touched at Qais, and recovered the Govern- 
ment despatches j but in 1804, in the course of their onward voyage, 
they were captured between Tunb and Musandam near the entrance of 
the Gulf by Qasimi pirates, who carried them to Ras-al-Khaimah, as is 
related in another chapter of this book. By undertaking to show their 
captors where the treasure of the Fly " lay, they at length obtained a 
conditional promise of freedom and were taken back to Qais, where, by 
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means of pearl divers^ the genuineness of their offer was quickly ascer- 
tained. After performing their part of the contract they were landed by 
the Arabs on the island ; and there they hid themselves, and subsisted 
with difficulty, during a massacre of the inhabitants by the Qawasim. 

When the pirates at length went away, they prepared a boat and a 
raft, on which they set out to cross to the mainland ; but the boat was 
lost on the passage with all on board of her, and only the raft reached 
the Persian shore. The survivors made their way along the coast as far 
as the island of Shaikh Shu’aib, suffering extraordinary privations and 
abandoning, as they proceeded, one after another of their number, until 
at length none of the Indian sailors, sepoys or servants, belonging to the 
party remained, and only a few of the Europeans. The chief of Shaikh 
Shu^aib received them most inhospitably, but he was at length prevailed 
on by threats to send them in a boat to Bushehr. 

One of the party died while being carried on board the boat, others on 
the voyage, and another on arrival at Bushehr; and in the end, out of 
a numerous company only Mr, Jowl or Yowl, a ship^s officer, and Fennel, 
a seaman, survived. These eventually reached Bombay with the Fly^s^' 
despatches, which they had carefully preserved. 

In 1805 Captain Seton, the Resident at Masqat, was* instructed to 
make on effort to trace some native members of the party who had been 
left at Shaikh Shu^aib on board a native boat bound for Masqat, but it 
is not known whether or not he was successful in his quest. 

In 1805, as related elsewhere. Captain Seton, the British Resident at Espeditioa 

of the Sul- 

Masqat, accompanied Saiyid Badar, the ruler of ^Oman, on an expedition tsu of 'Oman 
to the Persian Gulf. The object of the Resident, under the orders of 
Government, was the suppression of the Qasimi pirates of Ras-al- Resident at 
Khaimah, whose depredations had now become excessive, with the 
help of the Saiyid ; whereas the motive of the Saiyid seems to have been 'Abbas, 1806. 
chiefly the recovery of the leased territory of Bandar ^Abbas and its 
dependencies from the Bani Ma^in, a local tribe, by whom it had been 
usurped on the death of his predecessor. Captain Seton^s reason for 
complying with a request by Saiyid Badar for his company in the 
Momington at Bandar ^ Abbas seems to have been a fear lest the 
Sultan, if he were alone, might be induced to make common cause with 

^ The inaction of the Bushehr Residency in this case seems peculiar. But 1804 
was the year in which Mr. Lovett fell sick, in which Mr. Manesty improperly stepped 
into his place and went to masquerade as an Envoy at Shiraz, and in which Lieutenant 
Bruce, whose want of judgment afterwards made him notorious, was appointed 
Acting Resident, 
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the Qawasim and the ^Utub under Wahhabi influence, and with them to 
fall upon and destroy the fleet of Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr, then engaged 
at Shaikh Shu'aib in coercing the Shaikh of Nakhilu ; and he consi- 
dered that his own presence would be a check upon action by the 
Sultan offensive to the Governments of Persia and Turkey, such as it 
was desired by the British authorities in India to avoid in the joint 
campaign against the pirates. Captain Seton seems also to have hoped 
that by humouring his ally he might obtain frorn him a grant of Bandar 
^Abbas, which, in total disregard or ignorance of its previous history, he 
represented as a secure and convenient place where a lucrative trade 
might be carried on. 

Saiyid Badar, arriving on the spot ahead of Captain Seton, found that 
the siege of Minab by Mulla Husain of the Bani Ma'in, to raise which 
was one object of his expedition, had already been abandoned. He then 
commenced negotiations through the ‘^U tub, by whom he was accompanied, 
for the surrender of Bandar "Abbas, which was still in the possession of 
Bani Ma"in. The "Utub, who did not wish to see peace established, 
made no real effort to adjust matters between the parties, brought back an 
insulting message from the Bani Ma"in to the Saiyid, excused themselves 
from remaining longer on the plea that their vessels were overloaded, and 
so sailed for home leaving their ally in the lurch. The strength of the 
"Atbi contingent was about 1,500 men, and Saiyid Badar"s force was 
reduced by its departure to less than 1,000 "Omanis, his own subjects, 
whom he had brought with him. 

Captain Seton joined him off Qishm town on the 5th June 1805, and 
the same evening Saiyid Badar stood over to Bandar "Abbas, landed 
his troops, and invested the town. The British Resident, it should be 
observed, was now impressed with an idea that the recovery by the Saiyid 
of Bandar "Abbas and Minab, from which the piratical tribes drew a 
large part of their necessary supplies, would be a useful step towards the 
prevention of piracy ; and he was clearly inclined to ignore the probable 
effect of forcible action in that quarter upon the susceptibilities of the 
Persian Government. On the morning of the 6th June, after Saiyid 
Badar’s men had driven the enemy into Bandar "Abbas, had taken posses- 
sion of a house near the walls, and were about to erect a battery, an inter- 
view took place between the Saiyid and the Resident. The pianage- 
ment of the operations from the sea, which had hitherto been clumsily 
conducted from inconvenient positions, was then undertaken by Captain 
Seton and Lieutenant N. Gilmour of the Mornington,"" who betook 
themselves on board the Sultau"s ship Gunjava "" along with a naval 
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officer^ 25 Europeans and four guns; and on the morning of the 7th 
fire was opened on the Bandar ^Abbas fort with telling effect from the 
Gunjava and from another ^Omani vessel anchored closer inshore. 
The garrison soon offered to surrender in case they were not succoured 
within two days^ but this proposal was rejected ; and on the evening of 
the 8th of June^ Lieutenant Gilmour having stationed the Gunjava 
and the other ^Omani vessel at opposite angles in order to obtain a cross 
firC; the defenders realised the hopelessness of their position and surren- 
dered at discretion. The Saiyid thus recovered the rented possessions of 
his family in Persia ; and he at once passed on^ as related in another place, 
to combined operations with Captain Seton against a Qasimi fleet at 
Qishm. 

The proceedings of Captain Seton at Bandar ''Abbas were not treated, 
however, as a ma'fcter of indifference by the Prince- Governor of Shiraz 
when he came to learn of them. Lieutenant Bruce, the Acting British 
Resident at Bushehr, to whom Captain Seton had referred in advance, 
consulted Muhammad Nabi Khan, the Persian Envoy to India, as to the 
propriety of the operations, and was informed in reply that the allegiance 
of the Bani Ma'in and the Shaikhs of Lingeh and Shanas to the Persian 
Government was in general precarious, and that there would probably be 
no objection to their being punished by the British if they had deserved 
it ; but this answer was given on the supposition that it was only meant 
to deal with pirates and not to interfere in other affairs. The matter 
was not mentioned by Mr. Bruce to the Government of Shiraz at all, 
for it was urgent, and he knew that an application to them would entail 
references to Tehran and so probably occasion three or four months’ delay. 
Mr. Bruce^s opinion — after the event — was that the British should not 
take part in any hostile operations at places on the Persian coast, unless 
at Nakhilu or Shaikh Shu'aib in connection with the Hector and 
Alert cases, and there only at the request of Shaikh Nasir, lest the 
impending mission of Muhammad Nabi Khan to India should be preven- 
ted j but Captain Seton though he had asked for it, did not wait for 
Mr. Bruce's opinion. Captain Seton^s justification of his own measures 
was that Mulla Husain, whom he had helped to eject from Bandar 
'Abbas, was father-in-law and cousin to Sultan- bin-Saqar, the chief of 
the piratical Qasimi tribe of the Arabian coast opposite, and that his 
vessels engaged in piracy along with those of the Qawasim. In the 
result, Lieutenant Bruce was instructed by the Government of Bombay 
to assure the Shiraz Government that Captain Seton had been 
distinctly ordered to avoid any act of which Persia could complain, an 
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that, if he had assisted Saiyid Badar in recovering Bandar ^Abbas, it 
must have been from an impression that his doing so would be agreeable 
to the Shah. There is nothing to show how this hypothetical explanation 
was received by the Persian anthorities, but they do not seem to have 
done more than express to Mr. Bruce their astonishment at the action of 
the Masqat Eesident ; and Muhammad Nabi Khan in due time proceeded 
on his mission to India, The apparent apathy of the Shah^s Govern- 
ment may be explained by the difficulties with Eussia in which Persia was 
at the time involved, 

The Shaikhs of Bushehr seem to have been treated with considerable 
liberality, in financial matters, by the Government of Bombay. In 1807 
a grant of Es. 3,000 was made to Shaikh Nasir as a reward for help 
rendered by him in connection with a piracy upon a British boat, and in 
compensation for the loss of one of his own in an attack made by 
Lieutenant Cox. On the departure of the Shaikh for Makkah in 
1807, a ship named the Sulaiman Shahi was sent by ^Abdm* Easul, 
his son and acting deputy, to Bombay with the modest request that she 
might be ^^very nicely repaired at the Government dockyard and 
returned as early as possible to Bushehr j and the Governor in Council 
not only directed this to be done, but gave the Sulaiman Shahi 
precedence over all other vessels in the yard except those of the Eoyal 
Navy. Encom’aged by this liberality, Shaikh ^Abdur Easul next de- 
manded that the work should be paid for, as well as executed, by the 
Bombay Government ; and they eventually agreed to defray one-fourth 
of the cost. When Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul was kidnapped by order of the 
Shiraz Government in 1808, the British account against him was made 
up and was found to amount to Rs. 26,787, of which Rs. 17,9^0 was on 
account of re-coppering and other repairs to his ship, and Rs. 2,954 was 
due to private creditors under British protection. The question of the 
recovery of these debts was revived on the return of ^Abdur Rasul to 
power in 1811 ; and in 1815 it was still, apparently, under discussion. 

In 1807, when Lieutenant Bruce was on the point of vacating the 
Persian Gulf Residency in favour of Mr. Hankey Smith, a Farman and 
robes of honour for him were sent by the Prince-Governor of Pars to 
Bushehr. Mr. Bruce, attended by his guard and the principal inhabi- 
tants of Bushehr, met the bearer, Toral Baig, Gurgi, a personal attendant 
of the Prince-Governor, on the road at some distance from the walls ; was 
invested with the dress in a tent which he had caused to be pitched by 
the wayside, the Farman being at the same time publicly read aloud by 
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a Mirza ; and then returned in state to the town. Toral Baig was 
accompanied by Muhammad Husain Khan of Khisht; who was charged 
with special messages for Mr. Bruce, showing that the presentation had 
been made by order of the Shah himself and that .its object was to 
emphasize the good relations of Britain and Persia, which it was hoped 
that the recent visits of French agents to the country would not be 
allowed to disturb. 

Some anxiety having been expressed by Mr. Hankey Smith, the 
successor of Mr. Bruce, in regard to the arrival of General Gardanne 
in Persia, steps were taken by Nasr Ullah Khan, the chief minister of 
the Prince* Governor of Fars, to reassure him also. The agents employed 
for the purpose were ^Abdur Rasul, Shaikh of Bushehr, to whom a 
special letter was written, and Muhammad Husain Khan of Khisht, who 
was again sent to Bushehr with a verbal commission. This latter 
incident occurred in 1808. 

General Malcolm, duidng his second mission to Persia in 1808, had 
several times occasion to be satisfied with the conduct of Shaikh Jabarah 
of Kangun, and he ultimately ordered Mr. Bruce to send him a present. 
A revolution, however, soon afterwards took place at Kangun which 
resulted in the displacement of Shaikh Jabarah by his father, Shaikh 
Muhammad, and the despatch of the present was suspended but in 
February 1809, Shaikh Jabarah having escaped from prison and arrived 
at Mshehr vid Bahrain, a sum of 400 * piastres in cash and other 
articles to the value of 100 piastres were given him by the Resident, 
which came opportunely to alleviate his distress. In February 1809 it 
was reported by Muhammad Nabi Khan, Governor of Bushehr, that, 
should General Malcolm return from Bombay as an enemy, all the Arab 
tribes of the coast to the southward of Kangun would join him, in the 
hope of shaking off the yoke of Persia. 

Several ports of the Persian Coast fell within the purview of the 
expedition despatched by the Government of India in 1809 for the 
suppression of piracy in the Gulf ; for the Qawasim, who were the 
principal offenders and whose own head-quarters were at Ras-al-Khaimah 
upon the Arabian side, had numerous accomplices and sympathisers upon 
the Persian side. Before the arrival of the British armament the 
concurrence, even the co-operation, of the Persian Government in the 

* The Turkish piastre or Qursh was at this time genarelly current in Persia, where 
it was worth one-tenth of a Tuman, thus corresponding to the Qran of the present day. 
But the Tuman was then worth at least £1 sterling. 
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proceedings contemplated upon their littoral was requested j but, lest a 
reply should not be received from them in time, the following instruc- 
tions were also given to the British naval and miUtary commanders 

In any case you need not hesitate to proceed to destroy the maritime equipment of 
the pirates on that side of the Gulph, wherever you may ascertain them to enst, 
taking care to proceed in all such oases with the utmost practicable respect towards the 
undisputed right of His Majesty the King of Persia, the present ally of our Sovereign, 
and to cause it to be well explained to such of his officers as the course of events may 
lead you into communication with that the British Government have no other object 
than to free (trade from) the obstructions and heavy losses to which it is now, and has 
so long continued, exposed from the predatory attacks of the Joasraee and other pirates, 
without the slightest intention to occupy any part of the territory or to molest or 
annoy so much as one of His Majesty’s loyal subjects, [and] whom, in pursuance of 
the happily cemented friendship between the two states, it is on the contrary the desire 
of the English nation to cherish and protect and promote the interest of to the greatest 
practicable extent. 

The notice received by the Persians appears, however, to have been 
sufficient. In September 1809 it was intimated to Lieutenant Bruce, 
the Resident at Bushehr, that the Prince-Governor of Shiraz intended, as 
soon as the weather was cool enough, to send troops under the command 
of his minister Nasr Ullah Khan against the Qawasim, which would deal 
with the piratical settlements upon the Persian Coast, and in certain 
circumstances might even cross over to Ras-al-Khaimah ; but no signs 
were ever perceived of so much as an attempt to carry this laudable inten- 
tion into effect. Somewhat earlier in the year, it is fame, a Persian force 
from Lar had visited Lingeh and Charak and driven some Qawasim 
whom th^ found there to Basidn on the island of Qishm. 

' As is related fully in the history of Trucial ’Oman, the British arma- 
ment destroyed the port of Liugeh and some vessels found there, and also 
did considerable execution at Laft, which was stoutly defended by the 
gatna Mulla Husain that Captain Seton, in 1805, had evicted from Ban- 
dar ’Abbas. At Laft, however, the British acted under an authority 
granted by the Sultan of ’Oman, to whom — and not to the Shah— the 
Government of Bombay understood the whole island of Qishm to 
pertain. 

The Persian ports of Kanghn, Nakhiln, Charak, Mughn, Knng, 
Hamiran and Band Mu’allim were visited and searched by vessels of the 
British fleet, chiefly in November 1809 and January 1810 j but no 
piratical craft were found at any of these places unless at Mughn, where 
four vessels belonging to Sharjah were destroyed. Mughn, Charak, and 
the small coast village of Shanas near Lingeh had merely, it was stated 
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placed themselves under the protection of the Qawasim, The case of 
Nakhilu was peculiar. On the death of Shaikh Rahmahj who was their 
ruler at the time of the Hector and Alert cases in 1803-1805; the 
inhabitants became dependent on Shaikh ^ Abdur Rahman of Naband; a 
harbourer of pirates and hiinself a pirate ; but; shortly before the British 
expedition of 1809; he too died. The son of the late Shaikh Rahmah; into 
whose hands Nakhilu proper had passed; then connected himself for the sake 
of security with a surviving brother of Shaikh ^ Abdur EahmaU; who had no 
dealings with the Qawasim; and with Shaikh Jabarah of Kangun; who 
was on good terms with the Sultan of ^Oman ; but at the time of the 
British expedition; strangely enough; it was reported that Shaikh 
Jabarah had been taken prisoner by the Shaikh of Nakhilu and that 
efiorts were being made; at the instance of the Sultan of ^Oman, to 


procure his release. 

In 1816 a seriojis and fortunately very unusual case occurred at 
Shiraz; where Mr. J. Williams of the Bombay Civil Service was sub- 
jected to gross indignities. Mr. Williams; who was in bad health; had 
gone to Shiraz in May 1816 for change of climate; he took with him 
a letter of introduction from Mr. Bruce, the Resident at Bushehr ; and 
he was provided at Shiraz with a residence in one of the Parman- 
Farma^s gardens. On the 30th of August his room was invaded by 
some hangers-on of the Shiraz Court, whose conduct became so 
brutal that he was obliged to make his escape from a window by 
means of a rope, not without danger to his life. On his complaining to 
the Prince against the three chief offenders, a pretence was made of 
disgracing two of them, and Mr. Williams was induced to declare him- 
self satisfied. But Mr. Bruce did not allow the matter to rest here ; and 
eventually the three individuals in question were^severely bastinadoed in 
the presence of Mr. R. Sharpe, Assistant-Surgeon of the Bushehr Resi- 
dency, who had been specially deputed to Shiraz to witnsss their punish- 
ment. 

In 1 814 a most discreditable act was com m i t ted by "Abdullab-bin- 
Ahmad, Shaikh of Charak. Instead of assisting the British ship 
Ahmad Shah, which had grounded on an island * near his port and 


* In the records Charak itself is spoken of as if it were an island. It seems just 
possible that the whole story may refer to the island of KhSrag, especially as in 1819 
there were complaints of the conduct of the Shaikh of Kharag, and his removal by the 
Persians and the British expedition jointly was contemplated. But if not the island 
in question must have been Qais. 
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could easily have been got afloat again, he seized, plundered and burned 
her. A gentleman who was sent to the spot from Bushehr succeeded 
in recovering some treasure, the property of Bushehr merchants, and a 
few mares belonging to the Government of India ; but tbis was the limit 
of the satisfaction obtained. Mr. Morier, Acting British Minister at 

Tehran, appUed to the Shah for a Barman for the settlement of the case, 

but, if granted, it remained a dead letter. Some boats were burned at 
Charak, as we shall see later on, by the British expedition of 1819-20; 
and in 1820 a promise was obtained from the Persian authorities that the 
Shaikh should be removed from his government. 

When in 1819 another naval and military expedition was despatched 
from India against the piratical Qawasim of the Persian Gulf, the 
Persian Government, who were now enjoying a respite from trouble with 

Russia, took a somewhat closer interest in the proceedings than on the 

last occasion. The British authorities, on their part, were anxious 
to avoid all cause of offence to Persia, but they were inexorably resolved 
to suppress piracy; and, as the Persian ports of Lingeh, Mughu, Charak 
and Chiru were believed to be piratical, it was considered desirable to pro- 
vide for the contingency of action being taken upon the Persian Coast, 
Dr. Jukes was, thei-efore, sent ahead of the expedition with letters from 
the Governor of Bombay to the Prince-Governor of Bars aud the Gover- 
nor of Bushehr, requesting the co-operation of those authorities by land, 
and assming them that there was nothing in the intentions of the 
British inconsistent with the friendship between their Government and 
that of Persia. On the arrival of the expedition in the Gulf, Dr. Jukes 
became subordinate to the commander. Sir W . G. Keir, whose own 
instructions with reference to operations upon the Persian Coast were 
almost exactly the same in their wording as those of 1809, already 
quoted. In short, wlulo every consideration was shown for the feelings 
of the Persian Government, it was not intended that measures against 
piracy on the Persian side should be neglected, or even delayed, by 
the attitude which they might assume ; but it was added that any places 
upon the Persian Coast which might be taken by, or submit to, the 
British armament should, if they had belonged to Persia before the ex- 
tension of Wahhabi influence to the Gulf, be made over to the Shaikh 
of Bushehr as the local representative of the Sliah in those regions. The 
Government of Bombay also communicated with Mr. H. Willock, the 
the British Charge d’ Affaires at Tehran, and begged him to justify tlie 
British expedition to the Persian Government by dwelling on the mons- 
trous evils which had resulted from the impunity of pirates, on the 
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proved inability of Persia to control her maritime tribes, on the conse- 
quent right of the British to take measures for the protection of their 
own trade, and on the reassuring precedent of the expedition of 1809-10, 
which showed that the British Government were only concerned to 
eradicate piracy and had no ulterior designs. 

On the 9th January 1820 a letter from the Prince- Governor of 
Shiraz reached Sir W. G. Keir, who had by that time effected the main 
part of his task upon the Arabian side; it ignored the question of , the 
intended British operations upon the Persian Coast ; but the bearer^ 
Mirza Muhammad Baqm, made many enquiries as to the form that they 
might be expected to take. Eventually some boats were destroyed at 
the Persian ports of Lingeh, Mughu, Charak, ^Asalu and Kangun, 
evidently without the assistance of Persian authorities or further re- 
ference to them ; and it is indicated by one authority that a claim for 
damages on account of these proceedings was subsequently presented 
by the Persian Government and satisfied by the Government of Bombay, 
but exact * information on this point is wanting. In 1820 the Shah, who 
was averse to the periodical inspection of Persian ports by British vessels 
as a check upon the fitting out of piratical craft, undertook to appoint a 
Persian officer for the performance of that duty, to enforce upon the 
Persian Coast regulations similar to those imposed by Sir W. G. Keir’s 
treaty upon the Arab tribes of Trueial 'Oman, and to oblige Persian sub- 
jects to use a distinctive flag at sea ; but, needless to say, neither of the 
two latter engagements was ever fulfilled. The Shah's ministers did not 
shrink from assuming full responsibility for the behaviour of their mari- 
time subjects, but remarked in a note, dated 9th December, to the British 
Charge d' Affaires; ^^If any further steps are necessary to check 
piracy in the Persian Gulf, these can effectually be taken by the 
Prince of Pars, and no foreign aid is requisite.'^ 

The question of the treatment of Bahrain had been discussed in 
India in connection with the expedition of 1819-20, no doubt because the 
designs and constant attempts of Persia and 'Oman upon those islands 
had a disturbing effect upon the general peace of the Gulf. The Persian 
Government, since their loss of Bahrain to the 'Utub in 1788, had never 
ceased to scheme for its recovery, and in 1802 and 1816 they had abetted 
unsuccessful efforts by the Sultan of 'Oman to establish himself in 
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^Compensation was paid, in 1822 or 1828, for some Lingeh and Charak boats, the 
destruction of which was made a subject of complaint against Mr. Brace (see next 
paragraph but one of the text), but these were perhaps two special cases* 
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possession ; but tbeir relations with him had been characterised by mutual 
distrust, and the Shiraz Government had been gmlty of actual bad faith 
in 'V'o.THTig him promises of miUtary assistance, in 1817 and 1818, which 
they did not attempt to fulfil. 

In 1819, shortly before the arrival of the British expedition in the 
Gulf, the Prince-Governor of Ears had again opened negotiations with 
Saiyid Sa'id in regard to Bahrain; and the appearance of Sir W. G. 
Keir’s forces on the scene brought matters to a head. A fear that the 
British might place the Sultan in possession of the coveted islands 
brought the Prince-Governor of Shiraz, with an army, down in trepidation 
to the coast; and he applied indifEerently, and at first with equal want 
of success, to the British Commander and to the Sultan of 'Oman for 
marine transports to carry his troops to Bahrain. Saiyid Sahd, from 
an inclination to make the attempt on Bahrain alone and so reserve for 
himself the whole fraits of possible success, did not immediately agree 
to the proposals of the Farman-Fai-ma ; but at length, doubting the 
sufficiency of his own resomrces and having failed to obtain the assistance 
of Sir W. G. Keir, who declined to help either competitor, he collected 
his fleet at Qishm for an expedition against Bahrain in partnership 
with the Persians. But the Prince-Governor, by this time, had changed 
his mind ; and, apparently in March 1810, he left the coast and retui-ned 
to ShirM. The preparations of the Pars Government against Bahrain 
were the bane of the whole Persian Coast where, almost annually, 
they were Tn!i.(lpi a pretext for overwhelming the local chiefs with vexatious 
exactions ; and the Prince- Governor of Shiraz found in them a con- 
venient excuse for postponing the visits to Tehran which he was 
sometimes invited to pay for the purpose of adjusting his several accoimts 
with the royal treasury. 

The Government of Bombay, as early as December 1819, had sug- 
gested British mediation between the Government of Persia and the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, with a view to an arrangement by wliich the Shaikh 
should pay tribute to Persia and the Shah should undertake not to in- 
terfere in Bahrain affairs ; but they wished it to be distinctly understood 
that no responsibility could be assumed by themselves as mediators for 
the observance of the settlement that might be reached. Their sugges- 
tions were communicated to the Persian Government by Sir H. Willock, 
the British Charge d^Affaires at Tehran ; but the Persian reply, delivered 
in May 1820, was to the effect that the Shah must consult the Prince- 
Governor of Shiraz, who was responsible for the affairs of Persia in the 
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Gulf; before giving an answer ; and in October 1830 the Bombay Govern- 
ment thought it expedient to withdraw their oSer. The hesitation of 
the Shah seems to have proceeded from an unfounded suspicion on his 
part that the cession of an island in the Gulf would be demanded by the 
British as the price of their good offices. 

In the early morning of the 18th March 1820 the Ariel; — an 
armed brig of 160 tonS; belonging to the East India Company; which 
had taken part in the operations against Ras-al-Khaimah;— suddenly 
foundered in a squall about 13 miles to the south-east of Kharag 
Island. Of 88 persons on board at the time of the catastrophe; only five 
or six succeeded in reaching Kharag on a canoe which was kept by the 
officers for duck-shooting; the principal of these being Mr. J. Glen; 
the Surgeon. The few survivors were kindly received; entertained, and 
forwarded to Bushehr by the Shaikh of Kharag, who afterwards received 
a gratuity of Rs. 500 from the British Resident in acknowledgment 
of his humane conduct. 

After the conclusion of the, British expedition of 1819-20; the Gov- 
ernment of Ears and the Persian Government made repeated complaints 
to the Bombay Government and to the British Charge d^Aaffairs at 
Tehran against Mr. Brifee, the Resident at Bushehr, and pressed strongly 
for his recall. The most important charge against him was one of 
having interfered in Bahrain to effect a reconciliation between the Shaikh 
and the Sultan of ’Oman, and of having thus frustrated the policy of 
the Prince-Governor of Pars at the very moment when the Sultan of 
^Oman was about to take part with him in a joint invasion of Bahrain. 
It was added; in one of the quaintly worded accusations, that Mr, 
Bruce had also stipulated for the motion of a standard on that island,^* 
by which the hoisting of the British flag seemed to be meant. To these 
allegations Mr* Bruce was able to reply that the Sultan of ^Oman had in- 
deed come to a settlement with the Shaikh of Bahrain prior to the depar- 
ture of the British armament from the Gutf, but that he personally had 
had nothing to do with it, being fully occupied on his single visit to 
Bahrain during the expedition in obtaining the surrender of some piratical 
vessels ; and that the British flag, as was well known, had never been 
hoisted there. A second charge referred to the alleged loss, in a storm, 
of 14 Lingeh boats which had been seized by Captain Loch of 
H.M.S. Eden on suspicion of piracy shortly before the expedition, 
and a third to the destruction by the British of some native vessels 
at Charak; possibly in connection with the Ahmad Shah ” case : 
inbothof these, instances, it was apparently contended, the proceedings 
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were wrongful and liad been instigated by Mr. Bruce^ though he was 
not himself present on either occasion. The gravamen of the complaint^ 
however; evidently lay in the article relating to Bahrain. 

The opinion of the Government of India in the matter; when it 
eventually came before them; was that Mr. Bruce’s conduct had been 
perfectly correct throughout; and that his removal from Btishehr on 
the complaint of the Persian Government could only be regarded as an 
unworthy compliance with a most unreasonable requisition ; but they 
remarked that his transfer elsewhere; if it were desired for other reasons 
or would be agreeable to Mr. Bruce himself; should not be treated 
as barred by the consideration mentioned. In 1822 the Government of 
Bombay directed payment of compensation to the owners of the Lingeh 
and Charak boats mentioned in this paragraph. 

Scheme of Even before the sailing of the expedition of 1819 from India; the 
GovOTment Bombay had in view the establishment; subsequently 

or establish- "fco the operations against Eas-al- Khaim ah; of a British naval and 
ifiilitary base in the Persian Gulf; in a situation more central and 
central posi- commanding than either Bushehr or Basrah. Such a station; it was 

facilitate the repression of piracy in the future ; and 
20. Sir W. G, Keir was instructed to recommend a suitable spot, after 

special consideration of the facilities afforded by Qishm and Hanjam; 
and to report whether the British Political Residency in the Persian 
Gulf might not with advantage be transferred from Bushehr to the 
place selected. The experience obtained in the course of the expedition 
corroborated the impression of the Bombay Government as to the 
advantages of an island base in the vicinity of the piratical ports ; and 
it seems to have been the unanimous opinion of all the political; naval 
and military officers employed in the Gulf that without some such 
station the complete eradication of piracy would be impossible. Sir 
W, G. Keh'; however, while he approved of the scheme generally; 
deprecated the immediate removal of the British Residency from 
Bushehr, and suggested that it should be allowed to remain where it 
was until trade, in consequence of the creation of the new settlement, had 
fallen naturally into other channels. 

At the request of the Government of Bombay the project for a 
British naval and military base was unfolded to the Shah by Sir H. 
Willock; the British Charge d^ Affaires at Tehran ; but it was evidently 
most unpalatable to His Persian Majesty, who refused a personal inter- 
view on the subject and caused his reply to be communicated to the 
British representative by his ministers. His answer was, in effect, that 
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the request of the British for an island was no new thing, and that 
it had been refused many years before ; that it was a matter too weighty 
for settlement through a Charge d^ Affaires and ought to have been raised 
by His Britannic Majesty, by the Hon'^ble East India Company, or by 
His Excellency the Governor-General of India in another manner; 
and that its discussion had better be postponed until the arrival of a 
British Ambassador who, according to a report received from the Persian 
Minister in London, was about to be deputed to Persia on the part of 
the Prince Regent. 

The later developments of the scheme for a central base will appear 
from the next paragraph. 

From the first it had been assumed by the Government of Bombay 
apparently on the strength of a claim by their ally Saiyid Sa^id, that 
Qishm was a dependency of the ^Oman Sultanate ; and that island was 
appointed as the rendezvous of the expedition against Eas-al-Khaimah 
in 1819. It was anticipated, however, that Persia might entertain a 
competing claim to the sovereignty of Qishm, and that she would in any 
case object to the. establishment of a permanent British garrison on the 
island, should it be selected as the site of the proposed station. Sir H. 
WiUock was accordingly consulted as to the attitude of the Persian Gov- 
ernment, and as to the extent to which it would be advisable to defer to 
their wishes in the matter of Qishm ; and the result was an application by 
him which ended, as already described, in a refusal by the Shah to discuss 
the question of the occupation of a Persian island by a British force until 
the arrival of an Ambassador expected from England. The Shah, it 
should be added, claimed Qishm as a Persian dependency and expressed 
much surprise at the pretensions advanced by the Sultan of ■^Oman, 
The British Charge d^ Affaires was informed of the answer to his 
reference by the Persian ministers on the 5th May 1820. 

Meanwhile, however, it was decided that the captured tov^n of Eas-al- 
Khaimah was unsuitable, chiefly on account of difficulties in regard to 
drinking water, as a permanent post for the garrison of one native 
battalion or more which it had been resolved to keep in the Gulf, to 
control piracy, after the return of the expeditionary force to India ; 
and the immediate transfer of the Eas-al-Ehaimah garrison to Qishm was 
strongly recommended by Sir W. G. Keir. The Government of Bombay 
accordingly, ordered Captain Thompson, the political and military officer 
in charge of the permanent garrison, to remove to Qishm after making the 
required arrangements with the Sultan of ^Cman, whom, on the strength 
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of Ms own assertions, they had decided to treat as the owner. On the 
‘29th May 1820^ or a few days after the ShaMs refusal at Tehran, the 
Mercury arrived at Eas-al-Khaimah from Masqat bringing the 
written permission of Saiyid Sa^id for tlie location of the British troops 
on Qishm, and an open letter from him to the Shaikh or Governor of the 
island in which that authority was directed to assist them with boat 
transport and supplies. In a letter addressed to the Governor of Bombay 
the Saiyid remarked 

With regard to the ohservations made by you, connected with the removal of the 
troops from Eas-ubKhima to Kishm, God knows that the is^land in question and all 
other teriitories appertaining tome, and subject to my authority, appertain also to 
the Hon’ble Company, and that I do not reckon these dominions ns appertaining 
to me, but as appertaining to the Hon hie Company. 


The British detachment as after this (notwithstanding its 
strength) it was generally styled, disembarked at Qishm town on the 
20th July 1820. 

Eemoval of Only a few days after the landing at Qishm, Captain Thompson 
Ltnchment ^ recommended the removal of the detachment to Dairistan on the southern 
toX island opposite to Hanjam, a place which ho depicted as a 

Dairistan, healthier than Qishm town and more conveniently situated for watching the 

1820. Pirate Coast on the other side of the Gulf ; and he at once took steps, 

in anticipation of sanction, to provide hospital and other accommodation at 
Dairistan, His recommendations were accepted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment without hesitation, and were carried into effect. In October 1820 
preparations were already in progress for the relief of the Indian battalion 
on Qishm by another, 800 strong, from Bombay. The facts seem to 
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point to Ite prevalence of sickness among the troops in garrison. 

Two or three months after the transfer of the Ras-al-Khaimah 
garrison to Qishm had been actually carried out, the Governor of Pmmbay 
wrote to Sir H. Willock at Tehran suggesting that he should not renew 
the discussion with the Persians regarding the status of Qishm, and that, 
if the Persians on their part should come forward with proofs of owner- 
ship, he should endeavour to gain time by referring their arguments to 
Bombay. A short interval, he thought, would be enough to convince the 
Shah of the good efiects of the British occupation and bring him to consent 
to its continuance, even in the event of his sovereignty being satisfactorily 
established* In December 1820, however, some of the principal 
officeis of the Government of Pars reached Tehran, having been sent there 
by the Farman-Parma for the purpose of reporting the British occupation 
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of Qishm and of representing it in a dangerous light. The machinations 
of the Prince-Governor were so successful that the Shah was persuaded to 
remit, by way of conciliating the dwellers near the Gulf coast, a con- 
siderable part of the ordinary revenue of Dashtistan, — in other words to 
reduce his financial demands upon the Government over which the Prince 
presided. Sir H. Willock, with some diflSculty, restrained the Persian 
Government from * sending an agent of their own to Qishra to order the 
British detachment away, and from deputing another to Bombay to 
remonstrate with the Governor against the military occupation ; and the 
objections of the Persian Government to the action of the British 
authorities were communicated to him in a formal note, dated 9th Decem- 
ber 1820. The principal arguments contained in the note were that the 
Sultan of ^Oman, being a vassal of Persia, had no authority of himself to 
permit foreign troops to land at Masqat, still less on Qishm ; and that the 
presence of a British garrison on Qishm was unnecessary, because the 
Persian officials could and would do everything that was required to 
prevent piracy. The note also interpreted the eleventh article of the 
Anglo- "Persian treaty of 1814 as prohibiting the entry of British ships of 
war into Persian ports without express permission. It would seem that 
the Government of Bombay, with reference to this note, merely requested 
Sir H. Vt'illock to seize every opportunity of impressing on the Court of 
Tehran the absolute necessity of a station such as Kisbm to keep down 
piracy, and its perfect harmlessness with reference to the dominions of 
Persia,’^ 

x^fter this a Vakil from the Prince- Governor of Pars appeared on of a 

Qishm and informed Captain Deschamps, the officer commanding there, 
that he had been sent to prohibit the building of forts by the British,— ernor of 
an operation which at Shiraz was stated to be in progress. The Vakil 
was enabled to satisfy himself that the report regarding the construction 
of forts was erroneous, and he promised to assure his master that the 
British detachment had evidently no other duty than that of checking 
piracy. He explained that he had been sent to the spot on account of 
insinuations made by the Shaikh of Sharjah, which had reached Siiiraiz, 
to the effect that the British aimed at subjecting all the smaller chiefs of 
the Pefsmn Gulf to the’ f own authority, whereby the influenee of the 
Persian Government would he weakened. 

* The Prince-Gt-vernor Far? did, liowevtT, send a representative both to Qishm 
and to Bimbay (see the next two par«j;raphs of the'ttxtj, but their instrijeticns were 
probably more moderate than they would have been in default of Sir H. Willock'a 
interyention. 

132 4 
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A rumour was also current at this time that the Farman-Farma had 
ordered forces amounting in all to 16^000 men to be collected at various 
points upon the coast, perhaps for an attack upon the British on Qishm, 
hut not very much weight was attached to it by the British authorities. 

"With a view to allaying the agitation which the presence of the British 
detachment on Qishm continued to excite, Dr. A. Jukes, who had 
considerable previous experience of political work in Persia, was despatched 
by the Government of Bombay to Qishm in May 1821 with authority 
to visit Shiraz, and even, if Sir H. Willock approved, to prolong 
his journey to Tehran. The principal object of Dr. Jukes^s mission 
was to reassure the Prince-Governor of Shiraz with regard to the objects 
of the British on Qishm ; but he was secretly authorised, in case he 
found that the Governor conld not be diverted from the intentions 
which rumour attributed to him of attacking Q ishm, to withdraw the 
detachment to Masqat or to any other place in the territory of the 
Sultan of ^Oman of which His Highness might approve. He was also 
instructed to answer the Persian complaints against Mr. Bruce, 

Dr. Jukes proceeded by Masqat to Qishm, where he learned that 
a mission from Shiraz to Bombay on the same subject had crossed his 
own, the Persian commissioner who had just left for India being Mirza 
Muhammad Baqir. During a short stay on Qishm, where, as also in 
other parts of Persia and Arabia, cholera was at this timeraging. 
Dr. Jukes made careful enquiries regarding the history of the island 
and the validity of the title asserted by the Sultan of ^Oman. He then 
left for Shiraz. 

As his investigations were conducted chiefly under the auspices of 
^ Omani officials, whose statements he would naturally be inclined to accept, 
his report, dated 14th August 1821, can hardly be regarded otherwise 
than as an ex parte document, hut as such it is of interest. It stated *that 
the island of Qishm had been wrested about 70 or 80 years previously 
from Mulla^Ali Shah, the representative of the Shah of Persia, by Shaikh 
^Abdullah of the Bani Ma^in, a tribe formerly settled at Rung near 
Lingeh, and that Shaikh ^Abdullah had thereafter farmed Bandar ^ Abbas 
and its dependencies from Nadir Shah, a privilege which was continued 

* See however Chapter I, pages 96, 100 and 110, from which it does not appear that 
Shaikh Abdullah (doubtless identical with* Abdul Shaikh) or the Bani M’ain chiefs who 
came after him ever held Bandar *Abhas in farm. Shaikh 'Abdullah died in ]7o5, and 
Qishm was then lost lo the Bani M*ain until 1763, when they recovered Laft. What 
happened in Qishm after the withdrawal of the British Agency from Bandar 'Abbas 
in .1763 cannot be ascertained, 
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to liis successors by later rulers of Persia. About 1794 or 1795 tke 
people of Qisbm, being dissatisfied with the tyrannical government of 
IMulla Husain, chief of the Bani Ma’in, invited Saiyid Sultan to annex 
their island with the others near it to his own dominions, whereupon 
that ruler came with a military foi’ce and seized Qishm, Hormuz and 
Bandar 'Abbas, over the first of which at least he and his successors 
had ever since exercised a general control. The Sultan of ^Oman, though 
he had taken Bandar ’Abbas by force of arms, consented to farm it and 
its dependencies from the Persian Government, as the Bani Ma’in had 
done before biTn ; but he paid nothing to Persia for Qisbm, Hormuz or 
Larak, all of which he claimed as his own absolute property. Persian 
Barmans relating to the lease of Bandar ’Abbas and its dependencies 
to the Sultan of ’Oman were said to exist, but Dr. J ukes was unable to 
obtain a view of them. At the time when he wrote, the annual rent 
paid by the Sultan for the Bandar ’Abbas fief was 4,000 Tumans a year, 
and the lease certainly included Shamil, Minab, and Khamir. Saif-bin- 
Nabhan, an Arab, was Governor of Bandar ’Abbas on behalf of Saiyid 
Sa’id ; and Saif’s younger brother was in charge of Hormuz. The 
Governor of Qishm under the Sultan was Shaikh ’Abdur Rahman, 
Ma’ini, who was connected with Saiyid Sa’id himself by marriage. Upon 
the whole Dr. Jukes seems to have considered that the Sultan of ’Oman 
had a good right, founded on conquest, to the sovereignty of Qishm ; but 
at the same time he was not prepared to deny that both it and the other- 
islands might be dependencies of Bandar ’Abbas. The claim of Persia 
to a general suzerainty of ’Oman he scouted as ridiculous, suggesting 
that the Shah might as well lay claim to Delhi as to Masqat. 

On arrival at Shiraz Dr. Jukes had several interviews with the 
Prince-Governor ; and in a letter, dated 25th October, he wrote that 
His Royal Highness had claimed Qishm as belonging to Pars, and the 
Sultan of ’Oman as a vassal of the Shah. The Prince, however, had 
added that, as the presence of a British detachment on Qishm appeared 
from Dr. Jukes’s explanations to have the peace and tranquillity of the 
Gulf for its only motive, he had personally not the slightest objection to 
its remaining there, and that he would inform the Shah and his minis- 
ters of his sentiments in this respect. 

On the 10th November 1821 Dr. Jukes died of cholera at Shiraz. 
The Government of Bombay did not think it necessary to appoint a 
successor to him, but -asked Sir H. Willock to undertake what remained 
unexecuted of his instructions and to solicit the permission of the Persian 
Government, on account of the prevailing cholera, to remove the British 
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detachment on Qishm to the island of Qais. It is not stated what 
steps* were taken in these matters by the^British Charge d^\ffaires. 

The transfer of the British detachment \o Dairistan had cost R s, 35,000 
in marine transport alone ; but the failure of the water-supply of the 
new cantonment; which was dependent on wells, soon made a return 
to Qishm town necessary. The exact date of this second movement of 
the troops is not ascertainable. 

At the end of 1821, the troops being then back at Qishm town, 
where they presented a melancholy picture of sickness t and 
consequent inefficiency, the commanding officer Capiaiii Kennett, made a 
fresh endeavour to find a healthier situation. At the beginning of 
January 1822 , accompanied by a Master Attendant and by Assistant 
Surgeon Reach, whose duties were to report on the marine and sanitary 
aspects respectively of each site examined, he made a tour round the 
island, visiting every place which was said to possess good water. The 
former cantonment of Dairistan, the village of Salagh, 16 miles to the 
westward of it, and Basidu at the extreme western end of the island were 
the places principally considered j but Captain Kennett also made 
a voyage to the island of Tunb, which he found to be ineligible for 
occupation on account of the scantiness and badness of the water-supply. 
In the end he selected Salagh, though the position there was not a good 
one from a military standpoint ; and in February 1822 he carried out 
the transfer on his own responsibility by means of two vessels hired at 
a favourable rate. Some movement seems to have been already under 
contemplation by the Government of Bombay, who readily approved of 
Captain Kennett’s action. Even the materials of the barracks and hospital 
were transported along with the troops from Qishm town to the new 
station. The consent of the Sultan of 'Oman was duly requested for 
the migration. 

A few days' experience of Salagh showed, however, that the anchorage 
there was too exposed for shipping •, and the movement of the force was 
continued to Basidu, which thus became, as it still remains, a British 


* But we know that in October 1S22 Lieutenant J. H. Grubb of the Cojnpany’s 
Marine and Captain Eemon of the Bombay Engineers reported on the huitability of Qais 
for a British btation {see Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 46 - 4S); and Lord Curzon 
(Persia, Yolume II, page 406), states that tiiere was for a time a British military 
settlement on Qais. 

jDr. Jukes liad already remarked on this iti August 1821 and expressed grave doubts 
as to tbe advisability of maintaining a garrison on Qishm. The summer heat was 
intolerable, and during four months of tbe year the men were so prostrated by it as 
to be unfit for duty. 
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station. In October 18*^^ a repoiij on Basidu was furnished by Captain 
T. Renion ot the Bombay Engineers, probably under instructions from 
Government. 

The Shah unfortunately proved less accommodating in regard to Further div 
the occupation of Qishm Island by British troops than the Prince- ^Peyg^a ^ 
Governor of Shiraz had shown himself in his conversations with Dr. 

Jukes. He even insisted positively on the withdrawal of the detach- detachment 
ment, and the utmost concession to which he would agree was that the 
result of a mission which he proposed to send to the British Couit 
should be awaited. In these circumstances the advisability of maintain- 
ing the Qishm garrison was elaborately discussed by the' Government 
of Bombay ; and, though they feared that a retirement would cause 
a revival of piracy in the Gulf, they eventually advised withdrawal. The 
reason for their recommendation was that the good relations of tne 
British and Persian Governments, which were of greater general import- 
ance than the quietness of the Persian Gulf, appeared to be endan gered 
by the feelings with which the Shah regarded the presence of the British 
on Qishm. They advised that care should be taken, in removing the 
troops, not to say anything by which the claim of the Sultan of "^Oman 
to the island could he adversely affected ; and they urged that the 
garrison, on leaving Qishm, should be withdrawn from the Gulf alto- 
gether, as its continuance at any place upon either coast would sooner 
or later involve the British Government in the politics of the adjoining 
countries. 

These views were approved by the Government of India and were 
about to be carried into effect when information was suddenly received 
vid Bushehr of an apparently serious disagreement between the Sh^ and 
the British Charge d’ Affaires, in consequence of which the latter had 
thought it necessary to quit the Persian Court. The causes of this 
unpleasantness are indicated as having been partly the discouragement by 
Lord Londonderry of the Shah^s proposed mission to the King, till the 
accomplishment of which the Shah had agreed to suspend his demand for 
the evacuation of Qishm, and the attitude assumed by Peisia towards 
the Porte ; but it is pi obable that there v ere also * personal elements in 

* The following passage in Eawlinson.*s JSuglchnd Russia East (page 
S8, footnote) appears to refer to this incident !— ^ tt i 

We have' not forgotten that a personal misunderstanding between Su’ R. Wallock 
and tiie Shah led to the temporary withdrawal of our Mission from the Court rhui 
the occasion of the rupture was so entirely accidental, and the effects of it were so 
transient, that it cannot be considered to affect the general character of our relations 
during the ))eriod in question. When our truant ^^Unister, indeed, reported himself 
at the Foreign Office, Canning is said to have observed “Henry Willockf? I know a 
man of th^it name at Teheran, but certainly not in London.’* a remark w^ich sufficiently 
expressed his opinion of the quarrel, and censured the undue importance that had been 
attached to it. 
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the quarrel. It was rumoured at the same time that the Shah had 
demanded IS, 000 Tumtos of annual rent from the Sultan of ^Oman for 
Bandar ’Abbas and its dependencies (along with Qishm) in place of the 
4,000 hitherto paid, that Persian troops were being assembled at Bandar 
"Abbas, and that the Sultan of "Oman was daily expected at Qishm. 
The whole crisis was somewhat sudden, for Sir H. Willcock, who up to 
the 2.1st of March had expected no serious dijficulty, demanded his 
passports upon the 29th j and the situation, as viewed from India, 
appeared so grave that the Bombay Government, who considered that 
Qishm could not for the present be abandoned without loss of credit, 
authorised a number of naval and military precautions. These included 
the despatch of 400 Europeans and an officer of Engineers for the pur- 
pose of rendering Lieutenant- Colonel Kennett"s position at Basidu more 
secure. 

In June, however, before the steps ordered had "actually been taken, 
news of the amicable adjustment of the differences between the Shah and 
the British representative reached Bombay, whereupon the orders for 
strengthening Basidu were cancelled and the preparations for evacuating 
it were resumed. It was too late to recall the despatches informing the 
British Charge d" Affaires in Persia of the intended reinforcement of the 
Basidu garrison and other measures ; but a candid explanation of the 
circumstances by Major G. Willock, the Secretary in Charge of the 
British Mission at Tehran, after receipt of the despatches, was accepted 
by the Persian ministers in the spirit in which it was given. No actual 
steps were taken at Basidu, and no further reference to the subject 
became necessary. 

The exact date of the ultimate evacuation of Basidu does not appear, 
but references in official correspondence show that it must have taken place 
between the 20th November 1822 and the 12th January 1823. It ' seems 
to have been carried out by Lieutenant-Colonel Keimett, who had com- 
manded there for some time, with the assistance of Lieutenant Maoleod, 
the officer who had just been appointed, in circumstances presently to be 
described, to succeed Lieutenant Bruce as Resident at Bushehr. Rahmah- 
bin- J abir, the celebrated pirate of Qatar, was said to have given lively 
expression to his joy on hearing of the removal oE the British detach- 
ment ; but the new Resident was hopeful that a squadron of cruisers, which 
the Bombay Government had arranged to substitute for the military post 
on Qishm, would prove no less efficacious for maintaining the tranquil- 
lity of the Gulf. The retirement from Qishm was made in communica- 
tion with the Sultan of "Oman, under whose authority the island had 
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been occupied; and who was most anxious that the British should not 
abandon it. Prom the fact that there was never any demand for the 
services of the garrison against pirates during its presence in Qishm, and 
that its departure was not followed by any recrudescence of piracy^ we 
may perhaps conclude that it was in fact superfluous. 

We must now refer to a vagary, so preposterous as to be almost in- 
credible^ committed by the British fiesident at Bushehr ; and the light in 
which it exhibits the character of Lieutenant Bruce is such as to make 
us wonder in what manner the general business of the Residency was 
conducted by that gentleman during his substantive tenure of office from 
1811 to 18^2. 

Apparently in 1822, an Envoy named * Mirza Bangar or Bunghir 
was sent by the Prince- Govern or of Shiraz to the Governor of Bombay 
for the purpose of clearing up all misunderstandings which existed 
between the Governments of India and Persia : he was received at 
Bombay ^^with every mark of respect and consideration.'^ Mr. Bruce 
was then at Bombay, having possibly been summoned to head-quarters in 
connection with the charges made by the Persians against him, and these 
seem to have been discussed in his presence and that of the Persian 
Envoy, and to have been disproved or explained to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

Mr. Bruce after this returned to Bushehr as Resident ; and thence, 
at the request of Hasan 'Ali Mirza, the Prince- Governor of Pars, he 
travelled to Shiraz. The Government of Bombay, when they became 
aware of the invitation that Mr, Bruce had received and of his intention 
of accepting it, expressed disapprobation ; but their letters reached him 
too late to prevent the mischief which followed. Mr. Bruce, on his 
arrival at Shiraz, was induced to discuss with Zaki Khan, the chief 
minister of the Farman- Parma, an Agreement which the Pars Govern* 
ment were anxious to conclude with the British Government. On the 
8th August 1822 he was weak enough to accept the terms which' were 
pressed on him by Zaki Khan and others ; and on the 30th of the same 
month he went, so far as to execute on behalf of the Government of 
Bombay, though he had no t authority to do so, a formal document 

^ Unless, which seems hardly probable, this Envoy was the Mirza Muhammad 
Baqir who just missed Dr. Jukes at Qishm in 1821. ** Buughir ” might be a mistake 
for Baughir, which again, in Persia, is a possible corruption of Baqir. 

t The Goverament of Bombay were themselves, perhaps, partly to blame for 
Mr, Bruce’s mistake. It will be within the recollection of the reader that 
Mr. Bruce concluded an unauthorised agreement with the Shaikh of Bahrain in 1816 
which the Government, far from condemning, apparently quoted as a model in 1819, 
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which disposed of a number of delicate and important matters. 
Mr. Bruce then announced his intention of leaving Shiraz with Lieute- 
nant Hart of the Pioneers about the 15th September, and of marching 
hy a direct route to the coast in the neighbourhood of Basidu. 

The Agreement related chiefly to Bahrain, and its effect in connection 
with that principality is described in the history of Bahrain. Here we 
have to do with its general character and with such of its provisions as 
bore upon the affairs of the Persian Coast. Even the preamble of the 
document was objectionable, and it is diflEicult to understand how any 
British representative could have assented to its terms, for it laid the 
blame of the trouble that had occurred upon the British authorities, in 
the following words ; — 

Two years previous to this it became necessary to suppress the piratical acts 
committed by the Joasmis, for which purpose troops arrived from India in the Gulf 
of Persia, and a few acts were committed by them erroneously, which did not accord 
with the good understanding existing with this state ; in consequence of which His 
Eoyal Highness Hussein Ali Mirza deemed it advisable for the good of his Govern^ 
ment to make known these acts of misundei’btanding to the Government appertain- 
ing, nearest to his own, that they might be aware of vvhat had occurred (and) that 
some explanation might be offered for His Eoyal Highness to act upon.*’ 

The articles of the Agreement with which we are now concerned 
were the third, the fourth, and the fifth. The third article laid down 
that such losses as the people of Lingeh and Charak had sustained 
through the destruction, ^^by mistake, of their vessels by the British 
authorities should be made good to them. The fourth referred to the 
Persian complaints against Mr. Bruce, stating that they weie with- 
drawn, and that the Prince- Governor would now prefer his continuance 
as Eesident at Bushehr to the appointment of any other oflScer. The 
fifth, which after the Bahrain articles was the most important, ran as 
follows : — 

5tb. The Britisk forces who had taken a position in an island on the coast of 
Persia and who had been requested to withdraw. 

As the Hon’ble tbe Governor of Bombay has expressed a wish for their being 
allowed to remwin for a time fur the sake of api eaiances and benefit derived tbeieby, 
in consequence His Eoynl Highness deemed it advisable for the safety and iratquiility 
of the Gulf, and, to preserve the intei course free and uninieirupted, has comi-lied for 
tUe term of five years and untiil a na^al equipment sufficient for the {.urpose can 
he gradually collected, on the following conditions : — 

Tnat, if previous to the five years Ilis Eoyal Highness should have collected a 
naval force sufficient to ensure the tranquillity (»f the Gulf and will pLdge 
himself fo that effect, the British forces [to] withdraw on the assurance 
ftxid pledge being given. 
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That, if tlie British forces should be considered too great with a view to econo- 
my, they are to he reduced, and an equivalent force to he furnished by 
His Royal Highness under the orders of an officer, to encamp on the island 
and to attend to their wishes and desires. 

The British and Persian forces to take positions on any island on the coast of 
Persia, the olimnte of which may be found to he the best, and which His 
Royal Highness may nominate and deem advisable. 

Should His Royal Highness, during the period the British troops are stationed 
in the Gulf, require the services of one or two crnisars from the station 
to proceed to any of the islands or ports of Persia, they are to be furnished, 
and particularly so on the present occasions when an expedition as in con* 
templation against Bahrain to reduce it to obedience, His Royal Highness 
promising, after the service may he over, to dismiss the vessels with proper 
honour and respect. Should the vessels be required beyond the period of 
forty days, provisions and necessaries to be supplied by His Royal High- 
ness, in faUure of which the vessels are at liberty to return. 

Such vessels and stores as His Royal Highness may require, to he at liberty to 
purchase them in any of the ports of India without molestation from the 
Government. 

No analysis of these articles, which with the rest of the treaty were 
immediately repudiated by the Government of Bombay, is necessary. 
It will he enough to quote the severe but not undeserved strictures on 
Mr. Bruce^s conduct that were conveyed to him by the Secretary tu the 
Government of Bombay, in a letter, dated 1st November : — 

The Governor in Council directs me to express his surprise that yon should 
have entered on a negotiation with the Prince of Shiraz which was never contemplated 
by Government, and for which yon were neither f urn'shed with instructions nor with 
powers. He observes that the treaty which has been the result of those negotiations 
is not only unauthorised, hut entirely inconsistent with the views of Goverament 
and with the obligations of the public faith. 

The treaty grounds your supposed mission on errors of the British Government 
which have never been admitted, and of which the Governor in Council is still uncons- 
cious. 

It admits the claim of the King of Persia to Kishm, contrary to all history, to the 
protestations of His Highness the Imaum of Maskat, and to the repeated declarations 
of this Government. It thereby admits the occupation of that island without the 
King of Persia’s consent to have been an unjust aggression, and it agrees to admit 
a Persian force into Kishm, and to makeover to the Perseus the island which we 
received from the I maum. 

# ^ m 

It places onr vduntary pa V men t to the sufferers at Lingahon the footing of a 
concession to P^Tsia ; and it makes the appointment of a Resident at Bushehr a 
point of negotiation with the Prince of JShiraz. 

The effect of this treaty would be to compromi'«e the digiiity of the British Govern*- 
inent, and to oveitnrn every part of the policy wn^^h it has adopted in relation to the 
powers of the Persian Gulf. 
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In conclusion, Captain Bruce was informed that the GoTernor in 
Council foaud himself obliged to disavow the treaty in the most explicit 
terms, and— the more clearly to maxk his disapproval of the whole 
proceedings-to remove Captain Bruce from his appointment as Resi- 
dent at Bushehr and recall him to Bombay. He was directed to make 
over the Factory at Bushehr- to tlie Residency Sui-geon, and 
all instructions relating to the general politics of the Gulf to Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Eennett, who at this time commanded the detachment at 
Basidu. 

To the Prince-Governor of Shiraz the Governor of Bombay wrote 
expressing* his regret at Captain B/uce s erroi j but at the same time he 
made the invalidity of the Agreement very plain in the following 
words 

It is proper to explain clearly to Your Royal Higliness that Captain Bruce had 
been merely directed \o return to his duty at Bushire, and had received no authority 
to proceed to Sbiraz, and no powers or credentials to enter on any negotiation whatever 
with Your Royal Highness ; the treaty which he has concluded is, therefore, his 
own act and not that of this Government. I accordingly disavow it, and desire it 
to he considered exactly as if it had never been written. 

Captain Bruce was succeeded in the Bushehr Residency by Lieuten- 
ant John McLeod of the Bombay Engineers, an officer of much promise 
who had been employed in the Gulf in various capacities during the 
British operations there. In his first instructions, dated IXth November 
1822, the new Resident was directed to do all that lay in his power to 
efiace from the minds of the Sultan of 'Oman and the Shaikh of Bahrain 
the unfortunate impressions which Captain Bruce's Agreement had 
probably produced, and to moderate the resentment which the Prince- 
Governor of Shiraz might be expected to feel at its repudiation ; but his 
principal duty was to inaugurate a system of purely naval precautions 
against piracy, which was now introduced in a manner and with results 
which are described in the history of Trucial 'Oman. The ‘^permanent 
local functions " of the Resident at Bushehr were defined as exclusively 
commercial, and as consisting in the protection of British trade and 
shipping and of British subjects engaged in either. 

In the case of piracies committed by subjects of Persia inhabiting the 
Persian Coast, the Resident was instracted in future, in consequence of 
the responsibility lately assumed by the Shah's Government, to confine 
himself in the first instance to representations to the Parman- 
Parma of Pars, and, should these fail, to refer to the British Charge 
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d’ Affaires at Tehran ; but the Bombay Government approved of a sngges- 
tion by Captain Faithfoll, the Senior Marine Officer in the Persian Gnlf, Brit^h naval 
that Mnghn should be made a place of call for all ships sent from India 
to the Persian Gulf and a rendezvous for the cruisers employed in the and iv-ocou- 
Gulf in the work of supervising the maritime peace, and that a Native 
Agent on the part of the Political Eesident at Bushehr should be established 182-2-23. 
there. This arrangement was apparently brought into force and a 
house obtained at Mughu as a stores depot j but Sir H. Willock, the 
Chargd d’ Affaires at Tehran, soon pointed out that objections would pro- 
bably be raised by the Shah’s Government, founded on their interpretation 
of the eleventh article of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1814. Accordingly 
in the autumn of 18-23 the British naval station, for such in effect it was, 
underwent a transfer by order of the Government of Bombay from 
Mughu to Basidu. W’hy the latter place should have been regarded as 
less open than the former to objection by the Persian Government is, in 
view of their protests against the British military occupation of Qishm, 
not very apparent. 

In the spring of 1823, when a joint expedition by the Government Discourage- 
of Shiraz, the Sultan of ’Oman and the Shaikh of Qawasim against 

Bahrain was apprehended. Major WiUock was requested by the Govern- 

ment of Bombay to use him influence with the Shah, if he found a 
favourable opportunity for doing so, in order to prevent it. It was 
suggested to him, as a line of argument, that, should a disturbance of the 
peai of the Gulf lead to a revival of piracy, the British Government 
might be obliged to re-establish a military station in that region. 

"We have already noticed the local revolutions which occurred at Mission of 
Bushehr in 1826-27 on the capture of the hereditary governor, 

Shaikh ’Abdur Kasul, by the Sultan of ’Oman, and the inconvemences to BushAi-^ 
which the British Residency was exposed in consequence have also been 

mentioned. The Shah, at an early stage of these affairs, m-ged the British 
Envoy at his Court to mediate in the dispute between the Governmeuts of Bggijgjjoy^ 
Pars and ’Oman ; but Colonel Macdonald felt that he could not do m^e 18-27. 
than communicate to the Government of India a request by His Persmn 
Majesty that the Governor-General would be pleased to intercede with 
Sayid Sa’id for the release of the imprisoned Shaikh ; and it_does not even 
appear whether this message was productive of any result. Neverthe- 
less, the sudden improvement in the attitude of the Shiraz Govern- 
ment towards the British Besidency at Bushehr, about the time of 
C olonel Stannus’s departure and Captain Wilson’s arrival, seems to have 
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been due to stringent orders which the Shah addressed to his son, the 
Farman-Fartna. Zaki Khan, the chief adviser of the Prince-Governor, 
was stated to have been fined 40,000 Tumans for complicity in the 
disrespect lately shown to the Resident j and every possible kind of 
amends for the insults of which the British had to complain was promised 
by the Shah^s ministers. In connection with the last mentioned offer, a 
functionary of the Shah's household named 'Ali Murad Khan was 
specially deputed to Bushehr, where he had an interview with the Kesi- 
dent on the 1st August 1827. He stated that he came armed with full 
powers to enforce execution of all the Resident’s desires ; but Captain 
Wilson discreetly limited himself to asking that the Shaikh of Bushehr 
might be informed of the Shah's wish that the British should be treated 

wRh respect, and that orders might be issued to prevent the molestation 

and detention of British agents and messengers and a tampering 
with the British mails which had recently become common in various pai'ts 
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of Pars. 

Another matter discussed with '.Mi Murad Khan during his visit to 
Bushehr was the misbehaviour of Jamal Khan, Chief of Dashti, in the ease 
of a Baghlah from Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, which had been 
wreoked^pon the coast of his district and plundered by bis subjects, two 
of the crew being moreover, detained as slaves. An officer sent to 
Dashti by the Prince- Governor of Pars had returned without effecting 
anything ; and Saiyid Hamzah, the owner of the Baghlah, and a 
servant of the British Resident, both of whom had gone with him, 
had narrowly escaped being poisoned. 'Ali Murad Khan, on learning 
that the vessel had contained some British-owned goods, tliat the people of 
Johanna were in amity with the British, and that it was not the custom 
in the British dominions to plunder wrecked ships, stated that he had 
already sent for Jamal Khan and promised to do his utmost to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement. 

Before the arrival of 'Ali Murad Khan at Bushehr, some difficulties 
in regard to British trade there had evidently arisen, loading (o a dis- 
cussion among the British authorities themselves as to the rights under 
treaty of British traders in Persia. The British Envoy in Persia stated 
that in his correspondence with the Per.-ian Government he had invariably 
assumed the Commercial Treaty arranged by Sir John Malcolm to be 
still in force, but that he was aware that such was not the view of the 
Persian Government, who contended that it had been annulled by the 
Morier-Ellis Treaty of 1814, which, itself containing no commercial 
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proyisions; contemplated the conclusion of a fresh Commercial Treaty. 
The points in regard to which difiSculty had been experienced seem to 
have been first, the occasional levy of Rahdari or road tolls upon British 
goods in addition to import duty at the port of entry, and, second, 
undue influence used by the Shaikh of Bushehr to deter native merchants 
from shipping their goods on British vessels and to compel them to 
employ his ships. With reference to these matters the Persian Commis- 
sioner undertook, without reference to any treaty, to obtain written papers 
from the superiors of all Rahdars and from the Shaikh of Bushehr by 
which the grievances complained of would be removed. 

A question raised, but fortunately not brought into discussion with 
the Persian Government, by the events of 18^6-27 at Bushehr was 
that of the practice of granting asylum to PersiaiT refugees in British 
official buildings in Persia. The only conclusions reached were, apparently, 
that such protection could not, in view of existing native customs, be 
altogether refused j but that it was desirable, so far as might be con- 
sistent with the good name of the British Government, to exercise it 
with the utmost moderation and so avoid serious political embarrass- 
ments. In the ease of Shaikhs Husain and Nasir of Bushehr,- who took 
refuge in the British Residency towards the close of 18 '-i6, it was ordered 
by the Government of Bombay that protection should be continued to 
them only upon condition of their abstaining from intrigues and from 
attempts to upset the existing government of Bushehr,— a condition 
which, as we have seen, they did not fail to violate. 

It had been suggested at one time, with reference to the recent 
troubles, that the British Residency at Bushehr should be made defensible 
and located outside the walls of the town j but the British Envoy at the 
Shah’s Court stated that no such proposal would ever be entertained by 
the Persian Government, and he referred to their reasons as being the 
same which led to the total destruction of the mansion erected by 
Captain Bruce, the walls of which were razed to the ground. No 
steps, therefore, were taken in the matter. 

On the 28th August 1827, in the absence from Bushehr of the 
British Resident, an affair took place in the harbour which from the 
violence and haste with which it was conducted on both sides, might have 
had regrettable consequences. Captain Betham of the Amherst,” an 
East India Company’s cruiser, having learned that a deserter from his 
ship was hiding on board a Baghlah in the port, sent a midshipman in a 
cutter to bring him back ; but the party were repulsed by the crew 
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of the Baghlah with force. Captain Betham then went himself in a 
boat to the Baghlah, took a man from on board her whom he meant to 
use as a witness, and sent his own interpreter Muhammad ^Ali to Shaikh 
Nasir with his compliments and a request that the deserter might be 
surrendered. Shaikh Nasii*, however, instead of complying, caused 
Muhammad 'Ali to be severely assaulted and detained him and some 
lascars belonging to British ships. Captain Betham upon this sent his 
intended witness on board the Clive, another Company's vessel which, 
with the Nautilus," was present in harbom*, and informed the Shaikh 
that he would keep the man as a hostage for the deserter. He then 
went ashore with armed boats and caused Shaikh Nasir to be informed 
that, unless he released Muhammad 'Ali and made reparation for his 
insulting conduct within two hours, measures would be taken for des< 
troying the Rahmani," a Persian ship, and all of the Shaikh's own 
vessels. Shaikh Nasir, after some delay, sent Muhammad ' Ali and the 
other prisoners down to the beach ; but the former, who had served the 
British for twenty years, had had both eyes seriously damaged,— an 
injury for which the Shaikh promised to compensate him. 

The matter then passed into the hands of the Resident, who had 
apparently received a complaint from Shaikh Nasir of Captain Betham's 
behaviour, but it is not known how it terminated. 


Scheme for 
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In December 1827 Major Wilson, the Resident at Bushehr, was 
ordered to visit several stations in the Gulf with a view to ascertaining 
which of them would be the most suitable for the reception of the 
Residency in case of its removal from Bushehr. Major Wilson recom- 
mended Kharag; and in 1838 Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 
whose former opinions in regard to Kharag were well known^ expressed 
himself in favour of the project of a removal thither. Basidu, which 
since 1823 had been the principal station for British cruisers in the 
Gulf, was reported by Major Wilson not to be well situated for a 
commercial port and to be unsuitable for the site of the Gulf Residency. 
The principal advantage anticipated at this time from a migration to 
Kharag was relief from friction with the Persian authorities, arising 
from petty local matters i but the question of the proposed removal soon 
became involved with others relating to the retrenchment of expend- 
iture in the Gulf and the consolidation of the Basrah and Bushehr 
Residencies into one. In this complicated form the scheme lingered on until 
1834, when it finally ended in nothing. It should be observed that the 
question of a transfer to Kharag was not raised by Sir J. Malcolm^ 
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as might have been supposed^ but by his predecessor ; and that it pro- 
bably had its origin in the troubles to which the Residency was exposed 
in 18‘27. 

Early in January 18:i8 indirect overtures for a secret understanding 
with the British Government were made by Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul of 
Bushehr to Captain Wilson^ the British Resident ; the medium of com- 
munication chosen by the Shaikh was the Mirza of the British Residency. 
The substance of the Shaikhs message to the Resident was that he 
was anxious to connect himself in a very close and special manner with 
the British Government; in fact to be regraded by them as a dependent ; 
that he would enter into any engageiuents which the Resident might 
consider expedient ; and that he would write a letter to the Governor 
of Bombay; — at this time Sir J. Maleolm;--to say that whatever the 
Resident might report should be taken as coming from himself (^Ahdur 
Rasul); and that he would be content to receive the Governor's reply 
verbally from the Besident. The object of these last precautions was 
clearly to obviate the necessity of committing his sentiments to paper. 
Captain V^’ilson had no doubt that the Shaikh^s action was due to the 
progress of Russian influence in Persia; which he evidently expected to go 
on increasing; and that he probably considered it safe policy at all events 
^^to be recognised as on a friendly footing with the British Government; 
towards which many in that part of Persia then looked; conceiving 
it deeply interested in the war carried on with Russia aud by uo means 
unlikely to take an active part in the contest f but at the same time 
he thought that the Shaikh would not hold himself bound by anything 
that he might saj; and that afterwards; if convenient; he would even 
deny having said it. The Resident accordingly endeavoured to dissuade 
the Shaikh from his purpose’by assuring him that his friendly feelings 
towards the British Government were well known; and by reminding him 
of the political alliance between Britain and Persia, The Shaikh in reply 
professed entire loyalty to the Shah; but he continued to press the matter 
and even alluded to it in a personal conversation with the Resident; so 
that in the end Captain Wilson was persuaded to forward to Bombay a 
closed letter from the Shaikh to the Governor; of the contents of which 
he was himself unaware. On the 1st February 1828 the Governor m 

* There is a remarkable paiallelism between the conduct of the Shaikh of Bushehr 
at this time and that of the Shaikh of Mnhammareh in more recent days. 
See Chapter X, page 1765, 
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Council returned the Shaikh^s letter unopened to Bushehr, with an inti- 
mation that Sir J. Malcolm, as one long acquainted with the Shaikh^s 
family, would always be delighted to receive open marks of his friendship 
for the British Government, but that no communication conld be accepted 
from him in circumstances which indicated that it was in any way in- 
consistent with his allegiance to his lawful sovereign, the ally of the 
British Government. The Shaikh was further assured that the refusal 
to entertain his proposals did not proceed in the slightest degree from 
displeasure with him. A remark was also added as to the dangers of a 
correspondence such as that on which he had entered, against the con- 
sequence of which, if it should be discovered by the Persian Government, 
the Governor of Bombay would be unable to shield him without in- 
curring suspicion of having countenanced his proceedings. 

In the spring of 1882 plague prevailed at Bushehr ; and the British 
Resident, to avoid infection, removed with his whole establishment to 
Khargu Island, where he remained from the 13th March to the 39th of 
June. In the Resident's absence the Factory building at Bushehr was 
entered and stripped of the few articles of any value that had been left 
behind; and in 1888, after his return to Bushehr, a theft was committed 
by Qawasim in a stone house lined with tent-cloth which he had built 
for himself at Khargu, with the sanction of Government, during his 
lesidence on the island. The proceedings in the latter case are noticed 
in the history of Trncial ^ Oman. 

We have seen, in the previous section dealing with events upon the 
Persian Coast, that in November 1832 the Qasimi Shaikh appeared ofi 
Bushehr in a hostile manner with a large marine force, and tliat he was 
only induced to leave without attacking the town by the determined 
attitude of the British Resident. In the following month the Prince- 
Governor of Pars, no doubt dreading further naval descents or menaces, 
wrote to Mr. Blane, the British Resident at Bushehr, insisting that it 
was the duty of the British under their treaties with Persia to prevent 
maritime aggressions upon the Persian Coast, and even, it would seem, 
blaming him for having allowed the demonstration by Shaikh Sultan- 
bin-Saqar^s fleet against Bushehr, To this communication Mr. Blane 
judiciously replied that he could not act in foreign affairs except by the 
orders of the Bombay Government, and that the British Envoy at 
Tehran was the only authority in the country authorised to enter into 
discussions with Persian oflScials on the subject of treaties. 
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British trade with Persia by the Persian Gulf, 1797-1834. 

Under the Zand rulers who followed Karim Khan the foreign trade 
of Persia by sea declined, as we have seen, to a low level ; but in the 
reign of Pat-h ^Ali Shah, Qajar, partly in consequence of the re-establish- 
ment of order by his predecessor and himself, and partly perhaps on 
account of the attention devoted by the Government of India to 
British commercial interests in Persia, a great and rapid revival took 
place. In 1818 the East India Company, on the occasion of a renewal 
of their charter, were deprived of their trade monopoly over the greater 
part of the East, after which there are few references to mercantile busi- 
ness conducted in the Persian Gulf on their behalf ; and in 182^ their 
political officers in Persia were finally prohibited from engaging in trade. 

The Mission of Mehdi ^Ali Khan to Persia and his appointment 
as British Resident at Bushehr, which have been described already 
in their relation to politics, had a commercial side also which at 
the time was considered important : indeed it was explicitly stated in 
Mehdi ^Ali Khan’s instructions that ^^the great object’^ of his appoint- 
ment was the extension of the Company's European imports into 
Persia and the improvement to the highest possible degree of - their 
selling prices/’ It appears that, in order to save the Company from 
loss, it was necessary to dispose of such goods in Persia at ^0 to ^5 per 
cent, above the invoice prices, whereas in recent years they had sometimes 
been sold even below those prices to the great detriment of the Com- 
pany’s financial interests. Commission at the rate of 10 per cent, 
seems to have been allowed to Mehdi ^Ali Khan upon the additional 
profits which his employers might derive from his exertions. He was 
specially directed to purchase Kirman wool at Rs. 6 per bale of 20 
Tabriz Mans, and, as he feared that he could not procure so small a 
quantity as 50 bales (which was the amount desired) at that rate, he 
was authorised in the first year to remit 100 bales. Mehdi ’Ali Khan 
was also to prepare lists with full details of amounts and prices, of the 
European goods vendible in Persia, to serve as a guide to the Company 
in their operations ; and he was to report on the particulars of the trade 
carried on by the Russians from the Caspian, with a view to the under- 
selling of their goods, if possible, in the Persian market. 

Considerable success was obtained by Mehdi ^Ali Khan, during the 
short period which intervened between his own arrival and that of 
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Captain Malcolm in Persia; in finding a sale for the Company’s goods, 
especially for their woollens; and at the end of 1799 it was reported by 
the Bombay Government that he had disposed ''of all the Company’s 
staples at a price in general as much above the invoice rate as for 
several years before they had sold below it.” This happy result was 
probably due in part to improving economic conditions in Persia and 
in part to the personal influence of the Envoy- Resident 

Captain Malcolm's First Mission to Persia had also considerable 
reference to trade ; and he was fmmished by the Bombay Government, at 
bis departure from India, with a quantity of useful information on the 
subject, and with some suggestions as to the objects chiefly to be kept in 
view in arranging a commercial treaty. Among the documents handed 
to him was a historical and statistical report by Mr. Maister, Custom 
Master, and Mr. Fawcett, Accountant-General, dated 17th December 
1799; and it was observed by the Government of Bombay that "not 
" much of positive institution is necessary, i1 being perhaps only requisite 
" to procure, in behalf of the Company, a confirmation of their several 
" privileges as far as they shall now he recoverable, as specified in the 
" said* report ; and, in behalf of private merchants, to fix the rates of 
"duty they shall pay at the different seaports, and to prescribe^ with as 
" much clearness and certainty as possible, the channel in which com- 
" merckl transactions are to be judged and decided on in case of differences, 
"and particularly how debts (are) to be recovered. They added that 
the Persian trade should be thrown open, so far as possible, to all British 
and Indian merchants dependent on the Company, the trade in certain 
staple articles such as woollens and metals being reserved, however, 
under the Company’s monopoly, from public competition ; but they 
thought that this last restriction could probably be enforced in India 
by the various Presidencies, and that it need not therefore be embodied 
in a British treaty with Persia. Captain Malcolm's commercial report, 
which was drawn up soon after his arrival in Persia, being dated S6th 
February 1800, has been examined by anticipation in another place ; and 
the extent to which he was successful in meeting the requirements to 
which the Bombay Government had drawn his attention appears from 
the terms of his Commercial Treaty, which we bavef already analysed. 


^ Namely Messrs. Maister and Fawcett’s report. 
^ See the present Chapter, page 1888. 
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From the remarks of Mr. Waring, who visited Persia in 1802, we 
gather"^ that the imports of the country at that time were chiefly articles 
of dress and luxury, and that the principal exports were gums, drugs, 
assafoetida, pearls, rose-water, horses, and a small quantity of wine. 
The broadcloth in the Persian markets was now of French manufacture, 
imported through Russia. Many enterprising Persian merchants paid 
visits to India, where some of them maintained permanent agents, and 
they even made journeys to Kashmir to purchase shawls; but their 
annual turnover was small on account of the slowness of their operations. 
A number of them preferred to invest their capital in shipping rather than 
in trade. 

1 he question of the Persian currency was studiedt by Mr. Waring 
in 1802 and by Sir H. Jones during a number of years prior to 1811. 
It appears from the observations of the former that the medium 
was extremely mixed and consisted to a very large extent of foreign 
money. Almost the only coins that did not fluctuate in value were the 
Qursh or Turkish piastre and the Persian gold Tuman, and those in 
most general circulation were the Qursh and the Dutch ducat. ^ 
There was a considerable influx of specie from Turkey and' Russia ; but 
it was probably more than counterbalanced, as in the time of the 
Zands, by a steady drain of cash from Persia to India. The gold and 
silver coins minted in Persia maintained, however, at least until 1811, 
a remarkable standard of purity, the 'policy of the Shah^s Government 
in this respect being much more enlightened than that of the Porte. 

It was noticed by Sir H. Jones that the foreign trade of Persia, with 
which he had been conversant since 1784, increased with extraordinary 
rapidity during the early part of the reign of Fat-h ^Ali Shah. Taking 
one article of importation at Bushehr as an instance, he remarked that 
the annual demand there for Indian chintz, which at the beginning of 
his acquaintance with the place only amounted to 60 or 70 bales a year, 
had risen by the year 1811, when he finally left the country, to 600 or 
600 bales annually. 

In 1819, though the East India Company's trade monopoly had 
been abolished, they still sent goods to Bushehr for disposal 
on their own account ; but for some years past the sales there had been 
made periodical, a change attended by successful results, and it was 
believed that the necessity for continuing a commercial factory at 

* See his Tour to Sheeraz, pages 2 and 76 >77. 

t See Waxing s Tour to /SAeerax;, pages 128-129, and Brydges’ Mission, pages 432- 
484. 
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Busliire ” had thus been done away with, and that there would no longer 
be any difficulty in transferring the Residency, if a transfer were 
desirable for political reasons, to some other place. This appeai-s to be 
one of the last references, if not the very latest, to the trade carried 
on for two hundred years by the East India Company in Persia. 

We have seen that a Treaty of Commerce between Britain in Persia 
was succsessfully arranged by Captain Maluolm in 1801 ; but it was not 
re-affirmed at any later date, and after the conclusion of the Political 
Treaty of 1814, in the preamble of which it was stated that a separate 
commercial treaty, would be drawn up the Persian Government contended 
that the Treaty of Commerce of 1801 had ceased to be in force. In 
1823 a Parman was obtained from the Shah, with reference to a new duty 
on the export of horses from the Gulf ports, that no duties should in 
future be levied on horses or other property or goods belonging to British 
subjects excepting such as were authorised by long established usage ; 
but this was an insufficient substitute for a Commercial Treaty, and in 
1827 inconveniences which arose at Bushehr in conseq^uence could only 
be removed, as has already been mentioned, by special temporary aixange- 
ments. Towards the end of the reign of Pat-h-'Ali Shah it was desired 
to establish a line for British trade with Persia across Turkey, which 
made the appointment of British Consuls at certain places in Persia 
almost necessary ; but the Shah was firmly opposed to the scheme, and his 
objections proved an insuperable bar to the conclusion of a Commercial 
Treaty. 


The East India Company’s establishments in Persia, 1797-1834. 

The East India Company’s official arrangements in Persia during 
the reign of Fat-h ’Ali Shah, in other words the constitution of the 
Bushehr Residency and its place in the political organisation of the 
Persian Gulf from 1797 to 1834, form part of a large question and cannot 
well be discussed separately. The facts relating to the Company’s 
Gulf establishments as a whole will be found in the chapter on the 
general history of ^the Gulf. The missions of Mehdi ’Ali Khan and 
General Malcolm to Persia, the varying importance ot Masqat, the British 
expeditions against the Qawasim, and the measures taken after the 
third Qasimi expedition to prevent a revival of piracy all affected the 
Bushehr Residency and made its status, until 1833, somewhat fiuctuating 
and uncertain. 
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MUHAMMAD SHAH, 

1834—1848* 

Pat-h ^Ali Shah was succeeded by his grandson Muhammad Mirza^ 
the son of ^Abhas Mirza, under the style of Muhammad Shah. 

The earlier years of the new monarches reign were disturbed by a 
conflict between British and Eussian policy in regard to Afghanistan. 
This conflict led in time; to a secret colU'sion of British and Eussian influ- 
ence in Persia; of which an unsuccessful Persian expedition against Herat 
in 1837-38 and a crisis in Anglo-Persian relations resulting therefrom 
were the chief outward indications. The termination of the Angld- 
Persian crisis was followed by a period of general quiescence in Persian 
affairs. 

Under Muhammad Shah, up to the time of the failure of the Persian 
attempt on Herat British; Eussian and Afghan relations with Persia are 
so closely interlaced that to separate them is impossible. We are there- 
fore obliged to abandon temporarily our usual division of the subject and 
to deal with external and internal affairs as a whole under the head of 
the general history of Persia. 


General history of Persia from the accession of Muhammad Shah 
to the Persian expedition against Herat, 1834-1837. 


Britain and Eussia were agreed in Supporting the claims of Muham- 
mad Mirza; whom his grandfather had nominated to the throne, and who 

^ Por the general Persian history of the period the following are the principal autho- 
rities : Lady Sheifs Gtlimpses of Life and Manners in Persia, 1856 ; Mr. E. G-. Wat- 
son’s Eistory of Persia^ 1866 ; Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler’s Memorandum on Persian 
Afairs, 1871 ; Sir H. C. Eawlinson’s England and Russia in the East, 2nd edition, 
1875 ; Mr. J. W. Kaye’s Kistory of the War in Afghanistan, 4th edition, 1878; 
Mr. E. L. Mitford’s Land March from England to Ceylon, 1884 ; Sir A. H. Layard’s 
Early Adventures in Persia, etc., 1887 ; and Lord Curzon’s Persia and the Persian 
Question, 1892. Lieutenant C. E. Low’s History of the Indian Navy, 1877, con- 
tains an account of all matters in which the service of which he is the historian were 
concerned ; and Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, volume XII, 4th 
edition 1909, includes most of the Persian agreements of the period with foreign 
States. The important sources of information fdr the Persian Gulf region are Bombay 
Crovernment Records, SelectionNo. XXIV, 1856, and Mr. J, A. Saldanha’s Precis 
of correspondence regarding the Affairs of the Persian Gulf. 1801*58, printed in 
1906. 
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at tlie time of its becoming, vacant happened to be at Tabriz. An under- 
standing between the two powers having for its object the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of Persia^ even^ came into existence 
in 1834 and was renewed in 1838 ; but it did not^ either then or later, 
assume the shape of a formal agreement. 

The funds which Muhammad Mirza required for overthrowing two 
rival competitors, — namely, his uncle ^Ali Mirza, known as the Zill-us- 
' Sultan, and his uncle Hasan ^Ali Mirza, Governor-General of Pars, known 
as the Farman-Parma, — were supplied by the British Minister at Tehran 
Sir J. Campbell, in anticipation of the sanction of Government ; and the 
rapid success of the royal troops was mainly due to the leadership of 
British oiEcers in the Persian service. Colonel^ Lindsay-Betlmne, who 
commanded the forces of Muhammad Mirza in the ensuing operations, 
left Tabriz for Tehran on the 10th November 1834,* at Qazvin wheref 
Manuchehr Khto, a Muhammadanised Georgian or Armenian, who after- 
wards became notorious as Persian Governor of ^Arabistan, joined him 
with a tribal force, all that remained of the Zill-us- Sultan's army sur- 
rendered; and on the 2nd January 1835 Muhammad Shah entered the 
Persian capital in State. In February 1835 Colonel Lindsay-Bethune 
moved against the Governor of Pars and completely overthrew in the 
field, between Isfahan and Shiraz, his numerous army commanded by his 
brother, the Shuja'-us-Saltaneh : the royal force, though small, had the 
advantage in artillery, The Zill-us-Sultan, the Parman-Parma and the 
Shuja'-us-Saltaneh, all of whom had been captured, were despatched as 
prisoners to Ardahil, the Shuja -us-Saltaneh being first blinded ; but the 
Parman-Parma died on the way. The Farinan-Parma''s sons Riza Quli 
Mirza, Najaf Quli Mirza, and Timur Mirza, the names of two of whom 
have been mentioned before in connection with Bushhcr affairs, made 
their way to England, where they spent a summer in English society 
under the guidance of Mr. Baillie-Praser, the traveller, and were received 
by His Majesty King William. Their claims to Kars were not, appar- 
ently, encouraged by the British Government ; but pensions seem to have 
been granted them. At Constantinople, where they were found a few 
months later, they met with a bad reception ; and it was only through 

* This was the Lieutenant Lindsay whonot Malcolm brought with him to I^orsia in 
3810. He returned to England in 1821, but came back to Persia in. 1834 and died 
there in 1851 at the age of 64. He was made a Baronet for his services in Persia, 

t Can this ManUchehr Khan, later known a»*the Mo’tamad-ud-Dauleh, be identical 
,with the Manutchehr whom Rich met at Shiraz in 1821 ? {.Narrative of a Residence 
in KoordistaUi Tolume II, page 212, 
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the good offices of the British Ambassador that the Porte eventually 
agreed to their settling at Baghdad, through which they had passed on 
their journey to Europe^ and Avhere other members of the Persian royal 
family were already residing as exiles.”^ 

- Soon afterwards disaffection in Khurasan was quelled by Kahriman 
Mirza^ a brother of the Shah ; further disturbances in the south were sup- 
pressed ; and with the help of Colonel EawlinsoU; the Guran regiment 
under whose command marched from Zohab through Luristan to Dizful, 
Bahram Mirza^ the Shah^s Governor of Kirmanshah; succeeded in 
pacifying the south-west. Thus was Muhammad Shah firmly seated on 
the throne of Persia without the aid of Kussia, which had been proffred. 

Among Muhammad Shah^s principal native supporters w^as his mater- 
nal uncle Allah Yar Khan, styled the Asaf-ud-Dauleh, the head of the 
senior branch of the Qajar royal family. This nobleman would fain have 
become Prime Minister ; but the Shah preferred Haji Mirza AghasI, a 
native of Erivan, who had been tutor to the sons of ^Abbas Mirza. The 
Haji was an eccentric character, and by some has been described as 
half mad ; but he rapidly acquired a commanding influence over 
his master. 

The influence of Britain in Persia, notwithstanding the decisive part 
played by the British rej>resentative and by British military officers in 
the elevation of Muhammad Shah to the throne, was on the decline and 
had been so for some years. The transfer of the British Legation at 
Tehran from His Majesty’s Government to the Government of India had 
alarmed and offended Fat-h ’Ali Shah, who regarded the Indian Govern- 
ment with distrust and considered the change insulting to his dignity ; 
and the modification in 1828 of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 18l4i had 
destroyed the reliance of the Persian Court on British military aid in an 
emergency. The virtual control of the regular Persian army still remaim 
ed in British hands ,* but as a weapon of offence or defence it was useless, 
for want of military qualities that no training could supply, except 
against Persian rebels. In the words of Sir H. Eawlinson, who himself 
had had no small share in organising them, ‘^the disciplined forces of 
Persia were from the epoch of their first creation contemptible.’’ For 
these and other reasons the policy of Britain in Persia, which was 

to regenerate the country by good Government, proved unrealisable in 
practice. 

^ See Mr. J. B. Fraser’s Narrative of ihe Besidence of the JPenian Princes in 
Londonj 1838. 
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The Eussian positioa in Persia was greatly superior to the British : 
it was that of an immediately neighbouring and essentially military power 
which had lately crushed Persia in ai-med conflict and had dictated terms 
of peace. Nevertheless Persia did not readily comply with every Kussian 
demand ; and the appointment of Eussian Consuls in Persia under the 
Treaty of Turkmanchai had been for sometime successfully resisted. 
Eussia never failed to profess deep consideration for the interests of 
Persia; hut her policy, after the appointment of Count Simonich to 
represent Eussia at Tehran in 1833, seemed to be directed to undermin- 
ing such little power as Persia still possessed. The Persian Prime 
Minister, Haji Mirza Aghasi has generally been credited by British 
authors, perhaps unfairly, with Eussian proclivities ; and there is some 
reason to think that Manuchehr Khan, who was appointed Governor of 
'Ai-abistan in 1839 through Eussian influence and who was visited in his 
camp in the Bakhtiyari country in 1841 by Baion de Bode, the First 
Secretary of the Eussian XiCgation, was attached to the Eussian interest. 

It will be remembered that Muhammad Shah before his accession 
had, as Muhammed Mirza, conducted operations against Herat in 1833 
and obtained from Kamran, the Afghan ruler of that province, a promise 
of tribute. The tribute was never paid ; and the Shah, apart from an 
absurd claim which he now advanced to possession of the whole of 
Afghanistan as far eastwards as Ghazni, had various other causes of 
disagreement with the Government of Herat, among which was recent 
interference by them in the disputed frontier district of Sistan. On the 
whole, however, the intentions of Muhammed Shah with reference to 
^ ■f | T k5TiisfaTi appear to have been ambitious rather than moderate, 
aggressive rather than justifiable. 

At length, in the summer of 1836, the Shah set his army in' motion 
towards the east, ill-suocess in some preliminary operations against the 
Turkomans of Astrabad caused him, however, to postpone his campaign 
against Herat until the following year. 


Persian expedition against Herat, 1837-1838. 

An invasion of Sistan by Kamran of Herat in the summer of 1837 
having in the meanwhile added fuel to the fire of his resentment, 
Muhammad Shah in the autumn of that year took the field in person with 
an army of 1,500 cavalry and 8,000 infantry. Thirty guns, 660011)06 by 
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our battalions of infantry, had preceded him, Ghorian was taken by the 
way^ and on the 23rd November 1837 the siege of Herat was begun by 
the Persians. On the incidents of this famous, though in itself insigni- 
Scant siege, which lasted for more than nine months, it is unnecessary to 
dwell SuflSce it to say that it failed largely in consequence of the 
energy and determination of* Lieutenant E. Pottinger of the Bombay 
Artillery, who was accidentally present in the town and who did not hesitate 
to associate himself with its defence ; and that Muhammad Shah was 
obliged to close the campaign without having attained a single one of 
the more important objects, such as the conquest of Herat or the pay- 
ment of tribute by its Government which he had set out to gain. 

It is certain that the Eussian Minister at Tehran from first to last British, and 

actively encouraged the Shah in his designs on Herat. That his instruc- Eiissian 

/-I interest 

tions authorised him to do so was denied by the Eussian Government, in the 
who afterwards recalled him: but the fact remains that a Persian 
expedition against Herat was well calculated to serve the interests of Eussia. 18374838. 
If it succeeded, Eussia would be entitled under the Treaty of Turkmanchai 
to establish a Consul — in other words a political agent — at Hera-t, by 
which means the prosecution of designs in the Indian border land would 
be facilitated ; if it failed of itself, Persia would be exhausted and dis- 
credited and so rendered more amenable to Eussian influence ; if it were pre- 
vented or frustrated through British intervention, hostility would be 
created between Persia and Britain of which Eussia would reap the advan- 
tage. It seems to be the case, moreover, that Count Simonich advanced 
50,000 Tumans or about £25,000 to the Shah towards the expenses of 
the campaign ; that he promised, on condition of Herat being taken, that 
the balance of the war indemnity still due by Persia to Eussia should be 
remitted ; and that he connived at the utilisation against Herat of a 
regiment of Eussian deserters in the Persian service commanded by a 
Colonel Samson. 

The interests of Britain, on the contrary, were certain to be adversely 
afiected by a Persian attack on Herat. The benefit to Eussia from such an 
attempt, whatever the issue, meant a corresponding loss to Britain of 

** Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger had no official mission to Herat. He had been 
encoui’aged by his uncle Colonel (afterwards Sir H.) Pottinger, the British Resident in 
Sind, to undertake a private journey of exploration in Afghanistan, but he intended to 
place the information obtained at the disposal of Government. (It will be remembered 
that Colonel Pottinger was himself one of M alcolm*s young officers ; as such ho and 
Captain Christie had travelled from India to Persia by land in disguise in 1809-10.) 

Lieutenant E, Pottinger died in 1843 on a visit to Hongkong, 
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strategical advantage or political influence. There were also more im- 
mediate considerations of a serious kind suggested by the state of 
Afghanistan, where rival members of the Barakzai family now held 
Kabul aud aandahar;' while the chief representative of the Sadozai 
dynasty, which the Barakzais had supplanted in the other provinces, hut 
which still survived at Herat was a political pensioner in India. Dost 
Muhammad Khan of Kabul and Kuhndil Khan of Qandahar were 
thus draum, in their circumstances not unnaturally, into negotiations 
with the Shah of Persia for joint action against Herat, negotiations 
which actually resulted, in the case of the Qandahar Sardar, in an 
agreement with Persia concluded under Russian auspices. The prospect 
of the rulers of Afghanistan being allied, permanently or even tem- 
porarily, with the Persian Court, where Russian influence at this time 
reigned supreme, was not one that Anglo-Indian Statesmen could con- 
template with indifierence. 

On the 6th April 1838* Dr. McNeill, the British Minister at Tehran, 
arrived in the Persian Camp, where, after protesting to the Shah against 
the expedition, he tendered his good oflices as a mediator. The offer was 
at first accepted by both sides, and the difficulties between Tehran and 
Herat seemed in a fair way to adjustment by British mediation in 
accordance with the Anglo-Persian treaty of 181 k At this juncture Count 
Simonich, the Russian Minister, arrived in the Shah^s camp and 
persuaded him to reject the aid of Dr. McNeill, after the latter had 
actually visited Kamran within the walls of Herat in his capacity as 
mediator. 

There was already a serious case pending between the British Lega- 
tion and the Persian Government, arising out of the unceremonious 
treatment by the Persian authorities in October 1837 of a Persian courier 
of the British Legation whom they had arrested, stripped, and deprived 
of letters from Herat addressed to the British Minister. Por this outrage 
no reparation or even apology had yet been obtained, and it was believed 
to have been committed expressly in order to degrade the British represent- 
ative in the public eye, and so to weaken the effect of his opposition to the 
Herat campaign. The persistent refusal of the Shah to enter into a 


McHeill (afterwards Sir John McNeill, G.C.B.j, was born in 1796 and died in 
1888. He was the younger brother of the Scottish lawyer and Judge Duncan McNeill, 
who became the first Lord Colonsay and Oronsay. An M. D. of Edinburgh he was, 
from 1816 to 1836, a surgeon on the Bombay establishment of the Bast India 
Company, first at the Bushehr Residency where he appears to have acted as Resident 
in 1831 and afterwards at the Tehran Legation. 
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commercial treaty with Britain was a fnrtlier indication of the sentiment‘s 
with which, however, fair his professions, he was inspired. 

The above and other points were accordingly raised by Dr. McNeill 
in a formal communication addressed to the Shah at the invitation of 
that potentate, who now pretended that all he required was a sufficient 
pretext for raising the siege of Herat. But the Persian reply, while it 
contained some ostensible concessions, was wholly unsatisfactory. It 
rejected, as an infringement of Persian independence, Dr. McNeilPs 
intimation of the disapproval with which the Herat expedition was 
regarded by the British Government. 

On the 7th June 1838 the British Minister quitted the Persian camp. 
About the beginning of August, having received special instructions from 
London, he sent Colonel Stoddart of the Persian service back to the Shah 
with a verbal message to the effect that “the enterprise in which His 
Majesty was engaged was looked upon by the Queen^s Ministers as 
being undertaken in a spirit of hostility towards British India, and as 
being totally incompatible with the spirit and intention of the alliance 
between Great Britain and Persia,^^ and that “ the Queen^s Government 
would look upon the occupation by Persia of Herat, or any poriion of 
Afghanistan, in the light of a hostile demonstration against England.''^ 

A British military expedition, despatched from India, had in the 
meanwhile, as will be related more fully in another place, occupied the 
Persian island of Kharag in the Persian Gulf ; and almost simultaneously 
a grand assault upon Herat, advised and arranged by Count Simonich, 
had resulted in a disastrous repulse. Kumours of an impending British 
advance into Afghanistan from India, in the Sadozai interst, had since 
then begun to paralyse the partisans of the Shah, while they inspired 
with new com’age the Sadozai defenders of Herat ; and Muhammad 
Shah judged it expedient to yield to the representations of which Colonel 
Stoddart was the medium. On the 9th September 1888 the Persian 
army commenced its retirement from Herat ; but Ghorian still remained 
in the possession of the Persians. 

A number of serious questions between Britain and Persia, including 
two that had their origin in the Persian Gulf, still remained to be 
adjusted ; and the history of their settlement, which hardly belongs to 
the general history of Persia, will be found in the section below on 
British relations. Here it is enough to say that diplomatic intercourse 
between Britain and Persia was for a time virtually suspended, and that 
a complete understanding was not reached until 1841. After the Anglo- 
Persian settlement Britain and Russia for a time acted in concert in 
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Persian affaire^ notably in the important question of the delimitation of 
the Perso-Turkish frontier, to which reference is made further on. 


Internal history of Persia, 1838-1848. 


Eebellion of 
the Agba 
Khan, 1838- 
39. 


Appearance 
of Babism, 
1844. 


We have seen that in* 1817 some trouble had arisen at Yazd through 

O 

the death there, by violence, of the head of the Isma^ili sect, that steps 
had been taken by the Shah of the day to appease the indignation of bis 
followers. In 1838, about the time that Muhammed Shah withdrew 
from her abortive operations against Herat, Agha Khan, who had 
succeeded to the headship of the Isma^illian, rose against the Persian 
Government, after sending his family for safety to Karbala ; he appa- 
rently claimed the supreme power in Persia for himself. After some 
successes and reverses in the districts of Kirman and Lar he fled to 
the country, escaped by land to Baluchistan, and appeared at Karachi 
in 1843, eventually making Western India his permanent home. In 
1844 his brother Sardar Khan invaded Persia from Baluchistan and for 
a time held Bampur, but in the end surrendered to the Persian authorities 
and was made a prisoner. A sanguinary conflict at Bampur between 
Persian troops and the Baluchi inhabitants, was part of the aftermath 
of this rebellion. The Eussian Government affected to believe that the 
Isma^ili rebels had been supplied with arms, ammunition, money, and 
even artillery from Bombay. 

A religious heresy which was destined to produce serious political 
consequences in Persia made its appearance during the later years of 
Muhammad Shah : this was Babism, the creed of the Babis or followers 
of the Bab. The founder was Saiyid ''Ali Muhammad, the son of a 
grocer of Shiraz, who, being sent as a youth to represent his father at 
Bushehr, soon left that place on pilgrimage to Makkah and afterwards Jsat 
as a student at the feet of Haji Saiyid Kazim, the greatest Mujtahid of 
the day at Karbala. On the death of his teacher he returned to Bushehr, 
where he proclaimed himself a pronhet, the 23rd May 1844 being 
accounted the date of his manifestation in that character. 

^^tHe now assumed the title of the Bah, or gate, through whom know- 
legde of the Twelfth Imam Mahdi could alone be attained. His pretensions 


* Vide page 1864. 

t Lord Curzon’s jPerm, Volume I, page 497. 
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undoubtedly became more extravagant as time proceeded^ and he succes- 
sively announced himself as the Mahdi^ as a re-incarnation of the 
Prophet^ and as a Eevelation or Incarnation of God himself/^ The Babi 
faith was ecclesiastically proscribed throughout Persia ; and massacres of its 
adherents, with counter-assassinations of leading persecutors, became the 
order of the day. 

The internal administration of Haji Mirza Aghasi, the all powerful 
Prime Minister of !Muhammad Shah during his entire reign, was 
execrable. Self-suflScient almost to fatuity ; utterly ignorant of 
statesmanship, of finance, or of military science, yet too vain to receive ins- 
truction, and too jealous to admit of a co-adjutor ; brutal in his language ; 
insolent in his demeanour ; indolent in his habits ; he brought the 
exchequer to the verge of bankruptcy, and the country to the brink of 
revolution. Alienating at the outset of his career fully one-half of the 
revenues of the Empire in extravagant grants to pampered courtlings, 
personal dependents, upstarts and empirics, he consumed the remainder in 
amusing the military mania of the Shah, for whose edification he prepared 
a park of about 1,000 pieces of artillery, and commissioned above half a 
million of English muskets. At the commencement of 18-i8, the 

Government paper and it must be remembered that the finance of 

Persia is carried on entirely by a system of assignments ^was at ninety 

per cent, discount. The pay of the army was generally from three to 
five years in arrears. The cavalry of the tribes was almost annihilated. 
The intense animosity of the Toorks and Persians had reached a climax 
which crippled the means of action of the provincial Governors, and 
threatened to produce complete disorganization. With the exception, 
indeed, of Azerbijan, in which the whole wealth of the empire had become 
pretty well concentrated by the constant return of its inhabtants laden 
with the spoil of the provinces, Persia generally presented the appearance 
of a country occupied in force by a foreign enemy 

The best thar can be said of him is that he paid some attention to 
sericulture and to public works. 

The important province of Khurasan was governed for many years by 
the ShaVs maternal uncle, Allah Yar Khan, the Asaf-ud-Dauleh, who had 
been in the beginning a candidate for the Prime Ministership and whose 
relations with his successful rival, Haji Mirza Aghasi, were always of the 
worst. For political reasons the Governorship of Khurasan and the 
guardianship of the shrine of Imam Eiza at Mashhad were in general 
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^ Rawlinson’s ^England and Emsia in the East, page 72^ 
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carefully separated^ in order that the one high dignitary might act as a 
check upon the other ; but the Asaf-ud-Dauleh, by exchanging the former 
for the latter office, while at the same time he secured the appointment of 
his son, the Salar, as his successor in the Governorship, succeeded in com- 
bining the tenure of both posts in the hands of his own family. This 
triumph profited him little, however, for he was soon superseded in the 
custodianship of the shrine, summoned to Tehran, and sentenced to pass 
the remainder of his days in exile at Makkah and Karbala. The Salar 
soon after rebelled against the Persian Government ; but Hamzah Mirza, 
a brother of the Shah, after a campaign full of vicissitudes, drove him 
across the Persian border into the country of the Turkomans, where he took 
up his residence. 


Death of 
Mahammad 
Shah, 1848 : 
his character. 


Muhammad Shah, who had long been a martyr to gout, and some of 
whose political errors may no doubt be attributed to physical pain, breathed 
his last on the 4th September 1848 at the age of 39. In the earlier years 
of his reign his ruling passion was military glory and he displayed consi- 
derable energy ; but he had sunk, ere his death, into an obese, feeble- 
minded dotard, whose chief pastime was to shoot at sparrows with a pistol. 


Relations of Persia with Turkey, 1838-1848. 


Tension, which more than once threatened to resolve itself in war, was 
the chief characteristic of Perso-Turkish relations during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah. Among its principal causes were the temporary occu- 
pation and pillage of the disputed town of Muhammareh by the Turks in 
1837, when the Shah^s attention was absorbed by his enterprise against 
Herat ; the rival claims by Persia and Turkey to SalaimanTyah ; and other 
frontier squabbles which arose from the undelimited state of the common 
frontier. A general massacre at Karbala in 1843, in which many Persian 
subjects were slain by Turkish troops, very nearly caused an explosion 
after it had been decided in principle, to settle all frontier disputes by 
peaceful means. These events, as also the Commission and Treaty of 
Erzeroum (1843-47), by which Britain and Russia succeeded in averting 
war between the Shah and the Sultan, are so fully described in the chapter 
on Turkish Traq that it is enough merely to mention them here- 
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Eelations of Persia with other States in the Persian Gulf, 1838-1848, 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah difficulties more than once arose 
between the ruler of ^Oman and the representatives of the Shah in the 
Persian Gulf ; and Persian interests were involved^ or were supposed by 
the Persian Government to he involved, in disputes which took place over 
the sovereignty of Bahrain. None of the matters thus raised were of real 
importance to Persia, however ; and it will be sufficient to refer, in this 
place, to the accounts that are given of them in the histories of the ^Oman 
Sultanate and Bahrain. 


Eelations of Eussia and Persia, 1838-1848. 

The relations of Eussia with Persia during the remaiiider of Muham- 
mad Shah^s reign presented no remarkable features, if we except the mea- 
sures which she took jointly with Britain, as already mentioned, in 
securing an adjustment of dangerous questions pending between the 
Persian Government and the Porte. About 1840, however, Eussia took 
possession of the Persian island of Ashwadah in the Caspian, where 
later she established a small naval base on pretext of restraining the 
Turkoman raiders of the adjacent coasts. Her action in this quarter was 
a natural corollary of the clause in the Treaty of Turkmanchai which ex- 
cluded the Persian war flag from the waters of the Caspian ; and the 
good offices of Britain, though invoked by Persia, did not avail to secure 
its reversal. In 1844 Eussia obtained a modification of the Treaty of 
Turkmanchai, rendering it incumbent on Persian and Eussian subjects to 
provide themselves with passports and the permission of their respective 
Governments before crossing the common frontier. 


Eelations of Prance with Persia, 1838-1848* 

In 1840, or somewhat earlier, the French King Louis Philippe des- 
patched a diplomatic mission to the Court of Persia ; it was headed by 
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the Compte de Sereey ; and it was charged with the King's congra- 
tulations to the Shahj and with the task of arranging a commercial treaty 
between France and Persia. Husain Khan, an Ambassador whom the 
Shah had sent to Europe in 1839 on a political errand to be noticed here- 
after had engaged some French officers for the Persian army to take the 
place of the British military instructors who had lately been withdrawn 
and the French Mission was accompanied by M. Flandim, a painter, and 
M. Coste, an architect, who in 184^0 made a tour for antiquarian research 
in the districts of Kirmanshah and Burhjird. Simultaneously M. Bore, 
a layman but a zealous French Catholic, was engaged in trying to propa- 
gate Latin Christianity among the Armenians of Persia; and another 
Frenchman, M. Nicholas, bom in Persia, was actually employed as a 
Secretary in the Persian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

There was thus, for a time, a great appearance of French activity in 
Persia; but no commercial treaty was concluded between Persia and 
France, and the French military officers in Persia found difficulty 
in obtaining their promised pay and allowances. Before the end of 1840 
it was clear that the French Mission failed, and its failure was attributed 
to British influence,— a circumstance which caused some tension between 
individual Frenchmen and Englishmen in Persia. 

At length, in 1845, French trade was accorded tlie same treatment 
as that of the most-favoured nation ; but, though the (^ouiit do Sartiges, 
who represented France at Tehran in 1847, successfully arranged a 
commercial treaty, its ratification was in the end withhold by Persia. 
France had no material interests in Persia; and this fact, while it invested 
the French Legation for a time with a popularity greater than that of 
the British or the Eussian, did not conduce to the establishment of 
permanent political influence. The activities of the Legation were 
practically limited, throughout, to the protection of Latin Catholics in 
Persia; and its credit was finally destroyed by the change in the form of 
Government which occurred in Prance in 1848. 


General political relations of Britain with Persia, 1838-1848. 

The retirement of Muhammad Shah from before Herat was far from 
amounting to full compliance by him with the requirements of the British 

* See Layard*a Emrly Adventures, Yolume I, pages 327-328. 
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Government, and so impracticable was his attitude in regard to the 
remaining points at issue that the British Minister found himself obliged 
to withdraw, along with his staff, to Erzeroum in Turkish territory, and 
to direct the British military oflScers serving under the Persian Govern- 
inent to return to India via Baghdad. 

The chief cause of the Shah^s obstinacy was probably a hope that he 
entertained of favourable results from a mission to Europe which he had 
confided to one Husain Khan, and of which he was awaiting the outcome. 
The Persian emissary was instructed to obtain Dr. 'McNeilBs recall, and 
he was furnished with a written statement of the Shah^s grievances 
against the British Minister and the British Government. Copies of 
this memorandum were forwarded also to Constantinople, St. Petersburg, 
and Paris. 


Mission of 
Hussain 
Khan to 
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1839. 


The memorandum asserted that the Shah’s main object in attacking 
Herat was to rescue Persian subjects from slavery ; that he was justified, 
by provocation received, in taking military measures against Kamran; 
that he had not acted in a spirit of hostility to Britain ; and that it had 
never been his intention to facilitate Russian designs in the direction of 
Kabul. Dr. McNeill was charged with having incited the people of 
Herat to persist in their defence of the town and falsely accused of 
having subsidised the Herat Government to the extent of 8,000 Tiimans 
or £4^,000, of having invited various rulers and tribal chiefs to attack 
the Shah^s camp, of having taken measures to produce a scarcity in that 
camp and of having persuaded caravans on the way to it to turn back to 
Mashhad. The document concluded with an obscure menace that, if 
justice were denied to the Shah by the British, he would seek shelter 
under the shadow of a great mountain.-’^ What this threat meant 
became sufficiently plain afterwards, when the Shah addressed an appeal 
to Russia for protection or good offices, referring in the same to Herat 
as refractory province of his own dominions. 

At Constantinople Husain Khan met only with discouragement ; and 
overtures which were made by Russia on the Shah’s behalf were 
repelled by the British Government. At last Husain Khan reached 
London ) but the sole result of an interview granted him by Lord 
Palmerston, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was the clear and 
full formulation on the 11th July 1839 of the British demands on Persia, 
which were these *• 

(1) A written apology to he offered by the Shah^s Government far 
the outrage on the British Envoy’s courier. 
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(а) A Parman to be published in Persia guaranteeing protection 

to all persons employed by the British Mission. 

(3) Ghorian and other places in Afghanistan still held by the 

Shah's forces to be evacuated. 

(4) A written apology to be given for the illegal seizure of the 

house of a British officer at Tehran. 

(5) All persons who had been concerned in an outrage on the 

Sarraf of the British Kesidency at Bushahr to be punished. 
(This and the following requirement arose out of occurrences 
in the Persian Gulf which wall be described further on.) 

(б) The Governor of Bushehr, who had affronted Admiral Sir P. 

Maitland, to be removed from office and the reason for bis 
removal publicly stated by the Persian Government. 

(7) The claims of a British subject on account of some iron 

works in Qtaradagh to be liquidated. 

(8) The amounts due to British officers lately serving under the 

Persian Government to be paid. 

(9) The signature of a commercial treaty between Great Britain 

and Persia to accompany the renewal of diplomatic relations 
between the two States. 


Compliance 
of Persia 
with the 
British 
demands, 
1839-41. 


With these demands Husain Khan returned to Persia. Russia and 
France had, it would seem, declined to support the Pei>ian monarches 
protest against the action of Britain. Not long after his return, in 
consequence of some fraud of which he had been guilty in connection 
with the engagement of the French military instructors, he was so 
severely bastinadoed as to he temporarily crippled ; hut not 1 ong aftewards 
he was found occupying the high post Governor-General of Pars. 

The compliance of the Persian Government with the conditions 
insisted on by the Britain was very gradual, almost every item in the 
schedule being contested with the utmost pertinacity. Farmans were 
issued in September 1839 and April 1840, guaranteeing for the future 
the proper treatment of the servants and dependents of the British 
Mission in Persia, even should they he Persian subjects, and their im- 
munity from punishment by the Persian authorities without the knowledge 
of the British Minister. The discussions on other points w^ere more pro- 
tracted, and it was not until the 31st March 1841, that the settlement 
was virtually completed by the rendition of Ghorian to the Government 
of Herat, the most difficult of all the conditions, in the presence of 
Dr, Riach, the physician to the British Legation ?it Tebran. 
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Sir J. McNeill then returned to Persia, and the British Legation was 
re-established at Tehran, on the 11th October 1841 ; it had a flattering 
and even cordial reception. A few days later the desired commercial 
treaty was concluded and signed, and orders were despatched by the 
British Minister to the Persian Gulf for the evacuation of Kharag, which 
took place at the beginning of 1842. It is probably fortunate that every- 
thing had been arranged in Persia before the occurrence of the great dis- 
aster at Kabul which will render the months of November and December 
1841, for ever memorable in the military annals of British India. 

It has been shown that Fat-h^Ali Shah resolutely declined, to the day 
of his death, to enter into any commercial treaty that recognised the right 
of the British Government to appoint Consuls in Persia, alleging as his 
reason that to do so would be to provoke the anger of Russia, though 
the right was one which had already been conceded to Russia herself 
in the Treaty of Turkmanchai. On the same subject Muhammad Shah 
was at first equally obdurate, and, up to the time of the Persian expedition 
against Herat, the utmost that could be obtained from him was a Parman, 
issued in 1836, which guaranteed protection and good treatment to British 
merchants in Persia and declared the duties^ payable by them to be the 
same as those to which Russian merchants were liable. 

It was only as a consequence of the general settlement that followed 
the Anglo-Persian crisis of 1838-41, that Britain found herself once more, 
after the lapse of 27 years, in possession of ar commercial treaty with 
Persia of indisputable validity ; this new treaty was concluded by Sir J . 
McNeill on the 2Sth October 1841, soon after his return to Tehran, 
and it was expressly described as an adjunct to the Anglo-Persian Political 
Treaty of 1814, It provided that the merchants of Britain and Persia 
should be free to trade in the dominions of Persia and Britain, respectively, 
subject to payment of customs duty at the rates applied in either 
country to the trade of the most-favoured European nation ; and that the 
merchants or persons connected with or dependent upon the high contract- 
ing parties should receive the same aid, support and respect as the subjects 
of the most-favoured nations. Further, the appointment by Britain of a 
Consul at Tehran and a Consul-General at Tabriz was authorised, Persian 
recognition being at the same time extended to the existing British Resi- 
dency at Bushehr; and Persia received in return the right to locate 
consular officers in London and Bombay, 

A Farm an, known as that relating to Bankruptcies, was obtained from 
the Shah in 1844, for the better protection of British merchants in 
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Persia. Its scope was somewhat wider than its title implied, for, besides 
decreeing a suitable procedure in bankruptcy and the punishment of 
fraudulent bankrupts, it made provision for the registration of deeds of 
purchase and sale, bonds, and other documents; enjoined that a Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, or ofBcial head of the Persian merchants community, should be 
appointed at every considerable seat of trade; abolished, with certain 
exceptions, places of asylum for debtors ; and recognised the right of 
British official intervention, diplomatic or consular, in oases in which 
British subjects were concerned. 

On the 12th June 1848, as noted in the Appendix on the Slave Trade, 
the Shah in an autograph note, which was addressed to liis Prime 
Minister, reluctantly forbade the importation of negro slaves into Persia 
by sea. This order was obtained; with great difficulty and after much delay, 
the prohibition which it conveyed being repugnant to the principles of 
Islam, and therefore resented by the priestly classes in Persia. 


British official matters in Persia generally, 18344848. 

At the accession of Muhammad Shah, in 1834, the British representa- 
tive at Tehran was Sir John Campbell, an officer under the orders of the 
Government of India, who had succeeded Sir J. Macdonald Iviniieir in 
1 830 and had been knighted in 1832. Sir J . Campbell played a considerable 
part, as has been shown, in securing the throne to Muhammad Shah ; 
but, finding his influence insufficient to carry a ti^eaty of commerce 
through; he recommended the despatch from England of a special 
mission from the Crown. 

One was accordingly sent under '^'Sir Henry Ellis who had 
taken part in the negotiation of the Anglo-Persiau trea% of 1814 
and at an earlier period had belonged to the Hon^ble East India 
Company's civil establishment and served under Sir J. Malcolm in 
Peisia, to congiatulate the new monarch on his accession and conclude 
a commercial treaty ; but in the latter and more important of these two 
tasks the Special Envoy, who arrived at Tehran in November 1835, was 
as little successful as his permanent predecessor. 

In August 1836, the transfer of the Tehran Legation from the 
Government of India to the^Home Government still holding good, Sir H, 

♦Sir H. Ellis’s diplomatic career coBoluded with afspecia! mission to the Brazils ifi 
1848, He was born in 1777 and died in 1866. 
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Ellis was succeeded by Dr. (afterwards Sir John) McNeillj an officer of 
the Indian Medical Service, who had begun his career in Persia some 20 
years before, as Residency Surgeon at Bushehr, and who had for some 
time been physician to the British Legation at Tehran. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir Justin) Sheil succeeded Sir J. McNeill as 
British Minister at Tehran in August 1842, after the settlement of all 
the questions outstanding between Britain and Persia j but he quitted 
Persia on leave in October 1847, and at the time of Muhammad Shah^s 
death Colonel I\ Earrant held charge of the British Legation, Both of 
these officers had come to Persia originally in the capacity of military 
instructors; and Colonel Farrant, as mentioned elsewffiere, bad been 
employed as a Special Commissioner, representing the British and 
Russian Governments at Karbala in 1843. 

In 1835, when the re-transfer of the Tehran Legation from the 
Government of India to His Majesty^s Government had been in principle 
decided^on, the Government of India resolved that the office of Assistant 
to the Resident at Bushehr should, after the resignation or departure 
of Lieutenant Hennell, the actual incumbent, be abolished ; and that the 
charge of the Residency should thereafter, in any sudden emergency, 
devolve on the Residency Surgeon. 

In 1838, the question of Lieutenant HennelFs promotion or resigna- 
tion having arisen, the Government of Bombay strongly opposed the 
intended reduction on the grounds that correspondence in vernacular with 
the numerous Arab chiefs having relations with the Residency was an 
onerous duty with which, single-handed, the Resident could not properly 
cope, and that the superintendence of the maritime peace frequently 
necessitated his presence, or that of a properly qualified Assistant, at 
places far distant from the Bushehr headquarters. They also laid stress 
on the importance of possessing at Bushehr, especially in critical times, 
a second officer thoroughly conversant with local politics and with the 
languages of the country, a qualification that the Residency Surgeon 
could not be expected to possess, any more than his medical duties 
permitted of his absence from Bushehr. To these arguments the 
Government of India yielded a reluctant and temporary assent; and 
* Lieutenant Edmunds, an officer of the Bombay Army and an excellent 
Oriental scholar, was appointed Assistant Resident. 

Lieutenant Edmunds left Bushehr duiing the time of the difficulties betWeeti 
Britain and Persia. In May 1840 he was at Baghdad as a visitor ; a little later he 
took part in the British operations against the Egyptians on the Syrian coast ; and on 
return to India he was appointed First Assistant to the British Political Agent in Sind ; 
hut he died at Poona without having joined that post. 
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In 1841 Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Arnold) Kemball was selected 
by the GoYcrnment of Bombay as Lieutenant Edmunds successor. 
Hereupon tbe Government of India reverted to their original proposal 
for a reduction^ suggesting that the absence of the Besideiit fiom 
Bushehr need no longer be more than occasional ^ that^ when special 
circumstances necessitated it, the Residency Surgeon might hold charge 
of the current duties ; and that communication with the maritime chief 
of the Gulf might be maintained through the British Naval Commodore. 
In reply to these suggestions it was pointed out by Captai]i liennell, the 
Eesideii at Bushehr, through the Government of Bombay, who supported 
his views, that the political correspondence of the Residency had more 
than doubled within recent years ; that the work of translating and 
copying secret letters, together with a general superintendence of the 
Residency accounts, was enough fully to occupy the time of a European 
officer 5 that Residents were sometimes appointed to Bushehr who had 
no knowledge at all of the languages of the Gulf ; that it was important 
to secure continuity of policy in case of the death or sudden departure, 
for any reason, of a Resident ; that the Resident'^s accustomed tours on 
the Arabian coast could not be discontinued without untoward political 
results j and that the Naval Commodore Avas not a suitable medium of 
communication with the Arab Shaikhs in cases which involved political 
interests or required close investigation. These arguments prevailed, 
though Captain Hennell admitted that he himself could, by great persoial 
exertion, carry on the duties of his post without an Assistant ; and the 
appointment of Lieutenant Kemball was confirmed. 


Affairs of the Persian Coast and Islands, 1834-1848. 
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In September 1837 Shaikh Nash* III of Bushehr, whoso flight to 
Kharag and then to Kuwait in 1832 has been related, proceeded to Shiraz 
with the object of obtaining, if possible, a reduction of the tribute which 
Bushehr was liable to pay to the Government of Ears and a postponement 
of the recovery of certain arrears which were already due. Erom this 
circumstance, and from the fact that Shaikh ^Abdullah, his undo, was in 
charge of Bushehr during his absence, it would seem that Shaikh Nash 
must, at some time subsequent to the revolution which took place at 
Bfishehr in 1833, have regained possession of his ancestral government. 
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Shaikh Nasir^s journey to Shiraz appeared at first to nave produced 
unexpected and unfortunate results; for, on the 1st November 1837, 
there arrived at Btishehr an individual named Mirza Muhammad Eiza, 
who ?e intention it clearly was to assume the government of the town. 
He had been announced as the bearer of a robe of honour for Shaikh 
^Abdullah, the Acting Governor ; but on arrival he gave out that he had 
himself been appointed Governor, with instructions to examine into the 
afiairs of Shaikh Nasir and his treatment of those under his authority, 
and with authority to requisition the services of the adjoining tribes in 
case he met with any resistance. Shaikh ^Abdullah and his brother 
Shaikh Husain at once prepared to encounter the intruder by calling the 
,Bani Hajar and the inhabitants of the Eud-Hilleh district to their 
assistance ; but, having found that the Dumukh and the people of Tangistan 
would support the Mirza, they sent their families to Kharag and them- 
selves, on the 1st November, embarked on their vessels Wo Batils, 

a Baghlah, and a Baqarah, with crews amounting to 50 men only in 

the Bushehr anchorage. Apparently with the idea of compelling the 
release of their nephew Shaikh Nasir, whom they supposed to be a 
prisoner at Shiraz, they pretended for a few days to levy dues on all 
shipping, even foreign, entering the port; but their action in this respect 
being unfavourably regarded by the British Eesident and the sup|)ly ol 
water on board their vessels exhausted, they weighed anchor and betool 
themselves to Kharag. ' 

On the 7th November, however, to the evident surprise of all partis 
concerned, intelligence was received of the reappointment of Shaikh Nasr 
to the Government of Bushehr ; on the 8th the Dumukh and Tangistaii 
chiefs left Bushehr for their homes ; and Shaikh ^Abdullah was invitid 
to return from Kharag, The change in the attitude of the Shiraz Goveri- 
ment remained without adequate explanation ; it was variously conjectir- 
ed that the Bushehr fleet was needed for an expedition against Bahraii ; 
that it was wanted for the recovery of Muhammareh, which the Tuks 
had taken by surprise ; that it was required for the defence of Busbhr 
itself against an anticipated attack by the sons of the late Governor-Geieral 
of Pars, who belonged to the Persian royal family but were residiig at 
Baghdad under Turkish protection; or that it was to be utilised as a 
neucleus for the formation of a Persian navy in the Persian Gulf. 

Shaikh Nasir did not remain long in possession of Bushehr. Oi the 
30th May 1838 he again fled to Kharag, as an absconder fron the 
Persian Government, on which the British Eesident at Bushehr nded : 

Whether any attempt will be made to wrest the possession of the 
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island of Karrak from Shaikh Nasir remains to be seen^ bnt I am 
inclined to think that the present authorities of Fars have neither the 
means nor the energy required for the success of an efiort of this descrip- 
tion.^”’ 

The Shaikhs place at Bushehr was taken by Mirza J^bbas^ who 
appears to have been a nominee of the Persian authorities^ not a member 
of the Shaikh^s family and Mirza Abbas was very soon relieved by 
another Persian oflScial^ Mirza Asad Ullah, who distinguished himself 
chiefly by his anti-British tendencies. 

Shaikh Nasir lived quietly on Kharag until early in 1839^ when^ as 
will be seen later, he was expelled by the olBcer commanding a British 
garrison that had been established there, in consequence of difSculties 
with Persia, only a few days after his own arrival on the island. 

Mirza Asad Ullah, who had in the meantime become involved in 
serious difficulties with the British, received notice on the 8th June 1839 
of his supersession by Mirza Muhammad Husain, a nephew of the Wazir 
of the Governor-General of Pai’s. Only three days previously he had 
been invested with a robe of honour from the Shah, as had also Baqir 
Khan, Military Commandant of Bushehr and Chief of Tangistaii. 
Mirza Asad Ullah retired to a jflace in the neighbourhood to await the 
result of a memorial got up in his favour by the chief Mulla and 
merchants of Bushehr, while Baqir Khan temporarily carried on the 
administration of the town, 

Mirza Muhammad Husain duly arrived and assumed the government; 
)ut he was quickly expelled, in August 1839^ by Shaikh Husain, the 
mcle of Shaikh Nasir, assisted by Baqir Khan. It seemed that Shaikh 
lusain aimed at possessing Bushehr himself in opposition to Shaikh 
lasir, and that the object of his ally, B^ir Khan, was to render aftairs 
a*, Bushehr so embroiled that the Persian Government would in the end 
b< obliged to confer it on himself as the only local chief possessing 
sufficient power to maintain order. 

Shaikh Husain must soon, in his turn, have been ejected from the 
Gorernment ; for towards the end of 1840 he was at Behbehan, enlisting 
the support of Mirza Koma, the ruler of that place, with a view to an 
attack on Bushehr. The British authorities on Kharag allowed an agent 
sent by Mirza Koma to remove from the island some rusty cannon which 
were shown to be the Shaikh^s own property; but the general feeling at 
Buslehr was unfavourable to Shaikh Husain^s restoration. Mirza 
Koma then prudently abandoned the enterprise, in which he had engaged 
only with the idea of obtaining Bushehr for himself. 
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In December 1839 Agha Jamal/^ evidently that Jamal Khan who 
played a prominent part in the Bushehr revolution of 1833 and after- 
wards retired to Masqat^ was murdered at the instigation of Baqir Khan, 
Tangistani. Jamal Khan^s offence seems to have been that he aspired to 
the Government of Bushehr and had undertaken a journey to Shiraz in 
the hope of having it conferred on him under a guarantee oSered by the 
Sultan of ^Oman. His assassination, as we have seen elsewhere, was 
deeply resented by his ^ Omani patron, who eventually obtained a promise 
from the Shah that the murderer should be punished. 

Meanwhile the cause of Shaikh Nasir had been espoused by 
Mandchehr Khan, the Mo'’tamad-ud-Dauleh, who had lately been 
appointed Governor of Isfahan, Luristan and ^Arabistan, and to whom the 
Shaikh had recourse. The Mo-’tamad evidently thought that the Shaikh 
might be of use in helping him to obtain the Governor- Generalship of 
Pars, which he coveted, and it was stated at one time that a Farman had 
been granted by the Shah at the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh^s request, appoint- 
ing Nasir to be Governor of Bushehr and Lord High Admiral of 
the Persian Gulf* It does not appear, however, that Shaikh Nasir was 
quickly successful in recovering his lost position. 

The British military occupation of Kharag, already mentioned and 
further on described, continued from June 1888 to February 1842; and, 
when it ceased, the island was left in charge of a Persian garrison from 
Lar commanded by a certain Lutf ^Ali Khan. Forced to withdraw to 
Bushehr by a mutiny of his own men, Lutf ^Ali Khan was able to 
attract the sympathy both of the Governor and of the chief Mujtahid of 
that town. Each of these authorities sent a deputy to Kharag to enquire 
into the facts and expostulate with the garrison ; but the emissaries met 
with a disagreeable reception, for they were beaten and told to inform 
their masters that Kharag was under the ruler of Lar and that, if any 
force were sent from Bushehr against Kharag, it would be fired on. 
Lutf ^Ali Khan and his champion the Bushehr Mujtahid then wrote 
to the Chief of Lar, the one complaining of the insubordination of the 
Lari garrison, the other suggesting that a small expedition should be 
organised for the purpose of punishing the soldiers and the islanders. 
Both of these were Sunnis, — a consideration which seems to have weighed 
with the ShFah Mujtahid. Lutf ^Ali Khan did not, apparently, wait for 
any reply, but took with him a body of about thirty idle ShFahs whom 
he had enlisted at Bushire, and arrived at Karrak in warlike guise.*’'^ 

The Lar garriBon soon terrified the invaders, who fled on board the boat that 
brought them, leaving Lutf Ali Khan, their leader, behind them. Nothing, however, 
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was done to molest Mm. He demanded that ho should he allowed to oocupy his old 
quarters in the fort of Karrak and to command his men, but his request being refused, 
he took up his residence close to the walls. After staying a fortnight there, he one 
day entered the fort when the gate was open, and having declared that ho would cut 
down anyone who refused to obey his orders, a matchlock presented to his breast 
induced him to retreat. He then took up his quarters in a bungalow beyond the lines, 
and having one servant, posted him on a road near to his residence for the purpose of 
intercepting and bringing to him the unarmed islanders as they went to, and came from, 
their fields. Some Kharragis were thus taken prisoners, till at length one of them, 
provided with arms, resisted, a scuffle ensued, and Lutf Ali's man was cut across the 
head. 

Meanwhile letters were received from the Chief of Lar disapproving 
the proceedings of Lutf ^Ali Khan^ expressing indignation at the interfer- 
ence of the Mujtahid of Bushehr, and informing Mirza ^Abdullah, the 
de facto commandant of the Kharag garrison, that the detachment would 
shortly he relieved, and that a relation of the Chief would be sent to take 
charge of the island with the most strict injunctions to protect and not 
to harass the islanders.*’^ The inhabitants of Kharag received this last 
piece of intelligence with rejoicings; but in 1843 the garrison, as they 
had not yet been relieved and as they were no longer supplied with pro- 
visions from Bushehr, abandoned Kharag and returned to Lar. They 
left behind them Lutf ^Ali KLan only, who remained in occupation of the 
fort. 

Soon after it was reported, to the great alarm of the Kharagis, that 
the Persian Grovernment had decided to station regular troops on the 
island ; and on the 17th September 1843 a force of 200 Sarbaz Avas 
actually landed. The result was that the small population emigrated, 
e% massCy on the following day. With reference to these movements 
Lieutenant Kemball, the Assistant Resident at Bushehr, reported as 
follows : 

The very constitution of the Persian soldiery causes them as a body to become 
authorised robbers and plunderers in order to obtain the necessaries of life, and there- 
fore feared and detested by the peaceable inhabitants of every town in which they may 
he quartered; their total want of discipline makes them, individually, wantonly 
oppressive. 

^ ^ aie aic- 

Persia is now at peace with all the world. What then can be the object of sending 
so large a number as 200 Sirbaz to garrison a small island containing a population of 
300 men, pilots and fishermen, with their families ? We can only suppose that they 
have made themselves obnoxious to the Persian Government by the assistance they 
afforded in importing provisions, in establishing a bazaar, etc., for the use of the 
British troops ; and their sole crime is having bettered their condition under a just and 
moderate rule, and accumulated small sums which it is intended to extort from them. 
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Their emigration under such circumstances cannot fail, I fear, to entail considerable 
loss of credit to the British Government in these parts, but not, I hope, any great 
inconvenience, for as a portion establish themselves on * Phelech, an isLu.d not much 
out of the track of vessels proceeding to the Euphrates, pilots will be procurable j and 
boats for tbe transport of coals from the shore to tbe steamers can be towed across 
from this port and returned in the same manner. 


Ill September 1845 Shaikh Nasir, whose movements from 1840 until 
that time are obscure, was reinstated in the Government of Bushehr. 
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British relations with the Persian Coast and Islands, 18344848. 


The establishment under British auspices of a restrictive line, whereby 
warfare among the maritime tribes on the Arabian side of the Gulf was 
confined, from 1836 onwards, to their own waters, imposed on the 
British Resident at Bushehr a certain responsibility for justice and secu- 
rity upon the Persian coast. This was exemplified at the beginning of 
1837, when, the inhabitants of Chtok on that coast having dispossessed 
those of Tavuneh of the fort of Nakhl-i-Mir in. the Gulshan valley in 
the interior, Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar of Sharjah, who had a hereditary 
connection with Tavuneh, appealed to the Resident on behalf of the 
people of that place. The Shaikh^s request was that either he himself 
should be allowed to help the people of Tavuneh against those of Charak, 
or that the Resident should call upon the Charakis to make restitution. 
In his reply to a letter written him by the Shaikh, the British Resident 
pointed out that all outside interference was precluded by the fact that 
the contending parties were subjects of Persia, besides which the Shaikh 
of Umm-al-Qaiwain had already been prevented from sending military 
aid across the Gulf to the people of Chtok, and the Nakhl-i-Mir dispute 
had in fact been settled by the Chief of Bastak. Shaikh Sultan-bin- 
Saqar was warned, in conclusion, that he would incur the displeasure of 
the British Government by an expedition against Charak ; and this threat 
seems to have sufiiced to deter him from action. 

Towards the end of the same year, when Shaikh “^Abdullah and Shaikh 
Husain of Bushehr proposed, byway of reprisals against the Government 
of Shiraz, to exact irregular dues from vessels entering the port, the 
British Resident was obliged, by a probability of the “ Colonel Newall,^^ 
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a vessel under British colours^ being subjected to such treatment; to lodge 
a protest and to request Commodore Pepper; the senior officer of the 
Indian Naval Squadron; to keep the Bushehr fleet under observation. 
Shaikh ^Abdullah thereupon informed the Eesident that it had never 
been intended to interfere with the Colonel Newall at all and the 
Shaikhs relinquished their obnoxious scheme. 

A few days later it was the turn of the Shaikhs to seek the protection 
of the Resident for the Nasrat Shah a ship belonging to Shaikh 
Nash; their nepheW; which was expected shortly from Bombay with a 
cargo largely owned by British subjects; and which the Persian authori- 
ties were likely; in view of the differences between them and the Shaikhs^ 
family, to attempt to seize. The Resident answered that it lay with the 
Shaikhs to take the necessary measures for the vessePs defence ; but, 
fortunately, matters had been arranged between the Persian Government 
and the Shaikhs before the arrival of the Nasrat Shah at Bushehr. 

In 1838 Captain Hennell, the Acting Resident at Bushehr, considered 
it necessary, on his retmm from a visit to India, to address His Royal 
Highness the Governor-General of Pars on the subject of depredations 
committed by Shaikh Khalfan, the Zabit of ^Asalu, upon boats belonging 
to Kangun, of which place Shaikh Jabarah was Zabit. Tliis Shaikh 
Jabarah of Kangun may have been the same who attracted the 
favourable notice of General Malcolm in 1808. His adversary, 
Shaikh Khalfan, was in close relations with the Bani Yas tribe of 
the Arabian Coast who had been responsible for the last exhibition 
of armed lawlessness on a large scale in the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, The two hostile chiefs had, it appeared, been called to Shiraz in 
order that their mutual proceedings might be enquired into, and the 
Kangun Shaikh had obeyed the summons, but he of ^Asalu had given 
no signs of compliance. The British Resident at Bushahr accordingly 
urged the Governor-General of Pars to insist on the lattePs appearance 
and punish him for his misdeeds ; but even this degree of intervention 
appears to have been resented by the Prince, who replied, civilly Imt 
not without asperity ; The oppressor will be subject to punish men t 
without the necessity of foreign assistance.^^ 

In 1838 the British barque Colonel Newall, already mentioned, 
again became a cause of difficulty at Bushehr. The ostensible owner of 
the ‘'Colonel Newall^' was Haji Mirza Shafi^, a Mughal merchant 
residing at Bombay, and the vessel possessed a British pass and colours ; 
hut the commander, Mulla Muhammad, and the crew were all natives of 
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Bushehr. In the interval between his reappointment to the Governmen 
of Btishehr in November 1837 and his flight from that place in May 
1838, Shaikh Nasir, during a visit of the Colonel NewalP^ to his port, 
had entered into negotiations with the commander for the purchase of 
one-half of the vessel, and had entrusted him with 15,000 Qrans on 
that account ; but it was uncertain whether the bargain had been concluded, 
and whether the owner of the share which Shaikh Nasir desired 
to purchase was Haji Mirza Shafi^ or Mulla Muhammad, the commander, 
who was said to be himself part proprietor of the vessel. On the 
return of the Colonel NewalP^ to the Gulf a few months later, 
Mirza "Abbas "Ali, Governor of Bushehr, under instructions from Shiraz, 
claimed from Mulla Muhammad either one-half of the vessel or the 
sum of 15,000 Qrans paid for it by Shaikh Nasir, on the ground that the 
Shaikh had absconded from Bushehr heavily in debt to the Persian 
Government on account of the revenue of the town and district. 

The Resident was doubtful of the extent of the protection to which 
Mulla Muhammad was entitled, having been guilty — as it appeared — of 
an illegal or at least irregular act in receiving a sum of money from a 
foreigner for the secret purchase of a share in a vessel belonging to a 
British port and carrying British colours. He referred to India for 
instructions on the following points : firstly, whether Mulla Mahomed 
was entitled to the same protection as a British subject commanding a 
British vessel ; secondly, whether he was legally liable to be called upon 
by the local authorities for a sum of money received by him from Sheikh 
Nasir, while that person was ruler of Bushehr, upon the bare assertion of 
the Persian Government that he had made away with a portion of its 
revenues ; and thirdly, in the event of its being decided that he was to 
be protected against this claim, whether the same protection was to be 
extended to his family and relations, who by the barbarous practice of 
the country were all liable to be seized, punished, and stripped of every- 
thing in the absence of the offending party/" The Colonel Newall,"" 
in the meanwhile, had proceeded to Basrah ^ and Government accord- 
ingly instructed the Resident that the best course would be to advise the 
commander of the vessel of the risk he would incur — that of being 
arrested, in his character of a Persian subject, should he land— by bring- 
ing his vessel to Bushehr while the claim in question was hanging over 
him. 

Whether the Persian authorities maintained the claim^ or how the 
case was finally settled, does not appear. 
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Case of the 
“ Fat-h-ar- 
Rahman,” 
183841. 


lu 1838 a Baghlah named the “ Fat-h-ar-Eahman/' flying Arab 
colours but carrying aValuable cargo from Bombay, much of which was 
insured by British subjects, went agi-ound on or neai' the island of Hanjam 
about 100 yards from the shore. The native master succeeded in landing 
all the cargo intact except some sugar, and he lost no time in despatching a 
messenger to the Sultan of ’Oman’s Governor of Bandar Abbas to request 
help and protection. This messenger, however, fell into the hands of 
Abdur Eahman, Shaikh of Q,ishm, who detained him. The Shaikh then 
proceeded with a body of about 1,000 men to the scene of the wreck, 
broke up the cases of cargo, mixed their contents together- to prevent 
identification, and finally compelled the master by threats to sign a 
paper promising him half of the cargo as salvage. 

A portion of th^ merchandise thus plundered arrived at Bushehr on 
the 15th August 1838 in the “ Mombassa,”"-^ vessel belonging to the 
Shaikh of Qishm, with a request that it might be made over to the 
owners; but Captain Hennell, the British Eosident, ascertained that the 
goods so restored did not amount to a sixth part of the original cargo. 
He consequently recommended that the Sultan of ’Oman should be called 
upon to compel the Shaikh of Qishm, who was undt-r his authority, to 
restore the cargo insured by and bond fide tlie property of British sub- 
jects, or to make good its value ; in the event of the Masqat authorities 
pleading inability to euforce this demand, direct naval action should, 
he thought, be taken by the British squadron in the Gulf against 
the Shaikh of Qishm. The amount of the claim, a doubtful item of 
shawls being deducted, was Es. 21,500. Captain Hennell’s proposals 
were approved by Government; a correspondence with the ’Omani 
Governor of Bandar ’Abbas, and later with the Sultan of ’Oman himself, 
ensued ; and in April 1839 Lieutenant Edmunds, the Assistant Eesident, 
was successful in recovering, on a visit to Qishm, 8 boxes and 4 bundles 
belonging to the insured part of the cargo. 

As the Sultan of ’Oman was unwilling to put much pressure on the 
Shaikh of Qishm, it was subsequently decided, in April IS 40, to lay 
an embargo on Qishm vessels found in Indian ports. Under this order 
a Baghlah, the “’Aqub,” was seized at Bombay: and at the end of 
August 1840 the claim against the Shaikh, reduced l)y restoration of 
goods and increased by incidental charges to date, stood at Es. 14,377. 
In May 1841, on being threatened with the seizure of two other Qishm 
Baghlahs which had left for Bombay with homes, the Shaikh gave a 
bond for the balance still remaining of Es. 7,867, and the case was 
apparently closed. 
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After receiving intelligence of the critical state of Anglo-Perslan Organisation 
relations in consequence of the Persian expedition against Herat; the mihtary^rs^ 
Government of India of their own motion issued orders, on the 1st May pedition to 
1838; for the despatch of a small naval and military force to the Persian Gulf, May 
Gulf to be ^employed there; as the British representative at the Court 
of the Shah might direct; ^^wlth a view to the maintenance of our 
interests in Persia/^ The executive details were left to the Government 
of Bombay, who decided on the immediate despatch of the new armed 
steamer Semiramis,^^ the sloop of war Coote,^^ the brig of war 

Tigris and a transport vessel to Bushehr with 500 rank and file of 
Native Infantry and two 6 -pounders, completely equipped for service; it 
was resolved that the Native Infantry be composed of detachments 
from the 15th, 23rd and 24th Eegiments and the Marine Battalion, now 
forming part of the garrison of Bombay, in order to admit of those castes 
being selected which are likely to suffer least from a sea voyage/^ 

The transport vessel needed could not, apparently, be obtained ; for 
the expeditionary force as first despatched included only 387 sepoys, 
of whom the Semiramis was able to carry about 800. The Tigris 
preceded the other vessels with despatches for the British Envoy in 
Persia and the British Eesident at Bushehr, and with orders for a con* 
centratiori of the British Persian Gulf Squadron at Bushehr or Kharag. 

The command of the expedition was entrusted to Colonel Sheriff, 
subject to the political control of Captain Hennell, the British Eesident 
at Bushehr, who was to exercise his powers as political officer under the 
instructions of the British Envoy in Persia. 

Captain Hennell was directed to make the best arrangements in his 
power for landing the force, and w^as advised to choose the island of 
Kharag for that purpose ; he was to apprise the Persian authorities^ at 
Bushehr that the troops had been sent on a special service to the Gulf, 
and that the British Government hoped that no objection would be made 
to their being landed on Kharag ; but it was left to his discretion to land 
them on that island even in opposition to the wishes of the Persian 
authorities, provided that he deemed this necessary or expedient, and 
that it could be done without compromising the safety of the troops. 

The “ Semiramis, commanded by Captain Brucks, left Bombay on of the 
the 4th June and arrived on the 19th at Khara,g, where the troops were 

landed on the same or the following day. The steamer Hugh Lindsay Kharag, 

^ ^ ^ 19th-20th 

* The “ Semiramis ” was a fine steam frigate of 1,040 tons, carrying two 68-ponnder June 1838, 

pivot gans and 6 heavy guns on the main deck. 
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Outrage on 
the Sarraf of 
the British 
Residency at 
Bushehhr, 
17th Novem- 
1838 . 


followed later with a remforcement and additional stores. Captain 
Hennell. feeling sure that to refer to the Persian authorities at Bushehr 
would be to court delay, if not to invite a refusal, carried out the dis- 
mebarkation without consulting them. Subsequently be gave to Mirza 
’Abbas ’Ali, the Persian Governor of Bushehr, the prescribed explana- 
tiion in regard to special service, adding that Kharag had been selected 
in preference to Basidu and other places on account of the superiority of 
its climate ; and he answered, in similarly conciliatoiy terms, a Eaqam 
which presently reached him from the GovernorrGeneral of Shiraz de- 
manding an explanation of the British proceedings at Kharag. No 
objection was at first made by the local Persian authorities to the 
despatch of supplies from Bushehr for the British force on Kharag ; and 
the occupation of the island seemed to he welcomed by Shaikh Nasir, 
the ex-Governor of Bfishehr, who was at the time residing on it as a 
refugee from the Persian Government. 

Bungalows were built for the officers of the Kharag garrison, and 
the native troops there were comfortably hutted. 

The relations of Persia with Britain were at this time of a decidedly 
hostile character; and the occupation of Kharag, though it had a 
sedative effect upon the Shah and the central Government, seems locally 
to have caused irritation, and even provoked insults. 

Prominent among the ill-wishers of the British Government at 
Bushehr was Shaikh Husain, the Q.azi of the town, between whom 
and the Persian Governor, Mirza ’Abbas ’Ali, there was a dispute in 
regal'd to certain taxes, the Qazi alleging that the inhabitants had paid 
them to Shaikh Nasir, the quondam Governor, before his flight, while the 
Mirza declined to accept this excuse. On the 17th November 1838, the 
bazaars haying been closed as a protest against the Governor’s demands, 
Mirza ’Abbas ’Ali sent Parrashes to oblige the shopkeepers to open their 
shops, whereupon Shaikh Husain incited them to resist and called the 
town to arms. The Qazi, pretending that one of the Governor’s 
Parrashes was intoxicated, next ordered a raid to be made upon the 
premises of the Jews, who were kncwn to deal in liquor ; and a rabble, 
headed by the Qazi’s slaves proceeded, nothing loath, to the Jewish 
quarter, where they forcibly entered a number of houses. In one of 
these, which belonged to the Sarraf or money-changer of the British 
Residency, they destroyed 'wines and spirits, ready packed for exportation, 
to the value of 40 or 50 Tumans, and so beat and otherwise ill-treated 
the o-wner that be fled to the Residency in fear of his life. On the 



Eesident referring the case to the Persian Governor, the latter laiade 
answer that he could do nothing as the Qazi and merchants had risen 
against him and were endeavouring to expel him from Bnshehr ; and he 
even begged the Eesident to inform the Governor- General of Pars of the 
real state of matters in the town. 

Captain Hennell was indisposed to take extreme measures at Bushebr 
at this time, though with a British force on Kharag he was in a position 
to do so, for he feared to prejudice the efforts which were being made to 
settle matters amicably between Britain and Persia. He wrote instead to 
the Governor-General of Pars, though with little hope of a favourable 
result, and he suggested to the British Miiiister at the Persian Court that 
the deportation of Shaikh Husain and others from Bnshehr, together 
with the punishment of those who had been most prominent in the 
outrage on the Sarraf, should be required of Persia. 

The incident was eventually included in the list of British demands 
for satisfaction presented to the Persian Government in 1839 and, like 
the other items in that list, was settled in the course of the two following 
years. 

Before long obstacles began to be thrown by the Persian authorities p^rgian 
in the way of the despatch of supplies from Bushehr to Kharag. Pirst 
Mirza ^Abbas ^Ali prohibited the export of wheat and flour to the island ; ing of the 
and later Mirza Asad Ullah, his successor, refused to let any Persian on^Kharag? 
subject perform any sort of service for the Kharag garrison and laid 1^3^* 
an embargo on even the smallest articles required by the ofllcers^ mess. 

The Eesident consequently suggested, at the end of 1838, that 
retaliatory action might be taken by stopping the trade of Bushehr; 
but Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
considered the proposed measure inexpedient inasmuch as it would 
injure the interests of Indian merchants trading with Bushehr as well 
as of Persian merchants who were well disposed to the British, would 
furnish the Shah with an excuse for stopping the importation of British 
goods into Northern Persia, and would probably, in any case, be ineffectual, 

He recommended, instead, that the Persian Government should be 
warned that, if supplies were not forthcoming, the British Government 
might, be reduced to the necessity of obtaining them by means of its 
own ; -also that action should be taken in that sense, if the warning 
were disregarded. Convenient arrangements having been made, however, 
for obtaining from Basrah the supplies required at Kharag, the matter 
was allowed to drop. 
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Grave insult 
to Eear- 
Admiral Sii’ 
P. Maitland 
at Bnshehr, 
25t]i Marcli 
1839. 


Worse wa$ to come. The undefined relations existing between 
Britain and Persia, bordering as they did on a state of declared enmity, 
were *such as a Persian provincial governor could hardly be expected 
to understand ; and the British occupation of Kharag doubtless appeared 
to local Bushehr officials in the light of a menace calling for a defiant 
answer. 

On the 23rd March 1839, Rear-Admiral Sir Prederick Maitland, the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief in India, then visiting the Persian Gulf, 
made an official return call on Mirza Asad Ullah, the Persian Governor 
of Bushehr. The Admiral was accompanied by Captain Hennell, the 
Resident, by Commodore Bmcks, IN., and by the commanders of 
H.M.S. ^^^Wellesley and of the Indian Navy vessels “ Clive, 
Elphinstone, and Emily.^^ The interview passed off well not.- 
withstanding a previous altercation at the Residency, until the Admiral 
mentioned that the supplies from shore for himself and his ship had been 
stopped that day, and pointed out that such action, unless it were 
due to some accidental omission on his own part to comply with a 
regulation of the port, was contrary to the custom of civilised nations 
when at peace. The Governor pretended, in reply, that there was a 
practice of submitting a list of supplies to be sent on board ships, 
which had not been followed in the present instance ; but this excuse was 
immediately disposed of by Captain Hennell, who stated absolutely, from 
long experience of Bushehr, that no usage of supplying a list of articles 
to be embarked existed in regard to British ships of war, whether of the 
Royal or Indian’Navy, and that the first attempt to establish one had 
been made in connection with his own baggage just a fortnight before, 
but was successfully resisted. The Governor then proceeded to say that 
it was against local regulations for ships' boats to touch or leave shore 
anywhere except at the landing stage in Bushehr town, and that direct 
communication between ships and the British Residency was consequently 
inadmissible. The Resident, on being appealed to by the Admiral, was 


* The position of British sabjects throughout Persia was at this tii.ie disagreeable ; 
everywhere they were regarded with distrust and dislike ; see, for example, Bayard’s 
Barly Adventures, Yol. I, page 229. Later the Persian suspicions oB Britain 
were deepened by tbe occupation of Kabul by troops from India, and a British 
invasion of Persia by way of Afghanistan came to be feared. (Layard, JEarly Adven- 
tures, Yol. I, pages 262—263.) The Persians seem also to have dreaded that use 
plight be made of the refugee Persian princes who resided at Baghdad as British and 
TPurkish pensioners, (Mitford, Land March. Yol. I, pages 344-346^ 
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able to refute this statement also^ which was entirely false ; for the 
immemorial custom at Bushehr was that ships’ boats made free usC; 
weather permitting^ of the Eesidency landing-place, and that the baggage 
of visitors at the Eesidency was sent on board from there direct, whenever 
this was the most convenient course. Sir F. Maitland accordingly 
announced his intention of going on board his ship direct from the Eesi- 
dency on the next day but one, and asked the Governor whether he would 
attempt to prevent his embarkation. To this question, more than once 
repeated, the Persian official declined to reply ; whereupon the Admiral 
rose to take leave of him, but refused to shake hands. Mirza Asad XJllah 
then laid hold of Sir F. Maitland and induced him to sit down again ; 
but, on an answer to his question being still obstinately withheld, the 
Admiral and his party quitted the room. Immediately after their return 
to the Eesidency a detachment of Persian troops were marched to a sea- 
tower near it, which they occupied, and a Persian sentry was posted at the 
Eesidency landing-place. It was ascertained that these had orders to 
prevent boats from communicating with the Eesidency. 

On the morning of the 25th March the boats of H. 

Wellesley and of the Indian Naval Squadron approached the shore 
to protect Sir F. Maitland^s embarkation. Two gigs came further inshore 
than the other boats, in neither of which were arms displayed, though 
they were carried. The Admiral, the Eesident, and several officers of the 
Eoyal and Indian Navies, all unarmed, were standing on a cliff above the 
landing-place ; and a native crowd had collected around. As one of the 
gigs touched the beach a Persian private soldier cocked his musket and 
ordered it to push off again. No attention being paid to what he said^ 
he lowered his weapon and would have shot at Captain Maitland of the 
Wellesley ’’ ^afterwards Admiral Lord Lauderdale) ; but the veteran 
Admiral was in time to strike the musket up, and the Eesident and other 
officers threw themselves upon the man and disarmed him, not without a 
struggle. The native crowd then attacked the British party with sticks 
and stones, and Captain Maitland and several other officers were struck, 
but not the Admiral. On the gigs^ crews displaying their arms and 
jumping ashore, the mob dispersed. As the other boats were nearing 
the shore fire was suddenly opened on them from a breastwork which 
had been thrown up during the night. The boats replied with two 
volleys, killing one Persian and wounding two, but immediately ceased 
fire by order of the Admiral ; and a messenger was sent to the Persian 
Governor to inform him that he would be held responsible for the conse- 
quences if his people did not stop shooting. A little later the firing from 
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th© broastwork ceased, and the AdmiraVs embarkation took place without 
further incident. 

The attempt of the soldier to fire on Captain Maitland and the erection 
and manning of a temporary work proved, beyond possibility of doubt, 
that the outrage was premeditated. Reparation was ultimately obtained 
along with the satisfaction of the other British demands of which a 
schedule was presented to the Persian Government a little after this time. 

It seemed to Captain Hennell inadvisable, though the Residency 
building had been placed in a state of defence, to remain at Bushehr 
after such an occurrence, and he accordingly decided on transferring the 
Residency to Kharag. 

On the 27th March the “ Clive signalled that an artillery detach- 
ment with two guns under Captain Leslie had arrived from Kharag, and 
that 100 Europeans under Captain Strong had left Kharag for BuShehr 
on the previous day. As the boats carrying the Europeans had not 
arrived, and it was thought that they had passed to leeward. Captain 
Hennell volunteered to go to Halilah, at the southern end of the BuShehr 
Peninsula, in Her Majesty^s brig Algerine and try to pick them up as 
otherwise, in ignorance of what exactly had occurred, they would probably 
land and march on the town of Bushehr. These precautions were siicces- 
fully taken, and on the 28th the Algerine'^ was back at Bushehr. 

Thef final embarkation of the Resident and his staff, on the 29th 
March, was not unattended by danger. Ba(|ir Khan, the Tangistani chief, 
had occupied the cliffs at the Residency landing-place with about 400 
men, and it was thought that he might attempt to prevent the operation 
But the sight of ten gunboats from the Wellesley,^^ Clive and 
Blphinstone commanding the shore was sufficient to deter him from 
interference, though not from insolence. At 2 p.m. the Wellesley/^ 
Algerine and ^^Elphinstone^^ weighed anchor for Kharag, the 
Clive remaining at Bushehr as a guardship to protect British interests 
and shipping. 

The Gbvernment of India approved generally of the removal of the 
Residency to Kharag^ but they suggested that it might have bden 
Avoided by resort to conciliatory explanations in the beginning, and thdy 
thought that it might, in any case, have been conducted with somewhai 
less precipitancy. At the saine time they admitted that some prepa- 
rations which the Persians hUd made for establishing a fortified building 
between the Residency and the beach had boded ill for the continuance 
of their representative at Bushire in either honour or safety. 
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The situation was such as might conceivably have warranted Captain 
Hennell in stronger action than merely withdrawing from Bushehr^ for 
instructions previously received by him from the British Minister 
regarding the employment of the Kharag force were to the effect that 
if any hostile demonstration should be made by the Shiraz Govern- 
‘^ment^ and especially if it were found that it was proposed to fortify and 
strengthen Bushehr or to place a garrison there, and if the Eesident 
was of opinion that the force under Colonel Sheriff with the naval force 
^^at his disposal was sufficient for the occupation and defence of Bushehr, 
he was to intimate to the Governor of Shiraz that any hostile demons 
stration he might make would oblige him immediately to occupy Bushehr, 
and defend it if necessary ; but, if no such demonstrations were made, 
*'the troops should remain on Kharag until the receipt of further 
“ instructions."’^ 

As matters actually fell out, the Persians claimed a victory and 
pretended to have expelled the British from Bushehr ; and the affair, 
trivial as it was, had a most unfortunate effect on British prestige 
throughout the whole Persian Gulf region. 

No injury was done to the Residency building after the departure of 
the Resident; the general feeling in the town was reported to be 
favourable to. the British; and communication between Khtogand 
Bushehr seems to have remained open. A Persian nobleman, Husain 
Khan, was shortly sent by the Governor-General of Pars to the British 
Resident to confer with him on the subject of the withdrawal of the 
Residency from Bushehr. Captain Hennell discussed the whole question 
with him in terms that the Government of India afterwards held to 
have been judicious. At the same time they remarked that the return 
of the Residency was a matter for the decision of the British Envoy to 
Persia, then at Erzeroum, and that the Resident should not entertain, 
without reference to Government, any further overtures that might be 
made to him by the Persians. 

The transfer of the Residency to Kharag had the unforeseen result of 
bringing about a conflict of authority between Captain Hennell, the 
Political Resident, and Colonel Sheriff, the Mihtary Commandant. There 
was a two-fold difference of opinion between them in regard, firstly, to the 
expediency of allowing Shaikh Nasir to remain on Kharag ^ and, 
secondly, to the necessity of making preparation for offensive action 
against Persia. 

From the beginning the presence of Nasir on KhSlrag had been 
a source of embarrassment. He was practically in rebellion against the 
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jPersian Grover nment; and at first lie was eager to undertake operations 
against them from Kharag. The Resident, however, succeeded in 
inducing him to lay that idea aside by the argument that his conduct 
would naturally be supposed by the Persian Government to have 
been instigated by the British authorities, though Britain and Persia were 
technically at peace. Again, Shaikh Nasir was anxious that the British 
should hold themselves responsible for the defence of the village of 
Kharag, as well as of their own camp, against the Persians. This 
proposal, too, was effectually discountenanced by the Resident. There 
was also a difficulty about accommodation for the coals and other stores 
belonging to the British expedition, for which the Resident was anxious 
to hire the old Dutch fort ; but the Shaikh was unwilling to part with 
the fort, which was the place of residence of his and his relations’ wives 
and families. He offered instead the southern bastion of the village wall, 
which commanded the best landing-place in the prevailing winds. 

It was however Colonel Sheriff, the Military Commandant, who in the 
end decided, in opposition to the views of the Resident, that Shaikh Nash 
must leave Kharag. The chief ground on which Colonel Sheriff took 
action was that, the Shaikh being an avowed enemy of Persia, his presence 
on the island was likely to be misinterpreted by the Persian Government* 

The Shaikh’s expulsion seems to have been effected by harsh methods 
which Captain Hennell did all that he could to mitigate. Shaikh Nasir, 
it may be noted, claimed the sovereignty of Kharag for himself ; but the 
truth seemed to be that he had held the island as a fief from Persia, in 
the same manner as Bushehr. 

In regard to the second point. Colonel Sheriff* considered the recent 
acts of the Persian Governor of Bushehr to be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war by the Persian Government against Great Britain and wished 
to take measures accordingly^ whereas Captain Plennell was of opinion 
that Mirza Asad Ullah’s proceedings had been entirely unauthorised by 
higher authority. 

The Government of India, when the difference between the two 
officers was submitted to them, apportioned all the blame to Colonel 
Sheriff. Not only did they hold that his conduct in encroaching on the 
sphere of the political officer in purely political questions had been wrong) 
but they pronounced his view of the situation to be erroneous and his 
action in expelling Shaikh Nasir unjustified. Captain Hennell’s attitude 
and opinions were approved ; but it was observed that he shotfid have 
declined to correspond with the military authorities on political subjects 
and should have held himself responsible to Government alone for the 
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correctness of his own opinions and measures. It was ruled that the 
administration of the island and village should he military^ under the 
officer commanding the forces^ the Resident's establishments being 
excluded from his jurisdiction j these were Captain Hennelhs suggestions. 
It was ordered that some Baluchis left on Kharag by Shaikh Nash- 
should be taken into the service of the British Governmentj and that 
an-angements should be made for the safety and comfort of Shaikh Nash 
himself; to whom just compensation for his losses and expenses was to 
be allowed; at the discretion of the Resident. 


In 1841, the British military occupation of Kharag still continuing, 
it seems to have been proposed by the Resident in the Persian Gulf that 
the island should be purchased from the Persian Government with a view 
to the location of the Residency there instead of at Bushehr, and as a 
permanent settlement and coal depot. The suggestion was referred to 
England; where it was attentively considered by the India Office and 
Foreign Office ; but in the end it was decided that to acquire Kharag 
by purchase would be to give Russia an opportunity of obtaining the 
cession of the whole or a portion of Gilan in the north in return for a 
remission of the balance of the war indemnity due to her by Persia, — a 
most undesirable result,— and that it would be better to do nothing which 
might so compromise the integrity of Persia. The British Minister at 
Tehran, however, was instructed to explain to the Persian Government, 
when the time for the evacuation of Kharag arrived in consequence of 
the fulfilment of the British demands, that a British Resident would 
remain on the island for the protection of British commercial interests, 
and that a coal depot would be required there for the use of the British 
steam vessels n-avigating the Tigris and the Euphrates ; and he was 
directed to ask the Persian Government to order the local authorities to 
afford the necessary facilities. 

Kharag had proved, apparently, a not unpopular station. By the end 
of -1840 a well-furnished bazaar existed on the island, and ready money 
payments had made abundant supplies procurable ; but fever and other 
diseases continued to be prevalent, in summer, among the troops of the 
garrsioix. 

It having been arranged that oh the conclusion of an Anglo-Perslan 
Commercial Treaty the British occupation of Kharag should cease. 
Sir 3 , McNeill wrote on the 28th October 1841 to the military officer 
commanding on Kharag, desiring him to arrange, in concert with the 
Resident, for an immediate evacuation of the island ; to deliver it up to 
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sucli officer as tte Pereian Government migtt appoint to receive charge 
of it ; and to inform the Persian representative that a British officer 
would continue to reside there, and that the British coal dep6t would be 
maintained. Some delay occurred, due probably to the necessity of obtain- 
ing tonnage for the troops ; but in the course of January and Pebruary 
1842 the force was withdrawn. Naval stores which remained behind 
were removed in October or November. 

In May 1842; the Acting Eesident, Colonel H. D. Robertson; struck 
his flag at Kharag and removed the Residency to Bushehr; but he 
presently returned himself to Kharag, where he resided during the whole 
summer. It seems that the Bushehr Residency building had become 
uninhabitable; and that the Acting' Resident had proposed that it should 
not be repaired; but that a new Residency should be built in the country 
some miles from the town; in regard to both of Which points he was 
awaiting orders. From the fact that the Persian Government complained 
to the British Minister at Tehran of the Resident's continuance at 
Kharag it would seem that the earlier scheme of retaining the Residency 
there had not been communicated to them or had been withdrawn in 
deference to their objections. To their complaint they added an un- 
founded charge that the Resident had appointed a headman over the 
islanders. 

The temporary return of the Resident to Kharag was, in fact, 
unofficial. He did not hoist his flag; he was accompanied by only half 
his guard of 36 men; the whole office establishment with him consisted 
of one clerk and one Mirza ; he had allowed the Assistant Resident and 
Residency Surgeon to select their own summer quarters^ but both had 
chosen Kharag; and he himSelf and the Assistant Resident visited 
Bhshehras often as necessary^ remaining there from a week to three 
weeks at a time. 

In 1842; the British Legation at Tehran seem to have intervened in a 
question between Shaikh Nash and the Persian Government^ the former 
having apparently been deprived by the latter of the island of Kharag. 
Whether the question had any connection with the recent British military 
occupation is not clear. In connection with, the case the British Minister 
called upon the Resident in the Persian Gulf to report on the nature of 
Shaikh Nasir^s former tenure of the island, viz,, whether it was his 
hereditary property or whether he held the revenue of it as a fief, also 
what amount of income the Shaikh had been accustomed to derive from 
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the island or its inhabitants; and whether he had received any compen- 
sation for being deprived fof it. Colonel Robertson in reply practically 
confessed his inability to cast any light on the nature of Shaikh Nasir^s 
title to Kharag; no reliable materials being available on which tolfound an 
opinion. 

The re-appointment of Shaikh Nasir once more; in 1845; to the 
Governorship of Bushehr seems to have been regarded with satisfaction 
by Colonel Hennell; the Resident. He reported in connection therewith 
that there was every prospect; for the future; of friendly relations being 
maintained between the British Residency and the Persian authorities at 
Bushehr. 


NASIR-UD-DlN SHAH; 1848^1896.* 

Brfore the death of Muhammad Shah his eldest son, Nasir-ud-Din 
Mirza; had been recognised by the British and Russian Governments 
separately and conjointly; as heir to the throne of i Persia; consequently, 
when the Shah expired. Colonel Farrant, the British Charg6 dAffaires, 
and Prince Dolgoruki, the Russian Minister at Tehran, worked together 
to ensure the peaceful succession of that youthful Prince. Information 
of his father^s approaching end was even despatched to him post haste 
at Tabriz, where as Governor-General of Azarbaijan he had his residence 
as soon as it was certain that the Shah had not many hours to live. It 

^ The principal authorities for the general history of Persia during this period are^ 
in chronological order : Lady Shell’s G-Umpses of Life and Manners in Persia, 1856 ; 
Mr. C. B. Eastwick’s Journal of a Biplomates Three Years* Pesidencein Persia, 
1864; Mr. R, G-. Watson’s Sistory of Persia, Memorandum on Persian 

Affairs, by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, 1871 ; Sir C. E. Markham’s Eisfory of Persia-, 
1874 ; Sir H, C. Eawlinson’s England and Russia in the East, 1875 ; and Lord 
Curzon’s Persia and the Persian Question, 1892. The Treaties of the time will be 
found in Aitchison’s Treaties-, Engagements and Sanads, vol. XII, 1909, 

The chief sources of information regarding the Anglo-Persian war are : Captain 
Gr. H. Hunt s Outravn and EavelocUs Persian Campaign, 1858, containing eicelleiit 
illustrations and information as to the causes of the war ; Sir JT, Outram’s Persian 
Campaign in 1857-, printed for private circulation in 1860 with plans ; and Major M. 
Si Bell* 8 Account of the British Wars with Persia, 1889. Lieutenant C. R, Low’s 
Eistory of the Indian Navy, 1877, deals with the naval operations in the war. 

Ihe local history of the Persian Coast and Islands is to be derived chiefly from the 
annual Administration Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency, 
beginning from 1871-72, and from the general records of the Government of India 
which are Summarised by Mr. J. A. Saldanhain his Precis of Correspondence 
regarding the Affairs of the Persian Gulf, 1801S3, and Precis of the Affairs of the 
Persian Coast and Islands, 185i--1909, both printed in 1906. Some facts are given 
also in Mr. E. B. M. Binning’s Journal of Two Years' Travel in Persia, etc., 1857, 
and Mr. E. Stack’s Six Months in Persia, 1882* 
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was inevitable notwithstanding every precaution, that some amount of 
disquiet should attend the change of sovereign ; and the considerable 
interval that occurred between the death of Muhammad Shah and the 
arrival of Nasir-ud-Din Mirza at the capital was full of anxiety. A pro- 
visional government was formed at Tehran, over which the Mahd 
Anlivah or Queen-Mother presided ; but the members, who belonged 
to different political factions, and whose individual interests also were 
at variance, were united in nothing except in demanding the retirement 
from public life of the lately omnipotent Prime Minister, Haji Mirza 
Aghasi. That peculiar but astute individual, who had enriched himself 
enormously by the exercise of the supreme power and who had become 
greatly attached thereto, seemed at a loss how to act ; at one moment 
he promised the British and Russian representatives to abstain from 
political activity during the crisis ; at another he shut himself up in the 
citadel of Tehran with 1,200 followers, as if preparing to assert himself 
by force ; and finally he took sanctuary at the shrine of Shah ^Abdul 
^Azim near the capital. 

Nasir-ud-Din Mirza entered Tehran on the* 20th October 1848 and 
was invested with the iusignia of royalty at midnight following, hist 
age being then 17 years, The young Shah had already made choice of 
his principal adviser ; this was Mirza Taqi Khan, of whom we shall have 
more to say hereafter, and who chose the military title of Amir Nizam 
in preference to that of Sadr A^zam or Prime Minister, the latter having 
been rendered inauspicious in his opinion by certain evil precedents. One 
consequence of the selection of Mirza Taqi Khan was the banishment or 
flight of Haji Mirza Aghasi to Karbala, where he shortly died.J 

At first matters seemed to go from bad to worse, and the fall of the 
Qaj^ar dynasty and a breaking up of Persia were commonly predicted. 
The Treasury was empty ; risings or riots took place at Yazd, Isfahan, 
Shiraz and Kirman; and the highroads became so unsafe as to cause 
despair among merchants, no less than 1,500 animals with their loads 
being carried off or detained in the neighbourhood of Yazd alone in 


^ So Watson of Persia, page 364), but Rawlinson makes the date the 21st 

{England and E%issia inthe Bastj^'Ag^e 74). There is the same discrepancy of one 
day between the dates assigned by these writers to the death of Muhammad Shah. 

fiord Curzon states definitely that Nassir-ud-Din Shah was born on the l7th July 
1831 (Persia, vol. I, page 393), and the statement doubtless rests on conclusive 
evidence. According to Watson (Eistory of Persia, page 364) the Shah was 16 at the 
time of his accession ; while Lady Sheil, on the other hand, calls him 21 in November 
1851, and Binning makes him complete his 2lst lunar year on the 11th December 
1850 (Jov/rnal of Two Years' Travel). 

f Loftus (Travels and Eesearclies, page 56) mentions his tomb as existing at 
Karbala in 1849 and relates a characteristic anecdote of the Haji in connection with his 
decease. 
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about two months. By degreesj however, these troubles subsided or 
were quelled. Tehran itself was at one time threatened by Saif-ut 
Mulk Mirza, a son of that Zill-us- Sultan who had disputed the throne 
with Nasir-ud-Din Shah^s father ; but the force which this pretender 
managed to collect was quickly scattered and he himself brought a 
prisoner to Tehran. 

The greatest and most prolonged danger to the new government 
arose from the state of affairs in Khurasan, where the Salar, whose father 
the Asaf-ud-Dauleh was still in exile, had re^appeared upon the scene. 
Before long the Salar, who enjoyed the support of most of the chiefs of 
Khurasan and was a favourite— almost an idol — of the people, had obliged 
Hamzah Mirza, the Shah^s uncle and representative at Mashhad, though 
aided by Yar Muhammad Khan of Herat, to evacuate the town and 
retire towards the Afghan border. Proposals for British and Russian 
mediation were rejected by the Amir Nizam, who was firmly opposed 
on principle to all foreign interference in Persian internal affairs. In-^ 
stead reinforcements were sent under Sultan Murad Mirza, another uncle 
of the Shah, to the Persian army investing Mashhad. Meanwhile Turko- 
man robbers from beyond the border were overrunning Khurasan in all 
directions; and Yar Muhammad Khan, while pretending to assist the 
Shah^s troops, was merely awaiting the issue of the struggle, by which 
he hoped to profit. Towards the end of 1849 another force was des- 
patched from Tehran to Mashhad, but it sustained a serious reverse on 
its first arrival. At length, after a siege lasting a year and a half, the 
towns people, seeing that some important redoubts had fallen and that a 
general assault was imminent, threw the gates of Mashhad open to the 
royal forces under Sultan Murad Mirza. The Salar was dragged from 
the shrine of Imam Riza, where he had taken sanctuary, and underwent 
execution by the bowstring. His death, though regretted by many on 
account of his enterprising and chivalrous character, tended greatly to the 
consolidation of the new regime, especially as the ordinary inhabitants 
of Mashhad were treated with leniency, a fine only being exacted from 
them as punishment for having participated in the rebellilon. 

It does not appear that the Salar himself aspired to the throne of 
Persia, but he probably aimed at restoring his family to their former 
position as semi-independent Grovernors-General of Khurasan. 

Mirza Taqi Khan, the Amir Nizam, under whom order and confi- 
dence were gradually restored, is perhaps the strongest and most remark- 
able character in the modern history of Persia, In person he was a 
large, portly, good-looking man, with an open intelligent countenance.'^ 
He owed his success in life entirely to his own personal qualities. He 
was of plebeian origin; and when he accompanied the mission of 
Khusrau Mirza to St. Petersburg about 1830, it was in the humbje 
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capq.city o£ a servant. Through clerkships and secretaryships he rose 
to the post of Persian representative on the Perso-Turkish Frontier 
Commission at Erzerourn (1843 — 1847)^ which was offered him under 
English advice. He proved to be beyond all comparison the most 
interesting^** of the personalities which the Commission brought together ; 
he maintained the Persian case with great steadiness and ability ; and 
he was disliked by the Turks, t ^^with more than uncommon aversion, 
from his dignified bearing and stately manners 

Mirza Taqi Khan was afterwards placed on the staff of Nasir-ud-? 
Din Mirza, when that Prince was appointed by his father to the 
Governor- Generalship of Azarbaijan ; and it was not unnatural that 
Nasir-udrDin should have wished, on promotion to the throne, to retain 
the services of his tried confidential adviser. But the Shah acted un- 
wisely in bestowing on him the hand of his own full sister in marriage, 
—a proceeding disapproved by many of the royal family ; and his 
favourite found a determined enemy in the Queen-Mother. 

The problem which confronted Mirza Taqi Khan on assuming 
the direction of affairs was in the first place financial, in the second miliw 
tary. During the first few months of the new reign no revenue reached 
the public Treasury, while the Government as yet possessed no financial 
credit ; and in Khurasan the situation was critical and called for military 
effort. With a fearlessness worthy of the highest praise the minister at 
once addressed himself to the double task of reforming the finances and 
creating an efficient army. His economies consisted largely in the aboli- 
tion or reduction of undeserved pensions which his predecessor had granted 
liberally to princes and priests, — a measure which made him intensely 
unpopular with a large and influential class; and his own incorruptible 
integrity enabled him to go even further and suppress in a great degree 
the peculation which flourished on all sides, especially in the military 
departments. The first serious sign of opposition to the Amir Nizamis 
praiseworthy but dangerous reforms was a mutiny of the military garri- 
son of Tehran in March 1849, instigated by his enemies and directed 
against him personally. He met the emergency by retiring quietly from 
oflBce until the incident had been arranged, after which he resumed his 
post and the introduction of reforms. A leading principle of his policy 
was the repression of all influences which encroached upon the preroga- 
tives of the civil government, and of such there was no lack in Persia in 
his day. In the realisation of this principle he caused the Shaikh-ul-lslam 
at Tabriz to be arrested, deprived the Imam Jumah at Tehran of his 
prescriptive right of affording sanctuary, and even sought to prohibit, 

* The words are those o£ one of his English colleagues j see the Hon^ K. Curzon’s 
4'r*mema, page 66. 


t The same, page 66. 
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through the ecclesiastical authorities, those exhibitions of Shi'ah fanati- 
cism which in Iran are associated with the month of Muharram. In the 
matter of foreign relations he was equally * uncompromising, it being 
his ambition to reclaim Persia from her attitude of humiliating depen- 
dence on the good pleasure of Russia, Britain, and Turkey. He refused, 
as we have already seen, proffers of foreign intervention between the 
Shah and the Mashad rebels ; and he turned an equally deaf ear to 
British suggestions that the Asaf-ud-Dauleh*s family should be restored 
to power in Khurasan and to Russian demands that Bachman Mirza, an 
uncle of the Shah who had fled from his post and taken refuge in Russian 
territory, should be replaced in the Governor- Generalship of Azarbaijan, 
His strict observance of his engagements was as remarkable as his un- 
willingness to enter into any ; and his simplicity and inaccessibility to 
flattery were no less striking. By honesty, industry, energy, and courage, 
the Amir Nizam succeeded in imparting relative prosperity to the fiscal 
resources of the State and to private trade, as well as a certain degree of 
efficiency to the army ; but hardly had affairs begun to mend when he 
suddenly incurred the distrust of the Shah. 

The Amir Nizam had the defects of his qualities; he bore himself 
with a hauteur and self-sufficiency that cannot but have been disagreeable 
to his royal master ; and it was even whispered that he had spoken 
slightingly of the Shah as ^^that young fellow.’^^ It may have been falsely 
represented to Nasir-ud-Din Shah that the Minister cherished designs 
upon the throne itself j and, if so, the devotion with which the army now 
regarded him may have seemed to lend probability to the charge. On the 
night of the 13th November 1851, the Shah, after taking extraordinary 
precautions for his own safety, sent to inform the Amir Nizam that he 
was relieved of all but his military functions, — an order to which the 
Minister respectfully bowed. 

Efforts were made on Mirza Taqi Khan's behalf by the British 
Legation and resulted in his being offered the Government of Kashan; 
but he hesitated to accept any provincial government, believing that his 
life would be in danger immediately that he was cut off from direct com- 
munication with the Shah. The Russian Minister then interposed on his 
behalf, but so tactlessly as to become in the end the cause of his destruc- 
tion. An attempt by Prince Dolgoruki to place him openly under Russian 
protection at Tehran having provoked alarm and indignation on the part 
of the Shah and his new advisers, the Amir Nizam was sent as a political 

According to Binning {Journal of Two Tears* Travels, vol. II, page 237) the 
Amir Nizam showed an unreasonably strong anti-foreign bias, persuading the Shah to 
discard Europeans from his service, and even proposing to exclude all foreign manu- 
factured goods from the country by way of encouraging native industries, 
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prisoner to Kashan*; and there he remained^ in danger but unharmed, 
until an unlucky boast by the Russian Minister excited fears of foreign 
intervention on his behalf, and so sealed his doom. On the 9th January 
1852 Mirza Taqi Khan was seized and cruelly bled to death at the palace 
of Fin, near Kashan, by emissaries from Tehran. Circumstances of 
unusual ingratitude and heartless deception intensified the tragic character 
of the event, the only bright feature in which was the devotion displayed 
by the victim^ s girl wife. 

It was not long until the Shah perceived that the crime into which he 
had been betrayed by calumny and misrepresentation was a political blunder 
of the first magnitude ; and he gave signs of sincere, if transient, remorse. 
The murder of the Amir Nizam excited horror even in distant Europe; 
and in Persia the brief period of his administration was remembered, for 
some years at least, as a sort of golden age. 

Visit of the At frequent intervals during his long-reign Nasir-ud-Din Shah gave 
pah to proofs of personal energy and of a desire to make himself personally 
1851 ^ ’ acquainted with affaris by undertaking journeys to different parts of 
Persia, and even to foreign countries. 

His first important tour in his own kingdom was undertaken in 1851, 
while the Amir Nizam was still in power, and its objective was Isfahan. 
The Shah was accompanied on his progress by a large number of his cour- 
tiers and part of his army ; and the Foreign Missions at Tehran, led by 
the Russian, decided on taking part in the journey as a mark of atten- 
tion. The Shah left his capital about the end of April and, travelling 
by a circuitous route, arrived on the 15th July at Isfahan, where Colonel 
Shell, the British Minister, as also the representatives of Russia and 
Turkey had preceded him. He remained at Isfahan, the presence of 
the disorderly crowd that he brought with him greatly deranging 
the life of the place, until the 28th August, when he left again for 
Tehran. 

Babi troubles The Babi heresy or new religion which original^ed— as has been 
onIshfsSb’s ^©scribed— in the preceding reign, was a cause of serious political trouble 
life, 1849— during the earlier years of Nasir-ud-Din Shah. Persecution seemed 
only to give greater vitality to the Babi movement. The Bab himself 
had been arrested at Shiraz in 1845, and thereafter he spent the greater 
part of his life in prison until his execution at Tabriz in July 1850. At 
Yazd a Babi rising occurred, but was suppressed with the aid of the 
populace. At Tehran a Babi plot against the life of the Amir Nizam was 
discovered and seven Babis were publicly executed, — the first instance of 
departure from the established prfictice of Persia under which co:ftdemned 
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criminals were privately strangled in the presence of the Shah. In May 
1850, almost simultaneously with the rising at Yazd, a more serious 
Babi revolt broke out at Zinjan, where a handful of 300 Babi rebels 
continued, notwithstanding the execution of the Bab himself, to main- 
tain themselves until the end of the year against the forces of the Crown. 
Their defence was desperate ; their methods were ferocious ; and thier 
punishment was extermination. 


The efforts of the Babis culminated, after a period of quiescence 
following on the reduction of Zinjan, in an attempt upon the life of the 
Shah, made on the 15th August 1852, from which it w’-as clear that the prin- 
ciples of some of the sect had now become actively anarchical. The Shah 
escaped with a slight wound from a pistol bullet in the thigh, and of 
his four Babi assailants one was killed on the spot and two were cap- 
tured. About 30 persons held to have been involved were put to death 
some of them after horrid tortures ; and a certain amount of sympathy 
with the sectaries was awakned by the haste and severity of the Govern- 
ment measures. A number of the highest officials of the Persian 
Government were compelled to take a personal share in the execution of 
the condemned Babis, the idea being to distribute responsibility for 
the act and the anticipated revenge of the Babi brotherhood over as 
large a body as possible of distinguished persons. 

The Amir Nizam was followed in the highest office of state by the 
Itimad-ud-Dauleh, better known as Mirza Agha Khan, a man of a differ- 
ent stamp, who did not hesitate to accept the title of Sadr A^zam or 
Prime Minister. His policy, in the beginning, was prudent and 
reserved ; but his tortuous dealings and anti-foreign sentiments gradu- 
ally involved Persia in complications of which the final issue was, 
as will be explained in another place, the Anglo-Persian War of 1856-57. 

In 1858 the Shah dismissed Mirza Agha Khan and took upon him- 
self the general direction of affairs, a charge which he never again, 
though he afterwards appointed more than one. Sadr A^zam, entirely 
resigned into other hands. 

More than a decade of Nasir-ud-Din Shah’s reign was characterised 
by bad harvests and consequent distress in various parts of the country, 
which better means of communication would have sufficed, in some 
instances, to avert. On the 28th February and 1st March 1861 there 
were serious bread riots at Tehran, in the course of which the mayor of 
the city was put to death. In the sumlner of 1865 there was an emeute, 
due to scarcity, at Shiraz, in which some lives were lost ; and in the 
spring of the following ye^r, during a tour of the Sha to the Caspian 
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littoral, tumults of a like nature broke out at the capital, which necessi- 
tated His Majesty^s instant return and the opening* of the royal 
granaries to the public. A serious famine which occurred in the South 
in 1870-72 is noticed further on in the history of the Persian Coast 
and Islands. 

In 1867 the Shah visited Mashhad, where he arrived on the 17th of 
June, partly as a religious duty and partly for reasons of State; he was 
accompanied by the Queen-Mother and all his ladies, and he did not 
return to Tehran until the 23rd of September. During his halt at the 
provincial capital of Khurasan he received a visit from Muhammad 
Ya^qub Khan, son of the Amir of Afghanistan and Governor, in his 
father Sher ^Ali Khan^s name of Herat. 

A journey which Nasir«ud“Din Shah made in the winter of 1870-71 
to Turkish ^Iraq,^ as a pilgrim to the Shi^ah Shrines there, and also 
perhaps as an observer of the condition of his subjects in the Ottoman 
Empire, is described, as regards its stages lying beyond the Persian 
frontier, in the chapter on the history of that province. The Shah left 
Tehran on the 25th September 1870 with the Queen-Mother and other 
ladies of the royal establishment. He arrived at Kirmanshah on the 
27th of October, the journey thither from the capital having been 
attended throughout with discomfort and privation of no ordinary 
character to the whole camp, aggravated by the presence of the 
cholera.^^ As he approached Kirmanshah from Hamadan he was dis- 
turbed by noisy complaints of misgovernment against the Prince-Gover- 
nor of the province, into which, on his arrival, he promised to enquire, 
personally ; and he remained at Kirmanshah till the 5th of November. 
The Shah re-entered Persian territory from Khanaqin on the 9th January 
1871 and regained Kirmanshah on the 245th of the same month. 

In 1871 the Shah, feeling the need of some one to share with him 
the burdens of government, revived the office of Sadr A^zam or Prime 
Minister and appointed to it Mirza Husain Khan, an enlightened and 
experienced official, who had represented Persia at Tiflis and at Bombay 
and who had subsequently held for 12 years the high post of Persian 
Ambassador at Constantinople. The new Prime Minister was the author 
of the Eeuter Concession, which will be noticed hereafter in its proper 
place, and he encouraged the Shah in a design that he had long enter- 
tained of visiting the principal capitals of Europe, — two measures which 
by their unpopularity eventually brought about the Prime Minister^si 
own downfall. 
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On his first journey to Europe the Shah took with him several 
princes of the blood whom it was judged inexpedient to leave behind in 
Persia; but^ even so^ the fact of his being able to leave Persia at all bore 
witness to his consciousness of being firmly established on the throne, 
Constantinople, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, Brussels, and 
London were among the capitals which he visited ; and at Constanti- 
nople a unique personal meeting took place between him and the Sultan of 
Turkey, the two Principal Muhammadan monarchs of the world. 

Some of the political results of the Shakes journey are noted else- 
where ; here it is only relevent to mention the circumstances attending 
its conclusion. Rumours of disaffection at home abridged the Shakes 
tour in its last stages ; and when he returned to Persia it was to find 
that the Reuter Concession had caused a dangerous ferment in the 
country, and that the removal of the Prime Minister was demanded by 
a large body of malcontents, some of whom were actuated by public, but 
a larger number by private considerations. For a time it was feared 
that the Shah might consider himself obliged to sacrifice Mirza Husain 
Khan, as he had sacrificed Mirza Taqi Klan in 1852 to appease tbe 
general resentment j but, while he dismissed him from Prime Minister- 
ship, he protected him from harm and even maintained him in power, for 
a time, as Sipah Salar or Commander-in-Chief ; and in the end suitable 
punishments were meted out to all the more prominent personages who 
had shown symptoms of disloyalty. 

Emboldened by the success of his first journey to Europe the Shah 
in 1878 undertook a second. On this occasion he visited Russia, 
Germany, Prance and Austria, but not England ; and the chief visible 
consequence of his excursion was the importation of Austrian instructors 
for the Persian army on a considerable scale. Since the disappearance, 
about 1850, of most of the French oflicers employed by Muhammad 
Shah, the Persian army had passed through the hands, successively, of 
Austrian, Italian, and other French experts none of whom remained 
very long in the country. There was some murmuring in Persia 
regarding the extravagance of the Shakes expenditure on his second 
European tour. 

In 1889 the Shah travelled in Europe for the third time, once more 
visiting England. 

The Government of Nasir-ud-Din Shah was probably never seen 
to greater advantage than about the year 1889, by which time its 

* The goveniment of the Shah as it existed in 1889 is fully described and analysed 
by Lord Curzon in his Persia, Yol. I, pages 391—463, from which are taken most 
of the facts in the text above and in the rext paragraph but one, 
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raasiinum degree of stability had been attained ; many experiments 
had been tried, and the results either adopted or rejected ; and a general 
policy and body of administrative methods had been developed through 
circumstance and custom, if not from other materials. The principal 
Minister of State at this time, though not honoured with the title of 
Sadr 3izam, was Mirza Mi liskar Khan, known as the Arnln-ud- 
Dauleh; he was of Armenian extraction and young, but possessed 
natural ability and force of character. To British visitors he professed 
liberal and Anglophil sentiments, and he was the chief member of the 
Shah's suite on His Majesty's third journey to Europe ; but, as will 
appear from his measures in the Persian Gulf, to be described hereafter, 
his policy presented some marks of chauvinism. Ordinary business 
was disposed of to some extent by a Council of State formed after the 
Shah's first journey to Europe, which consisted in 1889 of about 30 
members including the heads of departments ; but there was also an 
inner Council of Five, constituted by the Shah in 1888 to advise him 
on important matters. 


Assassination Naslr-ud-Din Shah's reign, perhaps the most meritorious in Persia 
of Nasir-ad-^ Qf Karim Khan, Zand, was terminated by his assassination on 

May 1896. the 1st May 1896, when preparations were already on foot for celebra- 
ting the completion of the fiftieth nnar year of his rule. The scene of 
the occurrence was the shrine of Shah Abdul Azim near Tehran, to 
which he had gone to pay his devotions. His Majesty refused to let 
the mosque be cleared of the public for his convenience, and, as he was 
passing through the crowd, a man raised a pistol and shot him through 
the heart. The assassin was Mirza Riza, a small tradesman of 
Tehran, who was hanged on the 12th of August following. He was 
not a Babi hut a disciple of Kamal-ud-Din, Afghan, a born subject of 
the Shah but settled at Constantinople, from whom Mirza Riza had 
imbibed revolutionary and anarchical ideas. The Persian Government 
demanded the extradition of Kamal-ud-Din, whom the murderer expressly 
inculpated in a confession ; but, while the negotiations were still pend- 
ing, Kamal-ud-Din died. 


Charactec of 
Nasir-ud- 
Din Shah 
and principal 
measures of 
his reign. 


Judged by his actions Nasir-ud-Din Shah, though he did, not 
shrink from the exercise of great severity when he considered it 
to be required was a humane and progressive ruler. In his later 
vears official punishments throughout Persia became less frequent 
and less, cruel, he was imperious, but '^diligent and fairly just " 
and be had come to be unanimously regarded as the most com- 
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petent man in the country; and the best ruler that it can produce/^ 
Brigandage and disorder were held in check in his days with a s access 
which cannot but excite envy and admiration at the present time. He was 
partially successful in the^' policy; initiated by the Amir Nizam, of curtail- 
ing ecclesiastical influence and the abuses connected therewith, such as 
that of Bast or sanctuary ; and he was even able to introduce some 
degree of civil control into the management of religious properties and 
endowments. 

The establishment of telegraphic communication in Persia and 
between Persia and the outer world, though the agency of this epoch- 
making change was mainly British, and the creation of a Persian Post 
Office, also through foreigners, were great* advances in civilisation 
redounding to his personal credit. 

Numerous internal reforms were essayed by Nasir-ud-Din Shah and 
varied considerably as regards both their importance and their success. 
Efforts made by him to establish Courts of Justice remained without 
result ) an attempt to draw up a code of secular law was equally infiuc- 
tuous ; and a system of Local Administrative Councils, of which in 1875 
he decreed the establishment as a check upon provincial governors and 
clerical influence, never really entered on the stage of material existence. 
The depreciation of the currency, which had become extreme, engaged 
the attention of the Shah so early as 1865; and in 1877 a mint was 
CKstablished at Tehran for the coining of money on European principles. 
On the 26th May 1888 a Royal Proclamation was issued, and ordered to 
be published; which was in effect a charter of the liberties and rights of 
Persian subjects and contained the following sentences — 

Therefore, for the information and re-assurance of all the subjects and people of 
this kingdom f:enerally. We do proclaim that all Our subjects are free and independent 
as regards their persons and property, it is Our will and pleasure that they should 
without fear or doubt, employ their capital in whatever manner they please, and engage 
in any enterprises, snch as combination of funds, formation of companies for the 
construction of factories and roads, or in any measures for the promotion of civilisation 
and security. The caie of that is taken on Ourselves ; and no one has the right or 
power to interfere with, or lay hands on, the property of Persian subjects, nor to molest 
their persons or property, nor to punish Persian subjects except in giving effect to 
decrees of the civil or religious law. 

This Proclamation had little effect in the provinces ; but it was 
honourably observed by the Shah himself, and, being officially comma- 


*Soine account of these will be found in the Appendices on Telegraphs and Post 
Offices. 
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aicated to the Foreign Missions at Tehran, provided the latter with a 
foundation on which to base protests in case of flagrant acts of oppres- 
sion coming to their notice. A measure of general utility, explained 
elsewhere in its proper place, was the opening of the Karun River below 
Ahwaz to international navigation ; this was effected by a royal edict, 
dated 30th October 1888. 


Relatioas of Persia with Afghanistan and Tnrkistan, 1848—1896. 


Events lead- 
ing to tne 
Anglo- 
Persian 
agreement 
concerning 
Herat, 
18151-1853, 


During the first part of Nasir-ud-Din Shali^s reign the external 
relations of Persia were governed bj the question of Herat; which had 
given much trouble in his father^s time and was now to become the chief 
cause of a rupture between Britain and Persia. Herat continued to be 
regarded by British statesman as a corner-stone of the defence of India, 
and * resistance to its incorporation in Persia was still a leading article 
of British policy. 

Kamran, the Sadozai prince who ruled Herat at the time of the 
Persian expedition against it in 1837-88; had been removed in 1842 
by his able but unscrupulous Wazlr, Yar Muhammad Khan, who 
governed it in his stead until his own death in 1851. The successor of 
Yar Muhammad Khan was his son Sa^id Muhammad Khan, a dissolute 
and drunken imbecile; who, distrusting his own subjects and fearing to 
be attacked by the Barakzai Sardar of Oandahar, threw himself upon 
the protection of Persia. From the middle of 1851 onwards there were 
frequent rumours of the imminent despatch of a Persian force to Herat 
and negotiations between Sa^id Muhammad Khan and the Persian 
Government undoubtedly took place ; but the queries of Colonel Sheil, 
the British Minister at Tehran, were either parried or met by assurances 
that Persia would take no action, unless in an emergency and to save 
Herat from falling under the domination of Qandahar or Kabul. Early 
in 1852; however, some movement on the part of the Qandahar Sardat 
having been observed, a Perrian force actually advanced to Herat arid 
occupied the while various Afghfein chiefs in the district were 
arrested and sent to Persia* At this stage of the case the diplomacy 
of the Persian Government, no longer directed by the Amir Nizam, 
became false and self^contradictory ; and in the end it was intimated to 


* Wrotigly, according to Sir S. Bawlinsonj see his Mngland and Bussia in the 
JSastf pages 86-86* 
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the Persian representative in London that he could no longer be employed 
as a medium of communication between the two Governments. Mean- 
while^ in October 1852, a Farman was issued by the Shah annexing 
Herat to Persia and appointing Sa^id Muhammad Khan to be Governor. 
The situation became so strained, in consequence, that at the beginning 
of 1853 Colonel Sheil suggested the withdrawal of the British Mission 
from Tehran or the reoccupation of the Island of Kharag in the Persian 
Gulf ; but almost at the same moment the Persian Government yielded 
and entered into satisfactory arrangements with Britian regarding 
Herat. 

These were embodied in an Agreement signed by the Sadr A^zam on 
the 25th January 1853, of which the chief provisions were these : the 
Persian Government should not in future send troops into Herat 
territory unless to repel a foreign attack, and even in such case the 
Persian forces were not to enter Herat town and were to return to Persia 
as soon as the danger had ceased ; the relations of Persia with Herat should 
be replaced on the footing on which they bad existed in the time of 
Yar Muhammad Khan, — in other words the Persian Government must 
not attempt to set up their own direct rule at Herat or to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the principality j no mark of dependence on Persia, such 
as the * coining of money or the recitation of the Khutbah in the name 
of the Shah should be required of the ruler of Herat, there should not 
be any permanent Persian representative at Herat nor any permanent 
Herati representative at Tehran, a Persian agent named A'bbas Quli 
Khan, who had already gone to Herat, being recalled on his completing 
a four months sojourn there ; occasional voluntary assistance might be 
rendered by the ruler of Herat to the Shah of Persia for the purpose of 
chastising the Turkomans or of suppressing disturbances or revolts in 
Persia itself ; and, finally, Herati chiefs should not be detained in 
Persia against their will as political prisoners or suspects, though they 
might be afforded asylum in that country. The Agreement itself 
represented the above stipulations in the light of concessions made by 
Persia, notwithstanding the existence of Persian rights over Herat, 
out of amity towards Britian, and it was added that, if Britain should 
interfere in the internal affairs of Herat, the whole Agreement should be 
null and void. The British Government on their part were expected, in 
the event of the independence of Herat being threatened by an Afghan or 


* This condition was! not to prevent the acceptance hy the Shah of offieringg of money 
voluntarily struck in his name, as a complement, by the ruler cf Herat, 
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other foreifirn power and of the Persian Government requesting assistance, 
to use their influence to discourage or restrain the aggressor from the 
prosecution of his designs. As the Agreement contained no article with 
reference to Persian troops actually at Herat^ it may perhaps be inferred 
that the Persian garrison installed in 1852- had already been withdrawn. 
The Agreement was communicated to Sa^id Muhammad Khan of Herat 
by Colonel Sheil along with a Farman of the Shah and a letter from 
the Sadr A^zam to the Khan^s address in which the recognition by Persia 
of the independence of Herat was more clearly and emphatically declared 
than in the Agreement itself. 


Events 
ending in the 
occupation of 
Herat by the 
Persians, 
1856-56m 


The Agreement of 1853 had been imposed on the Persian Govern- 
ment, who executed it with a had grace ; and it marked the beginning 
of a period of steadily increasing trouble between Persia and Britain, 
due partly to other controversies and partly to a mistaken apprehension 
by the Persian Government of the situation of Britain as affected by the 
Crimean War (1854 — 56). 


Persia at first "sought to arrange a quadripartite treaty between her- 
self, Herat, Kabul, and Qandahar, which would have given her a 
commanding influence in Afghan politics ,* and thwarted in this by the 
opposition of Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul, who now inclined to a 
British alliance, she next tried to embroil the Herat Government with 
that of Qandahar and so create a pretext for intervention by herself 
under the Agreement of 1853. Dost Muhammad Khan, alarmed by the 
threatening attitude of Persia towards Afghanistan as a whole, then 
entered into a treaty of peace and friendship with the H enable East 
India Company, signed on the 30th March 1855. Almost simultane- 
ously Muhammad Yusuf, a Sadozai Prince of good character and a 
nephew of the late Kamran, who had been living for some time under 
Persian protection at Mashhad, succeeded in possessing himself of Herat 
with the good will of the inhabitants; and Sa^id Muhammad Khan, 
having fallen into his hands, was put to death in revenge for the murder 
of Kamran by Yar Muhammad Khan. 


In the spring of 1856 the Persian Government, presuming on the 
supposed embarrassments of Britain, whose representative had lately 
withdrawn from Tehran in consequence of other disputes, or wishing 
perhaps to gain advantages at Herat which could be relinquished later 
on in part settlement of British claims, despatched troops to Herat ; 
these were at first readily admitted to the town by Muhammad Yusuf, 
in whose interests they were ostensibly sent. This Persian occupation 
lasted only a few weeks; a rising occurred which resulted in the 
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expulsion of the Persians from the town; and Muhammad Yusuf then 
hoisted the British flag and applied to Dost Muhammad Khan for aid 
against the Persians. Almost immediately, however, another internal 
revolution took place at Herat ; Muhammad Yusuf was deposed and 
handed over a prisoner to the Persians ; and charge of Herat was assumed 
by his Lieutenant Hsa Khan who was equally resolved, as the event 
proved, to maintain the independence of Herat. ‘’Isa Khan held out 
gallantly for a time ; but at length, on the 26th October 1856, direction 
of the operations against the town having meanwhile been transferred 
from Sultan Murad Mirza to M. Biihler, a French ofiicer of engineers 
in the service of the Shah, he was obliged to capitulate, and the 
Persians re-entered Herat. Hsa Khan was treacherously put to death, 
in disregard of previous assurances of pardon and favour ; and Sultan 
Murad Mirza was installed in the Government of Herat. 

War was at this juncture declared by Britain against Persia, 
the principal ground being the occupation of Herat by Persia; 
and, under the Treaty of Peace which ended it, the Persian Govern- 
ment undertook to evacuate Herat and to recognise the independence 
of that principality, and of all Afghanistan, in relation to Persia. 

The Persian Government, however, by astute manoeuvring, succeeded 
in preserving for a time supreme influence at Herat. The sons of Sa^id 
Muhammad Khan were enabled to assassinate at Tehran Muhammad 
Yusuf, their father’s murderer, who might probably have regarded him- 
self, as indebted to the British Government if he had been restored to 
power at Herat; and when, on the 27th July 1857, Herat was formally 
retransferred to Afghan administration, the ruler left in possession 
was Sultan Ahmed Khan, a Barakzai and a nephew and son-in-law of 
Dost Muhammad Khan, but devoted to the interests of the Persian 
Government with whom he had sought and found asylum from his 
uncle, and secretly pledged to strike his coinage, and cause the Khutbah 
to be pronounced in his dominions, in the Shah’s name. British action 
was thus completely stultified ; and British remonstrances, there being 
no violation except in spirit of the Treaty of Peace with Persia, proved 
unavailing. 

Though Sultan Ahmad Khan, who had watched — if he had not 
taken part in — the assassination of the British Envoy at Kabul in 1841, 
was not a persona grata to the British Government, he was in other 
respects well fitted to govern Herat; and chiefly to emphasise his 
indepedence, a British Mission -under Colonel Taylor was sent from 
Tehran to congratulate him on his accession and promise him moral 
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support. He contiimed^ nevertheless, to behave in every respect as a 
vassal of Persia. In 1858 he received a Enssian Mission under M, 
Khanikoff at Herat, but he gave it no encoui’agement. 

The Persian province of Khurasan suffered greatly at this time from 
Turkman raids; and this circumstance was an important factor in the 
relations of Persia with Herat. According to one Persian official, Persians 
chief object in desiring possession of Herat was merely to secui’e a good base 
for operations against Merv. Early in 1855 His Royal Highness Sultan 
Murad Mirza, then Governor-General of Khurasan, invaded Turkistan 
and temporarily occupied Merv; but Herat affairs soon diverted the 
attention of the Persian Government to another quarter. In 1858^ 
after the settlement of the Herat question, a Persian army again 
beseiged Merv, but was almost annihilated by the Turkmans ; a Herati 
force, however, was successful, soon after, In visiting the Turkmans with 
condign punishment. Somewhat later the Persian Government substi- 
tuted His Royal Highness Hamzah Mirza for Sultan Murad Mirza in 
the Governor-Generalship of Khurasan, and this change was followed 
by a Persian advance against Merv, in June 1860, in very great force ; 
but the operations again resulted in the almost total destruction of the 
Persian army. In September 1861, Hamzah Mirza having in the mean- 
time been recalled, an effort was made by the Persian Government to 
retrieve this disaster j but the force which they sent was routed and ciit 
to pieces before it reached Sarakhs. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, the Amir of Kabul, had some years been 
gradually e^ttending the limits of his power in Afghanistan. In 1855, 
on the death of Kuhndil Khan, Sardar of Qandahar, he annexed that 
principality to his own dominions ; and in 1856, Herat being then in the 
power of the Persians he took possession of Farah, an undoubted depen- 
dency of Herat. In 1862 Sultan Ahmad Khan availed himself of local 
troubles to expel the Kabuli garrison of Farah ; and Dost Muhammad 
Khan instantly replied to his action by marching against Herat. In 
June the Amir was at Qandahar, and by October he had closely invested 
the town of Herat. The siege continued until May 1868, when Herat 
fell and was incorporated with the Afghan principality of Kabul, now 
called Afghanistan. Sultan Ahmad Khan had died of apoplexy shortly 
before the capture of the place, and Dost Muhammad Khan himself 
expired in the month of June following. 

The proceedings of Dost Muhammad Khau excited the liveliest appre- 
hensions on the part of the Persian Government, who regarded the unifi- 
cation of Afganistan with dismay and feared that the next undertaking 
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of the Afghan Amir, if successful at Herat, would be an invasion of 
Khurasan with Turkman support. Sultan Murad Mirza, better known 
as the Hesam-us-Saltaneh, was accordingly posted at Qalandarabad 
between Mashhad and the Herat frontier with a force of 14), 000 men, 
including 6,000 regular infantry, ostensibly to hold Turkmans in check j 
Mr. Eastwick of the British Legation at Tehran, who had served 
under Sir J. Outram in Sind and had held charge of Shikarpur during 
the Afghan war, was deputed to the Persian camp, though for what 
purpose is not very clear. Mr. Eastwick had a correspondence, but of 
a very ordinary character, with Dost Muhammad Khan, whom he 
proposed to visit but did not visit ; and his non-interference to prevent 
the fall of Herat caused acute disappointment to the Persians, who had 
counted on his intervention. There was force in the Persian argument 
that the case was one in which, under the Agreement of 1853, the British 
Government ought to have lent their good offices ; but there was force 
also in the Afghan contention that the Persians had, by inducing Sultan 
Ahmad Khan to coin money and have the Khutbah read in the name of 
the Shah of Persia, forfeited their claim to the benefits of British inter- 
vention* 

On the death of Dost Muhammad Khan, Shir ^Ali Kh§.n, whom he 
had nominated to be his successor, hurried to Kabul, leaving Herat ’in 
charge of his son Muhammad Ya^qub Khan. The Young Khan succeeded 
in maintaining himself in possession during the troubles which ensued 
throughout Afghanistan, and observed a correct but altogether independent 
attitude towards the Persian Government. Herat thereafter remained a 
province of Afghanistan and did not again give rise to differences between 
Britain and Persia. 

In 1863 a dispute arose between the Persian Government and the 
Afghans in regard to the frontier province of Sistan ; and the good offices 
of the British Government were invoked by Persia, but were withheld, 
Afghanistan being then in a state of confusion. Persia profited by the re- 
fusal of Britain to intervene by occupying a part of Sistan between 1864 
and 1866 ; and in 1867 she strengthened her hold on the territory thus 
annexed. In 1870 Shir ^Ali Khan, whose power in Agfanistan was by 
this time consolidated, began to move in the question ; and an armed 
conflict between Afghanistan and Persia seeming not improbable, the 
British Government at last consented to arbitrate. The result was an 
award passed in 1872 by Colonel Goldsmid, the British Commissioner 
selected, which was accepted, though under protest, by both parties. 
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In October 1881^ after a temporary success at Qandahar^ Aysb Kban^ 
a son of Shir ^Ali Khan and a claimant of the Afghan throne, took 
refuge in Persia, Under an arrangement concluded between the British 
and Persian Governments in 1884 he was interned at Tehran on a pen- 
sion of £8,000 a year,! but escaped on the 14th August 1887 and made 
another attempt to assert himself in Afghanistan. Failing in this, he 
gave himself up to the British Consul General at Mashhad in November 
of the same year, and was sent under an escort to the Turkish frontier 
and so removed^ via, Baghdad, to India, where he has since resided under 
surveillance. The Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Mushir-ud- 
Dauleh, who was alleged to have connived at his escape from Tehran, 
was dismissed from office. 


Relations of Britain with Persia, 1848—96. 


The relations of Britain with Persia during the long reign of Nasir- 
ud-Din Shah were on the whole excellent, except during one period 
of strain which began in 1854 and ended with the Angio-Persian 
war of 1856-57, following a diplomatic rupture, after which matters re- 
sumed their 'ordinary course. The Crimean War was largely responsible 
for this interruption of Anglo-Persian amity : it will be recollected that 
the hostilities between Turkey and Russia began in October 1853, that 
Britain and France were drawn into the struggle in March 1854, and 
that peace was not concluded until March 1856, 

A last indication of friendliness on the part of the Persian Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the period was their acceptance in 1861 of a 
Convention in restraint of the slave trade, for the conclusion of which 
the British representative at Tehran had for some time laboured in vain ; 
it was granted as a set-off to the compliance by the Persian Government 
with a Russian demand of a more questionable character which will be 
mentioned further on, and its conclusion was one of the last notable acts 
of the Amir Nizm. The effect of this Convention, which related to the 
importation of slaves into Persia by sea, is described in the Appendix on 
the Slave Trade. 

Persia was already smarting under the frustration of her policy in 
regard to Herat by the Agreement of 1853 when, in 1854, there arose 
a paltry difficulty concerning the employment by the British Legation 
at Tehran of a Persian subject named Hashim Khan, In June 1854 
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Mr W. T. Thomson, the British Minister in Persia, nominate^l this indi- 

vidual to the First Persian Secretaryship of the British Legation ; but his of the British 

employment in that post was strenuously opposed by the Sadr A zam, who 

disliked him personally, and was not pressed. In June 1855 Mr. Deoemher 

Thomson proposed to send Hashim Khan to Shiraz , instead, as British 

Agent at that place, — an alternative which the Sadr A^zam himself had 

suggested, but, when steps were taken by the Hon’ble* C. A. Murray, 

Mr. Thomson's successor, to carry out this arrangement, the Persian 
Government refused to sanction it and intimated that Hashim Khan 
would not be allowed to accept any post under the British Government. 

The reason assigned was that Hashim Khan had never been formally 
discharged from the Shah's service, to which he had once belonged ; but 
this wa°s the merest subterfuge, for no custom of granting formal dis- 
charges from the Shah's employment had ever existed. The Persian 
Government added that, if Hashim Khan tried to make his way to 
Shiraz, he would be arrested ; and on Mr. Murray’s remonsti'ating with 
them on the subject of this threat, they caused Hashim Khan's wife, 
who was a sister of one of the Shah’s wives, to be arrested. Hashim 
Khan himself apparently continued to reside in safety within the pre- 
cincts of the British Legation. Mr. Murray demanded the release of 
the lady, as being the wife of a British employ^, and informed the 
Persian Government that, if this were granted and if immunity from 
punishment and employment on suitable terms in the Persian service 
were guaranteed to Hashim Khan, he would discharge that person from 
the British service. Efforts to accommodate the matter on this basis were 
made by the Turkish and French representatives at Tehran, who feared 
the results of a breach between Britain and Persia while Turkey, France 
and Britain continued to be at war with Russia, but in vain. The 
Sadi- A’zam then produced charges against Mr. Thomson and 
Mr. Mm’ray of having retained Hashim Khan solely on account of his 

wife, with "whom-he alleged— they had held improper relations. In 

assuming an aggressive tone the Persian Prime Minister may have been 
emboldened by the ill-success of the allied arms against Russia in the 
Asian field of operations adjoining Persia ; and he probably reflected that, 
in any case, the absence of the British Mission from Tehran would 
facilitate the execution of the designs of his Government upon Herat. 

On the aoth November 1855 Mr. Murray struck his flag ; and on the 


« Afterwards Sir Charles Murray. He was bom in 1806, was a son of Lord 
Dunmoro, bad been Britisb I Consul-General in Egypt, and,poasessed hnguistieand 
.literary talents. 
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5th December, after the failure of a fresh endeavour made in the 
interests of peace by M. Bomr^e, the Brenoh Minister, he left Tehran 
for Baghdad with the other members of the British Legation. 

At some time after the British Ministei-’s departure Hashim KhSn 
made his peace with the Persian Government; on his renouncing 
British employment and protection the royal favour, together with a 
salary, was conferred on him ; and the imputations against his wife 
were retracted by the Sadr A’zam himself, as being merely calumnies 
concocted to serve a purpose. The Persian preparations against Herat 
then entered on an active stage, and before the end of December 1855, 
Sultan Murad Mirza left Tehran to take command of the troops in the 
field. 

The question of a settlement was first opened at Constantinople on 
the 2nd January 1856 by the Persian Charg6 d'Affaires, who presented 
the British Ambassador with a memorandum embodying the Persian 
version of the whole case. A separate statement on the subject, 
prepared by the Persian Government, seems to have been communicated 
also to other European Powers. The general effect of the two docu- 
ments was to attribute the rupture to immoral conduct on the part of 
Mr. Thomson and Mr. Murray ; but denunciations of former British 
Ministers— Sir J. McNeill, Sir J. Sheil, and Colonel Farrant— were 
added as a make-weight. It further appeared that the Shah himself 
had in December 1855, written an intemperate letter to the Sadr A^Zam, 
declaring for the information of the foreign Missions, that he would not 
again receive a British representative at Tehran until the Queen 
{ " Malikeh ” ) of England had herself apologised to him for the mis- 
conduct of Mr. Murray ; and that, somewhat earlier, he had personally 
subscribed to the offensive charges brought against the British repre- 
sentative. 

After the discussion at Constantinople had continued for some time 
a British ultimatum was presented to the Persian Charge d' Affaires, 
requiring that all imputations against Mr. Murray should be withdrawn, 
that he should be invited to return to Tehran, that he should be honour- 
ably received at the Persian Court with particular ceremonies, and that a 
salute of 21 guns should be fired on the rehoisting of the British flag, 
after which the Persian Government must agree to evacuate ( or not to 
occupy ) Herat, while the British Government would refrain from insist- 
ing on the employment of Hashim Khan at Shiraz, provided only that his 
^ife was restored to him and that arrangements were made to indemnify 
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Hm for the loss of his British appointmeat. The terms of this ultima- 
tum were not accepted and the situation was in the meantime aggra- 
vated bj a series of insults directed against the British officials and 
employes remaining in Persia, 

On the 17th October 1856 Parrukh Khan, the Persian Ambassador, 
arrived at Constantinople with full power to settle all the matters in 
dispute between Britain and Persia ; fresh discussions ensued ; and on the 
2-2nd November a modified ultimatum was delivered to Parrukh Khan bj 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe In this revised document the question of 
Herat; which was now critical, held the principal place ; it was laid down 
that the Persian Army must be withdrawn from Herat and compensa- 
tion paid for such damage as it had done ; that Persia must by treaty 
renounce for the future all interference, whether external or internal, in 
the affairs of Herat, and the other provinces of Afghanistan, and must 
agree to refer to British mediation such differences as she might have with 
their rulers ; that a new Commercial Treaty between Britain and Persia 
must be concluded, giving Britain the right to appoint Consuls in any 
part of Persia j that all debts due to British subjects must be liquidated 
and disputed claims discussed and settled; that an arrangement must be 
made in regard to the lease of Bandar ^Abbas which would be agreeable 
to the Sultan of ^Oman ; and that the Sadr A^zam, in consequence of the 
part played by him in the differences that had arisen, must be removed 
from office. The conditions regarding the return to Tehran and recep- 
tion there of the British Mission were maintained, except in so far as the 
ceremonies required would be affected by the dismissal of the Sadr 
A^zam. Hesitation was expressed by the Persian Plenipotentiary in 
regard to acceptance of some of the terms, especially that requiring the 
dimissal of the Prime Minister ; and the arrival of authentic information 
of the fall of Herat did not, it is probable, increase his disposition to 
concede any point. Meanwhile on the 1st November 1856 in consequence 
of previous instructions sent from Europe, the Government of India had 
declared war on Persia ; and towards the end of December, on receiving 
news of this event , Farrukh Khan broke off the negotiations, declared 
such engagements as he had already formed to be null and void, and 
quitted Constantinople. 

We now proceed to give an account of the Anglo-Persian war in its 
more general aspects, reserving for examination elsewhere the naval and 
military operations that took place in the neighbourhood of Bushehr, at 
Muhammareh, and on the Karun River. The war with Persia was not 
popular in Great Britain, where its cause was not known, the papers con- 
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cerning the disputes from which it originated not being published until 
after the conclusion of peace. The war was undertaken by the G-overn- 
ment of the day on their own responsibility, and it was at first con- 
demned by some in Parliament and in the press. 

On the Uni September 1856 instructions to withdraw from Persia to 
Baghdad with his whole establishment were addressed to Mr. Stevens, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Tehran. He was directed to remove the 
public archives withhimj to make the best arrangements that he could 
for the protection in his absence of the Mission premises and such property 
as must necessarily he left behind j to decline, on the ground of Persia’s 
attitude with reference to Herat, any invitation to stay that might be 
extended to him by the Persian Government ; and to inform British 
subjects at Tehran of his approaching departure, allowing them at their 
choice either to accompany him or to remain behind under the protection, 
which he was to request, of the French Legation. It was intimated to 
him that a British naval and military expedition would shortly be de- 
spatched to the Persian Gulf, but he was expressly cautioned not to refer 
to the intentions of the British Government in this respect. His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul at Tabriz was also ordered to leave Persia, 

Negotiations were opened with Dost Muliammad Khan, the Afghan 
Amir of Kabul and Qandahar which resulted, on the 26th January 
1857, in the conclusion of an agreement directed against Persia ; and a 

mission under Major Lumsden was sent to Qandahar to supervise the 

execution of the terms arranged. The agreement provided that the 
Amir should, from the 1st January 1857, receive a subsidy of Es. 1,00,000 
monthly from the Hon’ble East India Company on condition of main- 
taining his existing establishment of artillery and cavalry and 
not less than 18,000 infantry, of whom not less than 
13,000 should be regulars, and of communicating to the British 
Government any overtures which he might receive from Persia, oi 
from the allies of Persia, during the war ; the past offences of Afghan 
tribes on the British border should be condoned by the British Govern- 
ment ; and the Amir should be presented with 4,000 muskets, in addi- 
tion to 4,000 already given him. The subsidy was to cease at the 
conclusion of the war, or earlier, at the discretion of the British Govern- 
ment. 

In the Persian Gulf the British political representatives, evidently 
acting without authority, offered allowances to various chiefs of the 
Persian coast districts on condition of their assisting the British in 
the vrar : among the chiefs thus tampered with were Baqir Khan, of 
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Tangistan, the Shaikh of Chah Kutahj and the Khans of Burazjan, Tul 
Sijahj Ganaveh, Rig, and Dilam. These proceedings, which were 
accompanied by the taking of sealed agreements from the chiefs in ques- 
tion, seem to have been repudiated by the Indian Government with the 
concurrence of the commander of the Briti^ expedition, who recom- 
mended that the entire transaction should be annulled, the objection- 
able documents destroyedj and the correspondence obliterated from our 
records/^ 

It may be mentioned that the French sloop of war Sybille 
Captain Maisonneuve, a vessel heavily armed for her size, was sent to 
the Persian Gulf in advance of the British forces to protect French 
interests, and show the Persians that the entente cordiale between France 
and Britain was still uninterrupted;^^ and she remained in Persian 
waters almost until the end of the campaign. 

As soon as war was seen to be probable the Persian Government made 
arrangements for strengthening their position in the districts most 
exposed to attack. Large military reinforcements were despatched from 
the north to Fars and ’Arabistan in each of which provinces an army 
of defence was organised. The troops in ^Arabistan were placed under 
H. R. H. Khanlar Mirza, the Prince- Governor, an uncle of the Shah, 
who was considered to be one of the best officers in the Persian service ; 
those in Fars were commanded, during the active opemtions, by the 
Shuja^-ul-Mulk, a nephew of the Sadr A^zam. The Sarkishikchi-Basli 
or Commandant of the ShaVs Bodyguard, a Qajar prince of high 
standing, was sent by the Sadr A^zam, as soon as he realised the pro- 
bability of disaster to the Persian arms, to relieve his relative of the com- 
mand in Fars ; but the substitute did not arrive upon the spot until the 
war was practically over in that quarter. 

Under official instigation an attempt was made to excite, throughout 
Persia, a Jihad or holy war against the British ; but it met with no 
response. The Persian military leaders qualified the expedient as con- 
temptible ; several high Persian officials condemned it in emphatic 
terms ; the leading Persian merchants disapproved of it ; and for the 
Persian people it had evidently no attraction. At Shiraz there were 
even indications of a popular movement in favour of the British. 

It was early decided to entrust the military command of the British 
expedition, as well as the control of local political relations, to Lieutenant- 
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^ The Comte de Gobineau, as cited in Watson’s Mistory of T&rsiay page 434, foot- 
note* 
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General • Sir James Outram, a military officer of the Hon'ble East 
India Company's service, but employed in the Political Department. 
The annexation of Oudh bad lately been effected through Sir J . Outram, 
who bad experience of many other parts of India also ; but when war 
with Persia was decided on, be was at home in England. The appoint" 
ment of an officer of his service and antecedents to the chief command 
was an innovation ; but the result justified his selection in an eminent 
degree. Sir J. Outram arrived at Bombay on the a2nd December 1856, 
by which time some preliminary operations had taken place in the Gulf, 
and sailed again on the 15th January 1857, for Persia. On the 27tb 
January he reached Bushehr, which had been occupied before his aj-rival. 

The expeditionary force originally destined for Persia, afterwards 
the 1st Division of the Persian Pield Force, was embodied in India with 
effect from the aOth October 1856 and sailed at various dates on the 
following month, arriving at the place of rendezvous in the Persian 
Gulf by the 24th November. It consisted, apparently, of two t squadrons 
of the 3rd Kegiment of (Native) Light Cavalry and two troops of the 
Poona Irregular Horse ; of the Srd Troop of Horse Artillery and the 3rd 
and 5th (European) Light Field Batteries with a reserve ; and of two 
Infantry Brigades, the first consisting of His Majesty’s 64th Regiment 
of Foot and the 20th Regiment of (Bombay) Native Infantry, the other 
of the 2nd European Light Infantry, the 4th (Rifle) Regiment of 
(Bombay) Native Infantry, and the 2nd Baluch Battalion ; together 
with two Companies of Sappers and Miners. The total strength of the 
force was 5,670 fighting men, of whom 2,270 were Europeans, with 3,756 
followers, 1,150 horses, and 430 bullocks. It was conveyed to Persia 
in 37 transports (7 steamers and 30 sailing ships), escorted by 8 war 


*Sir J. Outram (1803—63) was educated at Aberdeen and obtained an Indian cadet- 
ship in 1819. He formed tbe Bhil Corps, and in 1836 he became a Political Agent of 
the Government of India. In 1838 he was extra A. D. G. to Sir J. Keane, and in 1839 
he was appointed Political Agent in Lower (and later in Upper) Sind. He disapproved 
of the annexation of that province, but he valiantly defended the Sind Eesidency when 
it was attacked. In 1843 he was employed in a military capacity in the Maratha 
country. In 1847 he was transferred from Satara to Baroda. He became Kesident in 
Oudh in 1854, carried out the annexation of Oudh in 1856, and was the first British Ohief 
Commissioner of Oudh. The conduct of the Persian War was his principal achievement, 
hut he also distinguished himself in the Mutiny operations in India which followed it. 
Made a K. C. B. in 1866, and a G. C. B. in 1857 after the Persian War, he received a 
baronetcy in 1858. Sir C. Napier described him as the Bayard of India,’* and it was 
said of him : A fox is a fool and a lion a coward by the side of Sir J . Outram.” 

f The remainder of the 3rd Light Cavalry and Poona Horse must have been added 
later, for both regiments are afterwards found in strength at Bushehr. 
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steamers of the Indian Navy^ which formed a very Important and even 
indispensable part of the armanent of the expedition, 

The 2nd Division^ formed as soon as it was seen that more troops 
would be required in Persia^ was organised on the 10th January 1857 
and comprised the following units : the King^s 14th Light Dragoons 
and the Isfc Sind Irregular Horse; a troop of Horse Artillery and one or 
more Light Field Batteries ; the 78th Highlandersj 23rd and 26th 
(Bombay) Native Infantry, and a composite Light Infantry Battalion 
formed of a company with three European officers from each of the Native 
Regiments of the Bombay Army. The 2nd Division partly reached 
the scene of operations at the beginning of February 1857 ; but the 
arrival of a portion of it, mostly cavalry, was unfortunately delayed till 
much later. 

The general command in Persia was held until Sir J. Outram^s arrival 
by Major-General F. Stalker, who thereafter commanded the 1st Division 
until his death in March 1857. The 2nd Division was given to 
Brigadier-General * Henry Havelock ; and General Stalker^s successor in 
the command of the 1st Division was Brigadier- General John Jacob, t 
who arrived on the very day of his decease. General Jacob, like Sir J. 
Outram, who had a high opinion of his capacity, was a political as well 
as a military officer, and had been employed for a number of years in the 
administration of Sind. 

Sir J. Outram ^s plans for the campaign which he was to conduct were 
begun in England, on such Information as he could obtain there ; and on 
the voyage out he drew up a tentative scheme of operations, which he 
forwarded from Aden to the military authorities in India. Unfortunately 
the information that had been supplied to him was misleading, as later 
experience showed ; it erred in underestimating the number of troops which 

* Sir H. Haveloct (1795— 1857) served as a Captain in the 13th Light Infantry, 
He became a Baptist. He was A. D. C. to Sir W. Cotton at Ghazni in the first Afghan 
War and afterwards served in the Maratha and Sikh campaigns. In 1854 he was Adju- 
tant-General in India. He died of dysentery at Lucknow in November 1857, and his 
name is now best known in connection with the operations there during the Mutiny. 
His eldest son received a baronetcy that had been iuteuded for him, and his widow was 
granted a pension. 

t General J . J acob (1812—58) belonged to the Bombay Artillery and served under 
Sir J, Keane in the fii'st Afghan War. His organisation and administration of the 
new province of Sind gave him a high reputation ; bat his premature death, from over- 
workandbrainfever, prevented his attaining the wider fame which those acquainted 
with his remarkable and forceful personality augured for him, 
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the Persian Government would be able to place in the field between Shiraz 
and the coast, and in exaggerating the difficulties which the Persians 
would have to encounter in bringing guns down from the high plateau 
of Persia to the seaboard. These mistakes necessitated some readjust* 
ment of Sir J. Outram’’s plans after his arrival at the front. 

Another disappointment which the commander of the expedition had 
to face was caused by the discovery that there were no independent 
Persian or Arab tribes, such as be bad been authorised to enlist, and on 
wbbse enlistment he had largely counted : all the available local tribes 
were subjects either of the Shah or of the Sultan of Turkey. Sir J. 
Outram^’s instructions in regard to his dealings with Persians were 
explicit. No attempt was to be made to subvert the reigning Shah or 
his dynasty ; the Shakes people were not to be instigated to rebel against 
their own Government ; and no Persian subjects were to be enrolled in 
the British service. Sir J. Outram-'s original scheme depended to a great 
extent upon the organisation of local mounted levies on the model of the 
Sind Horse, —a task which he intended to entrust to General Jacob. 
He argued strongly, at first, in favour of a modification of his orders 
which would admit of his taking the natives of territory actually occupied 
into British military service, for he considered that there was little 
difference in principle between encouraging the inbabiiants of districts 
under occupation to furnish supplies and inducing them to serve as 
soldiers, he feared that the tribes could not remain neutial and he 
thought that the future safety of such tribesmen as might enlist with 
the British could be sufficiently guaranteed by an amnesty clause 
inserted in the final treaty of peace, no encouragement being in 
the meanwhile given to any tribal notions of permanent independence 
of Persia. The Governor-General of India, however, for various 
reasons, was strongly opposed to local enlistment ; and Sir J.Outram 
himself in the end came to disapxDrove of it, and even wrote to Lord 
Canning after peace had been concluded : " Fortunately I had no 

occasion to resort to the contemplated measure of embodying levies 
from among my so-called ^ conquered tribes," for I am now convinced 
by Your Lordship unanswerable arguments that I should, by so doing, 
have committed a very grave error."" On the other hand, after the 
war had ceased, authority for the enlistment of local levies was received 
from Her Majesty's Government who had been persuaded of the ex- 
pediency of the measure by Sir J . Outram"s original arguments. The 
absence of telegraphic communication had a marked effect upon the 
conduct of the Anglo-Persian w^r from first to last. 
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Sir J . Outram^s plans contemplated prolonged operations and an 
ultimate advance into the heart of Persia^ or even to the capital itself. 
The objectives to be attained by the first yearns operations were Shiraz 
and Shushtar, from both of which Isjpahan would be threatened. But 
the troops at the GeneraPs disposal were at first insufficient for simul- 
taneous action upon two lines ; delay in obtaining land transport for a 
time prevented any serious movement inland, even from Bushehr ; and 
the restrictions placed on the employment of levies greatly increased the 
difficulty, in Sir J. Outram^s estimation, of reaching Shushtar. Before 
leaving England he had foreseen the necessity for a 2nd Division ; 
and, though one was organised at his instance, he had long to wait for 
its arrival complete at Bushehr. 

In February 1857, finding that the enemy were gathering in strength 
between Bushehr and the hills, Sir J. Outram took advantage of the 
arrival of the leading troops of the 2nd Division to make a raid on 
Burazjan, and gained the victory of Khushab. In March, without wait- 
ing for the completion of the 2nd Division and being still almost without 
cavalry, he turned his attention to Muhamraareh, which was taken ; and 
the enemy there were pursued up the Karun to Ahwaz by a small flying 
column. The General was preparing to return from Muhammareh to 
Bushehr in order to attack a Persian force which was concentrating at 
Nanizak, some distance inland, when news of the conclusion of peace 
between Britain and Persia — a month previously — arrived, and active 
operations were at an end. 

It was Sir J. Outram^s intention, had the war continued, to place the 
1st Division at Burazjan in Dashtistan during the summer of 1857, the 
European portion of that force being quartered on the slopes of. the lofty 
adjoining mountain of Gisakan, and to locate the 2nd Division in 
^ Arabistan with headquarters at Ahwaz or Shushtar. He looked forward 
to forcing his way to Shiraz in the autumn of the year, for which pm’pose 
he estimated that a reinforcement of 7,500 men would he required ; and 
he thought that, if Persia still remained obdurate, an advance upon 
Tehran might be begun in the spring of 1858. 

It may be mentioned that at one time Sir J. Outram was inclined, 
if Government approved, to allow the Turks to occupy Muhammareh— 
a measure which, as he pointed out, would make them allies with the 
British in the war against Persia instead of neutrals, would justify the 
recruitment of Arab levies in Turkish territory, and would render 
Baghdad available as a base for British operations against Persia ; but, 
on being brought into closer contact with local conditions and coming 
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to know more of the Turkish character and administration, he very 
quickly withdrew some suggestions that he had made on the subject. 

The principal incidents in this prematurely suspended war were the 
captm-e of Eishek on the 9th and of Bushehr on the 10th December 

1856 j the defeat of the Shuja’-ul-Mulk at Khushab on the 8th February 

1857 j and the bombardment and occupation of Muhammareh, chiefly a 
naval operation, on the 36th March. The details of these actions are 
given elsewhere in the sections that deal with British relations with the 
Persian Coast and Islands and with ^Arabistan. 

One of the initial difficulties of the war was the want of land transport, 
which it was necessary to procure locally. On the 2nd Division being 
formed, energetic measures to this end were taken in the Persian Gulf 
region j and, had the military operations continued longer, an abundant 
supply of both camels and mules would soon have been available. 
Lieutenant Pengelley, I.N., who had had experience of laud transport 
with the Turkish Contingent in the Crimean War, was sent to Turkish 
Iraq, where purchasing agencies were established without delay and 
eventually extended so far to the north as Mlrsal. At the time of the 
capture of Muhammareh, in March 1857, the British Field Force was 
still almost entirely without transport j but ten days later some 5,000 
camels and 600 mules had been obtained in Turkish ^Iraq, and in 
another fortnight theii' shipment had begun at Magil near Basrah. 
When news arrived of the conclusion of peace, the question of how to 
dispose of the animals purchased was a serious financial problem, 
especially as out of 4,000 camels brought from Kuwait and SOq-ash- 
Shuyukh 1,000 had already died through unskilful management, and 
there were by this time * 16,000 mules in hand. It had been decided, 
should transport animals be required for operations from Bflshehr, to 
march them thither by land from the Shatt-al-'Aiab undei' military 
or levy escorts which might have taken about two months. Some mules 
were shipjied to Bushehr for the use of the force left there after the 
conclusion of the peace. The superfluous camels seem in the end to 
have been sold on the spot for what they Would fetch, whUe the 
balance of the moles, after being collected at Baghdad for sale, were in 
July 1867 marched down to Magil and there embarked for Karachi, 
probably for use in the suppression of the Mutiny in India, 


• Sic in Outrem’s Tersim Campaign, page 360, but the figure may be a misprint 
for 1,500. 
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arrangements in the Commissariat Department in connection Commissariat 
with the war appear to ha\^e been excellent and elicited from Sir in^the 
J. Outram^ after active operations had ceased^ the following encomium : 

I cannot conclude without expressing to your Lordship * my deep sense of grati- 
tude to the Bombay Government. Throughout this expedition their exertions have 
been unceasing and unwearied, and in every instance my requests in behalf of this force 
have been scrupulously attended to, and in many instances anticipated. By late letters 
from Lord Elphinstone, I am informed that no less a quantity than 8,600 tons of coal t 
have been despatched since January last, the greater portion of which has been 
made available Jhere and at different parts on the intermediate line, the remainder 
being on its way. We are, further, in actual receipt, or in expectation of up- 
wards of 70,000 bales of compressed hay> amounting to no less than 14,000,000 
pounds. This, in addition to the supplies from the Shat-al-Aiab, would, had the 
War* continued, have sufficed to provision the whole of our cavalry and baggage cattle 
for some months to come. The extraordinary labour and diligence which must have 
been used to collect and despatch these stores, and therewith also other stores for the 
immediate and prospective Wants of the army, deserve the highest acknowledgment on 
my part and I feel persuaded that the prevailing sentiment of this army, at seeing its 
wants so carefully attended to, is one of heartfelt gratitude to a really provident and 
paternal Government. 

This opinion of the General in command regarding the provision tlealth of 
made for the welfare of the force was borne out by the general good ^ ® 
health of the troops. There was some sickness at first in the 2nd 
Etiropean Regiment; and later among the 4th Rifles ; but after the 
Burazjan raid, which had a tonic effect on the force, the number of 
sick in hospital fell below 8 per cent., and in May Sir J. Outram was 
able to report that the European units were returning to India in better 
health than they had left it, Base hospitals were organised on Kharag 
Island at an early stage of the campaign ; and arrangements were made 
for a hospital ship at Muhammareh to receive cases from the 2nd Divi- 
sion on board, of which the more serious were to be forwarded to 
Kharag. As it was expected that the hot season would prejudicially 
affect the health of the force, much thought was given to the question 
of summer accommodation for the troops, particularly the Europeans, 
in case their retention in Rersia should be necessary as was at first 
expected. 

It should be mentioned that on the morning of the 14th March 1857 Suicides of 
General Stalker, commanding the 1st Division, committed suicide by and 

shooting himself through the head with a pistol ; and that on the 16th Commodore 

* Lord Canhiug, Governor General of India. 

t Scarcity of coal was at one time a serious difficulty, a shortage having apparently 
occurred even at Bombay. A fortnight before the attacik on Mnhammerah the vessels 
of the fleet had only enough coal for 7 days' steaming, 

(Bushehr. 
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Commodore Ethersey^ the senior oflScer of the Indian Navy in the Per- 
sian Gulf; took his own life in a similar manner. Neither tragedy was 
attributable to any disagreement with superior authority. With General 
Stalker the causes seem to have been over-anxiety as to the hutting of his 
European troops and the receipt of bad news of a private character from 
India, acting on a mind temporarily enfeebled by indisposition contract- 
ed on the Burazjan raid. Commodore Ethersey, who had asked leave 
to retire from the service two years previously on account of failing 
health; appears to have succumbed to a fear that he might mismanage 
the naval attack on Muhammareh, which was impending ; but he was 
also affected; in all probability, by General Stalker^s melancholy example. 

Supreme political as well as military control of the expedition was 
vested; as already remarked, in Sir J. Outram ; and that judicious leader 
did not fail to turn to the best account all the knowledge and experi- 
ence of such political officers as were within his reach, whether under 
his authority or not. 

The Hon^ble C. L Murray, late British Minister at Tehran and 
temporarily residing at Baghdad, visited Bushehr at the beginning of 
the war, accompanied by Dr. Dickson, the physician to the British Lega- 
tion in Persia. He came by way of Basrah, descending the Shatt-al-^ Arab 
in the Hugh Lindsay and passing Muhammareh with his flag at 
the mast-head, yet without drawing the fire of the Persian batteries,— 
a circumstance which the author * by whom it is mentioned inter- 
prets as a courtesy on the part of the Persians towards a British 
Minister. Sir J. Outram on arrival at Bushehr found Mr. Murray 
there, and a cordial interview took place between them; nor did 
Mr. Murray leave again for Baghdad until the ^Srd of February. He was 
apparently in favour of vigorous measures against Persia, —an attitude very 
natural on his part in view of the causes of his retirement from Tehran. 

It was at first ordered that Commander Felix Jones, I.N., the Eesi- 
dent in the Persian Gulf, should cease to exercise his functions as such 
on the arrival of the expeditionary force and that he should be attached, 
as a Political Agent with advisory powers, to the staff of the General in 
command. After the occupation of Bushehr Commander Tones 
was employed, with his Assistant Lieutenant Disbrowe, in giving 


* Watsoa in bis Eistory of JPersia, page 447, footnote. But it may be doubted 
whether Persian artillery officers would be able to distinguish one British flag from 
another ; and it does not appear that my British vessel in the river was fired on by the 
Persians before the Comet ” on the 3rd March which on her previous downward 
journey had passed without annoyance. 
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confidence to the townspeople^ securing the magazines, granaries, and 
other public stores, endeavouring to re-open the bazaars, and in adopting 
measures for the public safety, as well as in tahing steps for obtaining 
suiDplies/^ Later, it would seem, on the recommendation of Sir J. 
Outram, he was replaced in the position of Resident, at least with re- 
ference to territories not included in the sphere of operations. At the 
end of January 1857 Commander Jones was sent, along with the 
Rev. P. Badger, who accompanied the forces in the capacity of 
Arabic interpreter to Sir J. Outram, as well as of chaplain, to advise the 
Arabs of Muhammareh to remain neutral in the approaching struggle at 
that place ; and in the course of a fortnight he returned with a chart of 
the river at Muhammareh and a sketch of the enemy ^s works, which he 
had prepared. Commander Jones was not present at the actions of 
Khushab or Muhammareh ; but he and Lieutenant Disbrowe were 
mentioned in despatches, notwithstanding the unfavourable notice 
which the engagements obtained by them from chiefs under the Persian 
Government had attracted, for aid willingly rendered to the military 
authorities. At the end of April Sir J. Outram advised Commander 
Jones not to delay any longer a tour which he proposed making, in the 
character of Resident, to various ports in his juxdsdiction. 

A political assistant on whose services Sir J. Outram appears to have 
set a higher value was Captain A. B. Kemball,^ British Political Agent 
in Turkish Arabia, who arrived at Bushehr from Baghdad towards the 
end of February 1857 and apparently placed himself at the disposal of 
the General. Early in March Sir J. Outram sent him and the Rev. 
Mr. Badger to Basrah to remove objections which were being raised by 
the Turks to the intended British operations at Muhammareh, and to 
Muhammareh or its neighbourhood to obtain information of the enemy^s 
strength and dispositions, — two tasks in which Captain Kemball and his 
colleague seem to have succeeded admirably. Mr. Badger appears to have 
visited Kuwait a little later and to have brought back with him some 
useful political information. Captain Kemball accompanied the flying 


* Captain (afterwarus General Sir) Arnold Barrowes Kemball entered the Bombay 
Artillery in 1837. He saw service in Afghanistan, at Ghazni, in 1839 ; and in 1841 he 
became Assistant Eesident in the Persian Gulf. !n 1855 he was promoted to the 
Political Agency in Turkish Traq, in which he had previously officiated ; and an 
account of his services at Baghdad will he found in the chapter on the history of that 
province. In 1873 he attended the Shah of Persia during his first visit to England. 
In 1875-76, as mentioned elsewhere, he was employed on a Turko-Persian Boundary 
Commission at Constantinople ; and in 1876 he accompanied tha Turkish army in 
Servia as a British Commissioner. 
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column whicli pui'sued to Ahwaz the Persian force expelled from 
Muhammareh; and a few days later Sir J.Outram applied to the 
Indian authorities to regularise Captain Kemball’s presence on his staff 
hy appointing a loGUf^h tsTiciis in his place at Baghdad. Captain 
KembalPs services on the campaign, as also those of the Rev. 
Mr. Badger, were afterwards highly commended hy Sir J. Ontram, both 
publicly and privately. 

" Pelly,” no doubt the same who a few years late attained distinc- 
tion as Resident in the Persian Gulf and became well known as Sir Lewis 
Pelly, visited Baghdad from Muhammareh in April-May 1867 ; but it 
does not appear in what capacity he was at this time employed. 

The attitude of the Ttu'kish Government during the Anglo-Persian 
"War was, so far as could be judged from the behaviour of their local 
officials at Basrah and Baghdad, favourable to the British. It is true 
that, at the end of February 1857, Rashid Pasha, Governor of Basrah, 
protested in Writing to Captain Kemball against the contemplated 
British attack on Muhammareh, alleging that the place was claimed 
by Turkey ; but Captain Kemball, deputed for the purpose by Sir J. 
Outram, succeeded in inducing him not only to withdraw his objections, 
but also to remove a Turkish war vessel which was stationed at the 
mouth of the Karfin. The argument used by Captain Kemball was, 
apparently, that the rights of Turkey to Muhammareh, whatever they 
might be, could not suffer through the expulsion by the British of the 
Persians, who were at the moment in armed possession; and firing hy 
the Persians, on the 3rd March, upon the British steamer “Comet” 
as she passed Muhammareh seems to have disinclined the Pasha to 
insist on the neutrality of the river, as it had been apprehended that he 
might do. Soon after the capture of Muhammareh by the British 
forces Rashid Pasha betook himself to Baghdad to agitate for the 
transfer of the place to Turkey, and his acting substitute proposed to 
replace the Turkish guardship at the mouth of the Karun ; but the 
latter demand was staved off, and the Pasha’s manoeuvres at Baghdad 
proved ineffectual. Neither step on the part of the Turk had any 
connection with Sir J. Outram’s transient idea, already mentioned, of 
placing Muhammareh in Turkish charge ; hot ii is probable that the 
magnitude of the preparations made by the Persians for the defence 
of Muhammareh was due partly to a fear that Muhammareh, if taken, 
might be handed over by the British to the Turks. 

The Turkish authorities threw no obstacles in the way of the pur- 
chase in Turkish Iraq of transport animals for the British Field Force; 
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but they prohibited their subjects from taking part in the wai*; and they 
even exacted security not to cross the frontier into Persia from those of 
them who were engaged to drive the animals purchased by the British 
Government to Basrah. This last precaution, however, was stated by 
Bashid Pasha himself to be merely a pro formd proceeding, of which the 
real object was to prevent the men employed with the animals from 
passing as an organised body into the British service. Numerous 
bashi-bazouks appeared who presented certificates of having been 
employed with British officers in the Crimean War, but it does not 
appear that their services were accepted. 

The dissolution of the British Field Force in Persia was undertaken 
by Sir 3 . Outram irrespective of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, 
news of which did not reach him till the 7th of June or about a month 
afterwards, when he was at Baghdad. He was probably to some extent 
aware of the critical state of affairs in India, for on the 27 th April he 
had referred to ^rthe mutinous spirit so extensively displayed in the 
Bengal army and had remarked that, as at present constituted, the 
Bengal Army never can be depended on but he seems at first to have 
been under the impression that troops which he was being urged to 
send back to India were required for service not there but in China. 
Although his instructions from England did not authorise him to reduce 
the force in Persia until the Treaty of Peace concluded had been ratified 
by the Shah, he decided to send away [a portion of it without waiting for 
official information of that event, which, however, almost immediately 
reached him. A Field Force order, dated Muhammareh, the 9th May 
1857, directed that the following troops should be held in readiness to 
embark for India;* H. M.'’s Hth Dragoons, the 3rd Troop of 
Horse Artillery, the 2nd Light Field Battery, and the reserve Companies 
of Artillery, H. M.^s 4th Eegiment of Foot, H. M.'^s 78th High- 
landers, the 2nd European Light Infantry, the Light Battalion, and 
the Madras Sappers and Miners. On the 17th May the evacuation of 
Muhammareh by the Second Division was completed, the sloop of war 
Clive alone remaining to prevent the re-occupation of the place by 
the Persians, and General Havelock and his staff sailed for India, where 
as one t of the officers of the party on board wrote, new field for 
adventure, though a melancholy one for military distinction, opened out 
to the comrade regiments in Persia.*'^ The 28rd Native Light Infantry 


* As a matter of fact this regiment had already sailed on and before the 3rd May. 
t Captain G. H. Hunt : — see his Outram and Kaveloch’s Persian Campaiqnf page 
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and Native Infantry were transferred to the 1st Division^ which 
was left, under the command of General Jacob, in occupation of Bushehr 
and Kharag and consisted of the following units : the 8rd Light Cavalry, 
Sind Irregular Horse, Poona Irregular Horse, and Aden Troop,* forming 
a cavalry brigade under Brigadier Steuart ; the 4th Troop of Horse 
Artillery, 3rd, 5th and 8th t Ligh PielJ Batteries, and 3rd Company of the 
2nd and 4th Company of the 4th Artillery Battalion, commanded as an 
artillery brigade by Lieutenant-Colonel Trevelyan, with two companies 
of Sappers and Miners; the 20th and 26th Native Infantry, mating one 
infantry brigade under Colonel Macan ; and the 4th Native Infantry, 
2 3rd Native Light Infantry and 2nd Baluch Battalion making another 
under Colonel Honner. On the 23rd May the strength of the Bushehr 
force was approximately 7,000 men, of all arms, the European troops 
(except some artillery) having by then left for India. The troop of Horse 
Artillery and two batteries were afterwards sent away, and other reduc- 
tions also must have been effected, for on the 17th June, the day of Sir 
J. Outram^s own departure for Karachi, the Bushehr force consisted, 
excluding officers but including the garrison on Kharag, of 1,200 cavalry, 
278 artillery, 3,739 infantry, and 214 Sappers and Miners, — in all 5,431 
fighting men of whom only 202 (artillery) were Europeans. The sick in 
hospital numbered 534, or about 10 per cent, of the whole, but their 
ailments were mostly trifling. On the departure of Sir J . Outram the 
political as well as military charge devolved on General Jacob. 

The military results of the war, notwithstanding its short dui’ation, 
were perfectly conclusive. Nowhere had the Persian forces, though 
fighting in every case on ground chosen by themselves and with a great 
numerical superiority on their side, shown anj- ability to withstand a 
British attack ; and it is probable, besides, thai after the capture and 
destruction of the Persian magazines at Bushehr, Chah Kutah, Burazjan 
and Muhammareh, little war material remained in the country, the 
Persian armies of Ears and Arahistan being thereafter certainly reduced, 
as regards ammunition, to the supply that they happened to be carrying 
with them in the field. The excellent conduct of the British troops in camp 
and on the march enhanced the political values of their victories ; Sir 
J. Outram observed, in his order breaking up the Field Force, that 
scarcely one instance of misconduct on the part of any individual had 
been brought to his notice during the whole campaign, and the Govern- 
ment of India thought themselves justified in remarking, in a notifica- 


* When the Aden Troop arrived in the Persian Gulf, or when it left, is not clear, 
t The 8th Light Field Battery had only just arrived from India by sailing ships. 
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tion published on the 6th November 1857, that ^^the British troops leave 
behind them in Persia a reputation, not for valour alone, but for dis- 
cipline, moderation and justice/^ In addressing the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs regarding his dealings with the Arab tribes Sir J, 
Outram, shortly before his departure from Persia, wrote : — 

It will be as satisfactory to your Lordship as it is to myself, to Imow, that whilst 
oar relations with the Arab tribes have been carried on in the most friendly spirit, in no 
one instance has their presumed loyalty to the Shah been tampered with, neither have 
we fettered ourselves with a single after engagement towards them. 

“ Their only regret seemed to be, that we were not to continue in permanent posses- 
sion of their country, and when it is remembered that such sentiments were expressed 
after our victorious troops had occupied their soil for nearly two months, the fact re- 
flects the highest credit upon the discipline and morale of our Anglo-Indian army.” 

But the most convincin g evidence of the moral effect of the war on 
the people of Persia, as distinguished from the Persian Government, was 
supplied by Colonel Taylor, Herat Commissioner, who reported as 
follows more than a year after the ratification of the Treaty of Peace : — 

... during my march through Persia I have observed in many instances the good 
effects of the late occupations by British troops. The whole people of Pars (Southern 
Persia) are loud in their praises of the justice and humanity evinced on every occasion by 
all officers with whom they came into contact ; the treating wounded soldiers and pre- 
senting them with a giatuity on their recovery was contrasted with the conduct of their 
own people, who instantly plundered them of the clothes and money they had received 
from their enemies ; the prompt payment and liberal price given for every necessary 
article has kept up the impression of the unlimited resources of the Government, and the 
wealth of individuals. 

Throughout the country, overtures have been made to me by all classes, and not only 
unsought, but positively discouraged. The soldiers at Shiraz spoke out boldly against 
the Shooja-ool-Moolk (the Hero of Kooshah) and their other officers. The Elkhaneey 
(the most influential man in all Fars) remarked that we could take the low country 
easily enough, but that we should find difficulty in forcing the passes, “ which,” he 
significantly added, ‘'are in my hands.” He continued, “your Government makes a 
mistake in not placing chiefs in higher positions : when Fars is annexed, confer the 
rank of Colonel, etc., and do not limit them to soobadars and jemadars.” The eldest 
son of the Tungistan chief, who has the sole control of everything, said with much 
emphasis, that the next time British troops came into Persia, he should join them 
bodily with every efficient man, without even waiting for a guarantee for the future. 

To all these overtures I gave a general assurance that the English Government was 
not disposed to weaben Persia, but rather keep her strong, as was manifested by the 
mild chastisement inflicted on the occasion of the last war ; but, I added, that their 
appreciation of the justice, humanity, and liberality of the English officers could not 
fail to afford satisfaction to the Governor-General. 

At the conclusion of the operations the relations between the British 
and Persian military chiefs were friendly, though not close ; and no 
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bittGrness in r6ga»rd to tli6 ©vonts of thG war was inaiiifGstGd. by tho 
Persian Government, unless in the punishment of some of their own 
officers and soldiers by whose cowardice they had been disgraced* 

The result of the campaign gave keen satisfaction to the Nawab 
Iqbal-ud-Dauleh, a British political pensioner at Baghdad, as may be 
gathered from the following lines written by Sir J . Outram to General 
Jacob at Bushehr on the 13th May 1857 ; 

I send an original letter, and its ti’anslation, from a member of the royal family of 
Oude, who resides at Bagdad, and was by some considered the rightful heir to that 
throne, when the ex4dng succeeded. I would not, of course, accept his proffered present 
for the troops, referred to in his letter ; but, perhaps, you may think it right to com- 
municate to them the warm congratulations of their countryman, which Kemball as- 
sures me are perfectly sincere ; for the Nawah has always stood up manfully for the 
character of the Indian soldiers when sneered at, as heretofore the Bagdadecs, and Per- 
sians especially, were wont to indulge in (^7c). 

The gift offered was not accepted ; but the Nawab^s letter was com- 
municated to the native troops and was acknowledged by General Jacob 
on their behalf in cordial and characteristic terms. 

A Treaty of Peace, terminating the war, was signed at Paris on the 4th 
March 1857, the Persian plenipotentiary being the same PajTukh Khan, 
a Kashani, who had conducted the abortive negotiations at Constanti- 
nople in 1856 on the part of his Government ; he was rcwai'dcd by the 
Shah with a jewelled girdle valued at £10,000, and not long afterwards 
he was promoted to the Ministership of the Interior with the title of 
Amin-ud-Dauleh, The slowness of communications at the time pre- 
judiced both parties to the peace, for intelligence of the Britislj victory 
of Khushab did not reach Paris in time to influence the discussion of 
the terms, while on the other hand the news of the conclusion of peace 
arrived too late in the Persian Gulf to save the Persians their crowning 
humiliation at Muhammareh. The Treaty was the result of the occu- 
pation of Rishehr and Bushehr alone. 

Its main provisions were : the establishment of perpetual peace and 
friendship between Britain and Persia from the date of exchange of 
ratifications, which was to take place within three months ; the release 
of prisoners of war on both sides ; a complete amnesty for all Persian 
subjects who might have compromised themselves by their relations 
with the British forces during the war ; the withdrawal by the Persians 
of their troops and officials, within three months after ratification, from 
Herat and every other part of Afghanistan ; the relinquishment by 
Persia of all claims to sovereignty over, and demands for proofs of 
obedience from, the principality of Heiat, recognition by her of the 
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independence of Herat and the whole of Afghanistan^ entire abstinence on 
her part for the future from interference in the internal affairs of Afghan- 
istan^ the submission of her differences with Herat and Afghanistan 
thereafter to British mediation^ and the intervention of Britain — when 
appealed to by the Persian Government — ^for the purpose of adjusting 
such differences ; the restriction of Persian military operations in Afghan- 
istan^ in event of the failure of British mediation^ to purely tempor- 
ary measures ; the release without ransom of all Afghan political prison- 
ers and detenm in Persia^ provided a corresponding release were made 
by the Afghan authorities^ the process to be carried out (if necessary) 
by a Commission of British and Persian representatives ; the establish- 
ment of consular officers of all ranks by either country in the dominions 
of the other on the footing of the most favoured nation, their recognition 
correspondingly, and the mutual treatment on a similar basis of 
subjects and trade; the return of the British Mission to Tehran 
and its reception there with certain prescribed apologies and 
ceremonies ; the appointment, within three months after the return of 
the Mission, of a Persian Commissioner to enquire, in conjunction with 
a British Commissioner, into the pecuniary claims of British subjects 
against the Persian Government, and the liquidation within a year of 
such claims as should be held proved, also the settlement of similar * 
claims of Persian and other subjects who until the departure of the 
British Mission had been under British protection and had not since 
renounced it ; the abandonment by the British Government, for the future, 
of the right of protecting Persian subjects not actually in the employ- 
ment of the British Legation or of British consular officers, provided 
that no such right were accorded to or exercised by other foreign powers 
in Persia, and the enjoyment by the British Government, its servants 
and subjects, in Persia, of the same privileges and immunities as were 
enjoyed by the most favoured foreign power, its servants and subjects ; 
and finally, the renewal of the Agreement of August 1851 relating to 
the slave trade. The penultimate Article of the Treaty ran : 

Immediately on the exchange of the ratifications of this Treaty, the British 
troops will desist from all acts of hostility against Persia, and the British Government 
engages further that as soon as the stipulations in regard to the evacuation by the 
Persian troops of Herat and the Afghan territories, as well as in regard to the 


^ A case belonging to this category, that of Mir 'AH Naqi Khan, dragged on till 
1863, when Mr. Eastwick succeeded in settling it personally with H. M. the Shah. 
The Persian Commissioner had persistently refused to discuss it, while the British 
Government considered its settlement a point of honour, and it had given rise to an 
eiiormous mass of correspondence. 
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reception of the British mission at Tehran, shall have been carried into full effect, 
the British troops shall, without delay, he withdrawn from all parts, places, and 
islands belonging to Persia; b ut the Biitish Government engages that, during this 
intei-val, nothing shall be designedly done by the Commander' of the British troops to 
weaten the allegiance of the Persian subjects towards the Shah, which allegiance it is, 
on the contrary, their earnest desii-e to confirm 

An Annexure to the Treaty laid down in detail the satisfaction to 
be afforded to Mr, Murray on arrival at Tehran. 

No previous Treaty or Agreement between Britain and Persia was 
revived by the Treaty of Peace, except that of August 1851, as already 
mentioned. 


The moderation of the terms arranged excited some surprise, 
especially in Persia itself, where the Sadr A"zam, whose policy of irrita- 
tion and defiance had provoked the war, on learning that his own dis- 
missal was not required, breathed a fervent “ God be praised ! ; but 

the same moderation no doubt prevented a reaction in Persia against 
the settlement when, later, the difficulties of Britain in the Indian 
Mutiny declared themselves. General Jacob, it is true, held that 
'Arabistan, Bushehr, and Kharag should have been permanently incor- 
porated with the British dominions ; and Sir J . Outram himself was in 
favoTU-, as will be shown further on, of the retention of Kharag, but the 
conclusion of peace without reference to him robbed him of an oppor- 
tunity of making recommendations on the subject. 


Mission of 
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The Treaty was ratified by the Shah on the iJjth April 1857 ; and 
the ratifications were exchanged at Baghdad, where Mr. Murray then 
was, on the 2nd May. 

On the evacuation of Mnhammareh, on the 17th May, Sir J. Outram 
proceeded to Baghdad, accompanied by Captain Kemball, Political 
Agent in Turkish ^Iraq, partly to confer with Mr. Murray on the sub- 
ject of a proposed political mission to Herat, and partly to arrange, with 
Captain KembalVs help, for the disposal of the land transport left over 
from the expedition. He arrived at Baghdad about the 23rd May and 
seems to have left it again about the 8th June. Mr. Murray thought 
he found warrant for the despatch of a mission to Herat in the article 
of the Treaty relating to the mutual release of Afghan and Persian poli- 
tical prisoners and detenus, which Sir J. Outram considered irrelevant, 
and he was anxious that strict search should be made for Persian secret 
agents in Herat, which to Sir J. Outram appeared inexpedient ; but the 
latter thought that a mission to Herat might be advisable, if its sole 
object was to ascertain that the Persians had really withdrawn, from 
Afghanistan ; and he proposed Captain (Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel) R. L, 
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Taylor of the 18th Native Infantry, as a suitable emissary. Colonel Taylor 
was eventually ordered to Herat, where he arrived in December 1857, was 
well received by Sultan Ahmad Khan, the new ruler, and remained till 
the following March, returning to Bushehr on his way to India at the 
beginning of June 1858, 

Meanwhile Mr. Murray had returned to Tehran on the 18th July Eetum of the 
1867 ; and, all the requirements of the Treaty in regard to his reception ® 

having been honourably executed, preparations were made for the evacu- 
ation by the British troops of Bushehr and Kharag. 


On the 2nd October 1857 Bushehr was evacuated by the British 
troops and Commander Felix Jones resumed his duties as Resident there ; and Kharag, 
but a garrison, including the 23rd Native Light Infantry, was temporari- 
ly left, under the command of Brigadier Honner, upon Kharag Island. 1S58. 
Meanwhile the Persians continued to occupy Lash-Juwain in Sistan, 

Eventually, beginning in December 1857, the British garrison on Kharag 
was also withdrawn, the process being finally completed on the 4th 
February 1858. 


After the war the relations of Britain and Persia resumed an ami- 
cable course ; but for a number of years, apart from telegraph ojierations 
to be mentioned presently, apathy was the principal characteristic of 
British policy in regard to Persian affairs. After the serious military 
reverse which they sustained in Turkistan in 1860, the Persian Govern- 
ment once more sought to obtain British officers for the Persian army ; 
but their proposals were coldly received by the British Government, and 
the negotiations ultimately* broke down on a question of the proportion 
in which the cost of the arrangements should be divided between Persia 
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and India. 


The Persian request for British military officers was renewed in 1870, 
when it was again ignored ; and thereafter the guidance of Persia in 
military affairs passed into the hand of foreigners of other nations. 

The construction of lines of telegraph in and across Persia between Die Anglo- 

^ Persian 

1861 and 1870, on British advice and by British agency, was a work of telegraphs, 
great magnitude and in its result conferred vast advantages on the 1861—1870* 
country. It had an excellent and happy effect on Anglo-Persian rela- 
tions, besides which it maintained British prestige in Persia and kept on 


=*The loss of this opportunity is bewailed by the principal writers on British policy 
in Persia— see Rawlinson’s England and Enssia in the East, page 101, and Lord 
Curzon’s Persia, pages 586-7 — and possibly, bad it been embraced, the situation 
of Persia at the present time would have been more favourable than it is. 


188 
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foot a body of British officers possessing Persian experience, —two results 
which, in the atmosphere of indifference to Persia then prevailing in 
British official circles, could not otherwise have been attained. A full 
account of the telegraph operations in Persia will be found in the 
Appendix on the Telegraphs of the Persian Gulf. 

Difficulties in regard to the position of the boundary between Persia 
and Kalat having arisen in connection with the passage of a telegraph 
line through Makran^ a joint Anglo-Persian Boundary Commission was 
suggested in 1869, formed in 1870, and resulted in September 1871 in 
the acceptance by the Shah of a frontier proposed by Colonel Golds- 
mid, the British Commissioner. Details concerning this Commission and 
its work ai’e given in the chapter on the history of Persian Makran. 

The establishment of telegraphs drew the attention of commercial 
Europe to Persia, and projects for the exploitation of the natural and 
industrial resources of the country followed as a matter of course. Mirza 
Husain Khan, the enlightened Prime Minister whom the Shah called to 
office in 1871, showed from the first a strong disposition to a good under- 
standing, of an active and practical character, with Britain. He did 
what lay in bis power to remove an evil impression that had been pro- 
duced in Persia by the establishment of close relations between the 
Government of India and the Amir of Afghanistan in 1869 ; he combated 
the idea, prevalent in Persia, that in the frontier difficulties between 
Persia and Turkey, which had become acute, Britain inclined perversely 
to favour the Turks ; and he facilitated, so much as he could, the adjust- 
ment of differences which arose between Britain and Persia in regard to 
the Makran and Sistan boundaries and to Bahrain affairs. But the 
supreme effort of his policy, which aimed at the regeneration of Persia 
through the identification of her interests with those of Great Britain 
was the Beuter Concession, granted on the 25th July 1872, not long 
before the ShaVs first journey to Europe. The concessionaire was Baron 
Julius de Reuter, a naturalised British subject ; and the scope of the 
concession itself will appear from the following description of it by* 
Sir H. Rawlinson : 


This gigantic monopoly, at which Europe stood aghast, comprised the following 
items : the construction of a railway from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, with any 
number of subsidiary branches; the laying down of tramways throughout the 
Kingdom ; the exclusive working of all the Persian mines, excepting those of gold and 
silver ; the introduction of works of irrigation on whatever scale was deemed expedient ; 
the establishment of a national bank ; the issue of a loan of six millions sterling, with 
a Persian guarantee of 5 per cent, interest, and 2 per cent, sinking fund ; together 


England and Bussia in the Eastj page 125. 
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with a right to initiate all remunerative public works, such as lighting with gas, pay- 
ing and embellishing the capital ; making roads, bridges and embankments ; postal and 
telegraphic extensions ; mills, factories, and workshops, etc., and finally a farm of the 
entire customs of the empire for a period of 25 years. The Grant Vizier, who, with 
his confidential adviser, Mirza MaloomKhan, now minister in England, was responsible 
for this extraordinary delegation of Imperial powers to the hands of a private company , 
no doubt considered that he had suflSciently protected the interest of the Persian 
Crown, by providing that 20 per cent, of the net profits of the Railway and 15 per 
cent, of all other net profits should accrue to the Government ; while in respect to the 
customs, he had stipulated that the aggi*egate proceeds of the present time should be 
augmented for five years by an annual fixed sum of £20,000^ and during the remainder 
of the term by a transfer to the Shah of 60 per cent, of the difference between the 
present farm and the actual proceeds. 

The concession evoked a storm of indignation in Russia, and eventu- 
ally in Persia itself, where a nationalist party had begun to take shape 
and chafed against alienation to foreigners of,* the complete and exclu- 
sive control of the whole industrial resources of the empire for a period 
of seventy years.^^ In the autumn of 1873, on his return from his tour 
in Europe, the Shab found it necessary, in view of the excited state of 
public opinion, to rescind the concession entirely. The caution money, 
amounting to £40,000 was declared forfeited to the Persian Government 
on the ground of failure by the concession-holder to carry out what he 
bad undertaken to perform within a given period ; and for sixteen years, 
though forfeiture was unjust, the money was not repaid. 

Tt has already been mentioned that Nasir-ud-Din Shah, in the course 
of a European tour, paid a visit to England in 1873. He was attended 

during his stay there by Sir A. B. Kemball, formerly Assistant Resident 
at Bushehr and Political Agent in Turkish Hraq. There is no doubt 
that an effort was made in England by the Shah and his Prime Minister, 
Mirza Husain Khan, who accompanied him, to elicit some admission 
from the British Foreign Office of the importance of Persia as afactor in 
the defence of India, and some promise of support ; but it was not 
deemed expedient by the Statesmen to whom they applied to approach 
Russia, ofiended and alarmed as she then was by the still uncancelled 
Reuter Concession, on the subject of an express renewal of the Russo- 
British assurances jointly extended to Muhammad Shah on his acces- 
sion j and the conversations ended merely in agreement as to the desir- 
ability of cordial and sympathetic relations being maintained between 
Britain and Persia. The Shah is also understood to have expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the award of the British Commissioner in the Sistan 
boundary case ; but no modification of the award resulted. 
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JEn^land and Rmsia in the East, Page 125, 
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On the 14ith June 1882 a permanent Convention between Britain and 
Persia in regard to the slave trade was substituted for the provisional 
agreement of 1851, which, renewed by the Treaty of Peace of 1857, had 
till then remained in force. This Convention is noticed in the special 
Appendix on the Slave Trade in the Persian Gulf Region. 

The years 1888 to 1892 were marked by great British financial and 
commercial activity in Persia, and witnessed the grant of various conces- 
sions to British subjects and the initiation of a number of British enter*- 
prises, some of which had been long under discussion. 

The opening of the Lower Karun to international navigation may he 
regarded as a British achievement, inasmuch as it was brought 
about by British diplomacy ; it is dealt with fully elsewhere, in the 
chapter on the history of ^Arabistan. 

Banking operations were begun in Persia, in 1888, by the New 
Oriental Bank Corporation, which opened agencies in various Persian 
towns ; but this society withdrew from the country two years later in 
favour of the Imperial Bank of Persia, a concession for the establishment 
of which was granted by the Shah in 1889 to Baron de Reuter, pre- 
viously holder of the famous concession of 1872. The Baiilris conces- 
sion was for 60 years, during which it was to enjoy a monopoly of 
issuing bank notes, as well as the exclusive right of working mines (with 
certain exceptions) throughout Persia, the views of its founders not 1)eing 
restricted to operations of a purely financial character. The retirement 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank from Persia in 1893, the Imperial Bank 
of Persia simultaneously withdrawing from Baghdad, left the latter for 
the time being in sole possession of the Persian field, The Bank is at the 
present day one of the most promiment institutions in Persia, enjoys an 
almost official status, and has been the parent of other British undertak- 
ings. 

No political interest seems to attach to the Shakes second visit to 
England, which was paid in 1889, in the course of his third European 
tour. He remained in England about a month, attended by Sir H, D. 
Wolff, who then held the office of British Minister at Tehran. 

In March ' 1889 Sir H. Drommond Wolff, His , Britannic Magesty^s 
Minister at Tehran, obtained from the Shah an iinportant engagement 
conferring on Britain preferential rights of railway construction in South- 
ern Persia. In form it was an autograph letter from the Shah to his 
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Ministei for Foreign Affairs; it was ante-dated 16th September 1888 ; 
and the important portion of it ran as follows : — 

Convey these commands to His Excellency, the (British) Minister Plenipotentiary, 
even give him this very autograph, in order that he may keep it and be satisfied that 
Our former promise with regard to priority of the English Government and the 
Company of that Government over others in the construction of a Southern Railway 
to Tehinin continues to hold good ; and certainly, whenever railway concessions in the 
north are given to others, immediately a concession for a railway from Tehran to 
Shushtar, or such a one, will be given to the English Company ; and, of course then the 
clauses and conditions will also be examined in order that it he to Our advantage and 
interest, and for the benefit of the commerce of both parties; and positively no 
Southern Railway, without consultation with the English Government, will he granted 
to any foreign Company. P. 8 . And it is clear that in Persia nobody will be granted 
permission to construct railways, except it be solely commercial ones j We say so now 
that they may knew it. 

A copy of this letter was communicated to the Russian Minister 
at Tehran in October 1890^ and the assurance which it contained, was 
repeated by the Shah in writing in November 1890., 

In 1890 a concession for the construction and exploitation during 60 
years of a road coiiDecting Tehran with Shushtar or Ahwaz, via Qnin, 
Sultanabad, Burujird, and Khurramabad, was acquired from the original 
concessionaire, a Persian, by the Imperial Bank of Persia, and work was 
commenced ; but means have not np to the present been discovered of 
enabling the road to pass through the disturbed Luristan districts 
between KhuiTamabad and ^Arabistan. In the same year a Mining Rights 
Corporation was formed in order to turn to account the mining privileges 
of the Imperial Bank ; but the operations of this body came to an unsuc- 
cessful end in 189 4^, largely in consequence of borings for oil unsuccess- 
fully undertaken at Daliki and on the island of Qishm, in the Persian 
Gulf region. Also in 1890, a monopoly for the holding of lotteries, and 
another for dealing in tobacco, were unadvisedly granted by the ^ Shah 
during the temporary absence from his side of the Persian Prime Min- 
ister and of the permanent British representative at Tehran. The former 
concession was obtained by a Persian subject, who resold it to a British 
syndicate for £40,000, and the latter by a group of British capitalists. 
The lotteries concession was afterwards cancelled without compensation, 
and the British speculators lost their money — a circumstance which did 
not increase the popularity of Persian -investments in the London market. 
The tobacco concession taken up by an Imperial ,JPobacco Corpora- 
tion in 1891, also led to trouble ; and, a riot in connection with it having 
occurred at Tehran in January 1892, it also was withdrawn, but on pay- 
ment of an indemnity of £500,000 to the investors. 
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At the end of 1890, much dissatisfaction having been caused to the 
British Government by the Eusso-Persian agreement prohibiting the 
construction of railways [in Persia during the next ten years, His 
Majesty the Shah, as a proof of his sincere friendship for England^' 
engaged in writing not to give any concession for the construction of 
tramways south of Tehran without first informing Her Majesty^s Gov- 
ernment who have a preferential right for tramways in South Persia.^' 


British official matters general to the whole of Persia, 1848—18964 


bfependence A problem which exercised the British Government during the reign 
of Nasit-ud-Din Shah, and of which no final ot decided solution seems to 

Persia. have been resLched, was that of the proper place to be aissigned to the 
Tehran Legation in the British diplomatic and political machine. The 
difficulty arose from the equivocal position of Persia itself, in contact 
with Indian questions as that country was and must remain through 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the Persian Gulf, but brought within the 
purview of European diplomacy also by its relations with Russia and 
Turkey. 

1855-69. Until the appointment of the Hon^ble C. A. Murray to be Minister 

at Tehran in 1855, the post of British'representative in Persia had always 
been held, with one exception, by officers of Indian training and experi- 
ence; but, unless in very early times, the instructions on which they 
acted had been framed exclusively in London. 

1859-60. In 1859, on the transference of the Goternment of India fronl the 

Hon'hle East India Company to the Crown, an attempt was made to 
reconcile the conflicting requirements of the situation by placing * the 
Teheran establishment under the charge of the Secretary of State for 
India, instead of the Secretary of State for Foreign AfEains, so as to 
concede the poiut that out Persian interests belonged to Indian rather 
than to European diplomacy, while at the same time the British represent- 
ative at Teheran remained under the direct control of the Ci’own. As 
a subsidiary measure, Indian officers were appointed to the post of 
Minister and Secretary of Legation, and an Indian character was 
geneMly giSrUn to the establishment;'^ The Minister appointed under 
these arrangements Was Sir H. Rawlinson, formerly Political Agent at 


^ Sir H. Rawlinson s England and Russia in th^ East, page 97. 
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Baghdad. In the following year^ however, the decision was reconsi- 
dered and the Tehran Legation replaced under the Foreign Office, Sir 
H. Kawlinson resigning his appointment as Minister, apparently by way 
of protest. 

The question in regard to Tehran was among the subjects submitted 
to a Committee of the House of Commons which was appointed in 1870 
to report on the British diplomatic and consular services ; and their find- 
ing on it, dated 18th May 1871, was worded as follows : 

That, while they have received conflicting evidence of the highest authority, on either 
side of the question, your Committee, on the Whole, incline to the opinion, that the Persian 
iMission should be placed under the authority of the Secretary of State for India; but 
that if the responsible advisers of the Crown decide that such a change is not for the 
public interest, your Committee recommend that the members of the Persian Mission 
generally should be selected by the Secretary of State for Foreign Aiffaii's from Her 
Majesty*s Indian Service, and that the piesent charge of £12,000 a year on the Indian 
revenues f dr “the expense of such a Mission should be diminished, so as to throw a 
laiger proportion of the expense upon Imperial revenues. 

No action was taken on these recommendations, unless such maj be 
traced in subsequent appointments of officers of the Indian army to the 
post of military attache at Tehran, or in the selection in 1894 of Sir 
Mortimer Durand of the Indian Civil Service to be British Minister in 
Persia. 


Relations of Russia with Persia, 184 : 8 — 1896 . 

The relations of Russia and Persia during the reign of Nasir-ud-Din 
Shah present no very salient feature ; but the latter part of the period 
was marked by increasing Russian influence and pressuredn Northern 
Persia, which however, ill accordance with the changed spirit of the times, 
were rather commercial than military in their manifestations. Russian 
political rivalry of Britain in the Persian field still prevailed, and even 
became intense ; but the aspect which it assumed was outwardly 
economic, and the Anglo-Russian understanding of 183di for the main- 
tenance of the independence and integrity of Persia still subsisted and 
was even reaffirmed in 1888. 

On Easter eve, or Easter night, 1851 a daring raid was made by 
independent Turkmans on the Russian naval station of Ashtirada in the 
Caspian ; and, notwithstanding the presence of at least one Russian 
man-of-war, a clean sweep was made of the settlement, some Russians 
being killed, some wounded, and others carried off into captivity. The 
Russians persisted in attributing blame, in connection with this affair, to 
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the Persian Governor of Mazandaran, who was a brother of the Shah ; 
and prudence in the end obliged the Persian Government to comply with 
a Rnsian demand for his removal. This concession by Persia to Russia 
was the basis on which the Anglo-Persian slave trade Agreement of the 
same year, already referred to, was obtained by the British Minister. 

On the outbreak of war between Turkey and Russia in 1853 the 
Shah was solieitedJ)y Prince Dolgoruki, the Russian Minister at Tehran, 
to throw in his lot with Russia and invade the Turkish provinces of 
Erzeroum and '’Iraq. One of the baits displayed to him was the prospect 
of his possessing himself of Baghdad and the Holy Cities of Karbala and 
Najaf, besides other territories ; and it seems to have been promised that 
Russia would support him in either retaining such districts as he might 
conquer, or requiring a heavy price in money for their restitution to 
Turkey. The further inducement was held out of a complete remission, 
in case Persia actively joined in the war, of the balance of the war 
indemnity of 1828 still due by Persia to Russia, or, if matters did not go 
so far, reduction of the balance by such amount as had been spent by 
Persia in military preparations. These proposals were accepted by the 
youDg Shah without reference even to Mirza Agha Khan, his Sadar 
A^zam or Prime Minister, and they were brought to the latteris knowledge 
only through the energetic action of the Turkish Ambassador in Persia, 
who, perceiving indications of what was on foot, threatened to leave 
Tehran unless satisfactory assurances were immediately forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, it would appear, secret orders had been sent by the Shah for 
the assembling of over 50,000 troops at two points near the frontier 
threatening Erzeroum and Baghdad ; and, as is described in the chapter 
on the history of Turkish, ^Iraq, Perso-Turkish relations on the border 
between Muhammareh and Basrah became exceedingly tense. 

The Sadar A^zam, who had in the early days of his power the reputa- 
tion of being an Anglophil, whose rival the Amir Nizam had for that 
very reason been sustained by the Russian Minister, and who at heart 
was probably more anti-Russian than he was anti-British, devoted him- 
self, on becoming aware of what was contemplated, to the task of 
persuading the Shah to refrain from any formal engagement with 
Russia ; and he even suggested that it might be more to Persians advantage 
to ally herself with the coalition then forming against Russia,— a policy 
by which the recovery of the Caucasian districts wrested by Russia from 
Persia might conceivably be attained. The Shah, swayed by these 
counsels, in the end refused to continue the negotiations with Russia ; 
and Prince Dalgoruki, who had already advised his Government of the 
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Shakes entire readiness to enter into their views, found himself placed 
in a highly embarrassing predicament. He argued repeatedly and ve- 
hemently on the subject with the Sadar A^zam, — whom at one interview 
he had the misfortune to strike with his cane,— but to no purpose ; and 
presently he was recalled from Tehran. 

Later the Shah, excited by the news of warlike preparations in 
Europe, once more lent a favourable ear to Eussian overtures for an 
offensive alliance ; but again the Sadr A^zam succeeded in penetrating 
his intentions and in inducing him to repudiate engagements that he had 
formed. 

The Persian Government, it would seem, found it almost impossible to 
abstain from plunging, on one side or the other, into so great and inter- 
esting a struggle as the Crimean war ; and their assistance was next 
offered to the Allies. These, however, declined it and strongly recom- 
mended Persia to remain neutral, which in the end she decided to do ; 
but not until recourse had been had by the Government of India, as 
described in the chapter on the history of Turkish Hraq, to a mild naval 
demonstration in the Persian Gulf and on the Shatt-al-^Arab. 

After the Crimean war Eussia embarked on a forward policy in Asia, 
and her progress eastwards and southwards seemed for a time to be 
viewed by Persia with a complacent eye. About 1869, however, Eussia^s 
proceedings on the eastern coasts of the Caspian brought the question of 
the Eusso-Persian frontier in that quarter under dispute, and thence- 
forward Persia was again all caution in her dealings with her northern 
neighbour, 

As illustrating the attitude of Eussia in commercial questions during 
the latter part of Nasir-ud-Din Shah^s reign, may be quoted some procee- 
dings which she took in regard to the construction of railways in 
Persia. On the 18th September 1887 the Shah was brought by the 
Eussian Minister at Tehran to sign an agreement binding himself not 
to authorise the construction of any railway or waterway in Persia by 
a foreign company without previous consultation with the Eussian 
Emperor, The engagement was extorted by a threat that, in event of 
a concession being granted without reference to Russia, the Tsar might 
withdraw from his position as a guarantor of the integrity of Persia; 
and it was clearly directed against a British scheme for a railway from 
'Ahwaz to Tehran. As a set-off to the opening of the Lower Karun to 
navigation in October 1888, which was regarded - as a British success, 
the Russian Minister at Tehran in March 1889 obtained from the Shah 
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a written agreement conferring on a Russian Company, not specified, 
the option of undertaking any railways in Persia of which the construc- 
tion might he resolved on during the next five years, during which 
period no other company should be granted permission to construct 
railways. About the same time, as already mentioned, Britain secured 
priority in regard to railway construction in the South of Persia. In 
November 1890 there was substituted for this agreement another by 
which all railway construction in Persia, with one immaterial exception, 
Was interdicted for the following ten years, and in which the (question 
was treated as one exclusively between Russia and Persia. 

As, with the exception of a Belgian line six miles in length, opened 
in July 1888 and connecting Tehran with Shah 'Abdul 'Azim, no 
railwav has as yet been constructed in Persia, the importance of these 
Manoeuvres by Rtissia and of the counteractive meastrres taken by 
Britain cannot be properly rated ; but the facts show that Russia regard- 
ed with alarm the commercial methods introduced into the struggle for 
influence by the Reuter Concession of 1872, and that she felt a policjr 
of obstruction to be the one most conducive to maintenance of her 
prestige. 


Rfeiations of France and other European powers with Persia, 1848— 

1896. 


Prance. Muhammad Shah’s French ofiicers mostly left Persia about 1850, 

as has been already mentioned ; and a later body of French military 
instructors, who made their appearance in Persia in 1859, remained only 
until 1861. In 1855 a perpetual Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
was concluded between Persia and France ; and thereafter, with the 
exception of certain abortive engineering and marcantile schemes in 
’Arabistan, few traces are found of French activity or interest in Persia 
tintil 1895, in which year the French Government obtained an exclusive 
and permanent right, throughout the whole of Persia, of searching fot 
objects of antiquarian interest. 

Other Euro- Treaties of Commerce, of Friendship and Commerce, or of Commerce 
pean nations. Navigation were Concluded at various dates between 1856 and 1873 
between Persia and the United States of America, Austria-Hungary, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
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Spain^* Germany, and Switzerland ; but none of these were of poli- 
tical significance or betokened the existence in Persia of important 
interests on the part of the countries mentioned. 


Relations of Persia and Turkey, 1848—1896. 


The political relations of Persia and Turkey did not cease, during the 
reign of Nasir-ud-Din Shah, to be of importance to both countries j and 
they were, as usual, those of near and generally unfriendly neighbours. 

The question of their common frontier, though settled in principle 
by the second Treaty of Erzeroum (1847), continued to be debated with 
heat and acrimony for many years, and no final settlement was attained. 
Of the proceedings in connection therewith, which are related at length 
in the chapter on the history of Turkish ^ Iraq, the earliest were those of 
4n abortive Delimitation Commission, including British and Russian 
representatives, that lingered in existence from 1848 to 1852, during 
which period the Turks quite unjustifiably appropriated Qotur. 

The Treaty of Erzeroum did not ameliorate the lot of Persian subjects 
in Turkey, maltreatment of whom seems to have reached its height 
about 1848 ; and in 1849 the rights of consular extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion claimed by Persia in Turkey seem to have been set at nought by the 
Turkish Government. 

So late as 1851 Turkey was the sole power, besides Britain and Russia, 
that maintained a representative at Tehran ; and in 1852 Ahmad Vafiq 
Effendi on his arrival as Turkish Ambassador in Persia in succession to 
Sami Effeudi, became engaged in a conflict with the Persian authorities, 
characteristic of both nations, concerning his right to display an Ottoman 
flag at his residence on the analogy of the practice of his British aUd 
Russian colleagues. 

Official encroachments and the misdeeds of border tribes contributed 
to embitter frontier relations ; and a Perso-Turkish Convention, signed 
in 1869, for the maintenance of the sMm which was itself in- 
capable of definition, proved of no effect. The Shah^s visit to Turkish 
^Ir^ (1870-71) temporarily alleviated the friction between the two 
States j but it was renewed, immediately on his departure,by the refusal 
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* There was an earlier Treaty of Commerce (1842) between Persia and Spain. 
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of the Persian Goveniinenfc to surrender a gang of Hanawand outlaws 
who had made of Persia a base for depredations in Turkish territory ; and 
trouble in regard to cultivated land on the border had arisen on the 
confines of Pusht-i-Kuh. Joint Commissions for the definition of the 
frontier assembled at Constantinople in 1874-75 and 1875-76, on the 
second of which Britain and Russia were represented ; but the results 
attained were exceedingly small. 

Meanwhile the difficult questions of the powers of Persian consular 
officers and the immunities of Persian subjects in Turkey were disposed 
of by a Convention between Persia and Turkey dated 20th December 
1875. Strong feeling on these points had threatened to prevent a 
personal meeting between the Shah and the Sultan at Constantinople in 
1873 j but a compromise bad been arranged in time by the united efforts 
of the British and Russian Ambassadors in Turkey. 

In 1877; when, as mentioned in the chapter on the history of Turkish 
^Iraq, there was a dispute between Persia, and Turkey regarding ■ the 
island of Shalhah in the Shatt-al-'^Arab, besides other differences, a war 
being also in lu’ogress between Turkey and Russia,, Persia showed a 
disposition to make common cause with Russia against Turkey. A Persian 
force of about 1,000 men with 200 horses was even collected at 
Muhammareh; hut in the end the Shah^s Government decided to remain 
neutral. 

In. 1878 an Agreement was reached between the Persian and Turkish 
Governments in regard to the conditions under which corpses might be 
imported from Persia into Turkish ^Iraq for burial at the Holy Cities ; 
it replaced or supplemented an earlier Convention on the subject signed 
at Baghdad in 1870, evidently on the occasion of the Shah^s visit, by 
Mid-hat Pasha, Wall of Baghdad, and Mirza Husain Khan, Persian 
Ambassador in Turkey, 

In 1880 Shaikh ^Obaid Ullah, a Kurdish chief and Turkish subject, 
invaded the Urumiyah districts of Persia at the head of a large force 
not ' without encouragement, it was thought, from Turkish officials i 
and there was consternation at Tehran. The invasion failed, however 
of itself ; and in 1881 the leader was deported from his home to Cons- 
tantinople on the representation of various European Governments. In 
1889 trouble occurred on the Perso-Turkish frontier near Khanaqin* 
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Relations of Persia with other States in the Persian Gulf, 

1848-X896, 


In an earlier part of this chapter it appeared that there was in 18‘20 
some difference between the opinions of the Shah of Persia and the Saiyid 
of '’Oman regarding the nature of the right by which the latter sover- 
eign then held possession of Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies^ includ- 
ing Qishm ; and an account^ from the ^Omani point of view, of subse- 
C[uent transactions between the two States relating to the districts in 
question will be found in the chapter on the history of the ^Oman Sulta- 
nate. Here it will be enough to mention the features of the case which 
were most important to the Persian Government. 

The Perso-'^Omani Treaty of 17th November 1856 marked a decided 
strengthening of the position of Persia with reference to Bandar ^ Abbas, 
for it demolished the basis of any claim to independent sovereignty 
which the Saiyid of ^Oman may have been inclined to cherish. The 
Treaty did not clearly define the dependencies of Bandar ^ Abbas, but 
it specified the districts of Shamil and Minab and the islands Qishm and 
Hormuz as connected therewith, and laid down that the whole of these 
must be considered as forming an integral part of the Persian province 
of Pars, Numerous conditions were added to that of payment of 
revenue, making it clear that the status and powers of the ruler of 
^Oman at Bandar ^Abbas were henceforth not to differ from those of any 
other fief -holder under the Persian Crown ; such conditions were liability 
of the Governor of Bandar ^Abbas appointed by the ruler of ^-Oman to 
removal on a bare complaint from the Governor-General of Pars ; the 
non-erection of new fortifications at Bandar ^Abbas town ; rendering of 
high honours to the Governor-General of Pars, should he visit Bandar 
^Abbas ; the flying of the Persian flag on all occassions ; the furnishing of 
necessary assistance to Persian military expeditions ; and the surrender of 
fugitives from Persian jurisdiction to the Persian authorities. 

It is noteworthy that in one of the ultimata presented by Britain 
to Persia in 1856, before the Anglo-Persian war, the grant of a lease 
of Bandar ^ Abbas to the Saiyid of ^Oman figured among the British 
demands ; but the matter found no place in the Treaty of Peace in 1857, 
being then known to have been settled by direct negotiation between 
Oman and Persia. 
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1868. 


The terms of the Agreement of 1868, whereby, on British advice, 
the Persian Government granted a fresh lease of Bandar 'Abbas and its 
dependencies to the Sultan of 'Oman, were even more stringent than 
those of the Treaty of 1856 in their assertion of Persian sovereignty over 
the districts and islands concerned. The items specidcally included in the 
new lease were Bandar 'Abbas, meaning the town of that name; the 
district of Shamil, in which Taziyan and 'Isin, separately mentioned in 
the Agreement, are at the present day comprised; the districts of 
Minab and Biyaban ; the islands of Qishm and Hormuz ; and the 
part of Khamir, which is now in the district of Bastak. The Sultan's 
Governor of Bandar 'Abbas was required to acknowledge in 
writing his subjection to the Persian Government ; the moat surround* 
ing the Bandar 'Abbas fort was to be permanently filled up ; the Persian 
flag was to be flown at Bandar 'Abbas, where several persons in 
charge of it, as also a passport writer on the part of the Persian 
Government, were to be allowed to reside ; a salute was to be 
fired on the Shah’s birthday; individuals who had served the 
Shah at Bandar 'Abbas were to be well treated instead of being 
molested; the Sultan’s Governor was not to interfere with places 
unmentioned in the lease, even such as might formerly have been under 
Masqat; the Governor \vas to receive the Governor-General of Pars 
and the Governor of Laristan with every mark of honour and respect in 
case of their visiting Bandar 'Abbas for recreation and sport ; he was to 
furnish with guides and provisions such forces as the Governors-Geueral 
of Pars and Kirman might send in the direction of Makran and 
Baluchistan; he was to be changed at once if any act of his should be 
disapproved by the Governor-General of Pars ; refugees from Pam and 
Laristan were to be handed over to the Persian Government ; the oflBcers* 
of foreign Governments were to be excluded from tho leased districts, 
and the Sultan of 'Oman was to arrange for the defence of the ports, 
was to prevent " all inteference and intrusion of strangere, whether 
under friendly pretext or otherwise," and was not to allow any foreign 
vessel to make use of the anchorages ; the Sultan was not to sublet tho 
districts to any other Government; and duties on goods at Bandar 'Abbas 
were to be levied according to a former scale, and not at Masqat 
rates. 


*The Government ol India tbonght it unnecesswy to piotest against any part of th's 
Article, which treaty rights in Peraa would render innocuous in so far as the British 
Government and British subjects were concerned. 
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In less than two months after its execution the lease of Bandar 
^Abbas to 'Oman was determined by a change of Sultans at Masqat, 
and no other was ever granted. This was the end of the long-standing 
connection between Masqat and Bandar 'Abbas. 

Proceedings by which the Persian Government from time to time 
intimated that they harboured a claim to the Bahrain Islands are 
described in full in the chapter on the history of Bahrain. 

In 1859, when Bahrain was threatened by the Wahhabis, the Shaikh, 
ignoring his close relations with the British Government, appealed to the 
Shah of Persia and the Sultan of Turkey for protection ; and one result 
of his appeal was the arrival in Bahrain of a Persian Agent, who hoisted 
the Persian flag and proclaimed Persian sovereignty, but with brief 
success. 

In 1869 Persia entered a protest against strong action which had 
recently been taken by the British Government in Bahrain, chiefly on the 
ground that previous notice had not been given to Persia ; and in reply 
a pledge was volunteered by Her Majesty's Government without admit- 
ting the Persian pretensions to sovereignty implied, that in future the 
Persian Government should be fully informed of any punitive measures 
to which the British Government might find it necessary to resort in 
Bahrain. Renewed disturbances obliged the British authorities again to 
inteivene forcibly in Bahrain before the end of the year, and the Shah's 
Government were duly apprised and made no objection to the opera- 
tions ; but they protested against interference with a Persian emissary to 
Bahrain which had been exercised in the course of the same. 

In 1886 the Shah, in conversation with the British Minister at 
Tehran, claimed the sovereignty of Bahrain and quoted the assurance 
given by the British Government in 1869 as an admission thereof; but 
he did not press the matter, and the counter statement of their views 
drawn up by Her Majesty's Government remained undelivered. 

Later, evidence came into the possession of the British authorities 
which showed that in 1887 a scheme had been approved by the head of 
the Persian Ministry for the seizure of Bahrain by the Shaikh of 
Qatar, apparently in the Persian interest ; but this design did not 
reach the point of practical action. 

In 1887-88 overtures for the establishment of Persian suzerainty over 
Trucial 'Oman were made by a Persian agent, *Sartip Haji Ahmad 


• This man was a needy adventurer who hopedito benefit himself by pushing the 
supposed scheme of Persian statesmen in the G-ulf. His action at Lingeh is noticed 
further on in this chapter. 
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Khan, to the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi, Dibai, and Umm-al-Qaiwain. 
These were, to all appearance, connected with the Bahrain plan of 1887 
and were equally resultless j and the Persian Government repudiated 
their emissary’s proceedings, a full account of which will be found in the 
chapter on the history of Trucial ’Oman. 


After 1888 no political relations or coirespondence between the 
Persian Government and the independent Arab principalities of the 
Persian Gulf can be traced ; but in 1892-93 a sort of petty war seems to 
have been in progress between the inhabitants of Persian coast villages 
and those of ports on the Arabian littoral opposite. In June 1892 a 
Bahrain boat was looted by armed men at Tibin in Shibkuh, and cash 
and goods to the amount of Ks. 880 were said to have been carried off. 
In August following, a determined attack was made upon the village of 
Kashkunar in the Gabandi valley by A1 Bu Fakhra (Huwalah) natives 
of the place who had emigrated to Qatar some time previously, seven 
Kashkunaris being killed and property valued at Rs. 70,000 Qrans 
plundered. Kashkunar, it will be remembered, is closely connected with 
Tibin, as Qatar is with Bahrain. The Kashkunar people afterwards 
retaliated by seizing three boats from Qatar, whereupon the Shaikh of 
Qatar complained to the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, hut was 
told that, unless he restrained his subjects from committing offences, he 
must expect them to suffer from repi'isals. Also in 1892, however, a 
boat from Jazeh on the Persian coast was attacked near Wakrah in 
Qatar and several of the crew were killed. Boats belonging to Bahrain 
were again plundered or seized by inhabitants of Basatin in April 1893, 
and by Bustanu people in the following September, the villages of the 
robbers being apparently the places so named in the Gabandi Valley. 
It does not appear that redress was afforded or sought by the Persian 
Government in any of the above cases, which they were content simply 
to ignore. 


A general spirit of lawlessness was perhaps abroad on the Persian 
coast at this time, for at the end of 1892 or beginning of 1893 a Ras-al- 
Khaimah boat was attacked at Khargu Island and a slave taken from it 
by the robbers, while another Ras-al-Khaimah vessel was dealt with in a 
manner little, if at all, short of criminal by the Persian Deputy- 
Governor of Bandar ’Abbas, 
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General, administrative, and internal history of the Persian 
Coast and Islands, 1848-1872, and their general history, 1872- 
1896. 


We have seen that Shaikh Nasir III, the head of the old ruling 
family of Bushehr, was reappointed to the government of that town and 
its dependencies in 1845 after many vicissitudes of fortune. After 
his reinstatement difficulties, due chiefly to hostile action by Baqir Khan, 
the chief of Tangistan, came upon him thick and fast. On the main- 
land the Tangistanis attacked and captured Tul Siyah, raided the district 
of Rud-hilleh, sweeping off the livestock and all the other property of 
the inhabitants, and treacherously put to death the Shaikh of Ahmadi, 
near whose village, afterwards destroyed by them, they sustained a 
severe check and lost some 50 of their best men. This state of matters, 
by interfering with the trade of Bushehr and making the revenue of the 
Shaikh^s outlying districts irrecoverable, caused him great financial 
embarrassment, especially as he was obliged to maintain a large garrison 
for the defence of the town ; and there were at Shiraz, in the neighbour- 
hood of His Royal Highness Bahram Mirza, Governor- General of Fars, 
those who were ready to take advantage of the Shaikh^s difficulties, if 
they had not even created them by inciting Baqir Khan to attack him. 
The chief enemy of Shaikh Nasir at Shiraz was Muhammad Ali Khan, 
known as the Nizam-ul-Mulk, who for various reasons may he con- 
jectured to have been closely connected with the Haji Qawwam, 
Kalantar of Shiraz, by far the most influential man of the day in 
Southern Persia. The Qawwam, it may be observed, was a son of Haji 
Ibrahim, that minister by whose desertion of the Zand cause the estab- 
lishment of the Qajar dynasty in Persia was greatly facilitated. 

There was consequently no reason for astonishment when, on the 3nd 
October 1849, an emissary of the Government of Pars charged with the 
removal of Shaikh Nasir arrived at Bushehr. This was Muhammad 
Hashim Khan, a nephew of the Haji Qawwam ; and his first step was to 
obtain an interview at the British Residency with Major Hennell, the 
Resident. He informed Major Hennell that he had been commissioned 
to invite Shaikh Nasir to proceed to Shiraz for a settlement of his 
accounts, which were greatly in arrear, and to prepare the way for Mirza 
Mehdi Khan, whom the Nizam-ul-Mulk, his brother, having obtained a 
grant of Bushehr and some adjacent districts, had appointed to represent 
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him locally. Muhammad Hashim Khan delivered to the Resident a 
letter, to the same effect, from the Grovernor- General ; and he seemed to 
hope that the Resident would offer to prevent the escape of Shaikh Nasir 
hy sea ; but in this, needless to say, he was disappointed. The Persian 
emissary then visited Shaikh Nasir, to present his credentials; and the 
Shaikh the same day called on Major Hennell, accompanied only hy 
Shaikh Muhammad, the Shaikh of the Dumukh Arabs of Chah Kutah, 
to ask his advice. The Dumukh Shaikh, who had heard that B^ir 
Khan of Tangistan was to be associated at Btishehr with Mirza Mehdi 
Khan as his principal adviser, recommended resistance, and in the last 
resort flight ; while Shaikh Nasir said that he would in the first instance 
appeal to the clemency of the Prince-Governor, and thereafter if 
unsuccessful, fly or resist as circumstances might dictate. Major Hennell 
recommended Shaikh Nasir to eschew extreme measures, and rather to 
comply with the order summoning him to Shiraz, — a piece of advice 
which the Shaikh seemed loath to accept from dread of the power of 
his rival the Nizam-ul-Mulk at head-quarters, and one which the 
Government of Bombay afterwards characterised as somewhat impru- 
dent, regard being had to the results which might have followed on its 
being accepted. 

Ill the end Shaikh Nasir solved the problem by putting Muhammad 
Hashim and his attendants into a boat on the night of the 4th October 
and sending them over to Shif on the mainland, where they were set 
ashore with an exhortation to make the best of their way to Shiraz. 

This expedient was unavailing, however, except as a means of gaining 
time; and in the end Shaikh Nasir was persuaded to visit Shiraz, 
whence he was sent a prisoner to Tehran. The Governor-General of 
Pars,* His Royal Highness Firuz Mirza, then appointed a son of the 
Haji Qawwam of Shiraz to the Governorship of Bushehr; but in 
October 1860 Shaikh Husain, an uncle of Shaikh Nasir, who had 
already once usurped possession of Bushehr in 1839, took upon himself 
the administration of the place and was able for a short time to retain it. 
Shaikh Husain, who did not cease to profess loyalty to Tehran while he 
defied the mandates of Shiraz, and who at the same time cultivated 
a good understanding with the British Resident, is described by a 


* Prince FirUz Mirza, wbo succeeded Prince Babram Mirza at Shiraz about tbe 
heginning of 1860, was an uncle of the Shah, and his age at this time was about 3. 
He was a strong and energetic ruler, especially in his treatment of crime, and generally 
respected in spite of his grasping avarice. 
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Britisli traveller ^ who saw him at this time as an elderly man, mild and 
good-tempered in appearance^ facetious in conversation, but courageous 
and energetic in action and reputed faithless and cruel to a degree rare 
even in Persia. His personal following, on which alone he could depend 
in a crisis, consisted of about 300 desperadoes armed to the teeth; but 
they were too few to enable him to resist, with any prospect of success 
a Persian force from Shiraz such as it had been decided to send against 
him. The town was in a state of panic ,* about four-fifths of the popula- 
tion had fled to the Persian mainland, to Kharag Island, to Basrah, and 
to other places ; and such of the inhabitants as remained were busily 
feigning poverty, partly to escape from the relentless exactions of Shaikh 
Husain, and partly with an eye to the possible arrival of a Persian 
Governor. 

The reason publicly assigned by the Persian authorities for the dis- 
placement of Shaikh Nasir was a large deficiency in his contributions 
to the Treasury during the previous two years ; and the fact was un- 
deniable, though it was largely due to circumstances not under the 
Shaikh^s control. According to the British representative at Bushehr 
Shaikh Naslr^s removal was not attributable, at least so far as the 
Shiraz authorities were concerned, to his friendly connection with the 
British Residency ; but Major Hennell thought that the Amir Nizam, 
then Prime Minister, had come to the conclusion that it would be for 
the advantage of Persia if the government of Bushehr were placed in 
the hands of officials having no traditional intimacy with the British, 
and more under the influence of the Persian Government than the 
Shaikhs of Bushehr were ever likely to become. 

The Shiraz authorities succeeded before long in installing their 
nominee, a son of the Haji Qawwam, at Bushehr under the style of 
Darya Baigi or Lord High Admiral, — a title which, however, inappro- 
priate to an official who controls no naval force, has since then more 
than once been borne by the representative of the ShaVs Government at 
Bushehr. Already, during the administration of His Royal Highness 
Bahrto Mirza at Shiraz, one Tsa Khan had been appointed to Bushehr 
as Darya Baigi ; and this may have been the Governor now actually set 
up, who was sallow, sickly-looking young man^^ with a countenance 
showing “ no sign of genius or talents of any kind.''^ 

Shaikh Husain retired, at the advent of the Darya Baigi, to the 
island of Kharag, where he and his followers proceeded to tyrannise 


’^Bee Binning’s Journal of Two Years Travel, vol. I, pages 163-64 
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grievously over the inhabitants. The Darya Baigi on ^ his part sent 
emissaries to Kharag who, after swearing fidelity to Shaikh^ Husain on 
the Quran, entered his service and then attempted to seize him ; but the 
Shaikh, leaving behind him his cannon and military stores, which fell 
into the hands of the Persians, made good his escape to the banks of the 
Shatt-al-arab. In January 1862 the Darya Baigi received a robe of 
honour as a reward for his success at Kharag, salutes were fired, and the 
people of Bushehr were ordered to decorate their houses in honour of the 

auspicious occasion. 

The immediate results of the estal:)lishment of a regular administra- 
tion at Bushehr were excellent. The Tangistanis ceased to give trouble; 
the inhahitaiits of Bushehr returned to their homes ; and trade began to 
flourish. The Shaikhs of Bushehr never regained their position as 
Governors, and history does not even relate what became of Shaikhs 
Nasir and Husain. 

There was an epidemic of cholera at Bushehr in the autumn of 1851, 
which at first threatened to be severe. When the disease broke out in 
August the number of deaths daily was about 30 ; but it disappeared in 
October after causing a total mortality of about 500 only. 

A famine which caused great distress and a heavy mortality, especi- 
ally in the southern provinces, prevailed in Persia from the middle of 
1870 to the middle of 1872. The inhabitants of Fars were scattered in 
all directions, and ther^ was a ghastly influx into Bushehr of foot-sore 
and emaciated multitudes, some of whom fell dead on arrival at the 
town, while others dropped by the way along the road from Shiraz. A.n 
outbreak of cholera at Bushehr in February 1871 contributed to aggra- 
vate the situation. Measures which were taken through the British 
authorities at Bushehr to prevent grain from leaving the country and to 
organise a system of famine relief fall under the head of British relations 
and are discussed further on. 

Before passing to the internal and administrative history of the 
districts of the Persian Coast and Islands after 1872, we may notice 
symptoms of interest in that part of their dominions wliich were mani- 
fested from lime to time by the Shah and the Central Go^^ernment. 

In 1874, under orders from Tehran, a ‘^box of justice was set up 
at Bushehr in which persons of all classes having grievances were 
allowed to place petitions for direct transmission to the Shah, and an 
octroi duty on fruit and vegetables, till then levied at Bushehr, was 
abolished. 

A weekly Persian post between Bushehr and Tehran was established 
in 1877, as related in the special Appendix on Mail Communications, 
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putting an end in 1878 to the carriage of general correspondence on that 
line under arrangements made by the British authorities; and in 1879 
the new indigenous service was reported to be working admirably. In 
the latter year a census was ordered to be taken in the proyince of Bars, 
including most of the districts of the Persian Coast; but it is not 
known to what extent the operation was successful 

In 1885 arrangements were made for a visit by the Shah to Pars ; 
but scarcity^ and consequent difficulty regarding supplies for the royal 
camp, caused the project to be abandoned for the time being. 

His Majesty's manifesto of 1888 concerning the rights and liberties 
of Persian subjects was published in the districts of the Persian Gulf as 
in other parts of the Empire and elicited from the British Eesident at 
Bushehr the remark : " The effects of this measure are not yet palpable, 
but, owing chiefly to increased intercourse with Europeans and inter- 
change of ideas with them, there is a gradual amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the people in progress, aud the Koyal Proclamation is a sign of 
the times at all events, and may yet bear fruit." 

At the end of 1891 the Shah again contemplated a tour in Pars. 

This was a measure entirely in accord both with His Majesty^s humane 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects and with his fondness for travel ; 
but once more a failure of crops necessitated its postponement, and it 
was never accomplished. 

A matter deserving separate notice is the manifestation by Nasir-ud- Naval policy 

Din Shah, though somewhat intermittently, of an ambition to possess a 

naval force in the Persian Gulf. the Persian 

Gulf, 

About the year 1865 the Shah proposed to acquire three or four* ^865—88. 
armed steamers, which, commanded by British naval officers and 
manned by Arabs or Indians, should discharge maritime police duties in 
Persian waters at least ; but the scheme, which was believed to cover 
designs on Bahrain, was discountenanced by the British Government 
and came to nothing. 

Some fifteen years later it seems to have been suggested to the Shah 
that, if the Persian coast were watched and its ports brought under 
control, the result would be a great increase in the productiveness of the 
customs; and with this idea it was decided, in 1883, that the Persian 
Government should acquire one vessel per annum and so gradually build 
up a flotilla of preventive vessels, which would be available for other pur- 
poses also. Tendei's were invited in Britain and Germany, and in the end 
a contract was given to a German firm at Bremexhaven for the construe- 
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tion of two vessels. The larger of these^ the Persepolis/^ was finished 
in Jannary 1885 and arrived at Bushehr in May in charge of German 
officers and a German crew : the smaller, the Susa/"' was sent out in 
parts about the same time and put together at Muhammareh. The 
Shah^s desire to visit Pars in 1885 may have been connected with these 
rudiments of a navy. Both vessels were screw steamers ; but, while the 
Persepolis was a sea-going craft of about 600 tons and 450 horse 
powerj carrying four Krupp guns and designed for general service in the 
Gulf, the Susa/' though she also originally carried guns, was only a 
river boat of 36 tons and 30 horse power, resembling a harbour launch. 
The cost of the two was £32,000^ but neither steamer yielded satisfactory 
results ; this may have been due to the conditions under which they had 
to be maintained, by a staff mostly native and far from all docking 
facilities. The farmers of the Persian Gulf customs had not, it would 
seem, a belief equal to that of the Persian Government in the efficacy 
of the Persepolis " as an aid to the collection of customs duty, for they 
demurred to paying the cost of her maitenance, which was considerable; 
and in 'Arabistan the Shaikh of Muhammareh at first raised objections 
totheemployment of the ^^Susa" on the Karnii. Consequently, for a 
time, the Persepolis " lay idle at Bushehr and the Susa " at Pailiyeh ; 
and, when at length the Persepolis " was taken into use, for political 
purposes in the Gulf and the Susa placed on the Karun above Ahwaz 
as a despatch boat under the orders of the Governor of 'Arabistan, all 
dreams of an expanding Persian marine seemed to have been discarded. 


Administra- 
tion of Fflrs, 
1872-96. 


Some account of the general administration of Pars during the period 
may also, as that province at first included almost all the districts of the 
Persian Coast, usefully be prefixed to our examination of local history. 


The number of coastal districts and villages subject to the Governor- 
General of Pars was greater at the beginning of the period than it is at 
the present day, when an independent administration described as that 
of the Gulf Ports/' with headquarters at Bushehr, exists, Dilam, it is 
true, belonged not to Pto, but to Behbehan, as the Liravi district 
surronnding it still does ; but Bushehr itself, with the connected districts 
of Hayat Davud, Bud-hilleh, Angali, Dashtistan, Tangistan, and 
Dashti, were then under the Government of Pars; and the whole 
remainder of the Persian Coast down to Biyaban, including the entire 
districts of Shibkuh, Lingeh, Bastak, Bandar 'Abbas, Shamil, Minab, 
Biyaban and Jashk formed a part of Pars, Dashti and Tangistan after- 
wards passed from dependence on Bushehr to direct dependence on Shiraz, 
and Dashtistan was divided between Bushehr and Shiraz ; but the gains 
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of Bushehr at the expense of Ears^ since its detachment from the latter 
in 1887j comprise ’Asalu and Naband in Shibkuh with their dependen- 
cies, and the whole districts of Lingeh, Bandar ^Abbas, Shamil, Minab, 
Biyaban and Jashk, with their islands. 

After the lapse, in 1868, of the lease of Bandar ^‘^bbas given to the 
Sultan of ^Oman, nothing resembling an independent Arab state existed 
upon the Persian littoral ; but Lingeh remained for a time in the hands 
of an Arab Shaikh who farmed the revenues from the Persian Govern- 
ment without admitting their interference in local affairs ; and at other 
places also there were Shaikhs of minor importance who enjoyed a sort 
of autonomy. 

In 1873 the Governor-Generalship of Ears was conferred on the 
Hisam-us-Saltaneh, an uncle of the Shah, who had previously played a 
conspicuous part in Khurasan and Herat affairs. He retained it until 
1875, in which year he gave a hospitable reception at Shiraz to the 
British Eesident in the Persian Gulf and the officers of his staff. 

The Hisam-us-Saltaneh was succeeded by Yahya Khan, known then 
as the Mo^tamad-ul-Mulk and later as the Mushir-ud-Dauleh, who had 
married the ShaVs sister, the widow of the Amir Nizam, and who .rose 
later to be Minister for Foreign Affairs,— a post which he forfeited on 
the escape of Ayub Khan from Tehran. 

In August 1876, the MoHamad-ul-Mulk was superseded by His 
Royal Highness* Earhad Mirza, known as the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh, 
an uncle of the Shah, whose first act was to overthrow the power of the 
Mushir-ud-Dauleh, the permanent Vazir of the province, - till then all- 
powerful. The Prince, who was an elderly man, assisted by his son the 
Ihtisham-ud-Dauleh, established and X3reserved unexampled security and 
good order throughout Southern Persia ; but bis methods, which com- 
prised the crucifixion of criminals— real or supposed — and their bmrial in 
mortar pits, can only be described as ruthless. In its financial aspects 
his administration was so oppressive as commonly to be summed up by 
his subjects in the phrase Ears tamto shud^^ (Ears is done for). He 
maintained very friendly relations with the British representatives in his 
province and in April 1880, the Resident at Bushehr, .with his staff, 
paid him a visit at Shiraz. 

In the spring of 1881, the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh was removed from 
Shiraz to make way for Sultan Mas^ud Mirza, the Zill-us-Sultan, a son of 
the Shah, who was then about 8*2 years of age and already held charge 

* Stack ^Sics months in Persia, VoL h page 48), calls him Eimz Mirza/* but this 
seems to be a mistake. - , , . . . 
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of the districts of Ispahan, the Bakhtiyarl country, Yazd, Burujird, Luris- 
tan and 'Arabistan. Until the arrival at Shiraz in June 1831 of the 
Jalal-ud-Dauleh, a young son whom the Zill-us Sultan deputed to repre- 
sent him in Fars, he himself remaining at Ispahan, the administration 
was carried on provisionally by the Qavvam-ul-Mulk, the most influ- 
ential noble of Shiraz ; and the Jalal-ud-Dauleh was accompanied 
to his post by the Sahib Divan, a brother of the Qavvam-ul-Mulk, in the 
capacity of mentor. In revenue matters the Government of the Zill-us- 
Sultan was more considerate, at least at the outset, than that of the 
Mo^tamad-ud-DauIeh j but he did not shrink from acts of extreme 
severity, and for a time the tranquillity of the province was maintained 
with great success. The Zill-us-Sultan had pretensions to European 
culture, and he devoted some attention to the military training, on 
Austrian lines, of the troops under his orders; but the sincerity of the pro- 
British sentiments which he frequently expressed was open to doubt. 

In 1882 began the removal, piece-meal, of ports and districts in the 
Persian Gulf from the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of Pars, 
'J^he first to go were Lingeh and Bandar ^Abbas ; they were transferred 
to the management of the Amin-us-Sultan, a favourite ojGBcer of the Shah 
and afterwards head of the Persian Ministry, who about this time became 
sole manager or rather farmer of the customs throughout Persia, and 
udder whose orders the customs house at Bushehr also, though not as yet 
the administration of that town, was placed. At the end of 1883 died 
the Mushir-ul-Mulk, ex-VazIr of Pars, whose power the Mo^tamad-ud- 
Dauleh had broken ; he was a man of immense wealth and the originator 
oE many useful public works. His death was followed within a few days 
by that of the Qavvam-ul-Mulk, his rival and bitter enemy, whose title 
was continued to his son Muhammad Riza Khan. In 1884 there were 
dissensions between the Sahib Divan, tbe actual ruler of Fto, and his 
nephew the new Qavvam-ul-Mulk; and the administration of the 
province began to deteriorate and to provoke unfavourable comparisons 
with what it had been in the days of the MoHamad-ud-Dauleh. In 
1886 the Jlal-ud-Dauleh had reached years of discretion; but he 
remained a cypher in the Government, and real power continued to be 
wielded by the Sahib Divan alone, who obtained the removal of the 
Qavvam-ul-Mulk to Isfahan as a prisoner. 

In February 1887 Fars was taken from the Zill-us-Sultan and con- 
ferred on the Amin-us-Sultan j and the result was a general upturn of 
political conditions. The Qavvam-ul-Mulk, who had .meanwhile been 
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released trom custody on paying 60,000 Tumans, was taken into favour ; Goveriiment 

the seaboard towns, including Bushehr, Lingeh and Bandar ^ Abbas, with 

their dependent districts and the islands of the Persian Coast were formed DauleL. 

into a Gulf Ports charge independent of Pars; and H. R. H. 

the Ihtisham-ud-Dauleh, son of the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh, was set 

over the districts that remained subject to 8hiraz, or most of 

them. 


The Ihtisham-ud-Dauleh, who in 1888 had received his father^s title 
of Mo’timad-ud-Dauleh, was relieved in February 1892 by H, E. 
H. Muhammad Taqi Mirza, the Rukn-ud-Dauleh, a brother of the 
Shah. This Prince initiated a firm administration and came in collision 
with the Qavvam-ul-Mulk, who had temporarily to retire from the scene, 
but ere many months had passed the Rukn-ud-Dauleh had to retire in 
favour of the Nizam-us-Saltaneh, an oflBcIal of undistinguished origin but 
a successful Governor of ^Arabistan, who held charge for more than a 
year. In 1894 the Rukn-ud-Dauleh was reappointed to Pars, where he 
remained in power till after the assassination of Nasir-ud-Din Shah. 


Government 
of the Euku* 
nd-Dauleli 
and Nizam- 
us-Sultaneh, 
1892-96. 


Administrative and internal history of the Persian Coast and 
Islands, 1872-~1896. 


The most important jurisdiction on the Persian Coast was that of 
Bushehr, the history of which cau now, in the light of the foregoing 1872-96.* 
account of the affairs of Pars, be made intelligible. 


For a short time in 1873 Bushehr town, with the country district Government 
dependent on it, was separated from the province of Pars under His ut-Tiyaleh, 
Royal Highness Asad Ullah Mirza, the Naib-ut-Tiyaleh ; but it returned 1873-75. 
to its former position on the arrival of the Hisam-us-Saltaneh at Shiraz, 

Prince Asad Ullah continuing to govern it until the removal of that 
Governor-General in 1875, when he resigned. 


The relations of the Prince Governor of Bushehr with the British 
Residency were uniformly courteous and friendly j but the state of the dis- 
tricts and roads, which were infested by bands of robbers, left nauch to 
he desired. In 1878-74 the Bushehr customs were farmed to an Isfa- 
han! for 32,000 Tumans, or about Rs. 1,28,000, and the assessment of 
the dependent districts was approximately Rs. 1,50,000. In the summer 
of 1874 the Naib-ut-Tiyaleh went to Shiraz, leaving his son in charge at 
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Bushelir; and in 1875 lie made a tour in his districts to collect the 
revenue due to Government. 

On the Princess resignation Bushehr was entrusted to Sartip ^Abdul 
Husain Khan; but his administration was unsuccessful and of short 
duration. The Sartip^s place was presently taken by one Husain Quli 
Khan, who at once proceeded to collect the outstanding revenue with the 
help of a force of infantry and artillery ; hut in the summer of 1876, he 
having left for Shiraz, the Government devolved on unworthy or incom- 
petent substitutes ; and during the months of J une and J uly crime 'was 
rife in the town and environs of Bushehr, — a state of matters largely due 
to the presence of a considerable body of Persian troops whose pay was 
in arrears. Some of the Persian soldiers, on measures being taken 
against them, sought refuge under the flag staff of the Turkish 
Consulate. 

On the supersession of the Mo^tamad-ul-Mulk by the Mo’tamad-ud- 
Dauleh His Royal Highness 'Awais Mirza, the Ilitisham-ud-Dauleh, 
was appointed Governor of Bushehr by his father. 

The Prince was much oc upiecl by the affairs of other tracts, includ- 
ing Behbehan, for which he was responsible ; and this prevented his 
devoting much personal attention to Bushehr ; but it was his practice, 
during his father^s and his own very effective administration of Pars, to 
make an annual tour of inspection through the southern districts of the 
province. Early in 1877, accompanied by a formidable body of non- 
local troops, he spent about two months at Bushehr, which he again 
visited in Eebruary 1878. He generally maintained a Deputy Governor 
in the town, at first Haji Isma'il Khan and afterwards Igha 
Muhammad Baqir Khan, the latter of whom vacated office along 
with his patron on the appointment of the Zill-us-Sultan to Fto in 
188L 

In 1877 there died at Bushehr Agha Muhammad ^Ali, the Malik-ut- 
Tujjar or officially recognised head merchant of the place. He was 
reputed the richest private individual in Persia ; and his estate, as he had 
no children, passed to his elder brother, Haji Baba, a naturalised British 
Indian subject residing at Bushehr. 

The customs of Bushehr were not invariably leased to the Governor of 
Bushehr, and in 1878-'! 9 they had been granted to the Nasir-ul-Mulk - 
of Shiraz, a brother of the elder Qawam-uBMulk and the Sahib Divan, 
notwithstanding that a royal prince was then Governor of the town and 
its districts. 
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The arrangemouts at Bushehr in 1881—82, while fche Zill-us- Sultan 
was establishing his administration at Shiraz, seem to have been indeter- 
minate. Muhammad Baqir Khan, the Ihtisham-ud-Dauleh’s Deputy 
Governor, w^as succeeded as a temporary arrangement by the Kargiizar 
or representative of the Persian Foreign Office at Bushehr and he in his 
turn by a certain Mo^tamad-us- Sultan. 

In 1882 the Government of Bushehr was granted to the Nasir-ul- 
Mulk, who had farmed the customs of the port three years earlier ; but he 
left for his home at Shiraz in February 1883, making over charge to the 
local Karguzar, and a little later the Amin-us-Sultan at Tehran, as 
already mentioned, obtained control of the Bushehr customs along with 
those of other places in the Persian Gulf. 

Haji Baba, the heir of Agha Muhammad ^Aii, Malik-ut-Tujjar, died 
in May 1883 ; and his property was inherited by his grandson, Haji 
Muhammad Mehdi, who was appointed Malik-ut-Tujjar. 

In June 1883 Mirza Muhammad Husain Khan, a son of the Sahib 
Divan, arrived at Bushehr, having been appointed to succeed the Nasir-ul 
Mulk ; but he remained only until January 1881, when, being summoned- 
to Shiraz, he nominated his son-in-iaw Haji Fazl ^\li Khan as his locum 
tcMM. Muhammad Husain Khan retained the government of Bushehr 
in 1884—85, receiving from the Shah the title of Motaman-ud-Dauleh, 
and being appointed by the powerful Amin-us-Sultan his Agent for the 
collection of the customs of Bushehr, as well as Governor on his behalf 
of Lingeh and Bandar ^Abbas. 

The Motaman-ud-Dauleh resigned the government of Bushehr in 
June 1885 and was followed in it by Shahzacleh Nauzar Mirza, a 
grandson of Hasan ^Ali Khan, Farman-Parma of Pars, and a great 
grandson consequently of Pat-h ^Ali Shah ; but the Shahzadeh was soon 
displaced by one Safar ^Ali Khan. 

At the beginning of 1886 Bushehr was governed by Haji Muham- 
mad Mehdi, Malik-ut-Tujjar ; but in May he made way for Haji Pat-h 
^Ali Khan; and later the Nasix-ul-Mulk again assumed control of 
Bushehr and its dependencies. 

In 1887, on the fall of the Zill-us-Sultan, who was at this time 
deprived of all his governments except Isfahan, the whole of Pte was 
made over to the Amin-us-Sultan and parcelled out by him to various 
deputies. Tlie Ihtisham-us-Sultan received, as already mentioned, Shiraz 
and the central districts; Bushehr and other coast towns and islands 
were conferred, as a separate Gidf Ports government, on Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, a brother of the Nizam**us-Saltaneh, with the title of 
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Sa’ad-ul-Mulk ; and some outlying districts such as Dashtistan, Tangistan 
and Dashti went to His Royal Highness Nauzar Mirza. 

At the besinning of the year the Nasir-ul-Mulk had been in charge 
of Bushehr; but from about April to July he had been absent at Shiraz, 
during which time Haidar Ouli Khan, and latei Saitip Haji Ahmad 
Khan, had ofiSciated for him j and on his return, though he brought with 
him 200 infantry and iOO mounted men, he had found it necessary 
to resign in consequence of the intrigues of his brother the Sahib Divan 
against him at Shiraz, and had been succeeded by Shahzadeh Nauzar 
Mirza. It was by this prince that Bushehr was eventually handed over 
to the Amin-us-Sultan^s representative, the Sa^ad-ul-Mulk. 

In 1891 or 1892 the Sa’ad-ul-Mulk was replaced by his brother the 
Nizam-us-Saltaneh, but in the latter part of 1892 the Nizam-us-Saltaueh 
was called to the Governorship of Fars and transferred Bushehr to his 
nephew, Riza Quli Khan. After a short interval the Sa^ad-ul-Mulk 
resumed the government of Bushehr, but he continued to reside chiefly 
at Shiraz. 

In March 1894, at the heginning of the Persian official year, the 
government of the Gulf Ports passed to the Qavvain-ul-Miilk of Shiraz j 
but he did not arrive at Bushehr, the headquarters of his administration, 
till the following July. He was re-appointed in 1895; but intrigues 
which had been organised against him by a coalition of merchants resulted 
in his resignation in March 1896, before he had quite completed his 
second year of oflSce. 

It having been suggested to him from Tehran that the Malik-ut- 
Tujjar might with advantage be temporarily removed from Bushehr, he 
imprudently attempted to remove that personage in a forcible and 
ignominious manner. The result was that the Malik took sanctuary at 
the Imamzadeh near Sabzabad, while noisy demonstrations in his favour 
were got up in the town, the shops being shut and business brought to a 
standstill, and the telegraph office besieged by excited crowds of 
memorialists, — circumstances which the Qavvam-ul-Mulk^s adversaries 
did not fail to turn to account. 

On the resignation of the Qavvam-ul-Mulk the Hisam-us-Saltaneh 
was appointed Governor of the Gulf Ports, but ho did not reach Bushehr 
until June 1896, after the death of the Shah. 

Dilam, as we have seen, was included in the province of Behhehaii 
at the commencement of the period now under consideration ; and the 
time at which it was brought under the Government of Pars, or more 
probably— as a Gulf Port— under Bushehr cannot be exactly fixed. 
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In 1B73, it being then still subject to the Government of Behhehaii; 
piracies were committed by an ex-ruler of the town upon Persian boats^ 
the master of one of which was murdered. The services of a British 
vessel were offered to the Persian authorities^ but were not accepted; 
and the pirate seems to have escaped the penalty of his misdeeds. In 
1879-80 there were disturbances at Dilam due to the supersession of 
Khan &li, the Zabit or tribal ruler recognised by the Persian Government, 
in favour of jibdullah Khan, a new nominee. In December 1892 
Ja^far Khan, then Zabit of Dilam, was declared by the Persian authorities 
to be evading payment of revenue, and a detachment of 30 soldiers was 
sent to arrest him ; but the people of the place rose in arms in defence of 
their chief, and the detachment was defeated, Later, however, Ja^far 
Khan was removed and the Zabit of Eishehr ’installed in his place. 

In 1878-79 there was trouble at Rig, consequent on the replacement 
of one Zabit by another. In 1892-93 hostilities took place between 
Khan Mi Khan, ruler of Rig, and Muhammad Khan, ruler of Angali, 
who then held the Eud-hilleh district also in farm. Both Khans were 
discontented with the Persian Government, who played them off against 
each other ; but the death of the Angali chief, who was killed in a blood- 
feud, produced a temporary lull. In 1893, however, Khan ^Ali Khan, 
having made his peace with the Persian Government, took the villages 
of the Angali in farm ; but the resistance of the inhabitants to his rule 
was not overcome until a gun had been sent to his assistance by the 
Persian authorities at Bushehr. 

Dashtistan was not distinguished by greater tranquillity from the 
other districts adjacent to Bushehr. In 1878 Muhammad Hasan Khan 
of Burazjaii was a prisoner at Shiraz, where one of his sons had been 
put to death. In April 1886 there were serious disturbances at Burazjan. 
In 1889, when Prince Nauzar Mirza relinquished the government of 
Dashtistan, to which he had been appointed in 1887, he was succeeded 
by Sartip Muhammad Hasan Khan; the district was at the time 
distracted, except the town of Burazjan and its dependencies, by feuds 
between local chiefs. In 1895 an attempt was made by the Persian 
authorities to pacify the district by placing a particular chief in universal 
control ; but the change was resisted by a competitor, Ahmad Khan, 
who shot his favoured rival dead. Under orders from Tehran a punitive 
force with one small naval gun was then sent against Ahmad Khan ; but 
the rebel was joined by contingents from the neighbouring districts of 
Shabankareh and Tangistan ; and reinforcements had to be sent from 
Bushehr to the' Persian force. The final result was the recognition of 
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Ahmad Khan himself, after he had made submission at Bushehr, as the 
sole chief of Dashtistan. 

In 1879 Tangistan came under the rale of a single authority, Haidar 
Khan, on the expulsion of his first cousin Sli Khan, who had disputed 
the government with him. A rebellion against Haidar Khan’s authority 
seems to have occurred in 1893 ^ and the insurgents, who were armed 
with Martini rifles, succeeded in repelling an attack made on them by 
the Khan in conjunction with Persian troops and a gun from Bushehr. 

On the occasion of the Ihtisham-ud-Dauleh’s first visit to Bushehr 
in 1877 the chief of Dashti, Haidar Khan, who had not paid his respects 
to the Persian authorities for a number of years, thought it advisable to 
wait on the Prince there ; and the latter, when he left Bushehr, made 
a tour in Dashti and remained in the district for some lime. In the 
following year Haidar Khan preferred to make a journey to Shiraz, 
whence he had received assurances of pardon for past misdeeds, rather 
than to trust himself again in the power of the Prince-Grovemor at 
Bushehr; but he died at Shiraz, and the accident was commonly ascribed 
to his having partaken of “Shurbeh-i-Qajari" or Qajar broth, in other 
words to his having been poisoned. Plis brother Muhammad Khan, 
who had in the meanwhile visited the Ihtisham-ud-Dauleh, was 
appointed ruler of Dashti in his stead; and the Prinec-Governor once 
more returned to Shiraz by way of Dashti. In 1879 there were local 
disturbances in Dashti, incident on the collection of the revenue ; and in 
June 1881 Muhammad Khan died at Bushehr, where he had been 
imprisoned on account of arrears alleged to be due by him to the 
Government. He was succeeded by his nephew Jamal Khan, a son of 
Haidar Khan. In July 1884 a fracas occurred at Bushehr between 
Persian soldiers and some Dashtis who had come to town with a widow 
of Muhammad Khan, the late chief, and several lives were lost. In 1887 
Jamal Khan appeared at Bushehr in the train of the Nasir-ul- Mulk, 
on the latter’s short-lived resumption' of his Government. Dashti was 
one of the districts of which the charge devolved, on the departure of 
Prince Nauzar Mirza in 1889, on Sartip Muhammad Hasan Khan; 
and, like Dashtistan, it was at the time disturbed by feuds. 

In Shibkuh, during this period, interest centred chiefly in the ex- 
ploits and tragic end of Shaikh Mazkur of Kangun. This chief was, 
about 1877, arrested and sent to Shiraz; but, his successor Mahammad 
Hasan Khan having failed to give satisfaction, he was reinstated on 
paying — or promising to pay — 100,000 Qrans. In May 1878, after his 
return home, helped by Hamad-bin-Isma’^l, the ’Obaidli Shaikh of 
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Chlru, and by Muhammad-bin-Hasan, Shaikh of Charak^ he undertook 
an expedition against ^Abduriah-bin-Muhammad, the Hamadi Shaikh 
of Kalat^ whose village of Marbakh the allies were successful in 
plundering, besides killing 17 men of the Hamadis. In July the 
Qavvam-ul-Mulk, then Governor of Lar, sent 200 Sarbaz and 700 
irregulars vuth one gun against Shaikh J\Iazkur ostensiblv to punish him 
for this outrage ; but the force was surprised and defeated by the Shaikh 
and his adherents. In February 1879 the Qavvam-ul-Mulk in person 
arrived in Shibkuh with troops, but apparently effected nothing. At 
length in May 1880, after prolonged petty warfare, Shaikh Mazkur, 
who had shut himself up in a fort called Surkh, fell into the hands of 
the Persians* Lured out by treachery, he was forced, though sorely 
wounded, to ride post in fetters to Shiraz, where ominous preparations 
were made to put him to a cruel death immediately on arrival. The 
presence of some European spectators in the throng seems to have 
served so far to mitigate the form of punishment that the Shaikh was 
simply strangled at the foot of the scaffold, and the corpse gibbeted on 
a gallows over which was inscribed an ironical legend. A few of his 
followers were put to death at the same time ; but one of his sons, 
Hasan, escaped to Bahrain with other members of the family. Shaikh 
Mazlcur^s fate excited much commiseration, for it was generally believed 
that his cruel punishment was due less to his raid on the Hamadis than 
to his failure to make good promises of enhanced revenue which he had 
rashly given to the Persian authorities. One Mahammed Ibrahim Baig 
was set up in his place, and Shibkuh remained undisturbed for some time 
after his death. In April 1883 considerable excitement was caused by 
the return from Bahrain of Hasan, the son of Shaikh Mazkur, who landed 
at Tahiri; but, on troops being sent against him, he disappeared. 

It may be noted that in 1878 or 1879 Shaikh Muhammad-bin- Hasan, 
the ally of Shaikh M'lzkur, was removed from the Government of 
Gharak in favour of a certain ^Abdullah-bin-Musabbah, and fled to the 
island of Quais. 

In 1895 trouble occurred at the Tahiri, where Shaikh Ibrahim, the 
Zabit or official recognised tribal governor, resisted displacement by the 
Persian authorities to make room for a new nominee ; and a considerable 
force had to be sent to the spot to effect his expulsion. 

In October 1874 a charge took place in the Government of Lingeh, 
which at this time was still a tribally administered Arab principality, in 
consequence of the death of the Shaikh, Khalifah-bin-Sa’id, 
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Shaikh Khalifah was succeeded by his son ^Ali^ who too young to 
transact business himself, was at first largely in the hands of others ; 
and the Persian authorities profited by his minority to interfere more in 
Lingeh affairs than they had been accustomed to do, and to increase 
their financial demands. I'he revenues were let to the Shaikh's principal 
adviser, Muhammad Hasan Khan at an enhanced rate ; but that 
individual, finding the inhabitants prepared to desert Lingeh rather 
than submit to increased taxation, was fain to sublet them at a loss 
to the youth his master. Even the reduced amount proved incapable 
of collection ; and the Wazir was then made a scnpe-goat and exiled, 
his private property being all confiscated. 

In November 187S the short and troubled administration of Shaikh 
'Ali ended with his assassination at the village of Mirakun by the 
followers of a certain Shaikh Yusuf, the’ guardian appointed for him by his 
father, whom he had dismissed foom employment. The Persian authori- 
ties showed no displeasure at this occurrence, and even recognised 
Yusuf as Deputy Governor of Lingeh on their behalf but in 1878-79, 
perhaps from the death of Shaikh 'Ali,the Nasir-ul-Mulk of Shiraz, 
became titular Governor of Lingeh. 

In 1881, in consequence of aggressions by Shaikh Yusuf on British 
Indian traders, the Governor-General of Pars appointed a Passport 
Officer^' to reside at Lingeh and act in matters affecting foreigners. 

In the spring of 1882 it was reported that Lingeh had been separated 
from Pars and made over to the Ainin-us-Sultan, the court favourite 
at Tehran ; but the statement was contradicted by high Persian autho- 
rities, though they admitted that the customs had been farmed to the 
Amin-us-Sultan. The separation of Lingeh from Pars proved, however, 
to be a fact ; and Muhammad Hussain Khan, the agent of the Amin-us- 
Sultan in the Persian Gulf, soon began to exercise general authority 
there through a local Wall, who was none other than Shaikh Yusuf 
himself. 

An attempt was made in May 1882 by the Amin-us-Sultan's repre- 
sentative to introduce various innovations at Lingeh, among which was 
the institution of a permanent committee of mediants to decide all 
mercantile cases ,* but the last mentioned scheme was opposed by the 
British authorities and was abandonded. Shaikh Yusuf still possessed 
considerable tribal power, and in March 1885 an armed conflict between 
him and the Shaikh of Charak was with difficulty averted by mediation. 

On the 19th April 1885 Shaikh Yusuf was murdered by a relation, 
Shaikh Qadhib. His widow and sons fled at first to the British settle- 
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ment at Basidn; but in June, on the advice of the Amin-us-Sultan, 
they removed thence to the town of Qishm. Lingeh continued for a 
time in a very disturbed state. In September 1885 Shaikh Qadhib 
applied to the Qawasim of Trucial ^Oman for armed aid against his 
enemies; but a warning, conveyed through the Native Agent of the 
British Government at Sharjah, sufficed to prevent the Shaikhs of 
Sharjah, and Ras-al-Khaimah from responding to his appeal. A little 
later Shahzadeh Muhammad Husain Mirza, who had been appointed 
Governor of Lingeh and Bandar ^ Abbas, arrived on the spot a ad confirmed 
Shaikh Qadhib in the Deputy Governorship of the town and district, the 
yearly revenue of which was now fixed at 190,000 Qrans. 

The Arab population of Lingeh were loyal to the Shaikh, preferring 
an Arab to a Persian ruler ; but the Persians had resolved on abolishing 
the system of Local Deputy Governors and on the abasement of the 
Arab ruling family. On the 11th September 1887 Shaikh Qadhib 
was surprised and captured at Lingeh by Sartip* Haji Ahmad Khan, 
deputed from Bushehr for the purpose, after a struggle involving very 
little loss of life ; the Shaikh was removed to Bushehr, and thence in 
chains to Tehran, his family property being virtually confiscated ; a 
Persian official was installed in his place in the person of Mirza Hidajat 
Khan, a man of sense and moderation ; and a garrison of ^00 regular 
Persian troops was located at Lingeh, where barracks were built for 
them. These changes were not relished by the people of Lingeh, some 
of whom actually emigrated to other places, while a larger number held 
themselves in readiness to do so. Lingeh, already detached from Pars, 
was now included in the new administrabion of the Gulf Ports. 

In 1888 the Persian troops were mostly withdrawn from Lingeh, 
and Mirza Muhammad ^Ali, formerly Karguzar of Bandar ^Abbas, was 
appointed Deputy-Governor. In 1889 there was a detachment of 50 
Persian soldiers at Lingeh, and Mirza Muhammad ^Ali was succeeded 
in the Deputy-Governorship by Mirza Isma'^il. In April 1892 Lingeh 
and Bandar Abbas were combined into one charge under Muhammad 
Khan, who was appointed Deputy-Governor of both places. In 1895 
seme alarm was caused at Lingeh by the violence of one Saiyid 
Yusuf, who, having killed a man, not only evaded capture but even 
brought a party to attack the fort. A more vigorous effort at his arrest, 
directed by the Qavvam-ul-Mulk, was unsuccessful ; and afterwards it 
was found impossible to persuade him to renounce his outlaw state and 
return to Lingeh. 

^ The same who was employed in Persian intrigues on the coast of Trucial ’Oman 
in 1887-88, See page 2047 ante. 
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The affairs of Sirri Island claim notice in connection with the history 
of Lingeh, there having been, ever since the first settlement of the 
Qasimi Arabs on the Persian Coast^ a close relation between the two 
places. In September 1887, on the occupation of Lingeh by the Persians, 
the Commander of the Persian expedition, Sartip Haji Ahmad Khan, 
sent a party of 30 soldiers with two guns under Shaikh Hasan, Shaikh of 
Qishm, to erect a Persian flagstaff and hoist the Persian flag on Sirri. 
This was done, the presence of the flag on the island being reported 
soon after by H. M. S. '' Ranger,'' and drew a reprotest from the 
Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah, who claimed that Sirri belonged to the Qawa- 
sim, a tribe settled chiefly in Trucial 'Oman, not to Persia. This was the 
view entertained also by the British authorities, who had always under- 
stood that the superintendence over Sirri exercised by the Shaikh of Lingeh 
resulted from his position as a Shaikh of the Qawasim, and not from his 
tenure of the Persian port and district of Lingeh. A diplomatic discus- 
sion of the question ensued between the British Legation at Tehran and 
the Persian Government ; but it was discontinued by the British Minister 
in August 1888, in order to facilitate a settlement of other matters then 
pending with Persia, without any conclusion having been reached. In 
the course of argument the Amln-us-Sultan, the Persian Minister 
concerned, alleged that Sirri had paid revenue to the Persian Government 
since 1878, in other words since the usurpation of Lingeh by Shaikh 
Yusuf ; but an assertion by him that documents proving the title of 
Persia to Sirri existed at Bushehr was found, on reference to the best 
source of information there, to be incorrect. The Persians did not, after 
their annexation of Sirri in 1887, place a permanent official there ; hut 
from that year taxes began to be collected annually on the island by 
emmissaries of the Persian Deputy- Governor of Lingeh. 

In 1873 the roads in the vicinity of Bandar 'Abbas were unsafe. In 
February 187*1 the Baharlu, a nomadic Arab tribe of the interior, 
advanced in a threatening manner to within 15 miles of the town, obli- 
ging the inhabitants to arm themselves. Agha Ahmad Shah, Governor 
of the place under the Governor-General of Pars, was at Minab and 
refused to take any steps for the defence of Bandar 'Abbas ; but the 
tribesmen, fortunately, withdrew without delivering the expected attack. 

In July 1876 Ahmad Shah died, and the Mo'tamad-ud-Daulah soon 
afterwards granted the government to the Nasir-ul-Mulk of Shiraz, who 
appointed a nephew of his own to represent him at Bandar 'Abbas, but 
subsequently visited the place in person. In 1877-78 Bandar 'Abbas 
was still held by the Nasir-ul-Mulk; and it appears that the coast 
districts as far as Jashk, together with the islands of Qishm, Hanjam, 
Larak and Hormuz were included in his grant. In 1878 Haidar Quli 
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Khan^ then deputy of the Nasir-ul-Mulk at Bandar ^Abbas, quitted his 
post for reasons of health and returned to Shiraz. 

In 1881 the administrative arrangements at Bandar \^bbas were 1882, 
reported unsatisfactory } but in 188£ Bandar ^AbhaS; like Lingeh^ was 
separated from Bars and came under the authority of the Amin-us-Sultan. 

In 1883 the administration of Bandar ^Abbas was conducted by one 1883-86, 
Muhammad Hasan-bin-Nasir^ representing Muhammad Husain Khan^ 
the agent in the Persian Gulf of the Amin-us-Sultan ; but in the follow- 
ing year Muhammad Husain Khan was generally in personal charge of 
the place, and his government was found much superior to that of the 
underlings who represented him in his absence. He resigned his post, 
however, in March 1885. His successor was Shahzadah Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, who arrived at Bushehr in April 1885, but apparently did 
not visit Bandar ^Abbas and Lingeh until the following autumn. In 
1886 Bandar ’Abbas was administered, with indifferent results, by obscure 
and uninfluential persons whom the Malik-ut-Tujjar of Bushehr selected 
under orders from the Amin-us-Sultan. 

In 1887, the year of the formation of a Gulf Ports administration 1887. 
and of the removal of the Arab Shaikh of Lingeh by the Persians, 

Bandar Abbas also was garrisoned with Persian troops ; but most of these 
were withdrawn in the following year, and in 1889 only 20 soldiers 
remained. 

One Mahammad Hasan Baig was Deputy-Governor from 1887 to 1887-98, 
1889, and a certain Mirza Hadi in 1889-90. In 1892-93 Bandar 
^ Abbas was again in danger from the Baharlu, who in October 1892 
rebelled against the Persian authorities adjoining their usual seats, and, 
on troops being sent against them from Shiraz, retired towards the coast 
with their families, plundering caravans and committing all sorts of 
excesses. The trade routes were closed in consequence, and the 
Government revenues could not be collected. Persian troops were sent 
from Bushehr and other places for the defence of Bandar ’Abbas ; and 
H. M. S. Cossack’^ proceeded thither from Bombay in January 1893 
for the protection of British subjects, and remained for about a fortnight 
until fear of an attack was over. Eventually the Baharlu were pacified 
by concessions, including — it would seem— permission for their patron 
the Qavvam-ul-Mulk to return to Shiraz, whence he had been removed 
by the Prince Governor ; and before the end of May 1893 trade had 
been reopened and affairs generally had resumed their normal course. 

The affairs of the island of Qishm, which though attached to Ban^r History of 
’Abbas had interests of its own, call for a short separate notice. In 1872 . 96 ,^ 
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1877-78 the local ruler of Qishm was Shaikh Sagar, who had in the past 
given trouble to the British authorities^ especially in the matter of 
supplies for the British Station of Basidu, but had ceased to do so. 
Complaints of habitual oppression brought against him by his own 
subjects were investigated under the orders of the Governor- General of 
Bars and were dismissed ; but the Shaikh had to pay heavily for his 
exoneration. He was at this time in an advanced stage of consumption 
and visited Masqat for treatment^ but he did not die until 1881, when 
he was succeeded by his nephew Hasan-bin- Muhammad. In 1886 
Qishm was governed by Shaikh Ibrahim, a cousin of Shaikh Hasan j but 
he was removed by the Malik-ut-Tujjar of Bushehr, and afterwards sent 
in chains to Tehran, Shaikh Hasan returning to power. The charge 
against Shaikh Ibrahim was that he had allowed the Shi'^ahs of Qishm 
to be attacked, during their Muharram celebrations, by the Sunnis ; and, 
though he had in reality done his best to prevent the trouble, he was 
obliged to pay a fine of ^,000 Qrans. In 188S Shaikh Ibrahim was 
released from Tehran and allowed to return to Qishm. 


British political relations with the Persian Coast and Islands 
before the Anglo-Persian War, 1848-1856. 


Intervention 
of the 
Assistant 
Eesidenb on 
behalf of 
Haji ^Abdul 
Muhammad, 
Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, 1849, 


In 1849, during an absence of Shaikh Nasir III from Bushehr on a 
visit to Shiraz connected with the difficulties, between himself and the 
Government of Pars, Haji ^Abdul Muhammad, the Malik-ut-Tujjar or 
officially recognised head of the Persian mercantile community, suddenly 
found himself in great danger from Shaikh Husain, the uncle of Shaikh 
Nasir; and on the 10th May he came to the British Residency to solicit 
the protection of Lieutenant Kemball, the Assistant Resident, who seems 
to have been officiating in charge. The immediate cause of the rupture 
between the Malik-ut-Tujjar and Shaikh Husain was perhaps an order 
received by the former from the Shiraz Government, with which, 
however, he had neglected to comply, that he should direct the merchants 
of the town to postpone payment of customs duty ; but he was suspected 
by Shaik Nasir^s relations of working for the Shaikh's removal from the 
Government besides which the strongest animosity had existed between 
the parties to the quarrel for a number of years. When the Malik-ut- 
Tujjar made his application to the Assistant Resident he had already 
assembled all the principal merchants of Bushehr at his house, where 
they remained day and night, their presence affording some guarantee 
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for his safety ; and Lieutenant Kemball felt that the slightest appearance 
of indifference on his own part would probably seal the doom of the 
unfortunate man. Accordingly^ in the course of the two following days, 
he received the principals in the dispute at the Eesidency, where he 
discussed matters with them ; and his mediation was so far successful 
that on the 14th May the Malik-ut Tujjar thought it safe to dismiss the 
other merchants from his house, and the excitement that had prevailed 
in the town was allayed. 

But Shaik Husain soon renewed his threats against the Malik-ut- 
Tujjar and took measures for preventing his escape from the town by sea 
or land. On the 2^nd May the Malik-ut-Tujjar visited the Assistant 
Resident again, in a state of great alarm^ and it appeared that he had 
been called [on to leave the town at once, — a movement on which he 
thought that he could not venture with safety. He proposed to accept 
offers that had been made him by Ahmad Khan, son of the Tangistani 
Chief Baqir Khan, who was absent at Shiraz, to come with an armed 
party to Bushehr and carry him away to a place of safety; but this idea was 
discountenanced by Lieutenant Kemball, who feared that a serious en- 
counter might result between the Tangistanis and Shaikh Husain’s men. 
At length on the 26th May, preparations by Shaikh Husain for an 
attack on Haji ^ Abdul Mahammad as he left the town by land having 
been foiled by the Assistant Resident, who induced the Shaikh actually 
in charge of Bushehr to convoy him through the gates, and who sent two 
representatives from the British Residency with him as a precaution 
against treachery, the Malik-ut-Tujjar was enabled to gain the open 
country. He was met, at a distance of 5 or 6 miles outside, by an escort 
of 50 Tangistanis. 

Lieutenant KembalFs intervention was approved as judicious by 
Colonel Farrant, the British Charge d’ Affaires at Tehran. 


Operations on the Persian Coast and Islands in the course of the 
Anglo-Persian War, 1856-1857. 

A general account of the British Campaign in Southern Persia, in 
1856-57 has been given above, but it remains to notice some of the prin- 
cipal features of the local operations. 

The assembling in the Persian Gulf of the transports of the original 
expeditionary force, with the vessels of the Indian Navy by which they 
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were conveyed^ was completed on the 24th November 1856 off Bandar 
^Ahbas. This place had been chosen by the G-overnment of Bombay as 
the rendezvous ; but the Government of India^ on the selection coming 
to their knowledge; suggested that it might be preferable, in order to 
avoid compromising (or eliciting objections from) the Saiyid of ^Oman, 
who held Bandar ^Abbas as a fief under the Persian Government, to 
substitute Basidu. The Government of Bombay in reply pointed out 
that Basidu; being situated on the island of Qishm which was included 
in the Saiyid^s fief, was open to the same objections as Bandar ^ Abbas ; 
and that the Saiyid was not likely to protest against, or to be held 
accountable for, the utilisation of Bandar ^Abbas by the British expedi- 
tion in a manner which he had not authorised and was not in a position 
to prevent. Meanwhile a number of the vessels employed had left India 
for Bandar ^Abbas, and, as their destination could not be altered, the 
discussion was not pursued. 

On the 29th November the leading ships of the armament appeared 
off Bushehr ; and the Persian Governor of the town, Mirza Hasan 'Ali 
Khan, Darya Baigi, wrote oflScially to Commander Felix Jones, the 
British Resident, to enquire the reason of their coming. On the 3rd 
December, Commander Jones, who had in the meantime betaken himself 
on board the Assaye,^^ the flagship of the fleet, replied that his func- 
tions as Resident had ceased ; and his answer was accompanied by a 
copy of the Declaration of War issued in India on the 1 st November, 
which was sent on the part of General Stalker, Commanding the British 
forces. 

On the 4th December the British flag was hoisted on Kharag Island, 
where a military depot was formed. 

On the 6th December, most of the transports having at length 
arrived from Bandar ^Abbas, the vessels were collected at Bandar 
Halileh, at the south end of the Bushehr peninsula, which had been 
chosen as a suitable place for disembarking the whole force. The first 
shots in the war were fired by the steam frigate "Ajdaha^^, which with 
a division of 8 gunboats covered the landing, and some 800 of the 
enemy who had occupied date groves adjacent to the beach retreated to 
a distance. The process of disembarkation, though favoured by the 
weather, was arduous in the extreme, few boats being available except 
those of the fleet ; but it was completed in the short space of three days 
and two nights. 

On the morning of the 9th December the advance on Bushehr was 
begun, the armed vessels of the fleet under Rear-Admiral Sir Henry 
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Leeke^ E.N,; Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, following a 
parallel course along the coast. 

The old fort of Rishehi'; a very high and extensive earthwork sur- 
rounded by a deep and wide ditch, was found to be held by 400 or 500 
Tangistanis under Baqir Khan, chief of Tangistan, some of whom at 
first sallied forth to annoy the British advance guard, while a fire of 
musketry was also opened from the fort. On the arrival of the British 
main body the fort, after being shelled by the 8-inch guns of the 
^^Assaye^"’ from a distance of 1,700 yards, was stormed with the bayonet, 
H. M/s 64th Regiment scaling the north face of the work, while 
the 20th Native Infantry entered it at the north-eastern, and the 2nd 
Europeans and 2nd Baluch Battalion at the south-eastern angle. The 
first man on the parapet was Captain Wood, Commanding the grenadier 
company of the 20th Native Infantry, which led the assault ; he was 
struck almost at once by seven musket balls, but passed his sword 
through a leader of the enemy j and he ultimately recovered of his 
wounds. The defenders of the fort fled out of it on the side next the 
sea and were pursued southwards, along the beach below the cliffs, by 
the 3rd Light Cavalry. The casualties on the British side were 8 
killed and 87 wounded ; the loss of the enemy seems to have been 
between 200 and 300, including a son and a nephew of Baqir Khan, both 
killed. Among the British killed were Brigadier Stopford who fell, 
leading H. M.^s 64th Regiment, near the top of the steep incline, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Malet of the 3rd Light Cavalry, who was 
treacherously attacked by a man to whom he had granted quarter. The 
British wounded included, besides Captain Wood, Lieutenants Utterson 
and Warren, also of the 20th Native Infantry, both of whom died of 
their wounds. The fort was occupied, as soon as taken, by the 2nd 
Baluchis, and the wounded were sent on boardship the same evening. 

When the tribesmen occupying the Peninsula were thus being 
dispersed, Commander F. Jones, the Resident, made an effort to reach 
Bushehr town in a small steamer under a flag of truce, his object being 
to avert bloodshed, if possible, and in any case to offer a refuge on board 
the fleet to such merchants and other inhabitatits of the town as desired 
one. When the “ Assyria arrived at about 500 yards from the shore, 
however, several shots were fired at her from the Persian batteries ; and 
Commander Jones was obliged to turn back with his mission unaccom- 
plished, A written apology was almost immediately sent off by the 
Persian Governor, who attributed the incident to the ignorance of the 
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Persian artillerymen ; but the attempt to communicate with the town 
was not renewed. 

Capture of About 8 A.M. next morning ^ fire was opened by the steam frigate 

Peceio- Ajdaha the steam sloops Berenice and Victoria and the sloop 
her. " Falkland on a redoubt and trenches a mile and-a-half south of the 

town, where the Persians were preparing to oppose the British advance 
by land. After an hour’s naval bombardment, which did little damage 
on account of the greatness of the range, the enemy, seeing the British 
military force approaching, quitted the position and retired into the 
town with their artillery ; and General Stalker, when he reached the 
spot with his troops, passed it without encountering resistance. When 
the redoubt and trenches were abandoned a flag of truce was sent off 
from the town to Sir H. Leeke, with a request for an armistice of 24 
hours to allow of terms being proposed j but the request was refused on 
the ground of the firing upon the Assyria ” on the previous day. 

A bombardment of the defences of the town from the sea was then 
undertaken, the Semiramis ” and Perooz bearing the brunt of the 
action, which was at first well sustained on the part of the Persian 
artillery ; and in three hours two batteries without the town, a masked 
battery below the Eesidency flag staff outside the walls, and a tower on 
the north-west angle of the fort were silenced with but little injury 
however to the works containing them, and a breach in the south-west 
angle of the town wall had been commenced. 

Shortly after noon, on the arrival of the British land forces near the 
walls, the Persian flagstaff in the town was lowered in sign of surrender j 
after a little hesitation the Persian Governor and the Persian Military 
Commandant, Sarhang Mehtar Khan, came out and gave up their 
swords; and some 1,500 or 2,000 men, all that remained of the Persian 
garrison, many of whom had escaped across the creek to the mainland 
while others had been drowned in trying to do so, grounded their arms 
in front of the British line. The town was occupied, the British colours 
being hoisted on the Eesidency flagstaff at 4-80 p.m. 

There were no British casualties at the capture of Bushehr; but 
some of the vessels of the Indian Navy engaged were damaged in hullj 
masts and rigging. After occupation the Persian flag was obtained as a 

The action of the fleet seems to have been premature, if not actually contrary to 
arrangement, in the opinion of the military, who also deplored the failure of the naval 
authorities to arrange for preventing the escape of the Persian garrison across the 
creek at the back of the town to the mainland ; hut the reasons of the Rear Admiral 
for the couse which he followed axe not on record. 
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trophy, and possession was taken of 65 guns found in the place, besides 
large quantities of ammunition and other military stores. The Persian 
Governor and Commandant, together with Mirza Muhammad Riza, the 
Karguzar ov Foreign Office Agent of the Persian Government, were sent 
on boardship for removal to India j but the ordinary Persian prisoners, 
after being detained for the night, were set at liberty next morning. 

The British camp was formed about a mile south of the town near the 
Persian redoubt, the 14i-gun sloop Clive, a small steamer, and some 
gunboats with 24-pounder howitzers being placed in the creek behind the 
town to cover one flank, while the other next the sea was protected by 
the Victoria and Ferooz/^ The camp was surrounded by an 
entrenchment consisting of a simple ditch three feet deep and six feet 
wide, with a parapet formed of the earth thrown out j there were flanking 
batteries at the corners and other salient points ; and the only outpost was 
a cavalry picket two miles to the southward. 

Sir H. Leeke left Bushehr for Bombay in the Assaye on the 16th 
December; but in passing down the Persian Gulf, he received informa- 
tion at Lingeh that a Persian force of 3,000 men, commanded by Mustafa 
Quli Khan, Amir-i-Panj, and destined for Bushehr or possibly for an 
attack on Basidu, was in the neighbourhood. On the 19th December he 
found it encamped on the coast, about 200 yards from the beach, and 
opened fire on it at a range of about 1,200 yards. The Persians at first 
replied with their artillery, but after 35 minutes they retreated in great 
confusion, leaving their guns, tents, and wounded behind, and pursued 
inland by shells from the Assaye.'^^ 

A few days after assuming command of the British -Field Force, Sir 
J. Outram resolved on an expedition from Bushehr to upset a formid- 
able concentration of the enemy which was taking place under the 
Shuja^'ul-Mulk at Burazjan. This Persian Commander was reported to 
have already about 8,500 cavalry and infantry at his disposal, with 17 
guns and a mortar, while 12 infantry regiments and 35 guns were 
believed to be on the way from Tehran to join him, and it was understood 
that tribal levies to the number of 4,000 men could be collected by him 
at 24 hours^ notice. 

The arrival of the 1st Brigade of the 2nd Division from India having 
rendered action possible, on the evening of the 3rd February a force of all 
arms marched from Bushehr under Sir J. Outram^s personal command : 
it consisted of the 3rd Light Cavalry and Poona Horse, mustering 419 
sabres; of the 3rd Troop of Horse Artillery and 3rd and 5th Light 
Field Batteries, each of six guns ; of the 64th Foot, 78th Highlanders, 
and 2nd- Europeans, making 2,212 Europeans,; of Sappers^ 20th and 26th 
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Native Infantry; 4tli Rifles, and 2nd Baluchis, totalling 2,022 sepoys ; 
in all 4,653 men, exclusive of the artillery. The Garrison left behind at 
Bushehr for the protection of the camp comprised 878 European Infantry, 
1,466 Indian infantry, and one company of European artillery with 14 
guns, besides details from the ships. 

The column marched all night and on the morning of the 4th reached 
Chah Kutah, 26 miles distant, where 30,000 lbs. of the enemy^s powder 
had been destroyed by a cavalry force from Bushehr on the 1st January 
1857. In the evening it advanced another 14 miles and then bivouacked 
for the night in thunder, hail, rain, and a cutting wind, against which no 
shelter was available. The march was resumed next morning, the 5th 
and shortly after mid-day Burazjan was occupied without opposition, the 
bulk of the Persian army having withdrawn towards Daliki. Possession 
was taken of the entrenched camp of the enemy, which had been very 
hastily abandoned ; and the 6th and 7th were passed in collecting great 
quantities of stores which the Persians had left behind. These included 
thousands of rounds of gun ammunition, hundreds of thousands of musket 
cartridges, and 10,000 lbs. of gunpowder, besides other military requisites 
a^nd some tons of grain ; and it was estimated that the explosives destroyed 
by mines before leaving amounted to 40,000 lbs. There were also tents 
and camp equipage, but most of these had already been plundered by 
the villagers. 

It was decided, after a reconnaissance noL to follow up the enemy, 
who had retired with their guns to strong positions in the hills. 

The return march to Bushehr was begun on the evening of the 7tli 
February. About midnight the rearguard was attacked^ and soon 
afterwards the column, annoyed on all sides by Persian horse and 
skirmishers, was halted for the night in a defensive formation, the 
troops facing outward on every side and the baggage and camp 
folllowers being in the centre. These dispositions were hardly completed 
when the enemy opened fire with 4 or 5 heavy guns ; the British 
artillery replied ; and a desultory cannonade continued with little effect) 
until dawn. 

As day broke on the 8th of February the Persians were discovered 
in position to the north-east, on the left rear of the British force. 
The Persian right rested on the village of Khushab, which the British 
column had passed shortly before halting, and the strength of the enemy 
seemed to be 6,000 or 7,000 men, including considerable bodies of 
tribal horse which were posted on the flanks, the Persian position was 
reconnoitred by Captain Graves of the 3rd Light Cavalry, who rode 
along the enemy^s entire front, at a distance of 200 yards from it, under 
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an incessant fire. About this time Sir J. Outram was temporarily 
disabled by bis borse falling and rolling upon bim^ and tbe operations 
that followed were directed by General Stalker and Colonel E. Lugard; 
Chief of tbe Staff. 

Tbe British advanced in line to attack tbe Persian position ; but tbe 
Persian Sj paralysed by tbe fire of the artillery and shattered by cavalry 
cbargesj did not wait to encounter tbe assault of tbe infantry. 

They dispersed and fled. Tbe most brilliant feat of the day was 
performed by a sq^uadron of 120 men of tbe 3rd Light Cavalry which 
led by Captain Porbes^ broke into a well formed square consisting of a 
regiment of 800 athletic northern Persians^ scattered it and fell upon the 
Persian artillery in rear. In this charge Captain Forbes was severely 
wounded; no less than three of bis officers (Captains Moore and 
Wren and Cornet Combe) bad their horses wounded in three 
places each; and the borse of another (Lieutenant Moore) fell 
dead upon bis rider after leaping into tbe square. At least 700 of tbe 
enemy remained dead upon tbe field ; two 9-pounder brass guns were 
captured; with ammunition and a few horses and mules j and 1;000 or 
more stand of arms were picked up upon the ground. Tbe action was 
over by 10 a.m. 

Sir J. Outram; who recovered from bis accident towards tbe close of 
the engagement; afterwards wrote of the defeat of tbe enemy : Our small 
body of horsemen scattered them like chaff; and literally cut them down 
like corn under tbe sickle : most stalwart men though their gigantic 
carcases proved them to be, I never witnessed such carnage at such little 
cost. The fellows really appeared to court death unresistingly; 
as if to spite their cowardly officers, who so shamefully deserted them.’’^ 
The conduct of the enemey^s horse, from first to last, was dastardly in 
the extreme.'’^ The majority of the defeated Persian force did not stop 
until they reached Shiraz. The British casualties were only 3 Europeans 
and 7 Indians killed, and 31 Europeans and 81 Indians wounded, of 
whom 3 Europeans and 3 Indians subsequently died. 

An amusing account of the battle was afterwards published by 
the Persian Government in the Tehran Ga^etie^ in which it was pre- 
tended that the magazines destroyed at Burazjan were those of the 
British; and that the Persians had chased the invaders back to Bushehr. 

The British column marched again the same evening, in heavy 
rain and a biting wind, through an ocean of mud ; and, the way having 
been lost through the fault of the native guide, it only reached Chagha- 
dak on the forenoon of the following day. Part of the force reached 
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Bushehr that night; the 9th of Pebrnarj; and the remainder next 
morning. 

Not a single fighting man had been left behind; alive or dead; to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. The troops had marched from Bushehr to 
Burazjan (46 miles) in 41 hours, and returned hy another route (44 
miles) in 50 hours, the time taken on the way hack including the action 
at Khushah. The only protection of the troops against the inclement 
weather consisted in the greatcoats and blankets carried by the men them- 
selves in default of animal transport, and the ground traversed was such 
as to necessitate an issue of new boots to the entire force on its return to 
Bushehr. 

On his return to Bushehr Sir J. Outram at once addressed himself to 
the strengthening of the British entrenched camp, from which he intend- 
ed shortly to remove the greater part of the Field Force for operations 
at Muhammareh. Four redoubts were constructed in front of the camp, 
which now faced the south, and one, with a martello tower in the centre 
of it, to the rear. 

The necessity of protecting the British naval station of Basidu on 
Qishm Island, where coal was stored and where there were buildings of 
some value, seems to have been overlooked at the beginning of the "War. 
Sir H. Leeke, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, after his bombardment oi 
a Persian camp at Lingeh on tbe 19th December 1856, took steps to remedy 
the omission by landing two 68-pounder guns and 80 native marines 
under the command of a Havaldar, besides stationing the Punjab 
to guard the station and the “ Constance to patrol the channel 
between Qishm Island and the mainland. The dispositions made by the 
officer of the Indian Navy left in charge were revised hy Sir J. 
Outram, who visited Basidu on the S5th January 1857 on his 
way to the front. He caused the guns which ho found located a 
mile away from the buildings they were intended to protect, to be 
moved nearer; and he recommended that a proper complement of 
officers and non-OQmmissioned officers should be supplied to the marines, 
besides giving it as bis opinion that the Constance alone would 
suffice for the naval defence of the place. 

Kharag island was occupied during the active operations as a 
hospital station and coal depot, and a detachment from a Native Infantry 
regiment— supplied in March 1867 by the 4th K/ifles — seems to have 
been considered a sufficient garrison. On the 30th April 1857 Kharag 
was examined by Sir J. Outram with reference to its suitability as a 
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sanatarium for the force which it might be necessary to keep at Bushehr 
during the summer. 

Sir J. Oatram^ like Sir J. Malcolm in 1808-09, and the officers con- 
cerned with the occupation of the island from 1838 to 184^, seems to 
have been strongl]^ impressed with the advantages offered by 
Kharag. With regard to its annexation to the British dominions, at 
one time contemplated, he wrote in May 1857 to the President of the 
Board of Control of the East India Company. 

You will see that I approved of the proposal in the di’aft treaty drawn up at home 
for the retention of Karrack, and I confess I feel some regret that that point was not 
secured. In any future war with Persia, a small garrison there, with a few ships of 
war, might effect all that would be required in this quarter, and thus leave the army 
free to operate upon some more vulnerable * point. Its occupation would have given 
us, moreover, the command of the Gulf, and rendered null the competition of any other 
power which may be seeking to establish its influence here, 

A month later he remarked, in connection with the withdrawal of 
the greater part of the Field Force to India. 

Karrack . . is, in my opinion, a preferable position to Bushire, whether considered 
politically or on military grounds, as oommandingf this port and the mouths of the 
Euphrates, and capable o£ being maintained even in its present state, by a small 
garrison against all the power of Persia, and of easily being rendered impregnable to 
more formidable naval powers. 

It appears to me that Karrack would also be a preferable position for the Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, as placing that functionary beyond the necessity of exercising 
the vexatious interference with Persian subjects which cannot be avoided while he is 
located in this town. 

The occupation of the island will not involve the necessity of our taking possession 
of it as British territory, should the Shah really fulfil the conditions of the treaty, 
And it is aow the most valuable acquisition we could retain if he does not do so. 


British political relations with the Persian Coast and Islands 
after the Anglo-Persian War, 1857-1896. 


After the Anglo-Persian war difficulties arose from an extension 
given by the Persian Government to their system of Karguzars,— a 
class of political agents stationed at important centres where there were 
foreigners, working directly under the orders of the Persian Foreign 
Office and independent of the Persian local authorities. 
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That the system was not entirely new is proved by the fact that the 
local Karguzar was one of the most important prisoners taken by the 
British at the capture of Bushehr, as already related. The duty of the 
Karguzar was to watch the interests of the Persian Government in all 
matters in which foreign representatives and subjects were concerned j 
and in 1860 the British Resident at Bushehr was instructed by the 
British Minister at Tehran to communicate in future with the ifarguzar 
in regard to all business which he had been accustomed to transact with 
the local Governor. 

In 1867-68, when numerous questions of the treaty rights of British 
subjects were under dispute at Bushehr, much inconvenience and delay 
resulted from this restriction on direct dealings between the British Resi- 
dent and the ordinary Persian officials. Before this there had been no 
K arguzar at Bushehr for four or five year« ; and in 1868 strong repre- 
sentations on the subject were made to the Persian Government. These 
resulted in the appointment as Karguzar at Bushehr of Mirza Muham- 
mad Khan, who promised that his attitude would be conciliatory. It 
does not appear that the inderdicton direct dealings between the British 
Resident and the Persian Governor was formally removed, though its 
removal was urged both by Her Majesty^s Foreign Office and by the 
Government of India ; but it is clear from the later history of local 
relations that it must have ceased to be regarded as absolute. 

In 1873 the British Resident, Colonel E. C. Ross, was able to report 
that his relations with the Karguzar, as well as with the Prince Governor 
of Bushehr, were excellent ; but in 1877 he was obliged to complain of 
misconduct on the part of that official, with the result that the latter 
stiU Mirza Muhammad Khan — was removed from Bushehr and replaced, 
as a temporary measure, by one Mirza ’Abdul Karim. 

In 1881 the Karguzar of Bushehr, Mirza ’Ali Akbar Khan, was 
placed in charge of the town as Governor, being relieved in the capacity 
of Foreign Office agent, by Haji Mirza ’Abdullah Khan, his colleague 
at Bandar ’Abbas, where also the Karguzar system had by this time 
been introduced. Mirza ’Ali Akbar Khan, having been guilty of 
mischievous obstruction as Governor, was complained against by 
the British Minister at Tehran and did not retain the Governorship 
long. 

In November 1887 the Karguzar of Bushehr, Mirza Muhammad 
Khan, Mo’tamad-al-Vazareh, whether the same who had held office 
before does not appear, became entangled in the accounts of the custom 
house and was imprisoned in his house and deprived of food for tyro 
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days. He managed to escape to the British Eesidency^ where he 
remained in sanctuary until arrangements had been made for his proceed- 
ing to Tehran for an investigation into his conduct. In the end he was 
dismissed j his place being taken by Najaf Gluli Khan^ an individual of 
little experience and less standing. 

At the end of 1859 or beginning of 1860 Commander Felix Jones, 
the British Resident at Bushehr, offered H. R. H. the Histomd- 
Dauleh, Grovernor-General of Fars, the assistance of a British naval 
squadron for repressing serious disorders which had broken out along the 
Persian Coast and threatened to extend to the interior with evil results 
to trade and the peace of the country ; but in vain. The Persian 
Government, to whom the offer was perhaps renewed through the 
British Minister at Tehran, evinced no inclination to accept it; and 
Sir H. Rawlinson thought that, as the proceedings of the Russians at 
Ashurada in the Caspian had rendered them suspicious of foreign tenders 
of naval aid, the proposal should not be pressed on them but might be 
left to be recommended by the Hisam-ud-Dauleh himself, when 
experience should have convinced him of its eligibility, In this view 
the Government of Bombay concurred. 

In 1862 some trouble arose through wilful acts of trespass on the British 
burial ground at Bushehr, committed by Persians, who even brought a 
part of it under cultivation. Some damage was done also to the 
enclosure wall. After the matter had been referred to Tehran a fine 
was inflicted on one of the offenders ; and, a paid watchman having been 
engaged, complaints ceased. It does not seem, however, that action 
was taken on recommendations by Colonel Pelly, the Acting Resident, 
that a grant of the land covered by the cemetery should be obtained 
from the Persian Government and that compensation should be paid to 
Aghai, the owner of the ground. 

In 1870, a famine impending and Bushehr being at the time without 
a Governor, popular demonstrations took place there against the 
exportation of grain by British subjects. The Persian Government 
also requested the British Minister at Tehran to use his influence to 
restrain British firms from sending grain out of the country. Colonel 
Pelly, the Resident at Bushehr, was able to arrange that the grain then 
in the warehouses of British merchants, mostly wheat, should be 
handed over to the Persian local authorities ; but at first there was no 
Persian oflScial on the spot who would take charge of it, and for a 
month it was sold to the people at a low price through the British 
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merchants themselves. On the arrival of a Governor the British grain 
still remaining in store was transferred to him. The forced sale of 
their stocks was regarded as a grievance by the two British firms 
mostly affected, Messrs. Malcolm & Co., and Haji Musa, Maimani, 
who had purchased the grain in April 1870 or earlier, before the Persian 
Government had announced their intention of preventing exportation ; 
and they were unwilling to accept payment at the rate of 19, Qrans 
per Man which was offered them by the Persian Government. Even- 
tually a compromise was arranged on a basis slightly more favourable 
to the merchants ; and, though the latter were dissatisfied with this final 
settlement also, the Government of India decided not to support their 
further objections. 

The famine still continuing, relief committees were organised in 1870 
or 1871 at London, Calcutta, and Bombay ; and in 1872 His Majesty 
the Shah formed a Persian relief committee. The originators of the 
relief movement in India seem to have been Khojah ^Abdul Ghani 
Miyan, C.S.I., and his son Asad Ullah, of Dacca; and Hindu gentle- 
men also contributed liberally to the funds. A local committee was 
constituted at Bushehr for the administration of the British and Indian 
contributions ; it consisted of some of the European gentlemen there 
and was presided over by the Kesident ; and the money placed at its 
disposal between July 1871 and February 1872 amounted to 148,507 
Qrans. This committee at first distributed cooked food, and after- 
wards copper coin ; but both of these expedients failed owing to the 
greatness of the crowds that they attracted, which gave rise to 
confusion and opened the door to abuses. In the end it was found 
best, at Bushehr, to employ able-bodied applicants for relief in scaveng- 
ing the town and making roads in the country, while for the aged and 
helpless, for women, and for children infirmaries, orphanages, etc., 
were established. Bread was given daily to the poor at Sabzabad, the 
Resident's country house, where the women and children from, the 
villages mostly congregated ; and relief in cash was afforded to many 
persons of respectability whom famine had reduced to poverty. 
The Bushehr committee also made grants for famine expenditure at 
Kazaran, Shiraz, and Isfahan. In August 1872, a good harvest having 
been garnered, the relief operations practically ceased, a balance of 
9,713 Qrans remaining in the hands of the Bushehr committee, exclu- 
sive of a reserve fund for orphans of 7,260 Qrans or Rs. 3,000. In 
1873 the proceedings and accounts of the Bushehr committee were 
closed, at the suggestion of the central relief committee in* London. 
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In 1873-74 there were various occurrences on the Persian Coast Miscellaneous 
which affected British subjects and necessitated official remonstrances 
or claims for redress. In January 1873 pilgrims created a disturbance 
at Bandar ^Abbas, obliging the British Mail Agent to fly for safety, 
upon which the gun boat “Hugh Rose was sent to the spot, with 
satisfactory results, and orders were obtained from the Persian Govern- 
ment for the careful protection of British subjects by the local Persian 
officials. A somewhat similar fracas took place at Lingeh ; but there 
the Shaikh protected the Mail Agent and repressed the unruliness of 
the pilgrims. NearBushehr a British naval officer was wounded and 
robbed by a gang of brigands, but the Persian Governor, “notwith- 
standing many sincere efforts, was unable to bring the offenders to 
justice. In March 1874 a British barque went ashore on the island 
of Shaikh Shu^aib and became a wreck. The presence on the spot of 
a Munshi from the British Residency prevented the vessel being 
entirely plundered, and the Native Agent of the British Government 
at Lingeh soon arrived to assist the captain and to arrange terms of 
salvage with the Shaikh of Kan gun. 

A case of not less political than legal and commercial interest was Case of 
that of MarwMd, a Hindu trader at Kirman, who was associated in 
business with Mul Chand, a Hindu merchant at Bandar ^Abbas. At 1873-77. 
the beginning of 1873 this man, after defrauding his partner and 
another Hindu British subject, turned Muhammadan and assumed the 
name of Mirza ^Ali Akbar, his idea being to attract Persian support and 
so escape from British justice. 

At the instance of the British Legation instructions on the case were 
sent by the Shah^s Government to the Persian Governor of Kirman ; 
but they resulted only in proceedings which afforded no prospect of 
real redress. At length in 1875, in consequence of representations 
made by one of the Hindu plaintiffs, the British Minister again 
addressed the Persian Government and obtained from them an order 
directed to the Governor of Kirman under which MarwMd was to be. 
sent to Bandar ^ Abbas in order that his accounts might be examined 
there, at a meeting of Hindus and others, with the cognisance of the 
Persian Karguzar, and a settlement arranged and reported to the 
Persian Government. Mr." Thomson, however, perceived two serious 
difficulties : in the first place the case, as it lay entirely among British 
subjects, was one in which the Persian authorities had no right, according 
to treaty, to intervene; and, secondly, he understood that neither he 
himself as Minister nor the Resident in the Persian Gulf, possessed 
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powers by which they could legally dispose of the case, were Marwarid 
to be brought before them. In the end it was decided by Her 
Majesty^s Government that the presence of Marwarid should be 
required, with a view to an adjudication by the Eesident at Bushehr 
in accordance with usage ; and at the end of July 1876 a Ghulam 
of the British Legation was despatched from Tehran to Kirman with 
an order to the local authority to send Marwarid with his books and 
vouchers to Bandar •’Abbas. In September Mr. Edwards, Second 
Assistant Eesident, arrived at Bandar ’’Abbas, having been deputed by 
Colonel Prideaux, the Acting Eesident, to enquire into the case; but 
Marwarid was not there, and Mr. Edwards learned, on proceeding to 
Minab, that he was still at Kirman. It appeared that Marwarid 
had taken refuge at the house of a Mujtahid named Haji Agha Ahmad, 
compelling the Governor to arrest him by a stratagem, whereupon 
a mob of angry Muhammadans attacked the Hindu caravanserai and 
seized one of the inmates, whom they handled somewhat roughly and 
detained until Marwarid was restored to the protection of the Mujtahid. 

The Governor, whom the Hindus suspected of having been bribed, then 
combined with the Mujtahid to represent the danger, in the excited state 
of local Muhammadan feeling, of any attempt to send Marwarid to 
Bandar ’Abbas, and to recommend instead a pecuniary settlement on the 
spot; but the Ghulam refused to listen to these proposals as being 
at variance with the orders of which he was the bearer. Energetic 
representations were then made by Mr. Thomson at Tehran, in conse- 
quence of which Marwarid was at last, on the 20th November 1876, 
sent off to Bandar ’Abbas. It transpired that the procrastination 
of the Persian Government in the matter proceeded not from any 
inclination to deny the rightfulness of the British demand, in regard to 
which the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs himself wrote : “ The 
British Legation has a distinct right to force and urge upon its subjects 
to do justice,” but from a desire on the i)art of the Shah to favour 
Marwarid as much as possible, he being a recent convert to Islam, and to 
afford time for a compromise at Kirman where the Mujtahid had started 
a pmblic subscription on the man’s behalf. 

At the beginning of January 1877 Marwarid, with some of the 
Hindu witnesses against him, arrived at Bushehr ; and the facts elicited 
made it necessary that he should be tried on a criminal charge. Under 
orders from the Government of India Colonel Prideaux, the Eesident, 
conducted the trial at Bushehr ; and on the 25th June he sentenced the 
prisoner, who pleaded guilty to criminal breach of trust, to six months 
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rigorous imprisonment, exclusive of six months^ detention which he 
had abeady undergone while under trial. It had previously been ordered 
by the Grovernment of India, perhaps on account of a doubt whether 
a warrant signed by the Resident could be legally recognised by the 
prison authorities in India, that any sentence passed should be carried 
out at Btishehr under arrangements made by the Resident. 

In March 1876 a large Baghlah under British colours was stranded 
at Hanjam, and immediately on receipt of the intelligence H. M. S. Bagblab at 
Arab was despatched to the spot. Her presence saved the Baghlah 
from being plundered ; and the Shaikh of Qishm, who had sent a num- 
ber of boats from Qishm to the scene of the accident, confined himself to 
causing the vessel to be towed to his port, in hopes of benefiting by her 
eventually. Afterwards he sent a deputation to Bushehr to explain that 
his only intention had been to save the Baghlah and her cargo ; and he 
entered into an agreement, which was duly carried out, for the restora- 
tion to the owners of all that he had received from them. 


In June 1877 the Mo^tamad-ud-Dauleh, then Governor-General 
of Pars, requested the Acting British Resident at Bushehr to furnish the 
Persian authorities there with a nominal roll of the servants and 
dependents of the British Residency for transmission to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Tehran ; but Colonel Prideaux declined to comply, on 
the ground that to do so would be equivalent to admitting the claims 
of the Persian authorities to interfere with any right to employ such 
servants in this Residency as I may think fit.'^^ 
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The request was repeated, apparently in a more extensive form, 
in the following year, when it was again refused by the Resident, 
Colonel Ross. In justification of his attitude the Resident explained 
that to frame a list correct even for the moment was impossible, owing 
to the multitude and diversity of the British clients who were continually 
passing through the ports of the Persian Coast, while persons employed 
by the British Government or by private British subjects were daily 
being discharged and replaced by others ; that any attempt to keep 
the Persian authorities continuously informed on the subject would not 
only be futile but might cause discussions, hitherto rare, to become 
frequent ; the Persian authorities could always ascertain instantly and 
without diflSculty, by referring to the Residency, the status of any 
particular individual; that every assistance was invariably afforded 
to the Persian Government in dealing with Persian subjects in British 
employment who were accused of misconduct or breach of the laws, 
and that such persons when convicted of crime were not again employed ; 
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and, fiaallj, that it was the practice of the British Residency at Bushehr 
not to exceed the bounds imposed by treaties and usage, with the 
happy result that disputes were uncommon. Colonel Ross's reply to the 
Persian Governor was generally approved by Her Majesty's Government, 
who remarked that Persian official interference with the menial establish- 
ment of the Bushehr Residency could not be permitted, and that 
the recognition by the local Persian authorities of the status of indi- 
viduals at Bushehr as British subjects or under British protection 
could not be allowed to be conditional on the assent of the Government 
at Tehran ; but they thought that a list of the persons in (puestion 
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might be given, if again asked for, as an act of courtesy. 

In May 1883 the Sahib Divan of Shiraz complained to H. R. H. the 
Zill-us-Sultan, Governor- General of Pars, that the British Resident 
at Bushehr moved to his country house at Sabzabad unaccompanied 
by a guard, and that the Persian authorities were kept in ignorance 
of the number of his followers and attendants. The first part of 
this complaint could at once be declared incorrect, inasmuch as a 
guard of native infantry and some mounted men were always stationed 
at Sabzabad when the Resident was there; and, as regarded the 
second part, the Zill-us-Snltan was informed by Mr. Thomson, the 
British representative at Tehran, that, if the reference were to British 
subjects and proteges, no list of such persons had hitherto been furnished 
to the Persian authorities, and that to supply one would be inconvenient. 

At the time of the murder of Shaikh ^Ali of Lingeh by Shaikh 
1 usuf in 1878, an event which threw the neighbouring coast districts into 
confusion, the island of Qais was regarded as subject to Muhammad-bin- 
Hasan, the Al ^Ali Shaikh of Charak, whose tribe were closely connected 
with the Al ^Ali of Umm-a.l-Q.ai wain on the Arabian side of the Gulf. 
After the ajTival on Qais of a respectable merchant family who had 
left their home in Bahrain in 181'9, in consequence of the misgovernment 
of Shaikh Muhammad-bin-Khalifah, and had settled in the first instance 
at Lingeh, the island developed a modest degree of prosperity ; the 
head of these Bahraini immigrants in 1879 was a certain Mashari- 
bin-’’ Abdul Latif. 


In April 1879, the Persian authorities having conceived the idea 
of interfering in the affairs of the island and enhancing the revenue 
assessed on it, a complaint was suddenly preferred by the Persian 
Government to the British Legation at Tehran of Persian refugees 
being harboured on Qais by British subjects residing there. As the 
only British subjects on the island, were Khajahs and Hindu Baniyahs, 
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four in number, and their servants, who certainly did not harbour 
Persian refugees and who had been specially warned against interfering 
in politics, it seemed probable that the Persian complaint was really 
aimed at the head of the Bahraini settlers, whom it may have been 
intended to prejudice. Eventually the Persian Government intimated 
their intention of punishin^f some of the Arab inhabitants of Qais 
who had been guilty of misbehaviour, and asked that the British subjects 
on the island might be sent somewhere else for a few days ; but it is 
not recorded whether any practical proceedings followed this intimation 
and request. 

In January 1880, the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain proposed to inter- 
fere in Qais to support his A1 ^Ali kinsmen of Charak against the 
Persians ; but he was informed by the Resident that, Qais being a part 
of the Shah^s dominions, intervention by him could not be permitted. 

Some years later it became known that the family of the Qavvam- 
ul-Mulk of Shiraz claimed Qais under a grant which they alleged 
had been made to them, by the Shah personally, in 1878. 

In 1880 Shaikh Yusuf, the usurping Arab Shaikh of Llngeh, arbitra- 
rily imprisoned one British Indian trader and compelled others to close 
their shops. His Mejesty^s Ship ^'Vulture” was sent to the spot 
from Bushehr, carrying a Persian official to whom the duty of investi- 
gating the affair had been delegated ; and suitable compensation and 
ail ample apology were exacted. 

Ill February 1885, a Hindu Faqir named Moti Ram disappeared 
from the Hindu settlement at Bandar ^Abbas, and simultaneously money 
and other valuables were missed from the temple of the Hindu com- 
munity. The Hindus complained to the Persian Karguzar, who referred 
to Mirza Nasr Ullah Khan, the acting representative of the Persian 
Deputy Governor ; but there was great delay in the production of the 
accused, and when he appeared it was found that he had been circum- 
cised and now called himself a Muhammadan. Great excitement followed 
among the Hindus, who closed their shops by way of expressing their 
indignation and accused Mirza Nasr Ullah Khan of being privy to the 
theft. The Resident, doubtless on the analogy of Marwarid^s case, 
caused Moti Ram to be brought to Bushehr for trial as a British subject ; 
but, though strong suspicions of his guilt existed, judicial proof was 
wanting. In regard to the man's change of religion, the Resident 
considered that the local authorities had acted with indecent haste 
and regrettable secrecy ; but the converb himself professed that his 
conversion was due to religious motives aloue. The Deputy Governor 
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promised to remove his acting representative, deposed another petty 
official, and concurred with the Resident as to the undesirability of the 
ex- Hindu being allowed to return to Bandar ^Abbas. 

The years 1887 and 1888 were signalised, as we have already seen, 
by a spasmodic attempt on the part of the Persian Government to assert 
themselves in the politics of the Persian Gulf. The prime mover in 
this undertaking seems to have been the Shah^s favourite, the Amin-us- 
Sultan, to whom the Government of the Gulf Ports had been entrusted ; 
and indications of his ambition of reducing foreign influence were natur- 
ally soon manifested in the Persian districts under his jurisdiction, 
as well as in foreign relations. 

In July 1887 IVqub-bin-Bashir, a Persian Miifattish or informer 
who had been posted at Lingeh, brought false accusations of a serious 
nature against the Native Agent of the British Government there, and 
misrepresented the action of the Resident, Colonel Ross, in regard to 
certain claims against pearl-divers of Sirxi Island. The Persian Govern- 
ment having adopted the statements of the Mufattish and complained 
to the British Minister at Tehran, proof was produced of the absolute 
falsity of the charges against the Native Agent, whereupon the matter 
dropped. 

In 1888 the Sa^ad-ul-Mulk, the Amiu-us-Sultan^s first Governor of 
Bushehr, essayed to distinguish himself by high-handed aggression on 
British interests. In August, in the case of a consignment of goods 
from Messrs. C. Sassoon of Manchester, the chief of the Bushehr 
customs, supported by the Governor, declined to recognise the usual 
certificate granted by the British Residency for its clearance at foreign 
rates; and the Governor went so far as to announce to the Resident his 
intention of opening at the custom house all packages for"^' His 
Britannic Majesty^s Legation and of examining their contents, — a 
proceeding as much contrary to established usage as it was to ordinary 
courtesy. The British Minister, Sir H. Drummond "WolfE, having 
reported that the Amm-us-Sultan^s real object was to lower British 
prestige, Her Majesty^s Government authorised him to inform the 
Persian Government that they would be held strictly responsible for 
any acts discourteous to the British Resident at Bushehr, as well as for 

^Under the Treaty of Turkmanchai, and the Treaty of Peace of 1867, read together, 
the British Mission had the right to import articles necessary for their own consump- 
tion free of custom duty. Actual verification of the contents of packages for the 
Legation implied, therefore, insulting suspicions. 
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such injury as might befall British subjects through the arbitrary 
behaviour of Persian officials ; and the remonstrance was made in so 
telling a fashion that the Amin-us-Sultan not only gave suitable orders 
to the Governor of Bushehr^ but even offered to telegraph directing him 
to apologise to the Resident and dismissing the chief of customs. It was 
not considered necessary, however, to accept these unsolicited amends. 

In March 1889 the British merchant steamer Transition^^ went 
ashore on the island of Qais and much trouble was experienced from 
the rapacity of the Shaikh of Charak. His IVfajesty^s Ship Kingfisher^'’ 
however rendered timely assistance^ and the vessel- was refloated 
undamaged. 

In December 1891 a disturbance took place on board the British 
India S. N, Co.^s steamer ^'Kilwa^^ between Bushehr and Lingeh, some 
Arabs in charge of horses attacking the ship^s officers. The Kilwa 
fortunately overtook H. M. S. Redbreast/’ whose commander sent an 
armed party on board and removed the ringleaders in the disturbance. 
They were subsequently tried at Bombay and punished. 

In October 1892i a British Indian subject named Mughu, residing in 
Bahrain, complained that he had been robbed by Malikis, at Naband, of 
property, chiefly pearls, worth about 26,000 Qrans. Orders that redress 
should be afforded were obtained from Tehran ; but, in consequence of 
the obstructiveness of the local authorities, the proceedings seem to have 
ended with the recovery of 3,388 Qrans^ worth of pearls only — a result 
deplored by Colonel Wilson, the Resident, who considered the case to be 
one of great hardship. 


British commercial and general interests on the Persian Coast 
and Islands, 1848—1896. 


In 1856 a case occurred which brought under discussion the position 
of the British Resident in the Persian Gulf with reference to the recovery 
"of sums lent by British Indian subjects to Arab chiefs and others on the 
Persian Gulf littoral, particularly on the Persian side. 

The lender in the case specially in question was Paehabhai Tejsi, a 
Bombay merchant ; the borrower was the. Shaikh of Lingeh ; and the 
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amount of which recovery as claimed was 1,500 Urans. The circum'^ 
stances were considered exceptional by Captain Felix Jones, the Resident, 
a virtual fraud being involved to which the Native Agent of the British 
Government at Lingeb seemed to have been a party ; and be accordingly 
sent the Clive*’^ to Lingeb with orders that repayment should be 
pressed on the Shaikh in an uncompromising manner, yet without com- 
mitting the British authorities to any course of action, of which the 
British Minister in Persia might disapprove. Circumstances connected 
with the Anglo- Persian War no doubt influenced the Resident in his 
choice of this somewhat unusual course ; the mission, however, succeeded 
and the money was recovered. 

Afterwards, the Court of Directors of the Ilon’ble East India 
Company having animadverted on his conduct in interfering between a 
money-lender and an Arab Shaikh, Captain Jones wrote : — 

The recovery of sums lent by our subjects to Arab Chiefs does in realih^ form no 
^mrt of the duty of the British representative in these parts, though in his intercoavse 
with the Chiefs and people he has always endeavoured by friendly remonstrances to 
advance their claims by recommending them to the Chiefs, so that they may receive 
attention in regions where, without the occasional countenance oL’ protecting authority, 
their mercantile transactions and British Indian trade in general ^vould bo precarious 
if nut altogether stagnant. 

# 

At the same time I am fully impressed with the correction that the adjustment of 
ordinary transactiotis between Bi’itish Native traders and the Chiefs and the people of 
these regions should not come under the consideration of the British Resident, conducted 
as such transactions are, in a comx>licatod and usurious manuoi’, peculiar to a needy 
population on the one hand and a highly speculative and exacting class like the banians 
on the other. Indeed, were interference the rule instead of the exception, it would 
necessitate Courts of Appeal and British Consular authorities in every potty locality of 
the Gulf. Moreover, owing to insecurity attending trade in all Arab localities, I liavc 
more than once promulgated, to those engaged in trade, warning that they are pursuing 
it at their own risk. The profits are, however, so great that they are heedless of 
temporary losses and continue in the prosecution of gain, content with the assurances 
of our general protection against open insult or oppression. 

It was eventually laid down by the Government of Bombay that 

the Resident should, as a general rule, abstain from all interference 
with the claims of merchants against chiefs and others on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the Secretary of State for India, with reference 
to these instructions remarked that Her Majesty^s Government are 
extremely anxious to avoid all useless interference with the pecuniary 
and commercial transactions of these Arab chiefs and tribes, and cordially 
approve the orders issued by you on the subject.^^ Notwithstanding the 
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wide construction o£ which they were capable^ these orders can hardly, 
it must be supposed, have been intended to apply to all the commercial 
dealings of British Indian subjects in the Persian Gulf. 

In 1866 diflBculties arose at Bushehr in consequence i of a veto placed ^ 

by the local ofBcials on the purchase of houses by British merchants from ae- 

Persian subjects. The question was governed by Article 5 of the separate 
Compact attached to the Treaty of Turkmanchai between Persia and etc., in 
Russia (1828), of which, under the Treaty of Peace between Persia and 
Britain (1857), British subjects were entitled to enjoy the benefit. The 
article referred to laid down that, as it was difficult for foreigners in 
Persia to hire dwelling houses, warehouses, and places for depositing 
their merchandise, Russian subjects — and consequently British subjects 
— should be free to acquire Immoveables of those classes in full owner- 
ship. 

In November 1866 the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs informed 
Sir C. Alison, the British Minister in Persia, with reference to the 
Bushehr disputes, that British subjects might acquire immoveable 
property in Persia only if the hiring of accommodation was impossible, 
and that even in siich cases the extent of the property must not exceed 
the requirements of the occupier as regards either living room or space 
for the storage of goods. This reply was forwarded by the British 
Minister to the Resident at Bushehr with the remark that, while Europeans 
had undoubtedly bought land in Persia and built on it, the building (as 
distinguished from the purchase) of houses by foreigners was not speci- 
fically authorized by treaty ; and that Sir C. Alison thought it well in 
the circumstances, that Europeans should in the first place try to hire 
what accommodation they needed, and in case of failure to hire, should 
arrange to purchase (instead of building) premises. But the limitations 
which the Persian Ministry sought to impose on the acquisition of im- 
moveable property by foreigners were regarded by Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment as unwarrantable, and the British representative at Tehran was 
instructed to shape his action in accordance with this view. 

Nevertheless, in July 1867, the Persian Minister or Foreign Affairs 
gave instructions that no landed property should be alienated to British 
subjects ot the subjects of other nations, — an order which the Karguzar 
of Bushehr interpreted as meaning that no houses, habitations, or plain 
ground could be sold to British subjects or dependents, or to Persian 
subjects in British employment. In January 1868 the Karguzar sent the 
Resident a list of the British subjects and dependants in whose favour, 
under orders from Tehran, no transfer of immoveable property in town 
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or country might be registered; and the list which purported to be issued 
from the office of the Governor, was evidently as comprehensive as it 
could be made, including all who were in any way connected with the 
British Residency down to the very Persians employed in it as servants. 
In 1868 Her Britannic Majesty's Minister at Tehran obtained permission 
for two British subjects to purchase houses, but it was granted by the 
Persian Government as a concession, and Her Majesty's Government 
thought that on the next occasion which presented itself the general 
rights of British subjects in the matter must be firmly insisted on. 

After this the question seems to have remained dormant until the end 
of 1874, when Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co., bought some land at Bushehr 
intending to build warehouses on it, but the Karguzar declined to recog- 
nise the validity of the transfer or to register the deed of sale unless 
under orders from the Persian Foreign Office. In May 1875 the neces- 
sary orders were procured, not without the intervention of the British 
Legation ; but the dimensions of the land acquired by the British firm 
were strictly defined, and orders were given that the local Persian 
authorities should demolish whatever the purchasers might erect beyond 
its limits. The British Minister at Tehran, Mr. Thomson, thought it 
necessary to challenge an expression used by the Persian Government in 
authorising the sale to Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co., which implied that the 
authority was granted by the Persian Ministers out of respect for the 
British Legation, and with a view to friendly co-operation, which they 
deem necessary, as far as possible ; and he further claimed, on behalf 
of British subjects in general, the right to acquire land for building 
warehouses whenever such were needed. The Persian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs demurred, in his reply, to these views; and, though 
Mr. Thomson cited numerous cases in which land had been acquired and 
built on by foreign subjects in Persia, the correspondence ended incon- 
clusively. 

In 1876, the Persian authorities at Bushehr having declined, in the 
absence of orders from headquarters, to let Messrs. Gray, Paul 8c Co., 
Limited, a residential house for members of their firm on a plot of land 
outside the town specially bought for the purpose, the help of the British 
Minister at Tehran was requested by Colonel Ross, the Resident, and 
permission was accorded after some delay. 

The removal of the British telegraph office from Bushehr to Eishehr. 
ultimately effected in November 1877, after four years of correspond^ 
ence, gave rise to fresh discussions regarding the acquisition of 
immoveable property in Persia by foreigners. The Persian Governmenfi, 
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in assenting in 1876 to the transfer of the office^ made it a condition 
that the premises to be occupied at Rishehr should be erected by 
Persian subjects and [leased^ merely, to the British Government; but 
Mr. Thomson was careful to state to the Persian Government that the 
acceptance of the condition was not to be regarded as derogating in any 
way from British privileges in regard to immoveable property dependent 
on treaties. A controversy on the subject was purposely avoided, there 
being a doubt not only whether British subjects were entitled by treaty 
to build houses in Persia, but also, whether, in such a matter, the 
British Government could properly claim rights identical with those 
of their own private subjects. 

In January 1882. the question was re-opened by a circular note which 
the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs addressed to the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Tehran. In this document it was asserted that Article 5 of 
the Separate Compact had frequently been interpreted in a sense too 
favourable to foreign subjects, thereby causing an infraction of the 
sovereign rights of this country and the rules of its internal organisation,^^ 
and the recipients were invited to caution their nationals against over- 
stepping the true limits of the article. This note was nob answered by 
the Russian Legation, who proposed to deal with cases as they arose ; but 
the vagueness of its terms did not prevent Mr. R. Thomson, the British 
representative, from sending a reply in which he pointed out that foreign* 
ers had been allowed, for many years past, to acquire and hold lauded 
property in Persia, especially in Azarbaijan, and that British subjects 
could not consistently with treaty be shown less indulgence than other 
foreign subjects. From the tenor of the correspondence it would seem 
that the point now principally in issue was whether foreigners were 
entitled under treaty to acquire immoveable property of the nature of 
estates, and villages in Persia, or whether they were restricted to the items 
mentioned in the treaty of Turkmanchai, — dwelling houses, warehouses 
and places for depositing their merchandise. As proof of the existence 
of the more extensive rights now claimed, the British Minister relied 
chiefly on the fact that the Bankruptcies Farman 1844 clearly con- 
templated ownership of whole villages, even, by foreign subjects ,* and 
he remarked that no exception had hitherto been taken to the acquisition 
and holding of estates and villages by Georgian subjects of Russia in 
Azarbaijan and other Persian provinces, or by British Indian subjects in 
certain localities. 

No further discussion of the subject seems to have taken place ; 
but in 1885 the Persian Karguzar at Shiraz informed the Native Agent 
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of the British Government there that; in accordance with the holy 
treaty the subjects and dependents of friendly powers should not be own- 
ers of landed property, in the Persian territories, except under the 
permission and sanction of the Persian Minister for Poieign Affairs. ^ 

Administrative interference with British trade, dictated sometimes by 
political and sometimes by other considerations, was not infrequent upon 
the Persian Coast during the reign of Nasir-ud-Din Shah. 

In 1867 the agents of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
at Bushehr complained to the Resident that they found it almost impossi- 
ble to carry on business at all with Persia, owing to vexatious obstacles 
thrown in their way by the authorities, especially in the form of sud- 
den embargoes upon particular articles of export. The treatment from 
which they suffered was totally inconsistent with the liberty of British 
trade with Persia supposed to exist under treaty ; and the Company 
proposed to abandon Lingeh as a port of call for their vessels, in conse* 
quence of a recent Persian prohibition against the landing of cargo there. 

Embargoes on the exportation of grain, for which scarcity often 
afforded a pretext or justification, were of common occurrence; audit 
was noticed that, though they were enforced with great rigidity against 
foreign merchants, disregard of them by others was tolerated to such 
an extent as to constitute a serious injustice to British traders. In 
1863, 1866, and 1868 protests on these grounds against grain embar- 
goes were received from British merchants ; but during the famine of 
1S70— 72-, as we have already seen, the British authorities in Persia 
acquiesced and co-operated in the bringing of the grain trade temporarily 
under official control. 


In 1878 there were complaints of the exaction of Rahdari, or 
irregular road tolls, on British goods in transit between Bushehr and 
Shiraz,— a serious and oft-recurring impediment to trade by the 
mountainous routes leading from the coast into central Persia. 

At the end of 1874} scarcity was apprehended at Bushehr ; and on 
the '23rd December a Saiyid, acting on behalf of one of the Mujtahids, 
visited some British proteges engaged in the grain trade and threatened 
them with riots if they should persist in exporting grain which they had 
bought some time before, and for which they had actually chartered' 
tonnage. Next, in spite of protests by the British Minister at Tehran 
and a demand by him that the usual month^s notice of an embargo 
should be given, the exportation of grain from Bushehr was suddenly 
prohibited by the Persian Government after only 15 days^ warning; 
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but there was hope of an indulgence being obtained for Messrs. 
Malcolm and Company who had had a large quantity of grain in hand 
before any embargo was proposed. In the end all difficulties were 
removed by an opp)ortune fall of rain. 

In 1877 there was a rise in the price of grain in Persia^ attributed 
by some to the Russo-Turkish war; and the Mujtahids^ the self -consti- 
tuted guardians of the public interest in such matters; began to agitate 
for the imposition of an embargo on export. Early in the year a prohi- 
bition was actually issued by the Government of Ears, but it was soon 
rescinded, not without the unfortunate result of provoking a riot at 
Bushehr. The moving spirits in this disturbance were two Saiyid 
brothers, one of them named Agha Saiyid Sulaiman ; and the principal 
sufferer was Haji Muhammad JaTar, apparently a British Indian 
subject, wheat belonging to whom was plundered or destroyed by the 
mob, to the value of 1,800 Qrans, after it had been loaded on a boat. 
Prompt and judicious steps were taken by the Acting Resident with the 
Persian authorities, and the ringleaders were arrested, punished, and 
obliged to make good the value of the grain lost. In March, there 
being at the moment no interdict in force against the exportation of 
grain, the Persian Governor of Bandar ^Abbas obliged a British subject 
there, under threat of a heavy fine, to reland a consignment which he 
had shipped ; and a claim for compensation was lodged by the British 
Minister at Tehran on behalf of the sufferer by this illegal act. The 
Government then announced a new grain embargo, to come into force 
from the 12th June ; but the Biitish Legation were able to obtain its 
postponement until the 15th August in the interest of British exporters. 

In June 1878 the British Resident at Bushehr, at the request of some 
British merchants, urged the removal of the embargo imposed in the 
previous year, representing that the exportation of grain was really 
unchecked, and that the only effect of the restriction was to enable the 
local Persian officials to extort money from would-be exporters. The 
British Charge d^ Affaires at Tehran was successful in persuading the 
Persian Government to order the withdrawal of the embargo on an 
understanding that the amount of grain exported monthly should be 
reported to the Persian Government and registered, that exportation 
should take place at Bushehr, Bandar Abbas, and Rig only, and that on 
4-0 days^ notice being given a fresh and absolute embargo might be 
imposed. To these conditions the Governor of Bushehr added another of 
his own,— ‘that not more than 8,000 bags of corn should be exported in 
one month. M ean while the British India Steam Navigation Company bad 
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proposed to include Rig in the ports visited by their steamers ; but the 
scheme was obstinately resisted by the Persian authorities, who regarded 
with disfavour the development of trade at ports north of Bushehr, 
where they were not in a position to levy customs. The Bushehr 
Government even went so far as to seize several wheat-cleaning machines 
which Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co. had placed in boats for despatch 
to Rig, and one of the machines was broken. These proceedings and the 
unauthorised limitation of the amount of grain that might be exported 
from Bushehr necessitated fresh representations at Tehran, in which a 
point was made of the virtual closure of the port of Rig to British trade j 
and after a time the machines were restored to the ownerg with compen- 
sation, the restrictions on the quantity of grain to be exported horn 
Bushehr were withdrawn, and British merchants were permitted to hxxj 
grain at Rig on condition of exporting it from Bushehr, — another matter 
in regard to which there had been difficulty. Finally, however, the 
Governor of Bushehr, ignoring the orders of the central (Tovernment, 
intimated to the British Resident that, as there was scarcity at Bushehr, 
the amount of grain exported by British merchants must not exceed 
4,000 Mans per mensem. The manipulation of a local restriction in 
some shape or form was evidently too valuable a privilege to be fore- 
gone. 

On the 2. 2-nd April 1889 the British Minister at Tehran telegraphed 
to the Resident at Bushehr that, on account of scarcity the exportation of 
corn from the South of Persia had been forbidden. The British 
merchants at Bushehr protested against the imposition of this embargo 
without notice, and asserted that grain was plentiful, mentioning that 
they themselves held considerable stocks. On representations being 
made, the Persian Government gave orders against interference with 
the export of grain purchased before the embargo had been notified. 

Again in June 1891, notwithstanding an excellent harvest in the 
plain country, the exportation of grain was again interdicted ; but con- 
tracts formed before the issue of the edict were allowed to be executed. 

An embargo on the exportation of wheat was enacted in May 1898 
and remained in force until January 1894, drawing from the British 
Resident at Bushehr the following remarks 

The measure, which is of periodical recurrence, though injuriously affecting the 
regular operations of the more important merchants, who are Europeans, is very generally 
recognised as being practicallyj^ineffectual. Any real restraint on export from the rich 
corn-producing sea-board tracts from Bushire towards the mouth of the Euphrates 
would be most difficult ; and, even if seriously intended or attempted, would be hardly 
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practicable,* iu view of tbe fact that scarcely any other means than by sea are available 
for disposing of the produce. A thinly veiled and quasi surreptitious export is under- 
stood to be carried on at Bushire itself during these embargoes. .1 

In regard to the following year, April 1894 to March 1895, the 
Resident wrote : — 

The beginning of the year saw a revival of the vexatious and useless embargo on 
the export of wheat. The action taken was sudden ; it was unexpected also in view 
of the fact that tbe previously existing embargo had only been removed three months 
before ; indeed, everything connected with this mischievous measure was irregular, 
capricious and nnceitain. Difficulties at once arose in regard to stock for export already 
purchased or contracted for, and were not aiTanged without much trouble. British 
merchants protested, and the newly appointed Governor, immediately on his arrival, 
sought our support in representations at Tehran against the measure on the ground of 
its uselessness as regards its ostensible object— the relief of scarcity at Shiraz— which 
the miserable state of the road and the cost of transport practically baiTed, and the 
injury to the producers in view of the abundant harvest in the coast districts. A certain 
remedy for the situation after Persian methods was soon found in an extensive evasion 
of the edict, considerable shipments being |made with very transparent secrecy, with 
the result that export to the value of over £21,000 was effected daring a year over three- 
foui'ths of which the embargor ested. So good a harvest would, however, doubtless have 
produced a heavier export under normal conditions as the uncertainty and vexatious 
demands to which the trade was liable could not but operate to materially restrict it. 

In 1895-96 grain was again subject to a nominal embargo throughout 
the year ; hut the prohibition was freely evaded during the greater part 
of the period. One of the chief recommendations of the measure in the 
eyes of the local Persian officials was still, clearly, the means which it 
afforded of extorting money from merchants— in the form of doucaurs 
for connivance at evasion— without open violation of the treaty rights of 
foreigners. 

The working of the Persian customs in relation to British trade also, 
at times, gave cause for serious dissatisfaction. 

In 1856; the Persian authorities having enhanced the revenue payable 
by the Arab Shaikh who then governed Lingah, the Shaikh in his turn 
sought, apparently at the suggestion of the Persian authorities themselves, 
to increase the rates at which customs duty was recovered from 
merchants. The British India traders of Lingah at once protested, and 
they were supported by tbe British authorities in their refusal to pay 
customs at a higher rate than the 5 per cent, ad mlorem sanctioned by 
the Anglo-Persian Commercial Treaty of 1841, which was then still 
in force. 


British irnd© 
and the 
Persian 
Customs, 
1856 — 92 . 


* The meaning seems to be that, though export By sea might be prevented, other 
districts of Persia would not benefit on account of the badness of internal communica- 
tions, and that the measure could therefore hardly be successful. 
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Of a different nature was a difficulty that arose in 1874 respecting 
the treatment, in regard to customs duty, of Persian subjects employed 
as aoents by British mercantile firms. The question seems to have been 
first raised by Messrs. Gray, Paul and Co., who drew the Residents 
attention to the large increase of merchandise imported here by 
Persian subjects who succeed in passing the same under foreign treaty 
stipulations, on the plea that the said merchandise ostensibly belongs 
to Indian subjects in Bombay, thus evading the higher customs on 
particular articles (due) from them as subjects of the Shah and they 
suggested that none but British subjects residing in Persia should l)e 
held entitled to the benefit of the treaty stipulations in respect of customs. 
The point was referred by the Resident, Colonel Ross, to the G overn- 
ment of India, who replied that, provided goods were hondj fide the 
property of British subjects, they must be allowed the benefit of the 
lower scale of duty secured to British merchants by treaty, without 
regard to whether the owners resided in Persia or not, or to whether 
their local agents were British or Persian subjects. The Government of 
India did not think that British merchants dealing with Persia should be 
hampered in their choice of local agents. Meanwhile the Persian 
Government, moved by considerations connected with the loss of 
customs revenue by fraud, and so different from those actuating 
Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co., had also taken up the matter; and 
they presently informed the British representative at Tehran that 
orders had been issued forbidding Persian subjects to be agents for 
foreign merchants at Persian ports, or to concern themselves with the 
goods of such merchants or the payment of customs duty thereon. M r. 
Thomson protested against the interference implied with the choice of 
local agents by British firms, and promised them any specific instances of 
fraud that could be alleged should be fully and impartially dealt with by the 
local British authorities. The Government of India, it may be observed, 
had previously informed the Resident that they did not regard it as their 
province to devise measures for protecting the Persian customs house 
against frauds perpetrated by subjects of the Shah. The Persian Govern- 
ment persisted for a time in their objection to the tenure of foreign com- 
mercial agencies by Persian subjects; and early in 1876, under instruc- 
tions from Tehran, the Government of Bushehr actually took bonds from 
several Persian subjects not to act in future as the representatives of 
foreign firms. Ultimately, however, on the matter being pressed at 
Tehran, the bonds taken were returned, and no more were exacted. 

The farming of the customs of all Persia to the Amin-us-Sultan about 
1882 was productive of difficulties at various places, especially at the 
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smaller Persian ports^ the customs of which^ formerly collected by the 
local chiefs on their own account, were now claimed by the Farmer-Gene- 
ral as his. In May 1882 goods on which British merchants had already 
paid export duty at Eig and Ma’shur (^Arabistan) were taxed a second 
time at Bushehr, the previous payments to the tribal Zabits of the 
places mentioned not being recognised ; but refunds of the second pay- 
ments were obtained. In the same month the Zabit of Dilam, while con- 
tinuing to realise dues of the same amount as the former export duties at 
his port, declined to grant certificates of customs liability having been 
discharged ; and the result was that Dilam exports were taxed at a double 
rate, for they were assessed to export duty on shipment from Bushehr. 
In April 1884 there was a fresh crop of complaints, the Zabits of minor 
ports having begun, on a hint from Tehran, to recoup themselves for the 
export duties which they were no longer allowed to collect by levying a 
charge on the carriers of goods from their ports to Bushehr, — a charge 
which in the end necessarily fell upon the actual exporters at Bushehr. 
Receipts for duty j^aid at Rig and Dilam by Messrs. Muir & Co., British 
grain merchants, were dishonoured on presentation at the Bushehr Cus- 
toms House, and the firm found themselves under the necessity of paying 
a sum of about £70 a second time over. Extra duties were also levied at 
the gates on merchandise entering Bushehr town from the interior, and for 
these no receipts were granted. Mr. Thomson, the British representative 
at Tehran, was successful however, after some delay, in procuring the issue 
of orders that not more than 5 per cent, ad valorem in all should he levied 
on goods exported by British merchants; these apparently reached 
Bushehr in July 1884, and they were followed hy a refund through the 
Persian local authorities of over £120 on account of second payments 
wrongfully extorted from British merchants. 

Double recovery of customs duty seems to have continued to some 
extent, however, until 1886 or 1887, when the Amin-us- Sultan argued 
that British merchants were not entitled to make use of any ports but 
Bushehr and Bandar ^ Abbas, that it was permissible to levy internal dues 
on the transit of goods from one port of Persia to another, and that the 
Officials at Muhammereh Arahistan); and Dilam, and Rig, — meaning 
probably the tribal chiefs of those places — had no printed customs form.s 
and that their manuscript certificates of payment could not be accepted 
at other Persian custom houses. By April 1887 an attempt which was 
being made to bring the customs of the ports north of Bushehr under the 
administration of the Amin-ns- Sultan had fallen through, and the 
Minister himself informed Mr. Nicolson, the British representative at 
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Tehran, that consequently no customs would be levied at those ports, — 
an arrangement which seems to have removed every difficulty! 

At Bushehr it was always the custom that foreign goods imported 
paid 5 per cent, import duty on landing, after which a Jawaz (a pass) was 
granted, entitling them to be conveyed to places in the interior without 
further payment at internal customhouses, toll stations, etc., on the way. 
At Bandar 'Abbas, before 1889, a different system prevailed. There only 
8 J per cent, was collected on importation, but Jawazes were not issued; 
and persons carrying imported goods up-country had to meet all the road- 
side demands to which the ordinary traffic of the country was liable, and 
which in some cases amounted to more than the balance of 1| per cent. 
The British merchants of Lingeh naturally preferred the existing system, 
under which they paid only 3^ per cent, altogether ; but those of Mash- 
had seem to have found it disadvantageous, and to have complained. 
The maintenance of a double system at Bandar 'Abbas, for the benefit of 
two classes of British traders, could not reasonably be pressed on the 
Persian Government ; so eventually in 1892, after discussions at Tehran, 
the practice at Bandar 'Abbas was assimilated to that at Bushehr. 


British statu 8 
of Hessrs. 
Malcolm & 
Co., Bushehr, 
and the Bom- 
bay and Per- 
sia S. If. Co., 
BoTnoay 


In 1871 the British status of Messrs. Malcolm. & Co., a business 
firm having its head-quarters at Bushehr, was called in question by the 
Persian authorities, careful examination of the history of the family by 
which it was owned showed that, though Persian subjects, they had been 
taken under British protection about 18^0; that their status as British 
protected persons, which the Treaty of Peace of 1857 could not be held to 
have affected, had remained unchanged after the Anglo-Persian war ; 
that ever since the war, as well as before it, they had paid customs duty 
on the footing of foreign subjects j and that the Persian authorities had 
in the past invariably treated them as under British protection. Their 
title to be regarded as British protected persons was accordingly, under 
the orders of Her Majesty^s Government maintained by the British 
Minister in Persia ; hut in 1877 it was held by the Government of India 
that they were nevertheless not entitled, under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1864, to own British vessels or to fly the British flag. 


In 1880 the case of the Bombay and Persia S, N. Co. came under 
consideration. This was a Steamship Company composed of Persian and 
British Indian shareholders, many of the former class being residents of 
Bushehr, Tehran, Tazd, and Bombay, some of them naturalised British 
subjects. The Company was registered in Bombay, and its vessels 
were registered as British ships and carried British colours ; but its local 
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agents in the Persian Gulf were Persian subjects. On the principle that 
the corporation and not the individual shareholders were the owners of 
the ships, the Government of India decided to treat the concern as a British 
interest and instructed the Eesident in the Persian Gulf to grant to the 
Company the assistance required, on the understanding that their Agents 
at Bushire and other Gulf ports, being Persian subjects, are not personally 
entitled to British protection or to assistance in matters unconnected with 
the Company's vessels and trade, 


British official matters on the Persian Coast and Islands, 1848-96, 


The most important change of the period in the British official 
arrangements connected with the Persian Coast and Islands was the 
transfer, in January 1873, of the Persian Gulf Residency and its dependent 
establishments from the superintendence of the Government of Bombay 
to that of the Government of India, This radical alteration is noticed 
more fully in the chapter on the general history of the Persian Gulf. 


Transfer of 
the Persian 
Gulf Resi- 
dency from 
the Govern- 
ment of 
Bombay to 
the Govern- 
ment of 
India, 1873 . 


Reverting to local matters, we find that the superior staff of the 
Bushehr Residency varied but little during the time now under considera^ 
tion, except in regard to the number and status of the Resident's 
Assistants,*— a question which will be fully treated further on, 


Superior 
Staff of the 
Persian Gulf 
Residency, 
including the 
Eesident, and 
their pay, 
18 ^ 8 - 96 . 


In 1860, as in 1834, the officers of the Residency Staff were three ; 
the Resident, whose salary was still Rs. 2,400 per mensem j the Assistant 
Resident, whose consolidated pay had been increased from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 700 j and the Surgeon, whose total emoluments had been reduced 
from Rs. 650 to Rs, 515. In 1862, in the course of a general readjust- 
ment of salaries at Bushehr, Masqat, Aden, and Zanzibar, the salary of 
the Resident in the Persian Gulf was reduced to Rs. 2,000 a month ; but 
in 1866, on the representation of Colonel Pelly, it was raised again to its 
former level. In 1870 the Government of India proposed to increase 
Colonel Pelly^s pay to Rs. 3,000 a month, economies being made 
contra in the cost of the Political Agency at Baghdad ; but the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were averse from any reduction in the salary of the 
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Assistants to 
the Eesident, 
1848 - 96 . 


Poiitiical Agent at Baghdad and thought that the Bushehr fiesidenVs 
pay should not be too greatly increased with reference to that of the 
British Minister at Tehran (£5,000 a year), to whom he would become 
entirely subordinate in case the Legation were placed, as had been 
proposed; under the Indian Government. In the end a compromise was 
effected, and it was decided to raise Colonel Felly's salary Es. 2,600 
per mensem, the Es. 200 a month required being found by the suppres- 
sion of the Baghdad-Syria Dromedary Post subsidy. 

The possibility of abolishing the Assistant Eesidentship at Bushehr, 
contemplated in 1835, 1838 and 1841, was considered anew in 1852, 
1860 and 1862. In 1852 on the departure of Colonel Hennell, the Eesi- 
dent, from the Gulf, and the appointment of the Assistant Eesident, Lt. 
Kemball, in his place, the Government of Bombay referred the point 
to the Government of India for orders, with a strong recommendation 
that the post of Assistant Eesident should be maintained, observing 
that “ the Offices of Political Agent in Turkish Arabia and of Eesident 
in the Persian Gulf are, as has been shown on the occasion of Lt.-Col. 
Eawlinson's recent absence in Europe, dependent on the appointment of 
the Assistant to the Eesident for a qualified officer as a loc'im tenens in 
case of any sudden emergency"; and the Government of India con- 
curred in their views. In 1860 the Eesident in the Persian Gulf was 
invited by the Government of India to consider whether he could dis- 
pense with an Assistant ; but, on his reporting that he could not, the 
appointment was provisionally continued. In 1862, the importance of 
Zanzibar having increased and work in the Persian Gulf being 
diminished by the withdrawal of the Indian Navy from its waters, the 
Eesident at Bushehr seems, besides having his pay reduced as already 
mentioned, to have been deprived of his Assistant ; and for four years 
he would appear to have carried on the work of the post single-handed. 
In 1864 the status of the Head Clerk and Accountant of the Eesident's 
Office was altered to that of Uncovenanted Assistant in charge of the 
Eesidency Treasury", his salary being raised to Es. 250 a month, but 
this W’as obviously not a change that could afford much relief to the 
Eesident in his more important duties. 

In 1865-66, in connection with British hostilities against the 
Walitebis'jthe question arose of how to supply advisers conversant with local 
politics and languages to the commanders of vessels of the Eoyal Navy 
ein|loyed in the Persian Gulf ; this was a part which had been efficient- 
ly played by the officers of the Indian Navy until the abolition of that 
service ; and the dubious success of operations against Qatif and Dammam 
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in 1866, to accompany which Col. Felly had been able to depute a IsWive 
Agent only, emphasised the necessity for proper arrangements. Ultim- 
ately it was decided that two' Assistants to the Eesident,— a first Assistant 
on Es. 1,000 and a Second Assistant on Es 700 a month— should be 
appointed at Bushehr. The senior of the first pair nominated was Capt. 

A. C. Way. 

In 1879, on the recommendation of a Financial Committee in India, 
the Second Assistantship was abolished, the chief reason assigned being 
a diminution of work in consequence of the removal of the Eesidencj 
steamer ; and the pay of the remaining Assistantship was cut down to 
Es. 800 a month. This was, perhaps, an excessive reduction of staff ; 
for in 1882 the appointment of a Native Assistant to the Resident on a 
consolidated salary of Es. 350 was considered justifiable. Personal con- 
siderations accounted in part for the creation of the new post, which was 
conferred on Assistant Surgeon ^Abdur Rahim, Hakim, till then in 
medical and general charge of Basidu, whose knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian, professional qualifications, and Muhammadan religion combined 
gave him peculiar advantages in his intercourse with natives of the 
country ; and it was ordered by the Secretary of State for India that 
the new Assistantship should not be regarded as a permanent addition 
to the Residency Staff. 

In 1889, on the transfer of Assistant Surgeon ^Abdur Rahim to an 
Attacheship in the Foreign Office of the Government of India, the ques- 
tion of the assistance required by the Resident was re-examined, and 
Colonel Ross was able to convince Government that, in view of increasing 
work, an Extra Assistant would be permanently needed at Bushehr, in 
addition to the First and Uncovenanted Assistants. Mr. S. Lucas was 
the first incumbent of the Extra Assistantship created. 

So early as 1856, and perhaps earlier, there was at Lingeh a Native 
Agent of the British Government, subordinate to the Resident at Bushehr. 

This Native Agent was charged with the immediate supervision of 
British interests on the greater part of the Persian Coast below Bushehr. 

There was also a Native Agency at Shiraz, which had existed from Native 

very early times. Siraz. W- 

96 . 

In 1850, the appointment, which carried with it a salary of 400 
Tumans a year and much local influence and prestige, was vacant, the 
incumbent having been dismissed for misconduct. Nominations to the 
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tical autnori- 
ties for pur* 
poses of 
extra-territo- 
rial jurisdic- 
tion, 1848-96. 


Shiraz Agency were made by H. B. M/s Minister at Tehran ; and it 
will be remembered that the opposition of the Persian Government to a 
certain appointment to this post in 1855 was among the causes leading to 
the Anglo-Persian war. 

In 1873 the Shiraz Agency was described as being partly under the 
Goyernment of India, and the Agent as receiving occasional instructions 
from the Eesident at Bushehr. The Agent in 1875 was Mirza Hasan 
^Ali Khan, from whom Colonel Boss, Resident at Bushehr, reported 
having received '' very efficient and zealous assistance and this gentle- 
man held office until 1878 at least, when his brother Nawab Haidar "Ali 
Khan temporarily succeeded him. In 1881 Haidar ^Ali Khan was still, 
or again, acting as Native Agent at Shiraz. 

The subject of the judicial and consular powers exercised by the 
British political authorities on the Persian Coast and Islands, in con- 
nection with the extra-territorial jurisdiction possessed by them linder 
treaty over British subjects in Persia, is highly technical and does not 
fall, in its details, within the scope of the present political review ,* but 
certain facts bearing on the origin and conferment of those powers may 
be shortly mentioned. The need of lawful authority for disposing of the 
cases, criminal and civil, of British subjects was early felt by the British 
local officers, and was from time to time represented by the Resident at 
Bushehr, especially after the great increase of activity in the Persian 
Gulf caused by the introduction of regular steamer communications, 
telegraphs, and Post Offices. Owing to the extraordinary complexity of 
the political and legal considerations involved it was long, however, be- 
fore arrangements were devised to meet the requirements of the situation. 

The grant of consular powers to the Resident was suggested by Major 
Hennell in 1844 and by Captain F. Jones in 1855, but was^ deemed im- 
practicable in view of the terms of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of Com- 
merce of 1841. The Treaty of Peace of 1857 opened the way for the 
conferment of consular appointments elsewhere than at Tehran and Tabriz ; 
and in 1878 Colonel E. C* Ross, Resident at Bushehr, was appointed 
H. B. M.^s Consul-General for the Province of Ears and the Coast and 
Islands of the Persian Gulf within the dominions of Persia. Before this, 
inl878a]id 1877, the Residentand Assistant Resident had been appointed 
by the Government of India to be Justices of the Peace' for the greater 


* It is not cte '5vhy bonsular powers shoiild not have been conferred, giving juris- 
diction over British subjects, without regard to their recognition or non-recognition 
by the Persian authorities. 
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part of the same, and for other territories, and had been inyested with 
certain judicial powers of limited application. The extra-territorial juris- 
diction of the Resident, as Consul-General, over British subjects in Persia 
was not regularly established or defined, however, until the appearance of 
the Persian Coast and Islands Order in Council, 1889, in the drafting of 
which great difficulty was experienced, and an essential modification of 
which was found necessary, in consequence of Persian objections, in 1895. 
The Order placed the jurisdiction of the Consul-General on a legal basis 
and subjected him to the supervision, in criminal and civil matters, of the 
High Court of Bombay. 

The Residency building in Bushehr town, which continued at the 
site which it had occupied since the early part of Fat-h ^Ali Shah'^s 
reign, was described as follows in 1850 : The Residency is situated on 
an exposed and airy spot on the south side. It consists of a court 
surrounded with buildings, including the Resident's mansion and 
various other lodgings, with out-houses and stables. On the side to- 
wards the sea, stands the flagstaff. Besides the British Resident and his 
family, the medical officer attached to the station has apartments here, 
a,nd there are also lodgings for strangers.../^ 

Additions were made to the Residency building down to the period 
of the Anglo-Persian war, and possibly after it. 

In April 1869, Colonel Pelly complained of the unhealthiness of 
Bufeheht town and sought the aid of the British Minister at Tehran in 
obtaining a site for a new Residency building in the open country i but 
the Shah was opposed to the idea of a removal, and the scheme was 
shelved. 

In 1850 the Resident had a country house at Chaghadak on the 
mainland, where there were also two other houses belonging to Residency 
officials j these were built with the consent of the Persian Government. 
They were destroyed in the war of 1856-57 and were not rebuilt. 

To replace them a site at Sabzahad on the Bushehr peninsula was 
obtained by Captain P. Jones from the Persian authorities in 1858 ; and 
there he built the Resident's present country house ; but while it was in 
course of erection it was made the subject of gross misrepresentations at 
Tehran, and a plan of it had to he submitted to the Persian Central Gov- 
ernment before its completion was authorised. In 1860 a small bun^- 
galow for the Residency Surgeon was begun at the same place, and at 
first no objections were raised by the Persians ; but some months later, 
in retaliation for British opposition to Persian proceedings in Bahrain, it 
was one night razed to the ground by the Persian authorities on the plea 
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of its being an unauthorised addition to the plan sanctioned by the 
Persian Government. On the final departure of Captain Jones from 
Bushehr in 186^ the Sabzabad house was purchased for the telegraph 
department, but before long it was transferred to the Resident for his 
use. 

The Indian military guard of the British Residency at Bushehr con- 
sisted in 1850 of 36 sepoys. In 1856 its strength was still the same and 
it was commanded by a Subadar. In the latter year Captain Jones, the 
Resident, proposed to reduce it to 2 non-commissioned officers and 12 
men, substituting for the remainder a mounted escort, recruited locally, 
which would be more useful for various purposes such as carrying des- 
patches. This scheme was sanctioned by the Government of Bombay, 
but was not carried into effect owing to the Anglo-Persian war. 


In 1863 Colonel Pelly revived Captain Jones^ proposals with two 
modifications, viz., that the whole infantry detachment should be re- 
placed by a mounted escort, organised on the Silladar system, and that 
this escort should be obtained from India. The last infantry guard re- 
turned to India-in September 1864, its place being taken by the new 
mounted escort, of which the authorised strength seems to have been 
S non-commissioned officers and 18 troopers. 

In 1878 there was again, in addition to the mounted escort, a detach- 
ment of 16 men of the Bombay Marine Battalion at Bushehr. Difficulty 
seems to have been experienced in maintaining the mounted 
escort, for which volunteers of a proper class were not easily obtained in 
India, the expense of keeping up their horses and equipment under the 
Silladar system being apparently regarded by the men as a grievance 
and the escort was progressively reduced to 2 non-commissioned officers, 12 
troopers and 4 menials in 1891, and to 1 non-commissioned officer, 8 
troopers and 4 menials in 1892, the individual pay being at the same 
time raised. Finally, in 1893, the purchase and feed of horses and the 
supply of saddlery was undertaken by the Government of India, a small 
subscription being still required from the men for other purposes ; and 
the strength of the escort was finally fixed at 1 non-commissioned officer 
and 8 troopers, The Indian iniantry detachment thus became again the 
main protection of the Residency, 

Residency So long as the Indian Navy continued to exist, that is until 1868, 

steamer. always some vessel available to carry the Resident on his 

frequent and necessary tours to different parts of the Persian Gulf. 
But, when the duties of the Indian Navy were transferred to the Royal 
Navy and the ships of the former withdrawn, the provision of a 
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Special steamer for the Kesident^s use and for other political duties became 
imperative ; and the Berenice/^ formerly belonging to the Indian 
Navy^ appears to have been supplied, her guns being first removed. 
At a later period there was for a time, — from 1876 to 1887, — no 
Residency Steamer at Bushehr ; but in the latter year a permanent vessel 
was given, the * Lawrence/^ belonging to the Royal Indian Marine. 

It has been shown that Basidu came finally mnder British occu- 
pation in the autumn of 1823, evidently without the consent of the 
Persian Government, who claimed full sovereignty over the whole island 
of Qishm and who had previously protested against the presence of a 
British force thereon. 

The Basidu station was at first ad^potof the Indian Navy; and 
the stores there were in charge, until 1833, of the purser of the ship of 
the Commodore in the Persian Gulf, an allowance of Rs. 200 a month 
being paid him on this account. In 1833 the allowance was withdrawn, 
and the Commodore became responsible for the stores. 

The dispositions made for the defence of Basidu during the war 
of 1856-57 have been described in an earlier paragraph. 

In 1858 Commodore Jenkins, I.N,, reported that he had divested 
himself of charge of the Basidu stores and had appointed the purser 
of his ship to be Store-keeper, as well as receiver and Superintendent 
of liberated slaves, from which it would appear that Basidu was at 
this time a place of some importance in connection with British 
measures for the extinction of the slave trade. This arrangement 
did not commend itself to the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy ; 
and in 1860, on his recommendation and that of the Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, a native store agent and Store-keeper was appoint- 
ed at Basidu instead of a European. 

In 1863 it was considered whether the Basidu station might not 
be abandoned altogether or, as an alternative, whether the stores there 
— chiefly coal — might not be left without military protection, a 
detachment of native infantry which was generally kept there as a 
guard being withdrawn. The Resident, Colonel Pelly, pointed out 
however that Basidu, though not an ideal station, possessed certain 
advantages ; that a coal dep&t was required somewhere in the Persian 
Gulf ; that Basidu, for physical, political and military reasons, was 

* The “ Lawrence is a steel paddle steamer of 902 gross tonnage and 1,277 indicated 
horse power, with a speed of 12 knots. She has a crew of 4 officers, 2 Engineers, 3 
Warrant Officers, and 80 Petty Officers and men. Her armament consists (1906) of 
four 4-inch B. L. guns (not mounted), four 1 6 -pr. Nordenfelts, and four •45-inch five- 
harrel Nordenfelts, 
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probably preferable to Busbebr— the only other possibk place— as the 
site for one i that the necessary bnildings already existed at Basidu 
and that possession of the place, once relinquished, might be difficult 
to recover in consequence of opposition by the Persian Government. 
Colonel Belly also thought that the d^ot, if retained, could not be 
left altogether unprotected. On these grounds it was decided not at 
once to withdraw the existing guard, of which the ordinary strength 
seems to have been only 1 non-commissioned officer and 6 sepoys of the 
Bombay Marine Battalion. 

On different occasions from 1863 to 1868 the surrender of fugitite 
slaves who had taken refuge in the British station of Basidu was re- 
quested by the Persian authorities, an accusation of their having com- 
mitted some offence being sometimes added to give colour to the demand. 
The question of the action to be taken was more than once referred by 
the Besident to the Government of Bombay ; but, Basidu being re- 
garded by that Government as virtually British territory and no agree- 
ment for extradition existing between the British and the Persian 
Government, it does not appear that compliance with the wishes of the 
Persian authorities was in any instance sanctioned. 

In 1868, when as yet no powers of extra^enitoral jurisdiction had 
been conferred on the Resident in the Persian Gulf, a different question 
arose through the commission by one Sa^id Sidi, who admitted his 
guilt of a murder at Basidu. This case ultimately came before the 
Government of India^ who suggested that, as there was — for technical 
reasons of jurisdiction— no prospects of a conviction being obtained in 
any Indian court, and as it was undesirable that the prisoner should 
merely be deported to the mainland and released as had been proposed, 
arrangements should be made for the trial of Sa^id Sidi^s and other 
similar cases by the Resident in the Persian Gulf or his subordinates^ 
theoretically under authority delegated by the native ruler of the 
territory in which the case arose, — a system analogous to that followed 
by the British authorities in Native States in India. Whether this solil- 
tion of the difficulty was actually adopted does not appear ; and, from 
the discussions regarding the Resident's powers which continued with* 
out result till many years later, it would seem that there were at least 
grave difficulties in the way of its adoption* 

The importance of Sa^id SidPs case was political, however, rather 
than judicial, and lay in the following distinct pronouncement by the 
Government of India, which it occasioned, on the subject of the status 
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of Basidu : There may be some obscurity as to the exact nature of 

our derivative title to the town of Bassidore^ and it may have been 
thought that our rights over the town existed by continued usage^ or 
that we had obtained a prescriptive title ; but in looking closely into the 
question^ it becomes evident that our rights are subordinate to those of 
Muscat, which again are, admittedly, entirely subordinate to those of 
Persia, and have been always so treated up to this very hour/^ 

In 1872 it was decided to transfer the Basidu coal dep 6 t to Han jam 
Island, where a British telegraph station had been established ; but the 
idea was abandoned on account of difficulties, noticed further on, regard- 
ing the ownership of Hanjam. 

In 1873 the military guard at BSsidu was still furnished by the 
Bombay Marine Battalion (21st Native Insantry) ; the station was 
under the general supervision of Assistant Surgeon ^Abdur Bahim, 
Hakim, of the Indian Medical Service, who resided there ; and the only 
local troubles arose from difficulties thrown by the Shaikh of dishmin 
the way of obtaining supplies, and from the dilapidated state of the 
pier. The coal depot was still kept up, and Government vessels occa- 
sionally called to fill their bunkers. 

In 1874, of four native appointments existing at Basidu, those of 
Clerk, Slave Agent, and Munshi were abolished, a Coal Agent only 
being retained. 

In 1875 ill-feeling had sprung up between the inhabitants of Basidu 
and those of some of the neighbouring villages, and the Shaikh of 
Qishm appeared to he encouraging petty annoyances at the station j but 
these matters were arranged, after full investigation, by Colonel Ross, 
the Resident, on a special visit to Qishm ; and all trouble ceased. The 
pier had been repaired 3 the buildings were in good order j the health of 
the community was satisfactory ; and the work of Assistant Surgeon 
^Abdur Rahim, who still continued in general charge of Basidu, was 
commended by the Resident. 

A Basidu Coal Agent, Haji ^Abbas, was dismissed in 1877, by order 
of the Resident, for possessing a slave in defiance of British proclama- 
tions, annually published on the subject. 

About the beginning of 1878, in compliance with orders from the 
Government of India, Colonel Ross reported the reasons for which, in the 
Persian Gulf, Basidu was regarded as a British possession ; these were 
resolvable, practically, into the plain marks and open exercise — or what 
had been regarded as such — of British sovereignty, against which the 
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Persian Government had never made any protest. There were buildings, 
a good stone pier, a coal d6p6t, and water tanks; a military guard was 
maintained, though scarcely now required for protection ; and the plain 
Union Jack was constantly flown, not to mark the presence of a political 
representative — for there was none, but as a sign of occupation in full 
right. The Persians and Arabs of the adjoining country, no less than the 
British political officers in the Gulf, had been accustomed to regard Basidu 
as British soil. Colonel Boss considered that the station was, for the 
time being, of little actual use ; but he held that, for the simple reason 
that the place was under the British flag, its retention was desirable 
until a more useful equivalent, also under the flag, should have been 
obtained elsewhere. 

In 1878, with a view to more frequent relief of the Indian military 
guards at Baghdad, Bushehr, etc., a full company of the 21st Native 
Infantry seems to have been posted at Basidu; but in 1879, the health 
of this detachment having suffered severely from the climate, the garrison 
was reduced to a Havaldar^s guard, the remainder, namely a Native 
Officer, 7 non-commissioned officers, and 62 sepoys, being transferred to 
Jashk. 
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In 1880 the project of a removal from Basidu to Han jam was 
revived, but was again relinquished in consequence of the abandonment 
of Han jam as a British telegraph station. 

In 1883, Basidu being haunted by malarial fever, the military 
guard was removed altogether ; Assistant Surgeon Abdur Rahim, Khan 
Bahadur, who had held charge of it for 14 years, received promotion 
elsewhere ; and the Coal Agent remained in sole possession. 

For reasons which are described in the appendix on the Telegraphs of 
the Persian Gulf, it was proposed in 1865 to establish a British telegraph 
cable station on the island of Han jam; and in 1866 the question came 
under consideration in its political aspect. A change of ruler at Masqat 
in the beginning of the latter year, involving the termination of the 
lease of Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies by Persia to the Sultan of 
^Oman, but not without a possibility of its being renewed, increased the 
complexity of the situation ; for it was assumed at the outset, by the 
superior British authorities concerned, that Hanjam was one of the 
dependencies of Bandar ^ Abbas. W hat was at first proposed was, appar- 
ently, to obtain Hanjam island in exchange for Basidu and upon the 
same terms, thus concentrating the British establishments at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf in one place under the British flag; and Sir C. Alison, 
the British representative at Tehran, thought that this might be 
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arranged directly with the Sultan of ^Oman without reference to the 
Persian Government. The lease of Bandar ^Abbas in favour of the 
Sultan having lapsed however, the Government of India, on the assump- 
tion that Hanjam had been included in the lease, considered that 
negotiations in regard to the island could not properly be opened with 
that potentate; and it was clearly impossible to make permanent 
arrangements with the actual lessee of Bander ^Abbas , who was only a 
Shaikh farming the districts for one year from the Persian Government. 
In the circumstances, as they were understood, no alternative to broaching 
the subject to the ShaVs Ministers remained ; and an application was 
accordingly made at Tehran, without raising the question of the 
proprietorship of the island, for permission to establish a British telegraph 
station on Hanjam. The application was successful ; and, on the 29th 
March 1868, permission was granted in writing by the Persian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs under authority from the Shah, subject to certain 
conditions as to the size and nature of the buildings to be erected and 
the strength and composition of the staff to be employed. 

In July 1868, after these arrangements had been concluded and the 
Persian ownerships of Hanjam in substance admitted, Colonel Pelly, the 
Kesident in the Persian Gulf, who had not' been informed of what was 
passing and who was at the moment engaged at Shiraz in negotiating for 
a renewal of the Bandar ''Abbas lease to the Sultan of ^Oman, suddenly 
reported that the Sultan claimed Hanjam as a part of his dominions 
quite independently of the Bandar ^Abbas lease, and was anxious to 
transfer it to the British Government, retaining for himself a right of 
free anchorage only. Colonel Pelly stated that the islands of Hanjam and 
Larak were not shown in a map of the Bandar ^Abhas territories leased 
to the Sultan in 1856 which the Persians themselves had recently 
exhibited, and that both were inhabited by Arabs owing allegiance 
to Masqat, while on Hanjam there was not a single Persian resident ; 
and it was certain that, unlike Qishm and Hormuz, neither island had 
been mentioned by name in the Perso-'’Omani Treaty of 1856, or was 
mentioned in the new lease negotiated by Colonel Pelly. The informa- 
tion, through no fault of Colonel Felly's, really came too late to be of 
use, though there was still some faint idea of meditation by the Gover- 
nor-General of India between Persia and 'Oman in territorial questions : 
and it does not appear that the Government of India were convinced by 
the Resident's arguments that the Sultan possessed a valid title, not 
derived from Persia, to Hanjam or Larak. 

The British telegraph station on Hanjam was maintained until 1880, 
when it was abolished as being no longer required. 
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MUZA.rFAR-UD-DlN SHAH, PROM 1896.^ 

Before proceeding to consider events and questions belonging parti- 
cularly to the Persian Coast and Islands, we may take a rapid survey of 
the general internal and external history of Persia under Muza£Ear-ud-Din 
Shah; the son and successor of Nasir-ud-Din Shah. 


Internal affairs of Persia, 1896-1905. 

Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah, whose age at his accession to the throne of 
Persia was about forty-three years, possessed fair personal abilities ; his 
natural disposition was easy-going, amiable, even kindly ; but he was 
weak, timid, extravagant, and too indulgent of himself and of others. 

The head of the new Shah^s first Government was the Amin-us- 
Sultan, a very able but very unscrupulous Minister whom he inherited 
from his father, and whose influence, it will be remembered, had been 
powerful in the south of Persia and in the Persian Gulf during the latter 
part of Nasir-ud-Din Shah^s reign. On the accession of the new ruler a 
cabal was formed, or— if it akeady existed— became active, against the 
Amin-us-Sultan; and in November 1896 he was obliged to retire to 
Qum, whither the physician of the British Legation accompanied him as 
a protection against any act of violence similar to that by which the 
Amir Nizam lost his life in 185^. The Minister's adversaries were 
numerous and influential, perhaps the most prominent among them being 
the Parman- Parma, a great-grandson of Fatah-*’ Ali Shah and at once 
brother-in-law and son-in-law of the reigning sovereign. 

The place of the Amin-us-Sultan and his supporters was taken by a 
makeshift Ministry which maintained itself with difficulty until February 
1897, when the Amin-ud-Dauleh was summoned from Tabriz to assume 
the direction of affairs and was soon appointed Sadr-i-A'^zam with the 
Nasir-ul-Mulk as Minister of Finance. The chief business of the 

* Authorities for this period are nearly all official. Among those relating to 
Persian affairs as a whole are Persia and the Persian Gulf hy Messrs. C. L. S. 
Russell and J. G. Lorimer (forming Volume IV of the official Summary of the 
principal Events and Measures of the Viceroyalty of Lord Curaon of Kedleston, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, in the Foreign Department, 1899-1906) ; and Persia : 
a Statement showing the Pronomcements as to Intention or Policy loUch hare leen 
made hy responsible British Ministers, and the Assurances which hme been given to 
Great Britain by the Persian Government, by Mr. S. M. Fraser, 1904. Local history is 
contained in Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Pre'cis of the Affadrs of the Persian Coast and 
Islands, 1854^1905, printed in 1906, and in the annual Administration Reports 
ofthe Persian Gulf Residency, Of non-official publications Mr. V. Chirors Middle 
Pastern Question, 1903, is the most useful. 
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Government was now, as will be shown by and by, to provide funds for 
public expenditure and for the personal requirements of the Shah, to 
whom a tour in Europe had been recommended by his medical advisers ; 
and in June 1898, having failed in this task, notwithstanding more « or 
less serious efforts both to place the finances of the country on a better 
footing and to obtain a loan, the Amin-ud-Dauleh was compelled to 
resign office and retire to his private estates near Rasht. His administra- 
tive programme, it may be observed, had been a reasonable and not 
unpractical one ; it contemplated a separation of the revenue-spending 
from the revenue-collecting agencies of the State, an assessment de novo 
of the land tax, a reduction of the regular army, and the organisation 
of a properly disciplined gendarmerie, but, except an improvement of the 
petty currency of the country which he effected by the introduction of 
nickel coins, and a preliminary step which he took towards a reform of 
the Customs Department by the engagement of Belgian experts, his 
ideas remained virtually unexecuted. 

The Amin-ud-Dauleh was succeeded in the headship of the administra- 
tion by the Mushir-ud-Dauleh, Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Cabinet ; but this official proved unable to cope with the 
political situation and the pecuniary demands of his royal master, and his 
tenure of power was short. 

In August 1898 the Amin-us-Sultan returned to power in his 
former capacity of Grand Vizier ; and his principal opponents, including 
the Farman-Farma, the Qawwam-ud-Dauleh, the Nasir-ul-Mulk, the 
A^la-nl-Mulk, and the Hakim-ul-Mulk, were removed to positions in 
which their political influence was greatly diminished. In the spring of 
1900, a Russian loan having in the meanwhile been obtained, Muzaffar- 
ud-Dxn Shah started on his long-anticipated European tour; and a 
Council of Ministers, presided over by H. R. H. Malik Mansur Mirza, 
better known as the Shu^-as*Saltaneh, his second son, governed Persia in 
his absence. Contrexeville, Paris, and St. Petersburg were visited by 
His Persian Majesty; but a royal decease prevented this time the 
inclusion of Britain, Germany, or Italy in his programme. 

In 1902 the Shah made a second journey to Europe, in the course 
of which he visited England. 

In 1903 troubles of various kinds broke out at many places in Persia, 
and there was for a time an agitation against the Shah's Government 
which seemed to be partly instigated by the political rivals of the Amin- 
us-Sultan or Atabaig-i-A'zam, as he was now styled, and partly pro- 
moted by the ecclesiastical authorities on patriotic grounds. Important 
foci of this pa&i-seiitioxxs movement were Karbala and Najaf in Turkish 
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Iraq, in the chapter on the history of which province an account of the 
proceedings of the Persian Mujtahids at the Holy Cities will be found. 
The Persian masses, who before the Amin-ud-Dauleh's reform of the 
currency had suffered severely from depreciation, confusion, and specula- 
tion in the copper coinage, and especially the inhabitants of the towns 
where dearness of animal food, unrelieved (in consequence of the opera- 
tions of speculators) by the removal of taxes thereon, had at times 
reduced the poor to great straits, were seething with discontent. In 
these conditions, aggravated by the wasteful expenditure of the Shah and 
his Court, particularly in connection with His Majesty’s European tours, 
bv the introduction of numerous Belgian officials into the Persian 
Customs Department, by foreign loans, proposed or effected, and by a 
great revival of Babiism, it was not difficult for intriguers to excite 
actual violence j and the earlier part of 1903 was characterised by riots, 
anti-foreign demonstrations, and massacres of Babis at more than one 
important centre. In September 1903 the sudden death in suspicious 
circumstances of the Hakim-nl-Mulk, one of the Atabaig-i-A’zam’s 
principal opponents, in conjuotion doubtless with the seriously disordered 
state of the country, seemed to produce a mysterious revolution at the 
seat of power j and the Atabaig fell and was exiled from Persia. It 
seemed possible that his failure to satisfy all the demands of Russian 
diplomacy had contributed, also, to his displacement. 

A period of comparative quiet followed, during which the affairs of 
State were directed by H. R. H. the ’Ain-ud-Dauleh, a grandson of 
Pat-h ’Ali Shah, and doubly brother-in-law of the ruling monarch. 

The Shah was able, in 1905, to make a third journey to Europe, on 
which he visited Vienna and St. Petersburg ; but popular discontent in 
Persia was far from being allayed, and demands for representative 
Government had begun to make themselves heard. 

The employment on a considerable scale of Belgian Customs oflScials,— 
which, though exasperating to nationalist feeling now beginning to bud, 
had a beneficial effect on the revenues, — the gradual Europeanisation of 
the Customs administration, and the transfer of other departments of 
State business to the management of the Belgian Customs advisers are 
fully noticed in the Appendix on the Imperial Persian Customs. 

Mutual opposition of Britain and Russia in general matters 
in Persia, 1896-1905. 

Though the Anglo-Russian understanding in regard to maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of Persia, formed in 1834' and renewed 
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thereafter from time to time, the last occasion being in ISSS, still 
remained in force, the course of Persian affairs during the period under 
consideration was dominated by antagonism between Britain and 
Eussia in most questions of importance, whether general or local. On 
certain phases of this international conflict of interests it is now neces- 
sary to enter, and we may examine first those which were general to the 
whole of Persia. 

In 1891 it was calculated that there was a surplus of public revenue State of tlio 
over public expenditure in Persia amounting to about £100,000 annually 
and the country had then no debt. The economies of Nasir-ud-Din and British 
Shah, whose administration in the financial as in every other department Persia, 
was personal and autocratic, at one time aggregated, it was believed, 
about £1,000,000, but before the end of his reign this reserve fund had 
been greatly depleted, and at his death its amount probably did not 
exceed 30,000,000 francs. Liabilities, meanwhile, had begun to accu- 
mulate. In 1892 a Persian loan had been floated in London through 
the (British) Imperial Bank of Persia for the purpose of paying an in- 
demnity of £500,000 due to the (British) Imperial Tobacco Corporation 
on account of cancellatLon of their concession ,* and in the course of the 
next few years £200,000 had be^n borrowed by the Persian Government 
from the Imperial Bank of Persia. By 1898 the public debt of Persia, 
including an unpaid balance of the British loan of 1892, had risen to 
about £1,000,000, yet the pay of the army and the salaries of civil 
officials were in arrear. Early in 1898 British financiers were willing to 
lend £1,250,000 to Persia at 5 per cent., the loan to be issued at 82, on 
the security of the customs of Ears and the Persian Gulf, subject to a 
proviso that their agents should be placed in charge of the customs 
houses of which the revenues were assigned to them. Their proposals 
were accepted in principle by the Amin-nd-Dauleh, the Persian Prime 
Minister of the day ; an advance of £50,000 was paid in March 1898 ; 
and the customs houses of Bushehr and Kirmanshah were handed over 
to the management of the Imperial Bank of Persia. Opposition to the 
transfer of the customs houses arose, however, with the result that it was 
abandoned ; and, on the supersession of the Amin-ud-Dauleh by the 
Mushir-ud-Dauleh, it was discovered that the financial requirements of 
the Persian Government were about double what had been supposed* 

Thereupon the negotiations with the British group fell through. 

Proposals for a joint Anglo-Russian loan to Persia were then made Kussian 
by the British to the Russian Government and appeared to be favourably 
entertained ; but in January 1900 it was suddenly announced that an l&AO* 
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exclusively Russian loan had been accepted by the Persian Government 
through the Banque des Pi#s de Perse, a branch of the Russian State 
bank. The nominal amount of the loan was about 400, 000, with 
issue of bonds at 85 ; the rate of interest was 5 per cent, guaranteed by 
the Russian Government j and the security which was liable to reali- 
sation by direct control in case of default of payment only — consisted 
of the customs revenues of Persia except those of Pars and the Persian 
Gulf Ports, The balance of the British loan of 1892 and most other 
outstanding liabilities were paid oEE from the proceeds of this loan, one 
condition of which was that Persia should not, without the consent of 
the Eussian Government, raise any money in foreign markets before 
1910. The control thus established by Russia over the fiscal affairs of 
Persia appeared to be absolute. 

In the following year, the Shah having returned from his first 
European tour and the Persian exchequer being again empty, the British 
Government were approached by the Atahaig-i-A'^zam with a view to a 
loan. The Government of India were willing to provide £500,000 on 
certain conditions, and an offer based on their suggestions was made 
to the Persian Government, hut was in the end rejected by them, chiefly 
perhaps from a fear on their part that the receipt of British money, even 
through the medium of the Imperial Bank of Persia, might be regarded 
by Russia as an infringement of the conditions of the Russian loan of 
1900. 

In 1902, the Shah having resolved on a second trip to Europe and 
the financial diSiculties of Persia having become more acute, in January 
and March advances aggregating about £800,000 and in April a 
loan of approximately £1,000,000 were accepted by the Persian Govern- 
ment from the Russian Bank. This additional accommodation cost 
Persia dear, and the conditions on which it was granted affected British 
interests unfavourably. Among the advantages which Russia secured 
were a renewal for ten years of the Russo-Persian agreement in restraint 
of railway construction in Persia, an extension of the period of Persian 
financial tutelage to Russia by two years (from 1910 to 1912), and an 
undertaking by Persia that changes then contemplated in the Persian 
Customs tariff should be settled between Russia and Persia alone. The 
security for this new loan included not only the existing customs of 
Persia generally (excluding Ears and the Persian Gulf Ports), but also 
the revenues of such customs posts as might afterwards be established, 
the posts in question being evidently some which it was intended to 
create on the frontier of Baluchistan. 
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By 1903 the inclehtedness of Persia to Rnsfsia amounted^ in round 
figures^ to nearly £4^000,000; of which it was estimated that at least 
half represented sums swallowed up by the Shah^s Civil List. 

Meanwhile the Government of Persia, their financial diSculties still 
continuing, had again made overtures to the British Legation at Tehran. 
The Government of India were prepared to lend any sum not exceeding 
£1,000,000 upon suitable conditions; and it was suggested that the 
transaction might take the form of the purchase of a monopoly of road 
and railway construction and other commercial enterprises in Sistan and 
South-Eastern, Southern, and South-Western Persia; but it proved 
impossible to obtain such terms. In the end, an advance of £200,000 
was made to Persia on the 4th April 1903, and a supplementary advance 
of £100,000 on the 1st September 1904, through the Imperial 'Bank of 
Persia. It was arranged that these advances should be treated as one 
loan, bearing interest at 5 per cent., repayable in 20 annual instalments, 
and secured on the Caspian Sea Fishery dues, the Post and Telegraph 
revenue of Persia, and the customs of Pars and the Persian Gulf. The 
Government of India, who were the lenders, received from His Majesty^s 
Government a guarantee against loss to the extent of one-half of the 
amount involved. 

In 1905 His Majesty^s Government were disposed to facilitate, on 
certain conditions, an advance of £150,000 by the Imperial Bank of 
Persia to the Persian Government ; and in October of that year the 
Shah^s Grand Vizier appeared to be on the point of closing with the 
offer, but desired that the amount of the advance should be increased to 
£300,000. 

The Persian Customs, partly as constituting the sole reliable and con- 
venient security for repayment of foreign loans that the Persian Govern- 
ment had to offer, and partly for reasons connected with national trade 
and prestige, naturally became a subject of controversy between 
Britain and Eussia. It was of essential importance to the British 
Government that no sort of lien on or control over the Customs of 
Southern Persia should be acquired by Eussia, and that, if those Customs 
were to come under foreign management at all, it should be British 
management ; also that Eussia should not obtain such power over the 
commercial policy of Persia as would enable her to manipulate the 
Persian Customs tariff, to an indefinite extent, to the advantage of her 
own trade and the injury of British interests. These desiderata of British 
policy gave rise to developments which are fully described in the 
Appendix on the Imperial Persian Customs. Among the most important 
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were a specific assurance obtained from the Persian Government in 
1897 ; a temporary transfer of the Bushehr Custom House in 1898 to the 
Imperial Bank of Persia; the exclusion of llussia, by a process completed 
by stages between 189£ and 1904, from all connection with the customs 
of Southern Persia, or at least of Pars and the ports of the Persian Gulf, 
the latter term including Muhammareh, Jashk, Chahbar and Gwatar; 
and the frustration, in 190*2, of an attempt by Russia to deprive Britain 
of a voice in the modification of rates under the Persian Customs tariff. 

The contest between Russia and Britain in regard to railway con- 
struction, definitely initiated in 1889, continued without relaxation during 
the period now under review. 

In December 1899 the Russo-Persian agreement interdicting the 
construction of railways in Persia was renewed for ten years ; neverthe- 
less, as described in another place, a Russian Technical Commission in 
1900 overran Persia and carried preliminary railway reconnaissances 
southwards from Tehran and Isfahan to Muhammareh, Bushehr, Bander 
^Ahhas, and even Chahbar. By 1899 the railway system of the Russian 
Empire had been extended to Qars ; and in 1904 a Russian line reached 
Julfah on the Russo-Persian frontier. 

The grant of preferential rights to Britain in 1889 with reference to 
the construction of railways in the south of Persia was admitted by the 
Shah in 1900, and was recognised by His Majesty as still binding. A 
slight extension of the railway system of British India from Quetta 
in the direction of Persia was completed in 1905, 

Competition between Russia and Britain in regard to the construction 
of roads was not so acute as in regard to that of railways, the interests 
of the two powers lying, in this matter, in different territorial spheres. 

In 1899 a Russian road had been carried from Ashkabad on the 
Trans-Caspian Railway to Mashhad, and another from the port, of 
Enzeli on the Caspian by Qazvin to Tehran was nearing completion. In 
1902, as part consideration for the loan made by Russia to Persia in that 
year, a concession was/ given for a Russian road from Julfah to Qazvin 
with a branch from Qazvin to Hamadan. By 1905 all the roads men- 
tioned were open for traffic, and on some of them a motor service had 
been introduced. Qazvin, and consequently the Persian capital not to 
mention Hamadan, had been made easily accessible from the Russian 
rail-head at Julfah, and from Enzeli, where improvements of the harbour 
had been taken in hand by Russia, 

On the British side the execution of the Imperial Bank of Persia’s 
concession of 1890 made slow progress ;• but by 1899 the road con- 
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structed under it hadreached Qum and carriages were being run bj the 
Bank, though it was unmetalled, as far as that place. By 190o it 
was open Jo Sultanabad. Meanwhile a road from Ahwaz to Isfahan 
had been made by the British firm of Messrs, Lynch, acting as the 
agents of the Bakhtiyari Chiefs, who, as described in the chapter on the 
history of ‘^Arabistan, had obtained a concession ; and at the beginning 
of 1900 it was brought into use. In 1901 a British corporation was 
formed, under the title of the Persian Transport Company, to take over 
and work not only the Imperial Bank of Persians road concession, but 
also the interests possessed by Messrs. Lynch in the navigation of 
the Karun river and in the Bakhtiyari road between Ahwaz to Isfahan. 
The new Company was assigned a subsidy of £^,000 a year for 
ten years, of which half was to be contributed by His Majesty's 
Government and half by the Government of India. Measures were 
next taken to extend the Tehran-Sultanabad road southwards through 
Luiistan to Ahwaz ; but, as related in the chapter on ' Arabistan affairs, 
political obstacles of a local character declared themselves, and the 
enterprise was perforce abandoned for the time being. In 1905 the 
possibility and desirability of obtaining a concession for the construc- 
tion by British agency of a road from Bandar 'Abbas to Bam, with 
extensions towards Isfahan and Sistan, were discussed. 

There was also rivalry between Britain and Kussia in Persia with 
regard to the construction and working of lines of telegraph on behalf 
of the Persian Government. 

The first move in this contest was made on the British side ; and 
in the h ppendix on the Telegraphs of the Persian Gulf an account will 
be found of how, under a Convention signed in 1901, a Central Persian 
land line of telegraph was constructed by the ludo-European Telegraph 
Department from Kashan by Yazd and Kirman to a point on the frontier 
of Baluchistan where it Joined the British Indian system. This new 
line was the property of the Persian Government j but it was arranged 
that it should be held on lease by the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment until 1925, or during such shorter period as the British Govern- 
ment might desire. 

The Russian Government on their part, in connection with the 
Russian loan to Persia in 1900, obtained a promise that they would be 
given permission to carry a telegraph from Mashhad to Sistan. This 
line was not taken in hand until 1903, but once begun it was quickly 
completed. A pretence was made of its being a purely Persian entei’prlse, 
but was ill-sustained. About April 1903 a secret agreement was 
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concluded between Russia and Persia whereby the former power obtained 
a right to employ two engineers and three signallers on the Mashhad- 
Sistan line, and to link the telegraphs of Persia with those of Trans- 
Caspia. By 1905 the number of Russian signallers on the Mashhad- 
Sistan line had risen to thirteen, and the Russian technical staff had, 
with the consent of the Shah, virtually taken it under their charge. 
The British Government did not fail to protest against the Russification 
of this line, and their opposition was so far successful that a few British 
signallers were placed on it, at Birjand, Turbat-i-Haidari, etc. 


Mutual opposition of Britain and Russia in local matters in Persia^ 

1896-1905. 

"We pass now to manifestations and consec^uences of Anglo "Persian 
rivalry in Persia which were more local in their character than those 
considered above. 

A field in which Russia displayed an almost feverish activity, 
and in which Prance also made a transient appearance at her side, was 
that of the Persian Gulf. The Russian and French proceedings in that 
quarter during the decade ending in 1905, together with the counter- 
active measures adopted there by Britain, are fully described iu the 
chapter on the general history of the Gulf, to which it will be convenient 
at thiSj^point to refer. They were among the most important of all the 
developments of the period. 

It may be added here that, outside the region of the Persian Gulf 
proper, steps were taken to strengthen the British political position in 
the Gulf, by the establishment in January 1903 of a permanent British 
Consulate at Kirman, under an officer of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment, but at the joint expeuse of His Majesty^s Government and of the 
Government of India, in place of makeshift arrangements which had 
existed since 1893 ; by the institution of a British Consulate at ShiraZ; 
in November 1903, under a member of the Levant Consular Service, in 
substitution for the previously existing Native Agency ; and by the 
appointment of a Native Agent of the British Government at Bampuv 
in 1901. The ofiicial last mentioned, however, in deference to Persian 
objections, was shortly removed to Kirman and remained there until 
1904, when he was stationed at Bam. 

In 1889 a Eusian Consul-General had been appointed at Mashhad, 
and a British Consul-General, to whose staff a Military Attach^ was 
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afterwards added, had immediately been sent there to counter- 
balance the effect of the appointment. Russia, however, did not fail 
to acquire a commanding position, both political and commercial, in 
Khurasan, where the proximity of the Trans-Caspian Railway and 
the Russian garrisons in Central Arabia, assisted by a lavish expenditure 
of money, gave her great advantages. Nor was her attitude an expect- 
ant or indolent one ; Russian consular officials, news-agents, surveyors, 
and emissaries of all sorts quickly pervaded the districts of Eastern 
Persia southwards, penetrating, as we shall see later, even to Sistan. 


In 1897, bubonic plague having become prevalent in India, the 
Russian political authorities took advantage of the circumstance to assert 
their power in Khurasan by establishing a quarantine cordon on Persian 
soil which barred access to Mashhad from Afghanistan on the east and 
from Sistan on the south. No cases of plague had occurred in Afghanis- 
tan or Baluchistan, and the raison d^etre of the cordon was clearly poli- 
tical rather than prophylactic, especially as it remained unwithdrawn 
after signature of the Venice Sanitary Convention of 1897, which con- 
demned land quarantines in principle. The principal results of the 
cordon were to divert Afghan trade from Persian to Russian tetritoi^ 
and to check the growth of nascent commercial intercourse between 
Quetta and Mashhad vid Sistan. The cordon was in charge of Russian 
doctors, whose authority was supported by a force of over 100 Russian 
Cossacks ; and, though the latter were after a time replaced by Persian 
Cossacks, their officers remained and continued to take orders from the 
Russian Consul-General at Mashhad. Attempts to advance the 
Russian cordon further to the south were frustrated hy the despatch of 
a British medical officer from India to Sistan, of which mention will be 
made in a later paragraph of this chapter. In 1903 His Majesty^s 
Government endeavoured, first through the Shah^s Ministers and after- 
wards in direct communication with the Russian Government, to obtain 
the abolition of the cordon, but without success. Accordingly, towards 
the end of 1903, a British Consul with a British medical officer and an 
Indian cavalry guard was located at Turbat-i-Haidari, which was the 
central point in the Russian quarantine line j and British subjects and 
intetests were hy this means secured from improper interference. In 
1905, an isolated case of cholera having occurred at Birjand, an attempt 
was made by the Russian Consul at Nasratabad in SistSn to institute 
a quarantine cordon between the two places, but it was foiled by British 
representations at Tehran, 
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In 1903 Russia incited the Persian Governmentj who were them- 
selves indifferent on the subject; to protest against alleged Afghan en- 
croachments on Persian territory in the district of Hashtadan ; but in 
1904; stepshaving been taken with the concurrence of the Amir of 
Afghanistan to bring the dispute under settlement by the good offices 
of the British Government; so completing a partial delimitation 
which had been affected in that quarter in a similar manner in 1891; 
and Russia having moreover become involved in war with Japan in 
the Far East; Persia ceased to complain; and the quo was left 

unaltered. 


Anglo- 
Bnssian con- 
test for poli- 
tical influ- 
ence in 
SlstaDj 

1894-95. 


Prom 1894 the isolated Persian district of SistaU; which had in a 
great measure fallen out of notice since the adjustment of conflicting 
Persian and Afghan claims there by a British mediator (Colonel F. J. 
Goldsmid) in 1872<; became the theatre of a very energetic contest for 
political influence between Britain and Russia. The strategic importance 
of Sistan to India was considered to be great; and it was therefore held 
necessary to prevent the extension to it of that Russian ascendency 
which already radiated from Mashhad over a great part of the province of 
Khmasan. In 1894; when Colonel Yate visited Sistan; a Russian 
Native Agent had been installed there; while Britain was as yet 


In 1895-96 British missions from India delimited the frontier's 
between Baluchistan and Afghanistan and between Baluchistan and 
Persia, and their proceedings led to a fuller appreciation by the British 
authorities of the importance of Sistan and of the advisability of ex- 
tending British effective control across Baluchistan to its confines. In 
1896 a British Political Officer was appointed to Chagai; midway 
between Quetta and the Persian frontier ; Captain Webb-WarO; the 
first nominee, visited Sistan in the beginning of 1897 ; and the opening 
up of a trade route from Quetta by Robat to Nasratabad, the chief 
place in Sistan, running for 463 miles through inhospitable country 
within the Baluchistan border, was undertaken. Meanwhile reports 
were received of a Russian design to institute, as already described, 
precautions in Persia against the importation of bubonic plague from 
India, and, in order to forestall any extension of tbe apprehended 
Russian measures to Sistan, Major Brazier-Creagh, a medical officer, 
was deputed fiom India to the spot; but it was not found necessary 
that he should remain there long. 

In 1888 information reached the British representative at Mashhad 
of the contemplated appointment of a Mr. Zeidler as Russian Vice- 
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Consul to Sistan ; and^ to meet this emergency; Major SykeS; then 
employed at KirmaU; was directed to proceed to Sistto; where he arrived 
at the beginning of 1899 and was duly recognised as the first British 
consular representative. Major Sykes spent the summer at Birjand; 
returning in the autumn for a short time to SistaU; and thence to 
his post at Kirman. No sooner had he left the district than it 
was announced; this time with truth; that a Eussian officer was on his 
way to establish a Vice-Consulate in Sistan. Mr. Miller; the officer in 
question; reached Nasratabad in February 1900 ; but the effect of his 
appearance was neutralised by the arrival there^ a few weeks later; of 
Major Chenevix-Trench; who had been selected for the appointment of 
His Britannic Majesty^s Consul-General at Mashhad. Early in 1901 
Major Trench was relieved by Captain Benn, who was designated and 
recognised as His Britannic Majesty^s Consul in Sistan. 

With the location on the spot of a commissioned representative of 
either powei; friction between Russia and Britain in local questions 
began ; and; the attention of the Persian Government having been thus 
forcibly drawn to the district; Belgian officials of the Persian Customs 
Department appeared on the scene in 190 1^ and were followed by a 
Persian Karguzar or Foreign Office Agent in 190^. The local Persian 
Governor; the Hashmat-ul**Mulk; was thus superseded in two of his 
principal functions ; and a complicated and uneasy situation arose. In 
1901 difficulties between Persians and Afghans on the Sistan border 
became acute, not, it was alleged, without the fostering of the Eussian 
Vice-Consul 3 and in the same year it was alleged that Eussia had 
applied for the conveyance to herself, by one means or another, of , 
control of the revenues of Sistan, possibly on purchase by Eussian agents 
of lands which belonged to the Persian Crown, and were said to compose 
the greater part of the district, or of their produce. This rumour occa- 
sioned energetic British representations at Tehran which resulted, at the 
end of the year, in a written assurance by the Persian Government that 
the internal revenues of Sistan would not he alienated to any foreign Gov- 
ernment or its subjects. In 1903 and 1905 there were renewed rumours 
of a transfer of the Persian Crown lands in Sistan, or thier produce, to 
foreigners ; but diplomatic representations at the Persian capital frustrat- 
ed the proceedings by which they were occasioned. 

In 1902 the status of Mr. Miller, the Eussian representative in 
Sistan, was increased from that of Vice-Consul to that of Consul, and a 
corresponding change in the rank of the British representative followed. 
The Belgian Customs officials, probably in consequenee of the ascendency 
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of Eussian influence at Tehran, behaved as strong partisans of Russia and 
neglected no opportunity of showing hostility to British interests. Their 
persecution of trade arriving by the new British caravan route from 
Quetta was as uni-emitting as it was severe j and in July 1902, the 
Persian postal administration in Sistan having been transferred to their 
management, they substituted a service organised by the Russian Consul 
for one which the British Consul had instituted in the previou 
year between Robat, Nasratabad, and Birjand, connecting with the 
Indian postal system at Robat: a protest at Tehran, however, secured 
the restoration of the service between Robat and Nasratabad to the 
former Britisli employes. 

But by far the most important questions in Sistto were now those of 
the Per so- Afghan border and the rights of irrigation in the waters of 
the Halmand belonging to Persian and Afghan subjects respectively. 
These questions had been settled by Colonel Goldsmid in 187^; but 
physical changes on a large scale had revived them. In July 1902 the 
Persian Government; under the Anglo-Persian Treaty of Peace of 1867; 
claimed the good offices of the British Government for the adjustment of 
the new disputes, and their demand was at once acceded to. The object 
of the local Russian representative in exacerbating the frontier difficulty 
was undoubtedly to create a situation in which Russia might find 
opportunity to assert herself in Sistan j and desperate efforts weie made 
by the Russian Government between July 1902 and March 1903 to 
obtain a share in the proceedings. The Russian argument was that the 
integrity of Persia; in respect of which there was an understanding 
between the Russian and the British Government, was in danger, and 
that Russia had consequently a joint interest in the question ; but it 
was pertinently replied that Russia herself had, notwithstanding the 
common interest of the two'powers in the integrity of Persia, declined 
in 1888 to admit British participation in discussions concerning the 
frontier between Trans-Caspia and Khurasan. Successive Russian 
proposals for the introduction of a Russian arbitrator into the case, for 
the association of a Russian delegate with the British Commissioner, 
and for the attachment of a Russian adviser to the Persian Commissioner 
were successfully resisted. 

The British Mission under Colonel (afterwards Sir A . H.) McMahon 
entered Sistan in March 1903 and remained there until May 1905. 
Many expedients were resorted to by the Russian Consul for incon- 
veniencing the British Mission and preventing the success of their opera- 
tions j but, like the efforts of his Government to obtain a Iocub standi in 
the matter, they ended infailure. In November 1903 Colonel McMahon 
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anaounoed his decision in regard to the Perso-Afghan boundary, which 
had already been submitted to the Shah and approved by him ; in March 
1904 the award was accepted by the Amir of Afghanistan; and by the 
end of 1904 the new frontier had been demarcated on the ground. The 
British Commissioner’s finding in regard to water rights was announced 
in April 1905; but at the end of that year it was still under considera- 
tion by the Persian and Afghan Governments. 

Meanwhile, in August 1903, a Persian Passport Ofllcer had been 
deputed to Sistan ; and, under Eussian instigation, his powers were exert- 
ed to annoy British and Afghan subjects to the utmost possible extent. 
In the summer of 1903 Mr. Miller, by disseminating false reports, 
succeeded in provoking an anti-British agitation at Nasratabad, and in 
driving the British Indian traders there to take refuge in the British 
Consulate. But in this he had overstepped the bounds of prudence ; 
Mr. Dobbs, his British colleague, was able to obtain the punishment of 
the rioters by the local Persian authority ; and Mr. Miller was presently 
transferred to some other scene of activity. His brother, Dr. Miller, who 
had at one time figured as an unoflScial adviser of the Yamin-i-Nizam, 
the Persian Prontier Commissioner, supplied his place for a few months 
after his departure, and was then himself withdrawn. Steps were taken 
by the British Government to secure the position of the Hashmat-ul- 
Mulk, Governor of Sistan by hereditary right and in virtue of recognition 
by the Persian Government, whose attitude had been generally not 
unfavourable to British interests, and whom Mr. Miller had for this 
reason denounced as a traitor to Persia; and, though in 1904 the 
Hashmat-ul-Mulk was summoned to Tehran, and compelled to obey the 
summons, there appeared in 1905 to be a fair prospect of his restoration 
to his Governorship. 

In the meantime, in December 1903, a branch of the Imperial Bank 
of Persia had been opened at Nasratabad; and in 1905 the British 
Indian railway system had been extended to Nushki, 93 miles on the 
way from Quetta to Sistan, of which a lease had been obtained from 
the Khan of Kalat in 1899. There were also negotiations on foot at the 
end of the period for the connection of the Indian telegraph, which had 
reached the frontier station of Kobat in 1904, with the Persian station 
at Nasratabad by means of a line, 100 miles in length, to be constructed 
by British agency. 

It may be added that the establishment of a British frontier post at 
Mirjawa in 1901 gave rise to protests on the part of Persia, founded 
on a delimitation of the Perso-Baluch frontier in 1896, which the 
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Eussian GoTernment in 1902 warmly suppoi-ted. It was intended that 
the question of Mirjawa should be disposed of by Colonel McMahon, 
in co-operation with a Persian representative, on the conclusion of his 
mission to Sistan; but eventually this was found unnecessary, the 
British post having been removed to another site, and the Persian 

Government having undertaken to let supplies be furnished to it from 

certain villages in Persia. 

Eussian trade had by 1899 reached Isfahan, where in 1897 a Eussian 
Consulate-General had been established, and the supremacy of British 
trade in Central Persia was threatened. At the beginning of 1904, a 
British Vice-Consulate under an officer of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment was established at Khmanshah and was shortly raised to the 
status of a Consulate to meet a change in the grade of the local Eussian 
representative. In the summer of 1904, cholera having been iu- 
troduced into Western Persia by travellers from Tm-klsh 'Iraq, the 
Eussian authorities in Persia proposed that the quarantine arrangements 
at Kirmanshah should be placed in the hands of one of their doctors ; 
but this move was checkmated by the prompt despatch of a British 
Consular Surgeon to Kirmanshah, with whose help the local Customs 
officer was able to cany out the sanitary precautions considered necessary. 


Russian and British policy in Persia, 1896-1905. 


Such were the principal manifestations of activity by .Russia in 
Persia and some of the measures taken by Britain for the protection of 
her interests in that country. 

In 1900, which was perhaps the most critical year of the period, it was 
evident that Eussia had proposed to herself two great objects for ultimate 
or even immediate attainment. The first of these was the establish- 
ment of a Eussian naval base in the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of ’Oman, 
to be connected by railway with the seats of Eussian military power ; 
the second was the plitlcal absorption of Sistan. Both projects were 
inimical to the interest of the British Empire in India, and the policy of 
Britain was to prevent the realisation of either. Different lines of action 
were suggested by various British authorities j and the whole Persian 
problem was twice officially examined in London— first by a Conference 
of representatives of the Admiralty and Foreign, India, and War Offices 
in November 1902, and again by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 
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March 1905. It is unnecessary here, however, to describe either the 
schemes that had been propounded or the conclusions that were reached. 

The attitude of the British Government towards Kussian designs on 
ports of the Persian Gulf was clearly intimated in March 1900 to the 
Persian Government, who were informed that the control of these 
ports by a foreign power might lead to a state of things which Her 
Majesty ^s Government, in the interests of the Indian Empire, would be 
bound to resist.''^ Similarly, with reference to Sistan, a communication 
was made to the Grand Vizier of Persia in July or August 1901, to the 
effect that His Majesty^s Government regard it as of the utmost 
importance that Sistan should remain as heretofore under the exclusive 
control of Persia, and they could not tolerate or acquiesce in any project 
which would result in the alienation of its revenues to any other power, 
or the intrusion of any foreign authority there. At the beginning of 
1902, the British warning to Persia was repeated in more forcible terms. 
The British Minister at Tehran, Sir A, Hardin ge, was instructed by 
Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to explain that 
in Southern Persia Great Britain could not reasonably be expected to 
abandon a position obtained by many years of sustained effort; that 
she could not consent to the acquisition by Russia of a military or naval 
station in the Persian Gulf ; and that, if at any time the Persian 
Government should make such a concession to Russia, it would be 
necessary for His Majesty^s Government to take such measures in the 
Gulf as they might consider necessary for the protection of British 
interests. His Majesty’s Government, moreover, could not acquiesce in 
<he grant to Russia of any preferential political rights or advantages, 
or of any commercial monopoly or exclusive privilege, in the southern 
or south-eastern districts of Persia, including Sistan. Finally, if, in 
disregard of British admonitions, the Persian Government were to 
encourage the advance of Russian political influence and intervention 
in those regions. His Majesty’s Government would be obliged to recon- 
sider their policy, and would regard themselves as justified in taking 
such measures as might appear to them best calculated to protect British 
interests, even though in the adoption of such measures it might no 
longer be possible to make the integrity and independence of Persia 
their first object as hitherto. This remonstrance elicited an autograph 
letter from the Shah to his Grand Vizier in Februaiy 1902 which was 
communicated to the British Legation, and which contained the follow- 
ing passage : 

The Persian Government has never come, and will not come, to any understanding 
with any power against the British Government, and has never desired, and does not 
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now desire, to alienate any part of its territory, to tlie extent of a span, to any one 
for the erection of fortifications against the English Government. The latter should not 
listen to false reports and become suspicious of Us. It should have full confidence in 
our good-will, and rest assured that we are doing our best to encourage British trade 
and will continue to do so in so far as such efforts of Ours do not affect the independ- 
ence of Persia, in which case no foreign power has the right to expect this of Us. 

In the summer of the same year^ the Shah being then in England 
Lord Lansdowne took the opportunity to impress upon His Majesty at 
a private interview^ the cardinal points of British policy in Persia^ stating 
that His Majesty^s Government adhered to their oft repeated recogni- 
tion of the independence of Persia, but that they were specially con- 
cerned in the southern part of Persia and in the Persian Gulf, and that 
they were determined, should occasion arise, to put forth their whole 
strength in order to prevent encroachment by foreign powers in those 
quarters. 

Erom the beginning of 190^ onwards, occasion was frequently taken 
to announce to Russia and to the world in general, through the medium 
of ministerial speeches in the British Parliament, the policy deliberately 
adopted by His Majesty^s Government with reference to Persia and, more 
particularly, the Persian Gulf. On the ^2nd January 1902 Lord Cran- 
borne. Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, declared in the 
House of Commons : 

We are anxious for the integrity of Persia, but we are anxious far more for the 
balance of power ; and ifc would be impossible for us, whatever the cause, to abandon 
what we look upon as our rightful position in Persia. Especially is this true in regard 
to the Persian Gulf, as I had the honour to state to the House a few days ago.° It 
is tree not only of the Persian Gulf, but of the southern provinces of Persia, and those 
provinces which border on our Indian Empire. Our rights there, and our position of 
ascendancy, we cannot abandon. In the Gulf itself, as I ventured to state on the pre- 
vious occasion, oui* ascendancy is not merely a question of theory ,but a question of fact. 

On the 5th May 1908 Lord Lansdowne, as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, made a weighty and unmistakable pronouncement on 
the subject of British policy, which, relating as it did exclusively to 
the Persian Gulf, is quoted verbatim in the chapter on the general history 
of that region. After this ofEcial and final statement, the Russian 
Government were approached with ref erence to the possibility of a definite 
adjustment of the respective interests of Britain and Russia in Persia, 
and a suggestron was thrown out that separate spheres of influence might 
be arranpd ; but the Tsar^s Ministers were not at the time disposed 
to enter into negotiations on the subject. 

In February 1903 Muzafear-ud-Din Shab was invested with the 
Order of the Garter by the hand of Lord Downe, who, at the head of 
a British complimentary Mission, was deputed to Tehran or the purpose. 
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In December 1904 a special Persian Mission under Mirza Riza Khan 
was received at St. Petersburg by His Majesty the Tsar. 


British official matters general to the whole of Persia, 1896-1905. 


Increased British activity in Persia resulted in increased expenditure^ 
the incidence of which became a question between the Imperial and 
Indian Governments. In 1899 the contribution of His Majesty’s 
Government to the maintenance of the British establishments in Persia 
was £15,460^ that of the Government of India £61^052 per annum. A 
re-adjustment of these charges was desired by the Government of 
India, who suggested that either the whole expenditure of the two 
Governments in Persia should be thrown together and then divided 
between them in a fixed proportion, or each Government should 
undertake the expenses relating to a particular territorial sphere. The 
whole question was settled by the report of a Royal Commission 
appointed in 1897 to consider the question of Indian expenditure. 
Their recommendations, which were made in April and adopted in 
September 1900, were to the effect that the annual contribution of 
£7,000 from Indian revenues on account of the British Mission in 
Persia, which had been fixed in 1891, should be lowered to £2,000; 
and that future additions to the charges of the Mission and Consulates 
in Persia should be evenly divided between the Home and the Indian 
Treasuries, the two Governments agreeing not to create new establish- 
ments or add to existing ones except by mutual consent. 

In 1899 an officer of the Indian Army was appointed to be Military 
Attache in His Britannic Majesty^s Legation at Tehran, and to combine 
with his functions as such those of Oriental Secretary. But in 1901 
this arrangements ceased, and, though an Indian officer still held the 
post of Military Attach^, he was no longer charged with any political 
duties. 

During the period under review, chiefly in consequence of the supply 
by Russia of Cossack guards to her Consulates in Persia, a large increase 
was made in the number and strength of the British consular guards 
also, the additions consisting wholly of Indian cavalry. In 1899 the 
only British consular guards in the country were 56 Indian infantry 
and a mounted escort of 9 sabres at Bushehr, besides 5 Indian cavalry at 
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Mashhad -in all 70 men. In 1904 additional Indian' cavalry to the 
iumher of 127 sabres were distiibuted to 12 British Co^nlates in Perda, 
while the infantry guai-d and mounted escort at Bushehr and Indian 
infantry detachments at Jashk and Chahbar of 100 and 50 rifles respee- 
tively, for the protection of the telegraph stations at those places 
remained unafected. The introduction of the new cavalry guards was 
viewed with disfavour by the Persian Government, 


Administrative and internal affairs of the Persian Coast and 
Islands, 1896-1905. 


Having a survey of the political conditions governing Persia 
generally during the period under consideration, we now turn to our 
proper subject,— the history of the Persian Coast and Islands. 

The administration of Pars, as that province included in 1906 the 
districts of Liravi, Shabankareh, Mazara’i, Dashtistan, Tangistan, 
Dashti, Shibkuh, and Jiastak, situated on or adjacent to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and was at all times connected with the Persian Gulf, in 
other ways, may first be shortly noticed. 

In the spring of 1896 His Eoyal Highness the Eukn-ud-Dauleh, who 
had governed Pars since 1894, was confirmed in office ; but in July, after 
the assassination of Nasir-ud-Din Shah, he was removed in favour of 
the Nazim-ud-Dauleh. The new Governor-General did not, however, 
assume charge of his post until October. 

In 1897 the Nazim-ud-Dauleh was succeeded by the Parman-Parma, 
a brother-in-law of the Shah, under whom the Gulf Ports, separated 
from Pars about ten years before, seem to have been at first placed ; 
but they were withdrawn again from his authority in the following 
year. Supported by the Qavvam-ul-Mulk of Shiraz, whose influence 
over the nomadic tribes of the province was great, the Parman-Parma, 
himself an enlightened and well-educated man, governed for a time with 
vigour and success; but difficulties at length arose between him and the 
Central Government; and in Pebruary 1899 he relinquished his 
appointment and retired temporarily to Karbala. 

The Parman-Parma was followed by the Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
remained only one year aud was succeeded, in 1900, by the Muaiyid-ud- 
Dauleh. 
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In the spring of 1901 the Shu’-us-Sultaneh, the Shah’s second and 1901 190 j. 
favonrite son, was appointed Governor-General of Ears, arriving in April 
at Shiraz ; he ruled with a strong hand and maintained general 
security ; but he had the misfortune to quarrel with the Qavvam-ul- 
Mulk of Shiraz, who on his representations was removed to Tehran 
along with his son the Baiglar-Baigi. In January 1903, however, 
the Qavvam-al-Mulk was allowed to return from the capital and 
entered on a course of intrigue, the outcome of which was that in March 
the Prince and his adversary were both summoned to the capital while 
the Governor-Generalship of Pars was conferred on the Asaf-ud-Dauleh. 

The administration of the Asaf-ud-Dauleh was popular, but weak ; 1S02-1903. 
the unruly tribes of the province made head j and the highways became 
unsafe, meanwhile, in August 1903, the Qavvam-ul-Mulk was again 
permitted to return to Shiraz ; but he had not been there two months 
when he was ordered to proceed on pilgrimage to Karbala ; later in the 
year, however, he was pardoned and came home. 

In the spring of 1903 the A’la-ud-Dauleh took up the reins of 1903-3 904. 
government j when he appeared at Shiraz, in April, the Qavvam-ul- 
Mulk was found to be in his train ; but the new Governor-General at 
once gave proofs of independence and force of character. At the end 
of the year he proceeded to Bushehr, where it was intended tIAt he 
should welcome Lord Curzon, the Viceroy and Governor-General of . 

India, then on tour in the Pemian Gulf; but circumstances deprived 
him, as related elsewhere, of the expected honour. 

In 1904 , the ATa-ud-Dauleh having been recalled to Tehran, Pars 1901-1906. 
remained without a Governor-General until the month of June, when 
His Royal Highness the Shu’-us-Snltaneh, who had held office in 1901- 
1903, was reappointed to Shiraz. His administration, praiseworthy during 
first tenure of office, was this time execrable in every respect. In 1905 
disorders broke out at Shiraz, where the Jewish community had for 
some time been mercilessly harried ; and something approaching a 
general revolt of the people of Pars against his government, which was 
« unconscionably comipt and unscrupulous,” occurred and necessitated 

his removal. 


We at length reach the Persian Gulf proper, and may first of all Adminislra- 
note the manner in which the administration of the Gulf Ports, a divi- 
sion including the most important ports of the Persian Coast, as well as 1996-1905. 
all its islands, was conducted during the period. 

At its eomihencement the Governorship of the Gulf Ports was held i896. 

by the Hisam-us-Sultaneh, whose rule was characterised by ‘ an utter 
! 144 
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1896-1898. 


1898-1910, 


neglect of all the duties and obligations of his office/^ The financial 
responsibilities and advantages of the Governorship had been transferred 
before his arrival^ to the mercantile combination which had ousted 
his predecessor, the Qavvam-nl-Mulk, from Bushehr j and the Hisam-us- 
Sultaneh was consequently deprived of all incentive to burden himself 
with public affairs. He allowed his power to be secretly usurped by 
others, and their exercise of it was attended by all the abuses and dis- 
advantages commonly incident to covert and irresponsible authority. 
The Hisam-us-Sultaneh was also constantly at variance with the Central^ 
Government ; and in December 1890 he informed the British Resident 
at Bushehr that he had resigned, and declined to transact business. 

After this no fewer than nine persons succeeded one another in 
the Governorship of the Gulf Ports in the space of about fifteen months ; 
these were the Iqtidar-us-Saltaneh, who was appointed in March 1897 
and removed in September of the same year^ the Amir-i-Panj, so 
called from his military rank, who died in Persian Makran ; the 
Mujir-us-Sultaneh, a nephew of the Nizto-us-Saltaneh, whose appoint- 
ment was cancelled almost as soon as notified ; the Ptimad-us-Sultan 
or Baiglar-Baigi, representing his father the Qavvam-ul-Mulk, who 
arrived at Bushehr in November 1897 and resigned in February 1898 ; 
the Malik-ut-Tujjar of Bushehr, temporarily ; the Tmad-i-Nizam, a 
dependent of the Farman Farma and appointed by him, who assumed 
charge in March 1898 and, finally, the Sa^id-us-Sultan (in May 1898), 
the Muzaffar-i-Nizam, and the Mu’izz-ul-Mamalik, all nominated in 
rapid succession to one another by the Farman-Farma. The Gulf Ports 
were then taken from the Farman-Farma, to whom they had been 
assigced, and conferred on the Mujir-us-Sultaneh, already mentioned, 
who continued in office the last Governor appointed by the Farman- 
Farma. 

In September 1898, however, apparently in consequence of repre- 
sentations by the British Government to whom the Mujir-us- 
Saltaneh was unacceptable as being a nephew of the Nizam-us- 
Saltaneb, a new appointment was made in the person of Mirza Ahmad 
Khan, better known as the Darya-Baigi, then commanding the Persian 
gunboat Persepolis at Bushehr. The Darya-Baigi incurred local 
enmities; he quarrelled with the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar, by whom he was 
financed ; charges of embezzlement were brought against him which he 
seemed unable to refute ; and, with the formation of the Imperial 
Persian Customs, the appointment which he held ceased to be valuable. 


* See the chapter on the history of ’Arabist|n, page 1763. 
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In April 1901 he resigned and proceeded to Tehran^ not however before 
he had been presented by the British Government with a sword of 
honour for useful services in Makran and had received a decoration from 
the Eussian Consul-General. 

The next Governor of the Gulf Ports was the Salar-i-Mu^azzaiUj a 
nephew of the Nizam-us-Saltaneh, who was appointed in August 1901^ 
but did not reach Bushehr until December ; his acting representative^ 
from September till December^ ^vas the MnMzz-ul-Mamalik. The Salar-i- 
Mu^azzam restored order at Bushehr and in its neighbourhood, which 
had declined after the departure of the Darya-Baigi ; but in the spring 
of 1903 he was recalled to Tehran. 

Pending the arrival from the capital of the Darya-Baigi, who had 
made up his differences with the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar and was so enabled to 
purchase his re-appointment to Bushehr, the duties of Governor were 
satisfactorily carried on by the Karguzar, Mirza ^Ali Muhammad Khan, 
Muwaqir-ud-Danleh. In 1905 the Darya Baigi was still Governor of 
the Gulf Ports ; but it was remarked that he was the puppet of the 
Mu^in-ut-Tujjar and that, though conciliatory and even cordial in his 
dealings with the British Eesidency, he had little real power under the 
existing regime and was seldom able to fulfil the promises of which he 
was prodigal. 

It may be mentioned that in 1903 four gnnsl)f position were brought 
to Bushehr, where a Persian artillery ofiGlcer from Tehran also arrived ; 
hut no immediate steps were taken to construct the works in which it 
was intended to mount them. 

Under the Government of the Gulf Ports there were during the period 
regular Deputy Governors at Lingeh and Bandar ^Abbas, besides 
functionaries of a more local or tribal ehatacter at Qishm, Hormuz, and 
Minab, and in Shamil and Biyaban. 

Prom 1900 onwards the admimstrarion of the Customs was an 
important matter in the Persian Coast and Islands, being carried on there 
as elsewhere in Persia, by Belgian Officials and on a European 
system ; a full account cf it will be found in the appendix on the Im- 
perial Persian Customs, 

Here, however, may be mentioned a particular incident connected with 
the Customs which occurredin the Governorship of the Salar-i-Mu^azzam. 
At the beginning of May 1902 the town of Bushehr swarmed with 
Tangistani and Dashti musketeers, about 1,000 in number, whom the 
Customs authorities had enlisted and assembled on their own authority 
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and at the middle of the month the Khan of Angali arrived at Shif with 
an armed levy to join the gathering, The object of the preparations was 
studioush" concealed ; but there was little doubt that coercion of the 
Khan of fiig; who was then resisting the establishment of a Customs post 
at his port^ was contemplated. In the end the tumultuary force 
was quietly disbanded without having been employed^ operations having 
been prohibited at the last moment by the central Government, to 
whom the Salar-i-Mu^azzam had reported the matter. The history of 
particular places and districts follows. 

The winter rains of 1896-97 having failed there was in 1897 a great 
scarcity of grain at Bushehr and in its neighbourhood, and heavy importa- 
tion of food stuffs from abroad took place, notably of rice from Burma. 
That the conditions at Bushehr did not amount to actual famine and that 
public relief did not seem to be immediately required were circumstances 
quoted by fche British Kesident as proving an increase of prosperity among 
the people since the great famine of 1870—72. The Resident obtained 
the sanction of Government, however, for the utilisation, in case of 
necessity, of a balance remaining in his charge of the famine relief fund 
of 1872. 

During the prevalence of scarcity there was considerable insecurity in 
and about Bushehr; and in 1897 the Persian soldiers of the garrison, who 
suffered from ofEcial neglect as well as from high prices, took sanctuary 
at the flagstaff of the British Residency and demanded their pay, which 
was five mouths in arrear, from the Persian authorities ; but the matter 
having been satisfactorily settled, they returned to duty. 

A timely fall of rain in March 1898, following a second failure of the 
usual winter rains, averted distress which must otherwise have been wide- 
spread and severe. 

^ In 1905, owing partly to the dissatisfaction of the people of Pars 
with the Shu^-u8-Saltaneh''s government and partly, perhaps, to a 
lawless and anarchical spirit which was abroad among them, the Bushehr- 
Shiraz road became disturbed and unsafe. 

The feud in Tangistau between the rival Chiefs Haidar Khan and ^Ali 
Khan, heguii in 1879 or earlier, continued in the reign of Muzaffar-ud- 
'n Shah, In the autumn of 1896 difficulty arose in connection with 
the removal from ^AliKhan^s jurisdiction of certain villages on the 
coast, which had been sanctioned ; and Persian troops, with guns from 
t ePeman gunboat «Persepolis/^ were sent to help Haidar Khan in 
enforcing the measure and in collecting revenue. After a collision 
between the opposing W, an arrangement of some kind was effected ; 
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but it profited the Persian authorities little. A month later, Haidar 
Khan, on being called upon to disgorge the amounts which he had been 
enabled to collect, merely presented a pistol at the head o£ the Governor 
of the Gulf Port^s representative, who thereupon returned, followed by the 
Persian troops and guns, to Bushehr. 

At the close of 1897 Haidar Khan was required to puuish Ali 
Khan, who had made default in his fiscal obligations to the Persian 
G overnment ; and ^ Ali Khan, not fi.nding himself in a position to offer 
resistance, took sanctuary at the Imamzadeh shrine in the middle of 
the Bushehr Peninsula with a large number of followers. Numerous 
violent crimes, among them murders, took place at the beginning of 
1898 in the surrounding villages and were attributed, probably with 
justice, to the refugee chief dependents ; and the situation at 
Bushehr, of which the Persian military garrison had been depleted by 
the despatch of 150 men to Persian Makran, began to give cause for 
serious anxiety. After a time, perhaps in consequence of orders issued by 
the Persian Government for a movement of troops from Shiraz, Ali 
Khan fled from the Imamzadeh and returned to Tangistan. 

The Persian force from Shiraz, which consisted of about 800 infantry 
and was commanded by the Sa’id-us-Sultan, an officer on the staff 
of the Farmto Farma^ then Governor General of Shiraz, presently invaded 
Tangistan on pretence of punishing the Tangisttois for the outrages com- 
mitted by them near Bushehr. A field gun accompanied the expedition. 
The district was ravaged, and a few men were taken and executed ; but 
the guilt of these victims was doubtful, and it was stated that the real 
offenders had escaped scot-free. On the other hand, the expedition was 
believed to have been financially profitable to the Persian authorities ; for 
soine revenue had been realised, and ransoms had been extorted from such 
solvent individual as fell into the hands of the troops. At the conclu- 
sion of the operations the Said-us-Sultan, who had been appointed Govern 
nor of the Gulf Ports, apparently recognised Haidar Khan as sole chief of 
Tangistan } and ^Ali Khan, fearing the consequences, at first fled to a 
port further up the coast with the intention of embarking for Basrah. 
Shortly, however, seeing that no attempt was made to arrest him, he 
returned to his home in Tangistan. 

In 1900, offences which the Persian authorities ascribed to Tangis- 
tanis having Occurred on the Bushehr Peninsula, another Military 
expedition was ordered ; and at the end of September the Darya Baigi, 
Governor of the Gulf Ports, took the field with several hundred regular 
Persian infantry, 3 or 4 guns, and a large force of armed levies. A few 
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of the inhabitants of the district were killed, and some tribal forts and 
other property were destroyed j but "^Ali Khan remained at large, and 
Haidar Khan was successful in evading the Persian force and in reaching 
the Bushehr Imamzadeh in their rear, where he placed himself in 
sanctuary. 

Trouble was renewed in 1903 by competition between two Tangistani 
Chiefs, Zair Khidar and Zair Ghulam Ali, whose identity or connection— 
if any — with the former protagonists, Haidar Khan and ^Ali Khan, is 
not described. In May a reconciliation was effected between them ; 
but presently Zair Ghulam ^Ali was killed by one of his rivaPs followers ; 
and Zair Khidar was decoyed to Bushehr, and treacherously seized 
there, by the Governor of the Gulf Ports. Three of the Governor's men 
and two Tangistanis were slain in a fracas attending the arrest. In 
October, under orders from the central Government, the Darya Baigi 
proceeded with 100 Tufangchis to the assistance of the Zabit of Dashti, 
who had been ordered to chastise the district of Tangistan ; and Zair 
Khidar, who seems in the meantime to have regained his freedom, 
sought safety in flight to a distance. The Darya Baigi, after looting 
and setting fire to the village of Ahmadi in Dashtistan, returned to 
Bushehr. 

In 1896 an attack was made on the port of Tahii‘1 in Shibkuh by 
Shaikh Ibrahim, a Zabit of that place who had been expelled in the 
previous year j but it was repulsed with loss to the assistants. 

It will be remembered that in 1887 Lingeh had been brought under 
direct Persian administration on removal of the hereditary Arab Zabit, 
Shaikh Qadhib, Qasimi ; and that the latter had been deported to Tehran. 

The Persian occupation of Lingeh remained undisturbed until 1898, 
when, on the 4th July, Muhammad-bin-Khalifah, a scion of the former 
ruling family, suddenly appeared on the scene, and in a forcible but 
orderly manner, made himself master of the place. 

Bally in 1899 the Persian authorities gave signs of an intention to 
repossess themselves of Lingeh ; and, when in February the Persian 
gunboat ‘ Persepolis with the Darya Baigi on board left Bushehr in 
a southerly direction, H. M. S. Pigeon was ordered to follow her 
and watch her movements. The Pigeon, however, on the Darya 
Baigi assming her commander that no attack would be made on 
Lingeh without previous notice to the British authorities, ceased to 
accompany the Persepolis and the Shaikh of Lingeh, after paying 
up the arrears of revenue which were due by him on account of the 
istrictj allowed himself to be lulled into a false sense of security. 
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Suddenly, in the early morning of the 2nd March, when the Shaikh 
had disbanded the greater part of a force that he had collected for 
purposes of defence, the Darya Baigi with 700 Persian troops entered 
the town by its western end ; and by day light he was in possession of 
all the quarters between It and the Shaikh^s fortified residence At 
the sound of firing H. M. S. Sphinx hurried over from Basidu, 
where she happened to be lying, and found the Persepolis engaged 
ill bombarding the Shaikh^s fort. Desultory firing continued during 
the day and the following night ; and, on the morning of the 3rd 
March, the Shaikh abandoned his resistance and made good his escape 
to the open country. The Persians then took possession of his fort, 
hoisting the Persian flag on it, and the Darya Baigi guaranteed the 
maintenance of order in the town. Throughout the operations British 
subjects were not intentionally molested by the combatants on either 
side ; but, during the progress of the fighting, some shops were looted 
in the eastern part of the town ; and the claims for compensation 
lodged by British subjects ultimately amounted to R63,500. On the 
Persian side only some 15 men were killed and 20 wounded, the 
Arab losses were also inconsiderable, and the only building damaged 
was the Shaikh^s fort, shelled by the Persepolis/^ 

For about four months the ex-Shaikh lingered in the interior, in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Mirakun, and the Persians com- 
plained of attacks by his followers on caravans and even on detachments 
of their troops j hut their statements were not free from exaggeration. 
Eventually he embarked at the small port of Bandar Mahtabi and 
betook himself to the Arabian side of the Gulf. 

In January 1900 the ex-Shaikh was found to be living in Trucial 1900. 
^Oman under the protection of the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah ; and the 
Persian Government immediately gave way to fears of a great Arab 
attack on Liugeh organised in the ports of Trucial ^Oman. The action 
taken by the British Government on the Persian representations and an 
intrigue with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi upon which the Darya Baigi 
entered, on his own account, for the purpose of averting the imagined 
danger are described in the chapter on the history of Trucial ■^Oman. 

In August 1902 Saiyid Yusuf, who had been the ex-Shaikh's right- ^gQ2 
hand man in his Government of Lingeh, landed at Duvvan and succeed- 
ed in destroying a large consignment of dates, the property of the 
Persian Government on its way from Lingeh to the interior. He was 
unable, however, to maintain himself on the Persian coast and shortly 
sailed for Qatar, his master being then at Ras-al-Khaimah. The only 
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result of kis raid was a visit wkick the Governor of the Gulf Ports paid 
to Lingeh two months later in the Persepolis/^ The Salar-i-Mu^azzam 
fined Shaikh Yusuf-bin- Ahmad and his brother, the chiefs of the A1 bti 
Samait Arab Colony at Lingeh, a sum of $6,000 on a charge of compli- 
city in Saiyid Yusufs proceedings, and obtained from them besides a 
written document in which they declared themselves to be subjects of the 
Persian Government. 

About the end of July 1903 the ex-Shaikh landed once more on 
Persian soil, with only a dozen followers, and established himself in the 
hills behind Lingeh, His tone was now that of a suppliant ; and from 
his retreat he wrote to the Governor of the Gulf Ports asking leave to 
settle and lead a quiet life in Lingeh district. At the same time he 
invoked, through the Residency Agent at Lingeh, the good offices of 
the British Government. A safe-conduct for visiting Bushehr was 
offered him, but he did not avail himself of it ; consequently, as a 
precaution, some Persian troops "^yere sent to Lingeh under the Mujir-us 
Saltaneh, brother of the Salar-i-Mu^azzam, lately Governbi* of the Gulf 
Ports. At the end of November 1903 Muhammad-bin-Khalifah 
returned to the Arabian side. 

Arrived there, he resided by turns at Ras-al- Khaim ah, Sharjah and 
Dibai, and in Qatar ; he was, in 1905, a man of quiet and respectable 
appearance about 35 years of age. The chief supporter of his cause, 
Saiyid Yusuf, who was connected by marriage with the Qawasim, 
settled at Dibai and there engaged in trade in pearls and rice. 

On the 9th June 191^ and following days severe shocks of earthquake 
were experienced at Bandar ^Abbas. In that and the following year 
the roads iu the neighbourhood of the town were very unsafe, and raids 
were committed in the district by gangs of Baharlus and Basbakardis. 
Excitement and unrest continued in 1903-04 ; for some weeks caravan 
traffic was altogether suspended; and it was feared that the town itself 
might be attacked. The only cause assigned for these disorders was the 
prevalence of alarming rumours concerning the health of the Shah, 

On the nth January 1897 a terrible earthquake laid almost the 
whole town of Qishm in ruins and occasioned much loss of life. Qishm 
also suffered from the series of earthquakes which affected Bandar 
'Abbas m June 1902, but not so severely as on the former occasion. In 
1900 the Zabit of Qishm was changed, one Shaikh 'Abdullah being 
substituted for Shaikh Hasan* 

In M&y and June 1902 considerable annoyance was caused in Minab 
y incursions of Bashakardis. In 1905 disorders were caused in Shamil, 
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by Siraj, a dismissed Kalantar of the District ; and in the same year the 
Deputy-Governorship of Biyaban was disputed between Mir Haji-bin- 
Husain and Mir Barkat-bin-'’Abdun Nabi, the former of whom was at 
first in possession. In October 1905 Mir Barkat, having visited the 
Governor of the Gulf Ports at Bushehr^ procui*ed the dismissal of Mir 
Haji, whom he had temporarily ousted, in his own favour ; but Mir Haji 
at once appealed to the Persian Deputy-Governor of Bandar ^Abbas, who 
was the Darya Baigi’s brother, and obtained his countenance. The two 
kinsmen were then left to fight the matter out between themselves. Mir 
Haji, when in charge of the district, had his seat at Sirik, Mir Barkat at 
Namurdi. The family to which both Mirs belonged was that which 
governed the adjoining district of Jashk in Persian Makran. 


Relations of Persia with other local powerS; 1896“-1905. 


Various cases in which the Arabs of Trucial ^Oman were immediately 
and the British Government indirectly interested arose on the Persian 
Coast and Islands during the period under review. 

In 1898 division was made among her heirs of the moveable property 
of one Maryam, daughter of Muhammad Ghaith, Qasimi, who was 
wife at the time of her death of ^ Abdul Qadir, a resident of Lingeh ; but 
some date gardens which she left were kept as joint property by her 
husband and by Salim, Ahmad, and Nasit, sons of Sultan, who were also 
among her heirs and who were subjects of the Shaikh of Sharjah. The 
date gardens continued in the possession of "^Abdul Qadir until the 
recapture of Lingeh by the Persians in 1899, when he was put to death 
by the Darya Baigi on the charge of having been a confederate of 
Shaikh Muhammad-bin-Ehalifah, The date gardens, apparently on the 
assumption that they belonged exclusively to ^Abdul Qadir, were Jtt 
the same time confiscated by the Governor of the Gulf Ports ; and subse- 
quently they were sold to the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar of Bushehr, whose influ- 
ence was then second to none in Southern Persia. A claim for the shares 
to which they were entitled was lodged by the Sharjah heirs, and was 
supported by the British Political authorities as representing, in his 
foreign relations, the Shaikh of Sharjah ; but up to the end of 1905 it 
had Hot been admitted or satisfied. 

In the summer of 1902 four Sudan boat-owners, subjects of Abu 
Dhabi, were murdered on the pearl banks on the Arabian side of the Gulf 
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by three men of Tavuneh, a village on the coast of the Persian district oi 
Shibkuh; whom they had engaged as a crew. The boat itself and the 
whole sLson^s take of pearls were carried ofE by the murderers. The 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi claimed, on behalf of the heirs of the victims, 6,000 
Tumans as blood-money and general compensation ; and he pressed in 
addition for the punishment of the offenders. Four persons were subse- 
quently arrested by the Persian authorities, but one of them was allowed 
to escape j the proceedings dragged ; and notwithstanding the best efforts 
of the British Political Resident and strong feeling aroused at Abu 
Dhabi by the procrastination of the Persian Government, the case was 
still unsettled in 1905. 

In the chapter on the history of Trucial T)maii it is mentioned that 
the islands of Tunb and Bu Musa, belonging to the Arab principality of 
Sharjah, were in 1904 unceremoniously occupied by the Persian Govern- 
ment through their Customs Department ; but that the Persian occupa- 
tion was discontinued, before it had lasted three mouths, in consequence 
of British diplomatic representations at Tehran. There was reason to 
believe that the action taken by the Persian Government had been prompt- 
ed by the Russian Legation at Tehran, who, in view of a tour made by 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor General of India, in the Persian 
(iulf at the end of 1903, were apprehensive of measures on the 
part of His Britannic Majesty^s Government for the consolidation 
of their position in that quarter, possibly by the occupation of fixed 
points. When the Persian Government consented to remove their flag 
from Tunb and Bu Musa, it was promised that an opportunity would be 
given them of, discussing the status of those islands with the British 
Government, hut no serious arguments in proof of the ownership 
by Persia were produced, and the discussion lapsed. 

It will he remembered that in 1887, on the institution of direct 
Persian Government at Lingeh, possession was taken by the Persian 
authorities of the island of Sirri } and that, though a protest was entered 
by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran on behalf of the Shaikh 
of Sharjah, the Persian occupation was permitted to continue. In 1904>, 
when the dispute regarding Tunb and Bu Musa occurred, there were 
Persian employes on Sirri, a Persian flagstaff existed there, and the 
Persian flag was periodically hoisted. The history of Sirri before 1887 
had been very similar to that of Tunb and Bu Musa, and the fact was 
utilised to deter the Persian Government from urging their claims to the 
other two islands, it being intimated to them that, if they persisted, the 
claim of the Shaikh of Sharjah to Sirri might be revived and supported 
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by tbe British Go\ernmeiit. The Belgian Minister of Persian 
Customs, M. Nans, on the status of Sirri being explained to him by Sir 
A. Hardinge, the British representative at Tehran, agreed to strike 
Sirri out of a list of Persian Customs posts which was then being 
prepared ; but he requested that no objection might be raised to the 
retention of some Persian Customs guards who had been located on the 
island to prevent smuggling to the mainland; and the question of Sirri 
was not further pressed by the British authorities. 


British political relations with the Persian Coast and Islands, 

1896-1905. 


Some political incidents affecting the British Government or their 
subjects occurred on the Persian Coast and Islands during the reign of 
Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah and are mentioned below. 

In January 1897 a mob of several hundred men, a number of whom 
carried firearms, proceeded from Bushehr to the British t elegraph 
station at Rishehr, five miles destant, and destroyed some bench-marks 
which had recently been placed near the main telegraph building in 
connection with British observations of longitude, also a British marine 
tide gauge close by. Their violent proceedings were accompanied by 
threats of death to any who might venture to interfere, and no opposi- 
tion was offered by the telegraph staff. The riot was instigated by 
certain Saiylds of Bushehr, in accordance with a popular superstition 
that the obnoxious marks and gauge caused a deficiency of rain in 
the country. The affair did not take place without some premonitary 
symptoms, but these had been ignored by the Governor for the time 
being of the Gulf Ports, and that official showed no disposition to 
afford redress for the outrage after it had occurred. A certain number 
of ignorant villagers ^ere arrested and punished; but the Saiyid iustiga- 
tors were not called to account, and it was only after the departure of 
the Hisam-us-Saltaneh from Bushehr that the damaged scientific 
apparatus could be replaced. 

In March 1898, when the Tangistani Chief ''Ali Khan and a number of 
his followers were in sanctuary at the Imamzadeh on the Bushehr 
peninsula, the house of one Mahmud, a Persian subject employed ag a 
Jamadar by the Indo-European Telegraph Department, was attacked 
and looted, and two of his relatives were killed, ^Ali Khan himself owned 
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land in the vicinity, and a dispute regarding an irrigation channel 
between him and the family of the Jamadar seemed to be the cause of 
the outrage. In view of this case, and of the general lawlessness of the 
Tangistani horde, fears began to be entertained of an attack on the Rishehr 
telegraph station, or upon Europeans in general. A party of blue- 
jackets was consequently landed from a British man-of-war as a guard, 
pending the arrival from Bombay of a reinforcement of ^5 rifles which 
it had been decided to add to the Residency guard. After the conclusion 
of the Persian expedition into Tangistan, already described, which 
resulted from this and other misdeeds by ^Ali KhaiPs followers, that 
chief, having returned to his home, began to write letters to MahmM 
and to the British Resident asserting his innocence and asking that 
he might be exonerated of blame in the case of the Jamadar's house. 
He threatened, if proceedings against him were continued, to take 
sanctuary with the complainant, Mahmud ; and under Persian custom, 
had he done so, it woilld have been impossible to take steps against him so 
long as he remained. Finally ^Ali Khan proposed to surrender to the 
British Resident, on condition that he should receive a fair trial and 
should not in any circumstances be handed over to the Persian 
authorities; and his offer was accepted by Captain Prideaux, the 
Assistant Resident, in the absence of the Resident, Colonel Meade, at 
Shiraz. From the investigations which followed it seemed clear that.the 
chief was not really guiltless, and he was accordingly called on to j-iay 
4,000 Tumans as compensation to the sufferers by the crime. This he 
was not unwilliug to do, provided an undertaking were obtained that 
the Persian Government would not molest him afterwards; but the 
Residency were unable to procure the desired assurance from the Persian 
authorities. Accordingly, as he had come in on a safe-conduct, ^Ali 
Khan was allowed to leave the Residency, where he had been living for 
six months, and the claim against him was preferred to the Persian 
Government instead of himself ; but the result, if there was any, is not 
recorded. 
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In June 1900 a relative of a Persian employed in the British tdegraph 
ofiice at Rishehr was murdered. Again on the night of the 30th August 
a number of shots were fired from a short distance into the grounds of 
the British Resident's country hotise at Sabzabad, Several bullets struck 
the buildings, and a horse belonging to the Resident's escort was killed. 
This demonstration was not attributable to any resentment against the 
British Residency; it seemed rather to have been organised by the 
Nazim-ut-Tujjar, between whose uncle, the all-powerful Muin-ut-Tujjarj 
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and the Darya Baigi^ then governing the Gul£ Ports, there was at 
the time a quarrel. The affair, however, was attributed by the local 
Persian authorities to Tangistanis ; and an expedition into Tangistan, 
directed by the Darya Baigi, followed, which has already been described. 
The Nazim-ut-Tujjar was also required, at the instance of the British 
Government, to quit Bushehr for a season. 

In 1903 a deputation from the Muhammadan College of Aligarh 
in India visited Persia to explain, from a Muslim standpoint, the advan- 
tages of education at the institution which they represented . In Septem- 
ber and October the deputation were at Shiraz, and, when later they 
returned to India, they took with them a few recruits for the College 
whom they had secured in Persia. 

At the end of 1903, as related in a special Appendix, Lord Curzon^ 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, made a cruise in the Persian Gulf, 
in the course of which he visited various places on the Persian Coast and 
was met at Bushehr by Sir A. Hardinge, His Britannic Majesty^s 
Minister at Tehran » 

In January 1905 two natives of the disputed island of Sirri took 
violent possession at sea of a boat from Qishm, which they had joined 
at Sharjah in the guise of passengers. They murdered all on board 
except one boy, who was spared by them or otherwise escaped. The 
motive of the crime was robbery ; one of the victims was a Khojah, a 
British subject. The offenders having been captured by the Persian 
Deputy-Governor of Lingeh, the British Resident at Bushehr was 
instructed by His Britannic Majesty's Minister at Tehran to apply to 
the Governor of the Gulf Ports for their prompt and adequate punish- 
ment, on the ground that, though the status of Sini was contested, the 
criminals were actually on Persian soil and in Persian custody. One of 
the prisoners meanwhile succeeded in making his escape, but the other 
was eventually put to death by drowning. 

A serious incident occurred at Lingeh in 1905, Laris and Girashisto 
the number of nearly 100 surrounding the house of the Native Agent of 
the British Government there in a threatening manner. Afterwards, 
though they continued to surround the house, their demeanour was 
more quiet, and they alleged that they only wished to complain against 
the action of the Agent in a Hindu bankruptcy case, and had therefore 
taken sanctuary under the British flag which flew over his residence. 
The affair was engineered by a notorious mischief-maker, Haji 'Ali, 
Lari, who intimidated or cajoled the Persian Deputy- Governor into 
siding with the rioters. Several visits to Lingeh by His Britannic 
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Majesfcy^s Consnl at Bandar ^Abbas followed; and eventually, after 
17 days, the crowd were dispersed, the Deputy-Governor was deposed, 
and he and Haji 'Ali were banished from Lingeh. This settlement 
and the manner in which it was enforced had a most satisfactory effect 
in restoring British prestige along the whole coast from Mugam to 
Minab, where it had been somewhat Impaired by the incident. 

Since 1892 a number of claims for compensation had arisen on the 
part of British subjects and persons entitled to British protection in 
Persia, and little or no progress had been made in disposing of them. 
Not having as yet been jointly examined by British and Persian 
officials,— an omission due to the apathy of the Persian Government 
in the matter,— the claims could not be considered as proved in their 
entirety; but many were undoubtedly well-founded, and a number 
related to losses sustained through failure of the Persian Government 
itself to maintain security and good order. When an account of out- 
standing British and quasi-Bniioh claims was made out, at the beginning 
of 1900, for the Persian Coast and Islands, ^Arabistan, and Persian 
Makran, it was found that there were no less than 105 cases calling for 
joint investigation and settlement, and that some of them were as 
much as eight years old. The total of the compensation claimed in the 
whole of the cases was £27,597, and about two-thirds of this amount 
was referable to the Persian Coast and Islands, a considerable proportion 
of It representing losses alleged to have been suffered at Lingeh in 
'consequence of the Persian operations there in 1899. Two urgent 
claims preferred by European firms were specially settled by the 
Persian Government, who paid £1,152 to Messrs. Sassoon and £114 to 
Messrs. Lynch; but their treatment of the rest was dilatory. 

In April 1901 a Persian Commissioner from Tehran, the Hisam-ul- 
Vazareh, arrived at Bushehr to investigate the pending claims in 
conjunction with the British Resident ; but he had not been provided 
with powers sufficient to overcome the inertia or obstruction of the 
Governor of the Gulf Ports and the local Karguzar ; and, though he 
remained at Bushehr for a year, not even a partial settlement was 
achieved through him. 

At the beginning of 1903 a new Karguzar, the Muhtashim-ul- 
Vazareh, was appointed to Bushehr for the ostensible purpose of 
disposing of the claims in consultation with the Resident ; but still 
there was no progress. 

At the end of 1905 the whole mass of claims was under investi- 
gation by the British Resident, the Governor of the Gulf Ports, and 
the Karguzar, sitting as a committee. 
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Britisli commercial and general interests on the Persian Coast and 
Islands, 1896—1905. 


Certain matters which affected British commercial and general 
interests during the period deserve separate mention. 

Eed oxide of iron had at one time been exported from the island 
of Hormuz by the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar, whose interests extended to the 
whole of the Persian Coast, and even to ^Arabistan and the Karun 
river; but by 1897 his operations in that quarter had apparently 
ceased. In the year mentioned a concession for working the Hormuz 
oxide deposits was obtained by Messrs. A. and T. J. Malcolm, a native 
firm at Bushehr enjoying British protection, to whom a Farman in 
the usual form was issued. No sooner, however, did Messrs. Malcolm 
begin to exercise their rights than the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar protested and 
produced an earlier Farman granted during the reign of the last Shah. 
At his demand the Persian r4overnment seized the Hormuz workings 
and transferred them to him, and Messrs. Malcolm had recourse to 
the British Legation at Tehran. Through the Legation it was arranged 
that the dispute should be settled by the Sadr-i-A’zam of the day, 
the Amm-ud-Dauleh, as arbitrator; and that, pending his decision, 
the Hormuz workings should be re-transferred to Messrs. Malcolm. 
This last condition was complied with; and in January 1898 the 
Amm-ud-Dauleh announced his award, which was in favour of the 
Mu^in-ut-Tujjar, but which directed that all expenses incurred by 
Messrs. Malcolm at Tehran in obtaining their concession, or on Hormuz 
in turning it to account, should be re-imbnrsed to them. 

The workings were restored to the Mu^in-ut-Tuj.jar without delay ; 
and the question became, chiefly, one of recovering a sum equivalent 
to £1,960 which represented Messrs. Malcolm^s expenditure at Tehran, 
Cheques drawn by the firm fortunately existed to prove the correctness 
of the amount claimed ; but to all demands for execution of the Sadr-i- 
A^zam^s award in respect of their indemnification the Persian Govern- 
ment now turned a deaf ear. 

In 1905 the Mu^in-ut-Tujjar, on a visit to England, concluded 
a contract with the British firm of Messrs. Strick and Co., for the 
export of 8,000 tons of red oxide from the Hormuz deposits. 

The embargo system, which had been a cause of much inconvenience 
to foreign merchants ever since 1863, remained in force during the period,* 
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and. whereas formerly it applied to grain only, it was extended m 1903 to 
sheep and goats, and eventually to other articles such as lamb-skins. 
Towards the endof 1905, with a view to preventing the imposition of 
embargoes by local authorities for corrupt purposes, it was suggested to the 
Persian Government by the British Minister at Tehran that no embargo 
should in future be allowed to become operative until it had been 
approved as necessary by the Minister of Customs. 

Rahdari (or road dues), Dallali (or brokerage), Qapandari (or 
weighment fees) and other irregular- charges levied on foreign trade 
in the interior survived for a time the conclusion of the Anglo-Persian 
Trade Deelavatloii of 1903, and even the promulgation of the Udglemeut 

Douanierof 1904, which are described in the Appendix on the Imperial 

Persian Customs. Daliki on the Bushehr-Shiraz road was a principal 
scene of these exactions, which were kept in force mainly through 
the influence of H. B. H. the Shu’-us-Saltaneh, Governor-General of 
Pars. Representations by the British and Russian Ministers, however, 
resulted in orders for the abohtion of Rahdari with effect from the 
5tli October 1905. 


British official matters on the Persian Coast and Islands, 

1896-1905. 


It remains to consider questions Connected with British establishments 
on the Persian Coast and Islands, which, as indicated in a previous 
section, underwent a great expansion during the period. 

In 1904 it was suggested that consular rank should be bestowed 
on certain members o£ the superior staff of the British Residency 
at Bushehr, and the suggestion was approved by Sir A. Hardinge, 
His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, who thought that diplomatic 
status even might be given them in order to increase the prestige 
of the Residency and to emphasise the fact that the functions ol 
the Resident and his staff were of a different nature from those of 
their foreign colleagues and more extensive in their territorial range, 
His Majesty^s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs did not consider 
that a sufiBcient case for the grant of diplomatic status was made 
out; but he accepted the suggestion that consular rank should he 
conferred, and the Government of India recominended that the First 
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Assistant Resident at Bushehr should be commissioned as Consul^ 
and the Residency Surgeon as Vice-Consul. 

At the end of 1904 a Vice-Consul of the Levant Consular Service 
was attached to the Residency at Bushehr, as an aid to the Resident 
in commercial matters. 

In 1905 the Resident was supplied with a Second Assistant, 
but provisionally, the question of creating a Second Assistantship 
being then under consideration. The officer attached to Major Cox's 
staff in these circumstances was Lieutenant C. H. Gabriel, LA., who 
was shortly after receiv'ed as a probationer into the Political Department 
of the Government of India, and was succeeded by Lieutenant R. L. 
Birdwood, I.A 

In 1904 it was an'anged that on expiry of the contracts of service 
of the men serving in the Resident's mounted escort, formed in 1863, 
their place should be taken by troopers of Indian cavalry, supplied 
in the same manner as the guards allotted to the British Consulates in 
Persia generally in that year. 

In accordance with a suggestion made by the Chief Manager of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia in 1903, the Government of India 
Treasury at Bushehr was abolished with effect from the 1st April 1905 
and the monetary transactions of the Residency transferred to 
thellocal branch of the Bank. The object of this measure was to in- 
crease the credit and prestige of the Imperial Bank of Persia, a British 
interest, and the charge was accompanied by a condition that no 
charge should be made by the Bank except for actual expenditure in 
packing, insuring, and forwarding specie. 

In May 1905 telephonic communication was established between 
the British Residency building in Bushehr town and the Resident's 
country bouse at Sabzabad, distant from it six miles. The Persian 
Government had consented in 1891 to the erection of a telegraph 
between the two, and it was not considered necessary to consult them 
in regard to the substitution of a telephone for the telegraph which 
had not been erected. 

It having been decided that a British Consulate should be established 
at Shiraz in place of the Native Agency hitherto maintained, Mr. G. 
Grahame of the Levant Consular Service was nominated to the post in 
July 1903 and assumed charge of his duties in November of the same 
year. Although the new Consulate was placed under the superintend- 
ence of the British Legation at Tehran and not of the Bushehr Residency, 
it was arranged that the new appointment should not interfere with 
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the custom uuder which, for some years past, the Kesident had been 

wont to make Shiraz his summer station; and a house was provided at 

Shiraz for his occupation. 

The question of appointing a British Political Officer to Bandar 
'Abbas had been raised by Colonel Boss, then Besident in the Persian 
Gulf, so far back as 1879, and had been considered anew in 188a, 1884, 
1885 1888 and 1892, the proposals for the creation of an appointment 
being supported, on most of these occasions, by petitions from Khojah 
and Hindu British subjects engaged in trade at the port. In 1893 the 
appointment as Vice-Consul at Bandar 'Abbas of a British merchant 
residing there was approved by the Government of India and sane- 
tioned°by His Majesty's Government, but was not proceeded 
with; and in 1896 the matter was again raised, but a decision post- 
poned. 

At length in February 1900, in view especially of the growth of 
an. illicit trade in arms between Masqat and Bandar Abbas, Lieute- 
nant V. de V. Hunt, of the Indian Political Department, was deputed 
provisionally to Bandar ^ Abbas in the capacity of Assistant to the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. A Vice-Consular exequatur was 
obtained from the Persian Government in his name covering the 
districts of Bandar 'Abbas and Yazd, it being intended that his summer 
quarters should be at the latter place. An Indian Hospital Assistant 
was attached to the Vice-Consul, and the opening of a charitable dispen- 
sary under the management of the former was contemplated. 

In June 1904 the status of the British officer at Bandar 'Abbas 
was raised to that of Consul, and his consular jurisdiction was enlarged, 
so as to include, besides the town of Bandar 'Abbas, the coast districts 
of Shihkuh, Lingeh, Shamil, Minab, Biyaban, and Persian Matran, 
and the islands belonging to Persia in the eastern part of the Gulf, 
while in his capacity of Assistant to the Resident he was placed in 
charge of the Ruus-al-Jibal and Shamailiyah tracts of the 'Oman 
peninsula, of the Arab islands of Tunb and Bir Musa, and of the British 
station of Basidu on the island of Qishra ; and it was ordered that 
one of the British gunboats in the Persian Gulf should ordinarily 
he stationed within his district. The first incumbent of the appoint- 
ment thns remodelled was Lieutenant W. H. I. Shakespear. 

A guard of one Non-Commissioned Officer and three troopers of 
Indian cavalry were allotted to the Bandar 'Abbas Consulate under 
the general scheme which proyided military guards for all British 
Consulates in Persia. 
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The Britisli representative was at first accommodated in a hired 
building at Naiband, three miles east of Bandar ^Abbas ; but eventually, 
in 1905, it was resolved to construct suitable Government quarters for 
him at a site nearer to the town. 

At the British station of Basidu on Qishm Island difficulty was 
from time to time caused by the threatened or actual immigration fi’om 
the adjoining Persian districts of political malcontents or victims of 
official tyranny. 

In 1S97 some of the Al Bu Samait, an Arab tribe of Bahrain origin 
but settled at Lingeh, took refuge for a time at Basidu ; and at the 
beginning of 1901 the Shaikh of Bahrain wrote to the Resident request- 
ing protection for the Al Bu Samait colony of Lingeh, whose intention 
it then was to remove in a body to Basidu, in consequence of an 
enhancement of the Persian tax on their pearling boats. The move- 
ment did not, however, take place. In November 1901 some of the 
^Abadilah on the Persian island of Shaikh Shu^aib expressed a wish to 
emigrate to Basidu and place themselves under British protection ; 
but their proposals', were discouraged and they took no action. 

In 190^ the Native Coal Agent representing the Bushehr Residency 
at Basidu was instructed not to prevent British subjects from settling 
within the limits of the Biitish station, but he was ordered to prevent 
the erection of permanent buildings there without previous reference 
to the Residency. The object of this order was to prevent the 
occupation of sites which might one day be required for public 
purposes, but it had the incidental effect of preventing any undesirable 
influx. A number of poor Persians from Old Basidu and from 
the mainland, however, built themselves a temporary village at Singau 
within the British boundary and remained there for some time, 
their object being to place themselves beyond reach of molestation 
by the Persian Customs officials. 

In April 1905 the well known Mtfin-ut-Tujjar of Bushehr asked 
permission to store red oxide at Basidu for exportation, his idea being 
evidently to escape the formalities and expenses which attended shipment 
of the oxide from Hormuz, where it was extracted and where there 
was a Persian Customs post. To grant his request might have been to 
cause trouble of different kinds so it was refused. 

The Persian Customs officials ou Qishm Island at one time seemed 
inclined to annoy the residents of British Basidu, and tried to oblige 
native sailing vessels bringing supplies for the station to discharge 
them at Old Basidu, where they were liable to duty. The Persian Mudir 
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of Customs used also sometimes to pry withm the British limits ; but, 
having been threatened on one occasion by some emancipated slaves, 
he discontinued the practice. 

In 1905 it was observed by the Political Resident at Bushehr that a 
packet of stationery sent by him to the British Coal Agent was classified 
by the Imperial Persian Customs as “ export, ” in other words that Basidu 
was regarded by the Customs as non-Persian territory. 

Re-establish- Hanjam Island, abandoned in 1880 as a British telegraph station, 

British tele- re-occupied as such in 190-t for reasons which are explained elsewhere. 

graph siatlou cable was landed without previous notice to the lersian Government, 

190?^?“' and on the 19th April telegraphic communication with Bushehr and 
Jashk was restored. 

The immediate efiect of the British proceedings was to draw the 
attention of the Persian Government to Hanjam and stimulate them 
to assert their authority over the island. In November or December 
1904 the European Director of Persian Customs at Bandar ^Abbas 
visited Hanjam where he set up a flagstaff and established a Customs 
post^ occupied by a Persian Mudir and two subordinates, in close 
proximity to the telegraph station. A Persian flagstaff erected by 
the Malik-ut-Tujjar in 1889, when he found the island unoccupied, 
on the site of one of the former British telegraph buildings, remained 
where it was until January 1905. It was then, on the representations of 
the British Government, removed to another place, but it continued to 
be inconveniently close to the British settlement. 

The evident intention of the Persian Government to make their con- 
trol over Hanjam effective alarmed the Bani Yas Arab inhabitants, whose 
position hitherto had been one of virtual freedom and independence; 
and the Shaikh of the island, Ahmad-bin ^Obaid, a son-in-law of the 
Shaikh of Dibai, sought the support of the British authorities in resisting 
encroachments and innovations. In February 1905 he oven applied 
to Lieutenant Shakespear, His Britannic Majesty^s Consul at Bandar 
^ Abbas, who happened to visit Hanjam on tour, for British protection; 
he asserted that the status of Hanjam was the same as that of Tunb, 
that the Persians had never exercised the slightest authority on the 
island, and that he would resist by force any attempt on their part 
to alter the situation ; but his overtures were not, of course, entertained. 
The demeanour of the Arabs towards the new Customs post was for 
a time threatening } and the continuance of the Persian employes on the 
island was made possible only by the presence of the British telegraph 
staff, who protected them and supplied them with drinking water. 
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In May 1905 it was found necessary ^ in order to placate tlie £ani If as, 
to cease giving water to the Persian Customs post from the tanks 
of the British station ; and the Persian Mudir^ resenting this deprivation^ 
attempted to prevent the supply of provisions from Qishm Island 
to the telegraph stafE ; he desisted^ however, after complaints had 
been made to the Customs administration. In October 1905 Lieute- 
nant Shakespear again visited Hanjam and found the feelings of 
the Arab population towards the Persians much exacerbated j but 
on this, as on the former occasion, no hope was held out to him 
of British intervention. On the 80th of November the Sultan of 
^Omto, in returning to Masqat from a visit to Ahu Dhabi, called at 
Hanjam ; he had been for some months previously receiving written 
appeals for help from the Shaikh of the island ; and a few days 
later he wrote to the Resident protesting against the subjection of 
the Band Yas of Hanjam to any form of Persian jurisdiction, and 
justifying his interest in them by an assertion that their ancestors 
had been settled on the island by former Sultans of ^Oman. 

About August 1905 a Lloyd^s station from which ships could report 
themselves was opened on Hanjam by the agency of the telegraph 
stafE; and during the latter part of the year negotiations were in 
progress at Tehran for a re-arrangement of the Persian buildings 
and flagstaffs which would assure the amenity of the British settlement 
and the purity of its water supply. 
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OHAPTBE XII. 

HISTORY OF* PERSIAN MAKRAN. 


Makran under tke Maliks, early in tke 17th century. 


Adventure of 
Sir Eobert 
Shelley at 
Gwadar, 
1613. 


In or about the year 1613, the last ruler of the dynasty of “ Maliks,” 
who had been the local Governors of Makran for many generations, came 
into power. It is probable that the authority of this family did not 
extend so far westward as the Jashk district; but Gwadar, now included 
in the ^Oman Sultanate, was, at the time when our survey of Persian 
Gulf affairs begins, a dependency, at least in name of the Persian empire; 
and its earlier history, accordingly, forms a part of that Persian Makran. 

In 1613, on his return from his first embassy to Europe, where he 
represented Shah Abbas at various courts. Sir Kobert Sherley, as related 
in the chapter on the general history of the Gulf, touched at Gwadar ; and 
here “ a revolted duke t from the Persian, with his forces being thei-e, 

“ sought, treacherously, to surprise the ambassador, and to take the ship 
“with the merchants, their goods, and all; but by God's providence, 
“ the duke's treason was discovered by a Persian hermit, by which means 
“the T<’'ngHs>i were miraculously delivered from extreme danger.” Sir 
Robert, possibly actuated by resentment against the treacherous duke, 
wrote from Gwadar on the 18th of September 1613 to the Court of the 
East India Company in London, “ persuading the settling of a factory 
there, which although not in Persia, is under the Government of a tribu- 
tary,” and stating, with ignorant or perhaps unscrupulous exaggera- 
tion, “ that it promises the richest traffic in the world, and is free from 
the Portugals.” 


• The chief authorities for the history of Persian Makran from 1600 to 1800 are 
Lieutenant B. C. Boss’s o/iVo^es o» ITefo-aw, 1866, and the Imperial 

O-asette&r of India (Sections Baluchistan and Makran). See also Ihe Three 
Brothers, 1826, and the works of della VaUe, Tavernier, and A. Hamilton in loc. 

t In the older English hooks and reports the title “ Kh5n ” is generally translated 
“Duke,” hut closer acquaintance ®ith Persian KhSos brought this honorific style 
iulodisuie. ■* 
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In 1634; according to information obtained by the Italian traveller Makran in 
Pietro della VallC; Gwadar was comprised in the dominions of a local chief 
who ruled over Kaich and Makran and who was on friendly terms with 
the Persian Government. After the taking of Hormuz a land route 
from India to Persia across Makran which was very secure; began to be 
much freq^uented by camel caravans carrying merchandise ; and the native 
ruler of the country derived much profit from tolls on the transit trade 
which he levied at Gwadar, 


Makran under the Bulaidais, vi^., from early in the 17th century 

to 1740. 


In or about 1613; as we have already seen; the last Malik of Attacks by 

Makran succeeded to the position of his ancestors. This Malik whose 

^ ’ governor or 

name was Mirza, was eventually slain by tbe Eulaidais; and tbe vietori- Hormuz 
ous tribe, during tbe century which followed, provided the local rulers of 
the country to the east of the Jashk district. Jashk, be- 

Tavernier, a traveller in the Persian Gulf in 1652, describes a series ^“ 1552 !^ 
of attacks which were made by the Persians upon the chief of /ashk 
after the accession of Shah ^Abbas II to the throne and, consequently, 
not more than eleven years before he collected his information.* 

According to Tavernier the country of Makran from Jasbk to Gwadar 
was in his day divided into three states, of which the westernmost, Jashk, 
was governed by a Muhammadan, while the other two were suhjecfc to f 
“ idolatrous rulers. In the reign of Shah Abbas the Muhammadan 
chief of Jashk had been a dependent of Persia, but in tbe following reign 
he had shaken off his allegiance to the Shah, and no measures were 
taken to coerce him until 'Abbas II ascended the throne. The task of 
punishing the rebel was at length entrusted to the Khan of Hormuz j 
hut on the march to Jashk this chosen instrument of vengeance, who 
indulged in hunting by the way, “ had the misfortune to fall into a 
bogg"— probably one of the Mins in the Biyaban district— " where 
he was stifl’d, together with SO to 30 horsemen more." The brother of 

♦ See Tavernier’s Fenian Travels, Book V, Chapter VII. Tavernier, it should 
be noted, loved a good story and seems to have been credulously inclined. 

f Gaih and Qasrkand, the two districts to tbe east of Jfishk, were governed from 
a few years alter 1613 onwards by Bulaidai rulers who were Zikris, an unoithodos 
Muhammadan sect. (See Appendix on Sieligions.) 
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BalUcli*^ in- 
cursions from 
Persian 
M&kran into 
Firman, etc., 
1694-1722. 


Peraifiin ex- 
pedition to 
iVlakran, 
1739. 


the deceased Khan^ having been appointed by the Shah to succeed him 
in the government of Hormuz, at once invaded the territory of Jashk, 
but he was beaten and forced to retire with the loss of many men, 
Soon afterwards, however, he succeeded in capturing the chief of Jashk at 
sea, on his way to Makran, and brought him back a prisoner to Bandar 
'Abbas. But the matter did not end here, for, while the Khan was 
spending the summer in the mountains inland of the Shamil district, 
the chief's wife surprised his camp one night with a body of horse and 
released her husband, besides killing the Khan himself and a number of 
his men. A third brother of the same family then became governor 
of Hormuz and attempted, with a large force drawn partly from Lar, 
Kirman and even Shiraz, to avenge his predecessor ; but the chief of 
Jashk, assisted by his two idolatrous " neighbours on the east, once 
more defeated the Persians in a pitched battle. The second in command 
of the Jashk forces, described as an " Indian" and therefore probably a 
Baluchi, was however captured by the Khan and brought to Bandar 
'Abbas, where he was shamefully tortured until ^Hhe chief of the 
Holland Company and other strange merchants, abhorring so much 
“ cruelty, begg'd of the Kan to surcease his rigour, who readily granted 
^^them their request." 

The behaviour of the inhabitants of Makran during the reign of 
Shah Husain, that is from 1694 to 1722, is described by Captain 
Hamilton, a contemporary writer, in these words : The whole reign 

of the last Sophi, or King, was managed by such Vermin, that the 
^^Ballowches and Mackrans, who inhabit the Sea-coast from Cape 
Jasques to Indus, observing the weakness of the Government, threw 
'^ofi the Yoke of Obedience first, and, in full Bodies, fell in upon their 
neighbours in Carmania, who were thriftier and richer than the mari- 
‘^time Freebooters, and plundered their Fellow Subjects of what they had 
“ got by.their painful Industry. There was no Want of Kemonstrance 
“ and Petitions put into the Com*t to put a stop to those Enormities^ 
^^but no Eedress could be had." As shown in the general history of the 
Gulf, Baluchis of Makran, encouraged apparently by the Afghan invasion 
of Persia, made an incursion into Lar in 1721 and even attacked the 
British and Dutch Factories at Bandar 'Abbas. 

In 1738 or 1739, apparently in the com’se of his invasion of India, 
Nadir Sh^h sent orders to Muhatnmad laqi Khan, governor of Shiraz, 
to take command of some troops that had been prepared for service in 
'Oman and to advance with them by land into Sind, sending his ai*tillerv 
by sea. In 1739 Muhammad Taqi Khan wrote to Sind reporting than 
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he had been delayed in Makran, but that he had since taken the fort of 
Kaich and [reduced Malik Dinar, a Gichki chief, to obedience. He was 
informed in reply that Sind had been conquered, and that he should 
dismiss his troops and join Nadir Shah without delay. It seems probable 
that Muhammad Taqi Khan during his invasion of Makran occupied 
Gwadar and made it his port. The immediate object of the Persian 
operations in Makran appears to have been to help Shaih Qasim, a 
Bulaidai chief who had become an orthodox Muhammadan, against 
Malik Dinar, who was a Zikri ; but their effect was transitory. On 
Taqi Khan’s departure, Gwadar, the last Bulaidai stronghold, fell into 
the hands of Malik Dinar ♦ and Bulaidai rule in Makran came to an 
end. 


Makran under the Khans of Kalat, 1740-97. 

We may take as the next period in Makran history, though it is an 
artificial one, the time which intervened between the downfall of the 
Bulaidais and the accession to the throne of Persia of Fat-h ’Ali Shah. 
Dming the greater part of this period the predominant authority in 
Makran was that of the Ahmadzai (Brahui) ruling family of Kalat, who, 
after the decline of the Mughal Empire of Delhi, owed allegiance to 
the Durrani sovereign of Afghanistan. 

The Gichki tribe, who were Zikris like most of the Bulaidais, 
succeeded at first to the control of the former Bulaidai districts ; but the 
Khans of Kalat, who were orthodox Muhammadans, early began to 
encroach upon their territories and independence ; and Mir Nasir Khan 
I, who reigned at Kalat from 1750 to 1793, made no less than nine 
expeditions against them. The struggle was ended, apparently before the 
year 1778, by a compromise under which the revenues of the country 
were divided equally between the Gichki chiefs and the Khan, the direct 
administration, however, remaining in the hands of the Gichkis. The 
Gichki Government was dual, for, while an elder branch of the family 
held Panjgur, a younger one possessed Kaich and Gwadar. 

One of the most important consequences of the intervention of the 
Khans of Kalat in Makran affairs was the transference of Gwadar, as 
decribed in the history of Gwadar and Chahbar, by Mir Nasir I to 
Saiyid Sultan, then a refugee from Masqat, about the year 1784. The 
town, with the district attached to it, was retained by the Saiyid after his 
succession to the Sultanate of ’Oman, of which in this manner it became 
a dependency j and the grant, though its validity and justice have been 
impugned, bas remained in effect to the present day 


Reduction of 
the Gichkis 
by the Khans 
of Kalat, 
1778. 


Transference 
of Gwidar to 
the 'Oman 
Saltanate, 
1784-92. 
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Cessation of 
Kalat con- 
trol, after 
1794 


* Journey of 
Captain 
Grant in 
Makran, 
January to 
April 1809. 


PAT-H ^ALI SHAH, 1797-1834. 


From the beginning of the reign of Fat-h 'Ali Shah in 1797, we may 
treat Persian Makran, though as yet the Persian Government had no 
real footing in the province, as a portion of his dominions. Almost 
immediately on the death of MirNasir-I of Kalat, in 1793 or 1794, 
Brahui influence had ceased to be felt in Makran; and the whole country 
was thereafter parcelled out among local chiefs, belonging to various 
tribes, who were in every respect independent. 

The first European ofllcer to explore Persian Makran was Captain 
N. P. Grant, an officer on the staff of General Malcolm, who deputed 
him to travel in the country at the beginning of 1809, when the seizure 
of Khtog Island by a force from India was contemplated. The 
ostensible object of Captain Grant^s mission was to purchase horses ; but 
its real purpose was to ascertain whether an European army could 
penetrate into India by the southern coast of Persia.^^ 

Captain Grant embarked at Bombay on the East India Company's 
cruiser ^^Ternate'' on the 18th January 1809, and on the 29th he 
arrived at Gwadar ; hut ou the advice of Captain Seton, the British 
Kesident at Masqat, who considered the country in that neighbourhood 
too unsettled to he safe, he landed instead at Gwatar, which belonged to 
Mir Subhan, the Jadgal chief of Dashtyari and Bahu, whose tribe was 
at this time the most influential in Makran. From Gwatar Captain 
Grant marched by land to Chahhar, where he arrived on 9th February ; 
and on the 11th he left again for Niger, meeting there with Mir 
Subhan, by whom he was well received. On the 28th February he 
reached Qasrkand, of which place he found the chief, Shaih Samandar, 
to be independent of other authority ; and there he waited until the 17th 
of March for Muhammad Khan, the chief of Gaih, under whose protec- 
tion alone it was possible for him to proceed further into the interior, 
Gaih was at this time the second place in all Makran, being inferior in 
importance to Kaich only. From Gaih, Captain Grant marched to 
Bampur ; but the bad character of the chief of that place made it 
imprudent for him to attempt to travel thence direct to Bandar 
’ Ahhas, which was the goal of his journey ; and he therefore retraced his 
steps via Qasrkand and Gaih, where he halted on the 5th and 7 th of Api’il 

* See Captain Grant’s Journal of a Boute through the Western B arts of Mcthr(Bi 
in the Joninal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1839. 
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respectively; to Chahbar; arriving there on the 10th. He then returned 
to Gaih and marched thence (13th April) by Balak and the Karwan tract 
(16th April); Kashi (17th April); Sadaich (18th April); where he entered 
the Jashk district; and Jagin (19th April); to Old Jashk; which he reached 
on the & 0th April. The Chief of Jashk had removed to Sirik in the 
Biyaban district; and thither Captain Grant pursued his way; passing 
through Bahmadi before he quitted the Jashk district. The remainder 
of his route to Bandar ^ Abbas lay beyond the bounds of Persian Makran. 

Captain Grant reported that his journey was made possible only by 
the high respect in which the name of Captain SetoU; the British 
Resident at Masqat; was held throughout the whole of Maki*an. He 
was furnished by that oflScer with letters of introduction to Mir Subhau; 
the chief of Dashtyari and BahU; who in his turn provided him with 
the credentials that enabled him to visit Qasrkand and the country 
beyond. He carried letters of credit from Masqat; between which place 
and Chahbar there was a considerable trade; but the largest bills which 
he could obtain in return for these upon villages in the interior did not 
exceed Rs. 200. He travelled in European costume; making no secret of 
his nationality; and he found the inhabitants more civil and hospitable 
than they had been represented.'^*' 

In view of the Gallophobia by which the Government of India and 
all Anglo-Indians were at this time possessed; we are not surprised to 
find Captain Grant reporting; on the conclusion of his journej; that a 
European invasion of India by way of Makran was perfectly practi- 
cable;^^ and that the idea that scarcity of water would be a great 
obstacle to the movement of troops by this route was erroneous. The 
former opinion; it need hardly be added; is not borne out by the typo- 
graphical factS; which are more fully ascertained at the present time 
than they were in his day. 

At the time of Sir Gore Ouseley^s mission to Persia in 1811; though Political 
Persian influence in Makran was probably no stronger than it had been Position of 
at the time of the visit of Captain Grant; who did not even mention 1811. 
it; or in 1810; when Lieut. Pottinger found Persian authority held in 
contempt by the chief of Bampur; the country seems to have been 
regarded — at least by the Persians — as under the sovereignty of the 
Shah. In 1613; as we have seen; the claim on behalf of Persia apparently 
existed ; and during the two centuries which had since elapsed; though 
never enforced except by Nadir Shah in 1739; it had probably not 
been abandoned or allowed to fall entirely into desuetude. 
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Invasion of 
Persian 
Makran in 
the interest 
of the Agha 
Khan, and 
occupation of 
BampUr hy 
the Persian 
GoTemment, 
1844. 


MUHAMMAD SHAH, 1834-1848, AND NASIR-UD DIN SHAH, 

1848-1896* 


The period covered by the reigns of Muhammad Shah and 
more specially; Nasir-ud-Din Shah was an important one in Makran. 
The closing events of Agha Khan^s rebellion, which continued from 
about 1838 to 1844 and is mentioned as a matter of general import- 
ance in the bistory of the Persian Coast and Islands; drew the 
attention of the Persian Central Government to Bampur j and the 
pariial assertion of Persian authority in some of the districts of 
Western Makran followed, almost immediately; as an indirect 
consequence. 

Growth of Persian influence in Makran, 1844-1861. 

About May 1843 Agha Khan, who was head of the Isma^ili sect 
but had been obliged to leave Persia by the failure of bis insurrection 
against the Shah, sought an asylum at Karachi, which had then very 
recently come under the British flag. Towards the close of the year 
Sardar Khan, Agha Khan^s brother and a sharer in his exile, left 
Karachi with a body of 200 horsemen whom he had managed to 
collect, and marched by land to Gwadar, and from Gwadar to 
Chabbar. Arrived at Chahbar, which as the seat of a small Khojah 
community devoted to Agha Khan was a convenient base for his 
proceedings, Sardar Khan entered into correspondence with the 
inhabitants of Bamp'^, then ruled by an independent Baluch Chief, 
and the surrounding country; and before long he was in possession 
of that place and had succeeded in attracting some 2,000 men to his 
standard. 

The Persian Governor-General of Kirman, however, having 
reported these events to Tehran, presently received orders to reduce 
Bampur. This he effected after an investment ; Sardar Khan was 
taken prisoner and sent to Tehran ; and Bamptir remained in the hands 
of the Persians. 

principal authorities for the history of this peiiod in Persian Makran are 
the Persian Gulf Eesidency Administration H&ports, from 1872; General Six 
Eastern Eersia, 1876, consisting chiefly of contributions by 
Majors St.John, Lovett, and Euan Smith; the Official Eistory of tU Meh<^an 
Telegraph Line, 1896 ; and Mr. J. A Saldanha's Frtcis of Mehran Affairs ^ 1905. 
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From Bampur Persian control was quickly extended southwards 
to the Baltich Chiefdoms of Gaih and Qasrkand. Gaih was held at 
the time by a Gichki chief named Mir ^Abdullah-bin-Miirad 
Muhammad^ who seems to have been carried oS to Kirman by the 
Persian authorities and detained there for a year until a sum of 
over £300 had been collected and paid into the Persian Treasury on 
his behalf by Din Muhammad^ the Jadgal chief of Bahu. Din 
Muhammad was then appointed Persian Deputy Governor of some of 
the Baluch tribal districts under Bampur ; and in that capacity he after- 
wards took part in levying an annual contribution of 100 camels, besides 
occasional lump sums in cash, from his former friend the Chief of Gaih. 

The political status of the Jashk district, when examined in 1861, 
was different from that of the eastern districts just mentioned. It was 
a part of Biyaban, as the term “ Biyaban was then understood ; and as 
such it was included in the Persian fief of Bandar ^Abbas and its depen- 
dencies held by the Sultan of ^Oman. The Sultanas tenure of the district 
was of old standing, but it had lately been confirmed, its terms being at 
the same time more strictly defined, by a Treaty concluded between him 
and the Shah in 1856. The Governor of Jashk on the part of Masqat 
in 1861 was one Mir Husain ; and the Sadaich stream then, as now, 
marked approximately the eastern limit of the district. 

By 1861 Mir ^Abdullah of^Gaih had recovered his position as the 
principal chief in the Makran districts east of Jashk. The coast from 
Sadaich eastwards to Tiz was under his direct authority, and the name 
of Din Muhammad of Bahu was respected, on the seaboard, at Gwatar 
only. Inland, to the north of the maritime districts with which we are 
concerned, the Persians were engaged in extending their effective con- 
trol eastwards. They were reported to have occupied Dizak and Sarbaz 
and to be meditating an attack on Kaij, the chief place in the Makran 
territories of the Khan of Kalat. 

The town of Chahbar, forming as it were a very small enclave in the 
coast districts to the east of Jashk, belonged in 1861 to the Sultan of 
^Oman, by whose family it had been held as a conquest since 179^, en- 
tirely without reference to Persia. 

Political questions in Makran connected with the Indo-Euro- 
pean telegraph, 1861-1862. 

The project of carrying a line of telegraph from India to Europe 

the Persian Gulf, in regard to which the appropriate Appendix to 


Extension of 
Persian 
authority to 
Makran 
districts east 
of Jashk, 
1844-1849. 


Position in 
the Jashk 
district, 1861. 


Position in 
the districts 
east of Jashk 
excluding 
Chahbar, 
1861. 


Position at 
Chahbar, 
1861. 
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Eev. Mr. 
Badger’s 
report, J une 
1861. 


Discussion in 
regard to tlie 
procedure to 
be adopted, 
Julv -October 
]86L 


Claim of 
Persia to all 
Makran, 
1861-62. 


this book may be consulted, brought the political constitution of Maban 
suddenly under scmtiny. This was in 1861, when the dependence of 
the districts was as described above. 

A preliminary report on the political aspects of a land line through 
Makran was obtained by the Government of Bombay in June 1861 from 
that ingenious divine the Rev. G. P. Badger, who had been chaplain and 
Arabic interpreter with the British Field Force in Persia in 1856-57 
and later Secretary to tlie British Commission on the separation of 
’Oman and Zanzibar in I860, and whom the possession of influence 
and good sources of information at Masqat particularly qualified to un- 
ravel the complications of the various jurisdictions in Makran and the 

connections of the districts with the central Persian Government. Mr. 

Badger’s report brought out clearly an initial difficulty from which 
British Political action in Western Makran could not be freed. To 
Ignore the Persian Government and to deal direct with the Sultan of 
’Oman and the Baluch chiefs concerned seemed inadmissible ; while, on 
the other hand, to negotiate with the Persian Government over the 
heads of the chiefs, who possibly regarded their subjection to Persia as 
wrongful and temporary, might be to incur the dislike of the very autho* 
rities upon whom the safety of the telegmph line would really depend. 

After considering Mr. Badger’s report, the Government of Bombay 
suggested that the principles guiding British political action should be 
recognition of such status as Persia had actually acquired in Mahin,and 
’ the institution, by her permission only, of direct relations with local chiefs. 
The Government of India, however, considered that an indispensable pre- 
liminary to any negotiations with Persia was to ascertain, with some 
precision, the extent of the Persian claims in Malrran and the degree and 
nature of the Persian control over the local chiefs, as otherwise the result 
of a reference to the Persian Government might be to raise questions 
embarrassing to the British authorities and prejudicial to the chiefs whose 
allegiance was brought under discussion. They, accordingly addressed 
His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Tehran on the subject. 

The Persian Government, as the Government of India had foreseen, 
utilised ihe question of telegraph construction, which they declared them- 
selves most anxious to promote, to lay claim to all the country between 
Bandar ’Abbas and the frontier of the British province of Sind ; and 
they went so far as to propose an agreement by which “ their power, 
authority, and proprietary right ” in the territories in question should 
be preserved “ in statu quo,” the British Government undertaking that 
it would not oppose, “ either overtly or secretly,” any measures which 
the Persian Government might take for Increasing their influence in the 
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said tracts. The Introduction of such stipulations Into the discussion 
was deprecated by Mr. Alison, the British Minister in Persia ; their 
acceptance was earnestly opposed by the Government of India ; and the 
result was temporary deadlock in regard to the telegraph in Makran. 

Meanwhile, however, it had been decided to carry matters as far as Colonc! 

. ... X . -i.! n -X- 1 Croldsmid^s 

was possible without coming into contact with Persian opposition j and mission 

in pursuance of this decision Colonel Goldsmid was deputed to survey 

and report upon the coast of Makran. During the progress of his en- tion of the 

quiries various petitions were presented by local Chiefs, to him and to 

other British authorities; praying for protection against the tyranny of 1862*63. 

the Qajars in collecting revenue ; but no encouragement was held 

out to the petitioners. The immediate results of Colonel Goldsmid^s 

mission were the conclusion of telegraph agreements with the Khan of 

Kalat; the Jam of Las Bailah, and the rulers of Pasniand Kaij, and the 

completion in April 1863 of a land line from Karachi to Gwadar. 


Claims advanced by Persia to Gwadar and Chahbar, 1863. 

As the telegraph line approached Gwadar from the side of India; Opposition of 
Ibrahim Khan, Bami; the Persian Governor of Bampui*, began to organise 
opposition to its pn^gress and addressed letters on the subject to the Bampur to 
Sultan of ’Oman, to the ’Omani Wall of Gwadar, and to the Khan of ^ 503 ^ ° 
Kalat. To the Sultan he wrote that it was the duty of that potentate, 
as holding Chahhar under Persia, to prevent the British from landing 
telegraph material there until they exhibited an authority from the 
Persian Government for doing so ; and he indicated that, if the Sultan 
were not equal to the occasion, he would himself proceed to the spot with 
300 cavalry; 6 gunS; 3 regiments of infantry; and local levies;— a step 
which he would have taken earlier, he said, if he had not been dissuaded 
by Mir ’Abdullah, Chief of Gaih. 

Meanwhile there were constant reports at Gwadar of the approach 
of a large body of Rind tribesmen under Persian leaders, and com- 
munication between the town and the interior was cnt off. On the 12th 
March Rind marauders under Shah Dost, an agent of Ibrahim Khan, 
came within four miles of Gwadar and carried off a large number of 
camels and cattle ; twelve persons were killed by them, and several 
natives of the country whom they had wounded were brought into 
Gwadar ; but the telegraph working parties, though alarmed, were not 
m olested. 
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Gwada? and 
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Colonel 
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Makran, 
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On the completion of ihe line tip to Gwaclar, Ibrahim Khan wrote to 
the Wali of that place and to Mr. Walton, the British Telegraph Super- 
intendent there ; but, while speaking of Mekran and Baluchistan in 
most vague terms,^^ he seemed to confine his threats to the carrying of 
the Telegraph beyond Gwadur."’^ 

On the proceedings of Ibrahim Khan being brought to their notice, 
the Persian Government repudiated his action, and undertook that orders 
should be sent him not to interfere with the telegraph operations, unless 
under instructions from themselves. But they claimed Gwadar and 
Chahbar as Persian possessions, and they requested an assurance that the 
passage of the telegraph line through either place would not be held to 
prejudice the right of Persia to it. In reply it seems to have been 
pointed out that Persia had not, for generations past, professed or 
exercised any rights to the eastward of Gwadar, and that it was 
intended to continue the telegraph beyond that point by submarine 
cable, not by a land line. 

In October 1868 the Persian Ministry asked for information in 
regard to a statement, which they said was current, that the Sultan of 
^Oman was about to lease Gwadar and Chahbar to the British Govern- 
ment ; and protested by anticipation against any such transaction, 
alleging, absolutely without foundation, that both places were included 
in the lease by Persia of Bandar 'Abbas and its dependencies to the 
Sultan. 


Proceedings with reference to the telegraph in Makran, 
1863-1864. 

At the end of 1863 Colonel Goldsmid was ordered by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to prepare “ a detailed statement, for communication to 
Her Majesty^s Minister at Tehran through the Secretary of State for 
India, showing, according to the best information available, how far the 
claims of Persia, Kelat, or Maskat, or any other State to any sovereign 
right in any town or district in Mekran are founded on Treaty, or 
possession, or acknowledgment by the local rulers." Accordingly 
Colonel Goldsmid submitted a report in which he remarked with refer- 
ence to Persia, as to her right, I know of none but of the strong over 
the weak, of the prestige of a high-sounding monarchy over the obscurity 
of a small Chiefdom but at the same time he thought that, generally 
speaking, her claim to possession was fully equal to that of any Govern- 
ment stronger than that of the petty Chiefs themselves whom she 
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subjugates/^ It seemed to him, however, that the Sultan of ^Oman had 
prescriptive and indefeasible rights of sovereignty over Gwadar and 
Chahbar. He was not aware of the existence of any Treaties ,* and he re- 
commended that the progress of Persia should be arrested, in the interests 
of British India, at the point which it had actually reached. He suggest- 
ed that, in view of a^ request by the Persian Government for an amicable 
adjustment of her eastern frontier, which had been rejected by the 
British Government, and of the status conferred on Kalat through the 
conclusion by the British authorities with her, as an independent State, of 
a telegraph agreement, the time might be opportune for a friendly 
delimitation of the boundary between Persia and Kalat in Makran ; and 
he proposed, as the most suitable line of demarcation, one running from 
Gwatar bay to the confines of Sistan. 

In consequence of this report Colonel Goldsmid was himself deputed 
to Makran to complete, by such oral enquiry as he might find safe and 
practicable, the collection of evidence as to the actual exercise of sovereign 
rights on the Meki’an Coast within living memory The outcome of 
this mission was a series of three exhaustive reports, in which Colonel 
Goldsmid reaffirmed in general his former conclusions. He had ascer- 
tained that the collection of revenue- in Dashtyari and Bahu on behalf of 
the Persian Government was an innovation even more recent than the 
similar procedure in Gaih ; and he mentioned a Persian raid in 186^ on 
territory undoubtedly belonging to Kalat, in which more than one 
member of the leading family of Jinwri was killed, as a proof that some 
understanding as to the position of the frontier had become desirable. 

At the end of 1864 a tour was made by Colonel Pelly, Resident in 
the Persian Gulf, from Bandar ^Abbas to Jashk by land in connection 
with the telegraph question, 

General position in Makran in 1864. 

In 1864, notwithstanding a suspension of the activity of Ibrahim 
Khan, Governor of Bampur, in the direction of Chahbar and Gwadar, 
the attitude of the local Persian officials continued to be aggressive. An 
attack upon Kaij in Kalat territory by Mir ^Abdullah, Chief of Gain, 
was apprehended ; and it was generally believed that he had secured 
countenance, if not a definite promise of assistance, from the Governor- 
General of Kirman and Ibrahim Khan of Bampur, in connection with 
his, designs in that quarter. 

* A Persian request for aid in settling the boundary between - Persia and Afghan- 
istan bad been finally refused by the British Grovernment in November 1863, after 
about two years* discussion. 
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The Chief of the Jashk and Biyaban districts about this time was 
llir ^Abdun Nabi, who had usurped possession of them and of the fort of 
Old Jashk on the death of Mir Husain, an earlier chief. He was an ener- 
getic and influential man, and was soon confirmed in the position which 
he had made for himself by the ruler of ^Oman. 

The only local chiefs of importance between Gwadar and the Jashk 
district in 1864 were those of Gaihj Hashtyari and Baku, of which 
districts the last two, though actually governed by separate rulers, seem 
to have been regarded as forming one cbiefdom. The chief of Gaih 
was still Mir ^Abdullah, who received Rs. 200 a year from the Sultan of 
^Oman for protecting Chahbar ; and Dashtyari and Bahu were ruled by 
Mir Din Muhammad and Mir Mahammad ^Ali, Jadgals, of whom the 
former was paid Rs. 900 a year by the Sultan of ■’Oman from the 
revenues of Chahbar, while the latter appears to have been in direct 
charge of Gwatar. These two chiefs were near collateral relatives of 
one another j and Din Muhammad was married at this time, or nofc 
much later, to a sister of Mir ^Abdullah of Gaih. Mir ^Abdullah was 
revenue collector, on the part of the Persian Government, for all three 
districts. At Gwatar liability to pay revenue to Persia was repudiated, 
in theory but not in practice, as an unjust innovation resulting in a 
double collection of taxes, one in the name of the Persian Government 
and a second time for the benefit of the local chief. 

Meanwhile Gwadar and Chahbar continued to be administered and 
taxed, without the interference of any Persian agent, by representatives 
of the Sultan of ^Oman on their master^s behalf. 

Further proceedings with reference to the telegraph in Makran, 
and question of the border between Persia and Kalat, 
1865-1868. 

In 1865 Colonel Goldsmid, who had in the interim become Chief 
Director of the Indo-European Telegraph and who was at the moment 
engaged in assisting Her Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran to 
conclude a telegraph convention with Persia, was consulted by the 
Government of Bombay in regard to the extreme limit to which a land 
line might be extended westwards from Gwadar without encountering 
opposition or reasonable objection on the part of the Persian authorities. 
After pointing out a practical distinction between opposition ■’*’ and 
reasonable objection/^ Colonel Goldsmid gave it as his opinion that 
Persia could not reasonably object to the extension of the telegraph by 
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land from Gwadar to the eastern extremity of the Jashk district^ then 
held by the Sultan of ^Oman on lease from Persia ; but he thought that 
the Persian claims included everything to the west of Gwadar ; and he 
recommended that^ in the interests of the telegraph as well as of the state 
of Kalatj in alliance and friendship with Britain, the position of the 
boundary between Persia and Kalat should be discussed and defined. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of this was the discontent that might be 
excited among the petty Baluch chiefs who found themselves definitively 
placed under Persia in consequence of a settlement. Colonel Goldsmid 
inclined, on the whole to an arrangement under which Persia should 
assent to direct dealings between the British authorities and the local 
chiefs from Gwadar to Jashk in telegraph matters, the question of the 
suzerainty over those chiefs being left undecided. 

On the conclusion of the Anglo-Persian Telegraph Convention of 
1865, Colonel Goldsmid was authorised to return to India by any route Gol^mid and 
tliat he pleased, bearing in mind the desirability of promoting, if possible, 
the prolongation of the Makran telegraph line by a branch into the Batachistan 
interior of Persia. He accordingly travelled -with his Assistant, Major igge® 

Smith, from Tehran by Isfahan, Yazd, and Kirmanto a point 100 miles 
east of Kirman, where they parted, Colonel Goldsmid afterwards pro- 
ceeding to Bampur and thence through the hills to Chahbar on the coast, 
while Major Smith marched direct to Bandar Abbas and, landing again 
at Jashk, made a short tour along the coast to the east of that place. 

The courtesy and hospitality of Ibrahim Khan of Bampur to Colonel 
Goldsmid on this journey formed an agreeable contrast with his usual 
attitude towards the British in Makran. 

The result of the reconnaissance was a scheme for duplicating part 
of the Indo-European telegraph system by means of a land line connect- 
ing Gwadar with Isfahan by way of Bandar ^Abbas, Kirman, and Yazd ; 
and a draft convention to this end was elaborated by the Government of 
India and Her Majesty^s Government in consultation, from which all 
reference to the disputed boundary between Persia and Kalat was 
excluded, a settlement of that question by separate negotiations being 
now contemplated. 

The character and limits of Persian authority in Makran were clearly Positioiiof 
ascertained by Colonel Goldsmid on his journey in 1866. Mirza Said 
Khan, the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, had already informed 1866-67. 
him at Tehran that the extent of Persian jurisdiction was best known to 
the Vakil-ul-Mulk, Vazfr and virtual Governor General of Kirman ; and 

that official, on whom the title of Sardar of Baluchistan had recently 

146 i. 
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been besto-wed^ frankly told Colonel Goldsmid that Persia had no title 
to Gwadar^ and that her power on the sea coast to the west of that place 
was too slight to allow of his issuing permits to foreigners for landing 
on it. Colonel Goldsmid found the seaboard tract comparatively cut off 
from the upper country by a rugged hill range inhabited by Baluch 
tribes^ to the north of which lay the district of Bampur^ about as much 
Persian as Kirman Proper while the status of the districts to the south 
of it was entirely different. Bampur was governed by Persian officials 
and was garrisoned by Persian troops, regular and irregular, as well 
as Baluch levies; but in the southern districts Baluch rule continued, 
those hereditary chiefs who most readily accepted Persian suzerainty being 
recognised by the Persian authorities, and Persian garrisons as a rule 
were not found. Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Bampur, told Colonel 
Goldsmid that he could not undertake to protect telegraph operations to 
the west of Gwadar ; and the fluctuating character of the Persian position 
from place to place was illustrated by Colonel Goldsmid^s own experiences. 
Shaik ^ Abdullah, chief of Qasrkand and Sarbaz, had recently been 
murdered, and the Persians, in recognising his son as ruler of Q.asrkand, 
had given Sarbaz to the head of another family, who was devoted to the 
Persian interest : the result was that the direct road from Bampur to 
Chahbar, vut Qasrkand, had become unsafe for travellers under Persian 
protection, and that Colonel Goldsmid was obliged to take a route hj 
Panoch. Over this he travelled more than /^OO miles in perfect security, 
without other escort than that of a petty Persian official, who was 
unarmed, as were also his Baluch attendants. 

Prom another source we know that in 1867 Mir^ Abdullah of Gaih 
exercised direct authority over the coast districts between Chahbar and 
Jashk, and indirect authority over those between Chahbar and the Kalat 
frontier, and that he was extremely unpopular on account of his 
exactions ; also that Yar Muhammad, a Hot chief at Bahu Kalat in the 
Bahu district, still held out against the payment of tribute to Persia. 
About the same time Mir 'Abdun Nabi, chief of Jashk and Biyaban, 
having killed some of the Tahirzai tribe, was imprisoned by the Persian 
Deputy Governor of Bandar ^Abbas, and charge of the districts was 
assumed by Mir ■’Ali, a brother of the former chief Mir Husain : Mir 
^Ali was an old man and incapable of naaking his authority felt. 

Colonel Goldsmid^’s opinion, formed in accordance with information 
collected on his journey in 1866, was that Dizak (including Jalk), 
Sarbaz, and Pishin (or Pishing) should go to Persia, and Tump and 
Jinwii to Kalat, the boundary at the coast being placed at the month of 
the Dasht Khor on Gwatar bay. 
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Captain Ross, Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, writing in 1867 
recommended a line passing near the coast, a few miles to the west of 
the Drabol hill on Gwatar bay ; and his view seems to have been 
accepted. 

In 1866 negotiations for the continuation of the telegraph by land Telegraph 
westward from Gwadar were initiated by Mr. Alison, Her Britannic 
Majesty^s Minister in Persia, with the help of Colonel Goldsmid, who 1866-1868. 
was again at Tehran ; but the British proposals were not at first enter- 
tained by the Shah, and the discussion was interrupted by a tour w^hich 
His Majesty made to Khurasan in 1867. On the Shah^s return from 
Mashhad the proceedings were resumed, under more favourable auspices, 
and brought to a successful conclusion in 1868, after the rejection of a 
Persian scheme according to which Persian jurisdiction was to be recog- 
nised as far east as Gwadar and the telegraph line was to be constructed 
by Persia at her own cost with the assistance, only, of British officers. 

The Persian Government was, in fact, exti-emely loath to enter into any 
engagement that might seem even to countenance a doubt of the vali- 
dity of their most extensive territorial claims ; but this difficulty was at 
length circumvented by a judicious wording of the convention, in which 
no mention was made of the Khan of Kalat, the Sultan of ^Oman, or the 
Baluch Chiefs, it being simply stated that the British Government 
should ai’range for the construction and efficient working of a line from 
Gwadar to a point between Jashk and Bandar ^Abbas, while Persia 
should employ her good offices and authority for the construction, main- 
tenance, and protection of the same, in return for an annual payment 
of 3,000 Tumans to be made by the British Government in considera- 
tion of the sanction accorded by Persia to their telegraph operations 
at places under her sovereignty. One of the main objects of Persia in 
the negotiations was to guard against the creation of a state of matters 
which might tempt the local chiefs to defy an authority which she could 
not enforce on them, and to be guided in all political matters by the 
wishes of the British authorities. The actual conclusion of an agree- 
ment was delayed by a difficulty in obtaining the consent of the Shah 
to the establishment of a British Telegraph Station on Hanjam Island; 
but, this point having been separately settled, the Anglo-Persiam Tele- 
graph Convention of 1868, framed on the convenient non-territorial 
basis indicated above, was at length signed. 

Persian administration in Makran still remained much the same 
as it had been in the years immediately preceding ; but it had become, 
possibly, somewhat more defined and systematic. ' Gaih, Gasrkand, 
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Dashtjari^ and Bahu were all subject^ in a sense, to Mir ^Abdullah 
of Gaih ; he held the position of Naib or Persian Deputy Governor of 
those districts in subordination to Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Bampur, 
who in his tui’n was under the orders of the Vakil-ul-Mulk, Governor* 
General of Kirman or acting as such. The tribute of Dashtyari and 
Bahu jointly was now K5,000 a year ; and, when the people could not 
or would not pay the revenue demanded of them, nominally an agri- 
cultui-al tithe, a military force was sent to ravage the refractory districts. 
There was still no pretence of interference by the Persian authorities 
in matters of internal administration. 


Li the part of Makran dependent on Kalafe the principal authority 
ivas Paqir Muhammad, who held the position of Naib or Deputy Gover- 
nor in the Kalat State and had his seat at Kaij. The tract on the coast 
between Chahbar and the eastern end of the J ashk district was known 
at Gwadar by the name of Qiblah. 


Threatened 
aggression of 
Persia on 
Kalat, 
1868 - 69 . 


In the autumn of 1868 information was received from various 
sources, independent of one another, that a Persian expedition against 
Kaij in Kalat territory was contemplated ; and Ibrahim Khan of Bam- 
pur undoubtedly wrote to Mir ^Abdullah of Gaih on the subject. 
General opinion connected the Persian designs with the presence at 
Gaih of Muhammad Khan, a Giohki of Kaij who had fled to Persian 
Makran on the expulsion of his uncle, Shaik ^XJmar, from the fort of 
Turbat by the Khan of Kalat^s Naib of Kaij. 

There were as yet no actual military preparations at Bampur or else- 
where in Persian Makran, and it even seemed unlikely that the projected 
expedition would materialise; hut it was thought well, especially 
in view of a recent forward movement by Persia in Sistan, to 
take the precaution of interrogating the Shah^s Government. In 
November 1886 the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs denied 
knowledge of any intention on the part of the local Persian authorities 
to invade Kalat, but promised to enquire into the matter ; 
and about the same time the death of Mir ^Abdullah, Chief of 
Gaih, deprived the Persians of their most useful instrument in 
Makran. In January 1869 an assurance was received from the Persian 
Government that no movement against Kalat had ever been intended, 
'^but that the Governor-General of Kirman had been authorised, as in 
former years, either to despatch a small force or to proceed hiinself in 
the direction of Chahbar and the Gwadar territory, which were, as had 
been often explained during the negotiations last spring for the Makran 
Coast line of telegraph, considered to form part of the Persian domi- 
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nions/^ This language on the part of a Persian Minister; together with 
the attitude of Ibrahim Khan of Bampur in regard to Kaij in the 
previous year, and with a desire which he had more recently expressed 
to visit Kharan was used in March 1869 by Sir W. Merewether 
Commissioner in Sind, to impress on the Government of Bombay the 
desirability of a settlement of the Persian frontier question ; and in the 
meantime the Commissioner advised the Khan of Kalat to take steps to 
strengthen his western border. 

While these matters were in progress, steps were taken by the 
British authorities to arrange for the prolongation of the Makran land 
line of telegraph beyond Gwadar by subsidies, in a manner compatible 
with the Convention of 1868. At the end of the year Colonel Goldsmid, 
who had just returned from England to Bombay, visited Gwadar and 
other places on the Makran Coast to prepare the way for an understand- 
ing with the local chiefs ; but the recent death of Mir ^Abdullah of 
Gaih, the most important of them all, and delay on the part of the 
Persian Government in appointing a successor to him made it impossible 
to enter on actual negotiations. Meanwhile, at the close of 1868, a 
British telegraph station for submarine work only was established at 
Jashk as described in the Appendix on the Telegraphs of the Persian Gulf. 

In February 1869 Colonel Goldsmid returned to Makran with 
instructions from the Bombay Government to deal with the Chiefs west 
of Kalat territory las he^should find most advisable when on the spot and, 
in virtue of the ample discretion thus given him, he was able to dispose 
finally and satisfactorily of the whole.matter. Accompanied by Captain 
Boss, Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, he marched by land from 
that place to Chahbar, meeting by the way with the Chiefs of Dashtyari 
and Bahu^ from Chahbar he proceeded by sea to Jashk, where he 
left Captain^ Ross to begin the local negotiations, while he himself 
visited the new telegraph station on Hanjim ; and, in returning from 
Jashk to Gwadar, he had an interview at Chahbar with the new Chief 
of Gaih, or his representative, the arrangements with whom were made 
without difiaculty. Colonel Goldsmid's political work in Makran was 
finished in March; and the extension of the telegraph, in connection 
with which the subsidies arranged by him were granted, was completed 
in August 1869. The Jashk district was at this time divided between 
Mir "Ali and Mir 'Abdnn Nabi, the latter chief having been released by 
the Persian authorities ; but Mir ''Abdun Nabi now held the eastern part 
of the district only, from Jagin to Sadaick ; and Biyaban was apparently 
in the possession of Mir ^Ali 
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In January 1889; shortly before Colonel Goldsmid’s visit; a letter 
objectionable in its tone was received by the Assistant Political Agent 
at Gwadar from Ibrahim Khan; Governor of Bampur; in which the 
writer intimated that he had not been authorised by his Government to 
let the telegraph be carried beyond Gwadar; and his attitude so 
alarmed the chiefs of Dashtyari and Bahu that they were at first unwill- 
ing to enter into negotiations for a British subsidy. Very shortly; 
however; Ibrahim Khan informed Captain Ross in a courteously 
worded communication that a coj)y of the Convention of 1868 had 
reached him from his Government and that the work might proceed. 
But his friendship seemed likely to be almost as embarrassing as his 
opposition^ for he ^^had received the orders of his Government to 
aid us : he must come down to the coast : he must personally ascertain 
that we have got all that we require : and his coming must be the 
coming of a large body of armed men.”’^ The Khan at first proposed 
a meeting between Colonel Goldsmid and himself in Bahu; but the 
prospect of his arrival so disturbed the people of that district that 
Colonel Goldsmid tvdce wrote to assure him that his presence was 
unnecessary ; and; whether for this or for other reasons; he did not 
appear in Bahu. At Chahbar a Persian envoy Wias found waiting 
with proposals for a visit to be paid there to Colonel Goldsmid by 
his master; who was then in Sarbaz ; but the reply was that the 
journey to the coast would be a needless trouble to the Khan and 
again he did not come. His absence greatly facilitated matters and 
enabled Colonel Goldsmid to conclude telegraph agreements with the 
local chiefs in which no reference was made either to Ibrahim Khan 
himself or to the authority of the Persian Government. 

During Colonel Goldsmid'^s tour along the Makran coast Ibrahim 
Khan hovered in the interior to the northward; at first in SarbaZ; later 
in PishiH; threatening descents in various directions ; and; about the time 
that Colonel Goldsmid finished his task; it became known that the 
Khan had demanded tribute of Mir Murad, Chief of Tump in Kalat 
territory, with vague and misleading references to an understanding 
between the British and Persian Goveniments. Tump was near Kaij, the 
head quarters of the Kalat administration in Makran, to which the 
Persian Deputy Governor might almost equally well have laid claim. 
His action, which may have been prompted by the Gichki i*efugee 
Muhammad Khan, then in his camp, was successfully counteracted by 
Faqir Muhammad, Naib of Eaij, who- at .once took,effectual steps to 
support the Chief of Tump. Ibrahim Khan then quitted his position on 
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the Kalat frontier and visited Chahbar on the coast. On his entry into 
this possession of ’Oman, at the beginning of April 1869, he was 
accompanied by 100 to 200 horsemen. He remained at Chahbar until the 
end of the month and then left for Qasrkand, taking all his men with him. 


Settlement of the Perso-Kalat boundary, 1869— 1871. 

Matters soon reached a point at which it became imperative, without 
reference to the telegraph question already settled, to define in some way 
the frontier between Persia and Kalat. 

Between December 1869 and February 1870, on information from 
India regarding the state of that border, the British Minister at Tehran 
more than once impressed on the Persian Government the necessity of 
restraining their local officers from encroachments ; but the assurances 
which he received in return were unsatisfactory, and even conveyed an 
impression that Persia did harbour designs upon territory regarded by the 
British authorities as belonging to Kalat. In February 1870, under 
instructions from London, prepared by the Foreign and concurred in by the 
India! Office, Mr. Thomson took a stronger line and requested, in view 
of the disturbance and excitement which were being caused in districts 
upon the frontier of British India, that aggression and even threats by the 
Persian local authorities on the side of Kalat should be peremptorily 
forbidden. Mirza Sa^id Khan, the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
having asked in reply whether this was said in the way of friendly 
suggestion or of authoritative demand, and whether a reference to any 
particular Convention was implied, Mr. Thomson explained that the 
British Government could not look with indifference on the apprehen- 
sions of the state of Kalat, with which they had treaty engagements ; 
that the apprehensions in question were justified by the policy which, not- 
withstanding disavowal by the Persian Government, the Persian local 
officials saw fit to maintain, and that in the circumstances it was 
necessary that orders should be issued preventing unauthorised move- 
ments by the Persian functionaries on the spot. 

In April 1870, in consequence of these remonstrances, it was 
suggested — apparently by the Shah himself — that the frontier between 
Persia and Kalat should be determined by a mixed commission on 
which Persia, Britain and Kalat should be separately represented. 
The suggestion commended itself to the British Government ; and 
Colonel Goldsmid, who was almost simultaneously appointed 
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arbitrator between Persia and Afghanistan in respect of an 
adjacent disputed boundary in Sistan, was nominated British 
Commissioner for the determination of the Peiso-Kalat frontier. In 
July the Persian Government showed signs of a desire to depart 
from the original arrangement, remarking that ‘^the British and 
Persian Commissioners were to proceed and draw up a map of Persia’s 
possessions and those of the Khan of Kalat in Baluchistan with their 
boundaries, and bring the same with them to Tehran } and though 
Mr. Alison, the British Minister, immediately pointed out that this 
would involve the substitution of mere preliminaries for a final 
settlement, the Persian Government insisted that “ the meaning of 
the Shah in respect to the demarcation of the frontier had been that 
the Anglo-Persian Commissioners should prepare a map on the spot 
for the subsequent settlement of the boundary line/’ It was also 
strongly urged by them that the question of the Sistan boundary, by 
the settlement of which, it may be observed, they thought that they 
had more to gain than by the delimitation of the Perso-Kalat frontier, 
should be disposed of first ; but internal disturbances in Afghanistan, 
which were likely to delay the proceedings in Sistan, made such a 
course inconvenient. 

It having been at length agreed, with the utmost difficulty, that 
the Perso-Kalat Boundary Commission should not be postponed on 
account of the delay in the Sistan case, General Goldsmid, who started 
from England in August 1870, who reached Tehran after the departure 
of the Shah on pilgrimage to Karbala and Najaf, — the Mustaufi- 
uI-Mamalik remaining in charge of the realm,— and who was 
detained at Tehran, Isfahan, and Kirman by discussions between the 
British Legation and the Begent and references by the latter to the 
Shah, reached Bampur on the 28th January 1871. 

Detailed instructions in regard to the Sistan dispute had been given 
General Goldsmid by Her Majesty^s Government, but it was left to the 
Government of India to guide his proceedings in regard to the Perso- 
Kalat border. The directions of the Government of India, issued to 
him in January 1871, were to the effect that his]] object should be to 
secure to Kalat the places properly dependent on that state ; that a 
very liberal view might be taken of the claims of Persia further to the 
westward; and that Kohak, Panjgur, Kaij, Tump, Nasirabad and 
Mand should apparently, in accordance with his own previously 
expressed views, be included in Kalat, while Jalk, Dizak, Sarbaz, 
Pishin and Baku were assigned to Persia. Colonel Goldsmid was 
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recommended to exercise great caution in proposing any line to the 
north of Jalk; and even to postpone suggesting one^ the reason being 
that a premature determination of that section might compromise the 
position of the Sistan border^ to be settled later, which must necessarily 
be a continuation of it. The Government of India explained that 
Captain Harrison, Political Agent at Kalat, and Major Ross, 
Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, though they would be attached 
to the Commission, were not to be regarded as possessing any authority 
co-ordinate with that of General Goldsmid, their duties being only to 
supply him with information and perform such other services as he 
might require of them. It was added : When the three Commis- 
sioners,^^ mz,y Colonel Goldsmid himself and the representatives of 
Persia and Kalat, ^^are unanimous, the boundary will be defined 
ill accordance with their opinion. When they differ, the boundary will 
be laid down in accordance with the views of the majority.'’^ On the 
question whether any settlement that might be reached by the 
Commission would be treated as final, the Government of India were 
unable, in consequence of the attempted modification of the original 
understanding by the Persian Government, to pronounce a decided opinion. 

This last point was referred to the Secretary of State for India, 
who replied that General Goldsmid should communicate the decision 
at which he might arrive to the Commissioners of Persia and Kalat 
in writing, with a statement of the facts and arguments on which it was 
based ; that he should await on the spot the result of the references which 
they would then make to their respective Governments ; that he should 
endeavour to remove any objections that might be raised ; and that, if 
he failed in this, he should inform his colleagues that his task was 
at an end, and then report to his own Government. The Government 
of India in transmitting these instructions to General Goldsmid, told 
him that the clause relating to the communication of written papers to 
his colleagues need not be regarded as absolute, but that he might 
use his discretion in the matter ; and that, on the conclusion of the 
operations on the spot, he should repair to Tehran with the information 
collected, and there assist in effecting a final settlement inlcommunicatiou 
with Mr. Alison and the Indian and Her Majesty's Governments. 

At the end of January 1871 General Goldsmid and the Persian 
Commissioner, Mir* Ma'siim Khan, who had joined him near Tehran on 

* Major Euan Smith’s account of the Persian Commissioner, though long, may be 
given here on account of the light which it throws on the difficulties encountered by 
the British Commissioner (Goldsmid’s JSastem Persia , pages 147'148). 

“ Jdiiza Ma'etim Khdn was a native of the province of Adarbaijan, very dark and 
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the 35th October 1870, were, as we have seen, at Bampur. Meanwhile 
the arrival at Qasrkand of the Kalat Commissioner, Faqir Muhammad, 
Naib of Kaij, accompanied by Captain Harrison and Major Ross had 
been announced ; and some sensation was caused by the size of the Kalat 
party, whose camp contained nearly 300 persons,' — fortunately they were 
not escorted, as had at one time been proposed, by a detachment of the 
Sind Horse. The Persian Commissioner, though surprised, agreed to 
their entering Bampur which General Goldsmid had proposed to obviate by 
going to meet them ; but their presence seemed highly distasteful to the 
Persian authorities and to the local tribes, and they left again after a six 


swarthy, and with a sufficient knowledge of French to enable him to converse fluently 
in that language, though Turkish was his ordinary medium of communication with 
servants. He was a man of no family or position, and owed his present appointment 
to his being the nephew or cousin of Mirza Sa*id Khan, the Persian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who at this time possessed much influence with the Shah. Mirza 
Ma’sum Khan’s fitness for political employ had not as yet been put to the proof: he 
had hitheiio filled but very subordinate offices, and had been attached to the Persian 
embassy at St. Petersburg as one o^ the smaller attaches, where he picked up his 
knowledge of colloquial French. He had no lack of general intelligence, and was 
possessed of a considerable fund of humour, which, when matters of duty were not on 
the tapis, made him a veiy (pleasant travelling companion. But it is nevertheless 
probable that a more unfit man could not have been found for the work to be accom- 
plished. Being possessed of no wealth of his own, he looked upon his present 
appointment as, above all, affording him the means of enriching himself by 
bribes and extortion, to which ruling idea the whole of his conduct was entirely 
subordinated. His want of social position, again, paralysed anything like 
free or independent action, through fear of responsibility ; and his only notion of 
carrying on diplomatic work, evidently acquired in the Persian Foreign Office, found 
vent in endless carefully- worded letters in which the sole object was so to distort the 
true sense of matters as to render it no longer recognisable. In this accomplishment he 
took especial pride, and showed great skill in using words which might hear two or 
three meanings different to that which they naturally at first sight conveyed. He was 
in utter ignorance of the nature of the work which lay before him, an ignorance 
which even extended to the geographical position of the province of Sistan ; but it is 
fair to say that on this point he made no profession whatever of even superficial 
knowledge. Being a man of a singularly presuming nature, he was always striving 
for a little more than he had a rightful claim to ; but the many and severe rebuffs to 
which he subjected himself by this line of conduct never served to ruffle his extraordi- 
nary good nature. This wonderful good humour certainly stood him in good stead ; it 
made him a bearable companion, even when the knowledge of his endless petty wiles, 
deceits, and malversations of the truth was ranking very deeply in the mind — ^and 
possibly more than once saved matters from coming to a complete standstill ; for it 
was evidently useless wasting anger upon a man who would not see or believe that 
you were angry with him. Mirza Ma’s^m Khan was, in>hort, a deceitful friend, and a 
tricky and untrustworthy public servant ; but he was ever aud, always a cheerful and 
g<)od*hTOpm;0d travelling companiou.” 
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days^ halt. Their coming had been taken as a sign that the title of 
Persia to Bampur itself was about to be called in question. 

It early became apparent that no co-operation in a reasonable settle- 
ment of the boundary was to be looked for on the part of the Persian 
Commissioner. His feelings had probably been worked on by Ibrahim 
Khan of Bampur^ who feared to lose the territories that he had annexed 
during the preyious few years. Mirza Mas'^um Khan pretended that the 
proceedings of the Commission had been limited, by an arrangement 
at Tehran, to an enquiry into the status of Kaij only, which was claimed 
by Persia but was in possession of Kalat. He declined to commence 
operations in the north ; and when General Goldsmid proposed by way 
of concession that the districts adjoining the sea should be taken in hand 
first, he rejected that suggestion also. He even refused to discuss the 
boundary in the neighbourhood of Kaij itself on the basis suggested 
by General Goldsmid, viz.y that, after the Persian claims had been 
preferred, any counter claim by Kalat should be admitted to a hearing 
also. He was at length induced to agree to an opening of the 
proceedings at Pishln ; but as the British Commissioner objected to his 
being accompanied to the frontier by a Persian armed force, he again 
withdrew his consent, alleging that the Persian frontier was beyond 
Pishln. 

Some time having been lost in fruitless discussions, General 
Goldsmid, who had not yet received the instructions sent him from India, 
arranged to proceed to Gwadar, where he would be in telegraphic 
communication with Tehran and India, and requested the British Minister 
in Persia to obtain orders for the Persian Commissioner to rejoin him 
there. At the same time he detached Captain B. Lovett, E.E., a 
member of his staff, to march down the approximate line of the frontier 
from north to south, collecting by the way such topographical and other 
data as he could in regard to the border districts. Mir Ma^sum Khan 
promised General Goldsmid, before the latter left Bampur on the 16th 
February, that he would come down to Gwadar, when instructed to do 
so, and discuss the results of Major Lovett^s survey or reconnaissance 
there ; but on the 18th March he t began to make difficulties about 
visiting Gwadar and to suggest that the next meeting should be at Kaij. 
Colonel Goldsmid reached Gwadar on the 6th, Major Lovett on the 21st 
of March. 

The Persian Commissioner, who had in the meantime received his orders, 
arrived at Gwadar on the 11th April ; but he declined to meet the 
Kalat Commissioner, vefusecl to listen to evidence adduced by the Kalat 
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authorities in proof of their claims^ and even gave a different account 
of his latest instructions from that which had been supplied to 
Mr. Alison by the Persian Government. Instead of being ready to 
visit the necessary places, to prepare a map, and to co-operate in a 
suitable manner with General Goldsmid, he had, — according to a 
statement which he made to Major Euan Smith, General Goldsmid^s 
Personal Assistant, at Chahbar, where he had embarked for Gwadar on 
the British gunboat Hugh Kose,^^ — only been authorised to visit 
certain specified places ,* and, in point of fact, he refused to go anywhere 
but to Kaij. Even Kedj he would not visit unless it was 
evacuated by all the Khelat soldiers before his visit, and unless he was 
accompanied by Ibrahim Khan, in whose persistent encroachments the 
boundary question originated On the 24jth April, notwithstanding 
orders obtained from his Government that he should remain at’ 
Gwadar, he persisted in leaving that place for Chahhar, whence he had 
come ; and joint proceedings were thus finally rendered impossible. 

Mir Ma^sum Khan preferred unfounded charges against General 
Goldsmid which were afterwards referred by the Persian Ministry, in a 
memorandum, to the British Legation at Tehran ; but Her Majeaty^s 
Government having signified displeasure at so unbecoming a step, the 
memorandum was withdrawn with excuses and professions of high re- 
gard for General Goldsmid. The British Commissioner was accused 
of acting unfairly and in a way calculated to create disorder in the 
Persian Frontier districts, of having declared places admittedly Persian 
not to he so i and of disturbing menu’s minds by enquiring about the 
rights of Persia to other places indisputably hers. The object of the 
Persian Government in adopting these charges was, perhaps, only to 
bring about an adjournment of the proceedings in Makarn, in order that 
those in Sistan might be held first. 

In May 1871, General Goldsmid, who had then nearly completed 
the collection of information bearing on the actual status of the districts 
between Persia and Kalat in Makran, was directed by the Government 
of India to proceed to Makran with a map that had been prepared by 
Captain Lovett under his orders ; and, after a visit to Karachi for the 
purpose of obtaining further proofs of the title of Kalat to certain dis- 
puted tracts, he betook himself to the Persian Capital, arriving there 
before his Persian colleague on the Commission. 

At Tehran strenuous discussions ensued, occupying the whole month 
of August. On the 6th and again on the 20th of that month, General 
Goldsmid was admitted to personal audience of the Shah. Some 
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progress was marked by His Majesty's abandonment, on tke 13tb, of 
the Persian claims to Kaij and Gwadar ; but be showed some anxiety 
to obtain, before committing himself to acceptance of the boundary pro- 
posed by Colonel Goldsmid, not only certain trifling modifications of 
the same, but also a general assurance on the part of the British Govern- 
ment that Kalat was an independent state and that the arrangements 
about to be made would afiect only the Khan and his descendants, —in 
other words, apparently, that Britain herself was not directly interested 
in the settlement. Suspicion, in fact tinged the whole attitude of the 
Persian Government in the Kalat frontier question, it not being under- 
stood by them, perhaps, that what was desired by the British Indian 
authorities was to keep at a distance from India not Persian influence, 
but the Russian influence which might follow in its train. 

It having been pointed out that Kalat, though independent, was 
bound by a Treaty of 1854 to subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government and to abstention from negotiations with foreign 
powers unless with the British consent, the point seems to have been 
waived ,• and on the 4th September 1871, General Goldsmid's boundary 
was accepted in a lettei addressed by the Persian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Mr. Ahson, from which the following is an extract ; — 


o! the 
bonndary 
proposed by 
General 
Goldsmid, 
with a 
reservation 
as to Kohah, 
4th 

September 

i8h. 


-In obedience to His Majesty's orders I beg, in reply, most respectfully to state that 
the Persian Government, notwit hstandinpf the clear right which it considered itself to 
have over Baluchistan, simply out of regard for the wishes of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Government that this question should be brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the 
definition of a boundary line, has hereby accepted Your Excellency's letter, and the 
map. The Persian Government now looks forward to the desirable results and important 
advantage which it expects from the British Government for this great act of compli- 
ance and co-operatiou on the part of Persia, and awaits to see what will emanate from 
the suitable manner in which the matter will be represented through the good offices of 
Your Excellency, an experienced Minister, and a well-wisher perfectly cognisant of the 
whole details of the merits of the question. 


lu the letter of the British Mini$ter to which the above was a reply 
the line proposed for acceptance had been thus described : — 

Commencing from the noithemmost point or that which is furthest from the sea, 
the territory of Khelat is bounded to the west by the large Persian district of Dizzuk, 
which is composed of many dehs or minor districts, those on the frontier being Jalk 
and Kallegan. Below these two last named is the small district of Kohak, which, 
together with Punjgnr, comprising Parum and other dependencies, is on the Khelat 
ride of the frontier, while on the Persian side is Bumpusht. 

Below Panjgur, the frontier possessions of Khelat to the sea are Boleida, incinding 
Zamiran and other dependencies, Mnnd, and Dusht. Within tlie Persian line of frontier 
are the villages or tracts belonging to Sirbaz and Baho Duetyaree. The boundary of 
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Diiaht is marked by a long line drawn fchrougb the Drabol Hill, situated between the 
rivers Baho and Dusht, to the sea in the Bay of Gwuttur. 

To summaris^e, Panjgur and Pamm and other dependencies, with Kohuk ; Boleida, 
including Zamiran and other dependencies ; Mund, including Toomp, Naseerabad, 
Ivedj, and al districts, dehs, and dependencies to the eastward; Dusht with its 
dependencies as far as the sea, — these names exhibit the line of actual possession of 
Khelat, that is to say, all tracts to the east of the frontier of actual Persian possession, 
which frontier comprises Dizzak and Bumpusht, Sirbaz and PesLin, Baho and Dust- 
yaree. 

The acceptance by the Shah of General Goldsmid^s proposed line was 
qualified by a reservation, or at least a representation, in regard to 
Kohak, which the Shah was very desirous should be included in Persia, 
General Goldsmid seems to have found no trace of either Persian or 
Kalat supremacy over Kohak, and would apparently, if left to himself, 
have classed it as neutral and independent ; but he was bound by the 
clear instructions of the Government of India, which bore that if the 
Persian Government can establish no claim to take their boundary 
to the east of Kohak, the line should be drawn to the west/’ The 
British Commissioner accordingly threw the burden of proof on Persia, 
and, no evidence having been produced on her behalf, assigned Kohak 
to Kalat, London was chosen by the Persian Government as the best 
place for further discussion of the K5hak question, apparently from 
an idea that the Government of India were more adverse to concessions to 
Persia than Her Majesty’s Government, — an idea which thus found 
expression in a memorandum presented by the Persian Minister in 
England. 

Votre Excellence me permettra de ne pas lui dissimuler que dans plus d*une oircons- 
tance le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Imperiale a rencontre en certains points d© la part 
du Gonvernement des Indes une inflexibilite qui semblait pea dictee du desk d*Mre 
agreable a un Gouvernement ami, et qui aurait pu le decourager dans Tceuvre qii'il n’a 
pas cesse de poursuivre aAec ardeur — celle de resserrer chaque jonr de us en plus les 
bons rapports qui unissent nos deux pays. 

The matter was referred in England to Sir H. Kawlinson, 
formerly British Minister in Persia, who considered the question of 
Kohak intrinsically unimportant and thought that it would be . . . . 
to our advantage, if, without violating justice or giving real ofEence to 
the Khan of Khelat, we could confer an obligation upon the .Shah of 
Persia by modifying the Mekran frontier arrangement in his favour/^ 
Eventually, to meet His Majesty’s wishes, the line forming the western 
boundary of Kalat was drawn to the east of Kohak ; but no opinion was 
expressed as to the position of the Persian, frontier ” that is, on the 
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academic question whether K5hak was independent or a possession of 
Persia. Kohak was occupied hj Persian Troops in 1874. 

In the letter proposing for the Shah’s acceptance the line recom- Subsidiary or 
mended by General Groldsmid, the British Minister In Persia had sag- 
gested, in the following termSj the appointment of a Subsidiary Com- 1872, 
mission for the actual delimitation of the frontier : — • 

The undersigned proposes, with the concurrence of the Persian Government, that, 
for purposes of future reference and identification, he shall obtain the services i»f an 
experienced English OflScer of Engineers, who may meet an Officer duly appointed by 
the Government o£ Persia, and an officer from the Khelat State, so as to l^y down 
the more prominent landmarks and features of the actual line agreeably to the above 
description, and make a careful survey thereof for record. This subsidiary Commission 
should meet as early as practicable in Gwuttur Bay, and proceed upwards from the 
boundary terminus between the rivers Baho andDnsht to Jalk or the neigihonrhood, 
submitting the result of their work in the form of a map to the Representative of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Persian Government at Teheran, 

The Persian Government having agreed to this suggestion, Captain 
0. St. John, E.E., Acting Director of the Anglo-Persian Telegraphs, 
who would have accompanied General Goldsmid as his technical 
assistant in 1870 if his services could have been spared, was appointed 
to carry out the work of delimitation on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. The Persian' representative was a youth named Mirza Ashraf 
Ali, dubbed Sarhang for the occasion, who possessed a fair know- 
ledge of map and plan drawing, but was content to copy and adopt the 
results of Captain St. John’s survey. The representative of Klata 
failed to appear. Captain St. John started from Gwadar on the 2-2nd 
January and reached Jalk on the 13th March 1872. His proceedings 
mostly lay beyond the region with which this book is concerned ; but 
his description of Ibrahim Khan of Bampur, who now possessed the 
title of Sartip may be quoted ; 

The redoubtable ruler of Bam-Narmashir and Baluchistan is a short punchy man, 
of any age from forty -five to sixty, with a full and well-dyed beard, and small sharp 
eye, He speaks Persian with the broad southern twang, and uses provincialisms not 
very easy to understand by any accustomed only to the conversation of educated 
'men. My experience in out-of-the-way parts of Kars, however, enabled me to get on 
with him pretty well, but our conversation was confined to generalities, and the 
examination of fire-arms. To our breechloaders he made the usual objection of the 
difficulty of obtaining cartridges. There seemed nothing in his talk or in his face to 
indicate the' really superior man he must be, not only as having risen to his present 
position by sheer merit, unaided by money or interest, but as ha \ing reduced one of 
the most turbulent countries in Asia to a state of order and tranquillity, comparing 
favourably not only with most of his own country but with many native states further 
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east. Lucl'y wodd it be for Ms people and ours on the Sind frontier, if His Higiiness 
KhUdadad of Kalat hadlbiiMm Khan^s head on his shoulders, * 


Annexation of Chalibar to Persia 1872. 


The circumstances in which Chahbar was captured by Sartip Ibrahim 
Khan of Bampur in February 1872, and so passed permanently into the 
possession of Persia, need not be described here. An account of them 
will be found in an Annexure to the chapter on the history of the 'Oman 
Sultanate, where it is more appropriately placed, as the place was a 
dependency of Masqat at the time of its fall, and its loss to Masqat 
was occasioned largely by dissensions in the ruling family of 'Oman. 

During the decade following the annexation of Chahbar to Persia 
little occurred to draw external attention to the affairs of Persian Makrau, 
and to the end of the reign of Nasir-ud-Din Shah such events as were 
reported from that province were of local importance only. 


General Persian Administration, 1872—1896. 


Goverpor- From about 1880 till 1891, or longer, His Royal Highness the Nasir- 

ud-Dauleh was Governor-General of Kirman, in which province Bampur 
1880-91. and with it Persian Makran were included. The Prince-Governor, who 
possessed in the later years of his rule the title of Parman-Farma, made 
a tour to Chahbar early in 1883. His administration appears to have 
been vigorous, though much disturbed by the insubordination of local 
chiefs. One of its principal incidents was the treacherous seizure, in 1891, 
of various turbulent tribal leaders, some of whom the Prince caused to be 
blown from guns and put to death in other ways. 

Governorship ^bout May 1882 Sartip Ibrahim Khan was removed from the 

188&^96^’ Governorship of Bampur, which he had 611ed with much distinction 

* Goldsmith's Bastern Pmia, pages 77-78. In the same hook (pages 206-7) will 
he found Captain Euan Smith's account of Ibrahim Khan ; ** This famous chief, 
quite a despot in these regions, was a little squat stumpy man, very stout and round, 
with a good-natured face, a pair of piercing eyes, and an unusually long, handsome 
and silky heard. Probably about 50 years of age, he looked much younger, owing to 
the jet black dye of his abundant hair, Though evidently full of vivacity, he did 
little to initiate conversation. His Persian was very difficult to understand, being 
mixed with Baltich, and he talked very quickly, clipping bis words at the same time," 
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for twenty years or more ; his removal, as will be seen hereafter, was not 
nnconneoted with representations made by the British Legation at Tehran. 
His immediate successor was one Wali Khan, but in the spring of 1882 
Sartip Sulaiman Khan, a Persian, was in power at Bampur. Later in 
1883, or possibly in 1884, Sartip Ibrahim Khan was reinstated in the 
Governorship ; and immediately, from all the districts under his charge, 
reports began to be received of distress and of emigration on a large 
scale to Masqat, India, and elsewhere. He died, however, in May 1884, 
and his death was quickly followed by a generM return of the emigrants 
to their homes. 

In 1887 a certain 'Abdul Fat-h Khan was appointed Governor of 
Bampur. His rule was distinguished by unparalleled atrocities, of many 
of which his brother Mohsin Khan was the instrument. In 1889, the 
Shah being then absent in Europe, the exasperation of the Baluch tribes 
had been raised to such a pitch by his conduct, that most of the chiefs 
rebelled and besieged him in a fort near Bampur. Having been cap- 
tured by them he was deposed by order of the Regent, the Amin-ul- 
Mulk, on information supplied by the British Legation, and was tem- 
porai-ily a prisoner at Kirman. The insurgent chiefs, whom the local 
British authorities had done their best to restrain by friendly advice, 
remained for a time in possession of Bampur. 

The next Governor of Bampur was a certain Zain-ul-' Abidin Khan, 
who seems to have had a hand in the fall of Abdul Fat-h Khan, and who 
retained his position until 1897. 


Mairs of the Jashk and Biyaban districts, 1872—1896. 

After the formation of the Gulf Ports administrative charge, about 
1887, Jashk and all the places dependent on it were transferred from 
the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of Kirman to that of the 
Governor of the Gulf Ports j but the exact time of the transfer is un- 
certain. Previously to this, in 1884, Biyaban seems to have been 
detached temporarily from the Jashk chiefdom, in which perhaps it was 
usually included, and confeimd on one Saiyid Nasim. 

In 1886 a Persian Deputy-Governor, in the person of one Nasr TJUah 
Khan, was appointed to Jashk. The short period distinguished by 
general self-assertiveness on the part of the Persian authorities in the 
Persian Gulf had now begun. In the summer of 1887 a patrol of 100 
Persian soldiers under Muhammad Kazim arrived from Rudbar at Jashk, 
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where it was intended ’’that half of them should remain as a permanent 
guard ; but the difficulty of rationing them proved excessive^ and they 
were sent away and local levies substituted. In October 1887 much 
wilful damage was done to the British telegraph in the neighbourhood 
of Jashk, but the reason seemed to be the hostility of the people to the 
new Persian authorities. In the same year Mir ^Abdun Nabi and Mir 
^Ali, the chiefs between whom the Jashk district was divided, were made 
prisoners by the Persians and removed at first to Tehran. It was be- 
lieved that a secret friendship with the British with which they were 
credited was the cause of their being thus severely treated. Mir Ali was 
released in June 1888, but Mir ^Abdun Nabi languished in detention at 
Busbehr and Bandar Abbas for two years longer. 

In February 1888 the Malik-ut-Tujjar, whose influence flourished 
under the Amin-us-Sultan^s Government from ^Arablstan to Makran, 
visited Jashk with Persian troops ; and the Persian flag was hoisted and 
saluted there. This ceremony may have marked the formal inclusion of 
Jashk in the Gulf Ports. 

In February 1889, by which time Jashk must certainly have come 
under the jurisdiction of Bushehr, the Sa‘’ad-ul-Mulk, Governor of the 
Gulf Ports, came to Jashk in the Persepolis/'’ Mir ^Abdun Nabi was 
with him, but was not allowed to land. A detachment of 20 Persian 
soldiers was posted at Jashk about the same time. It was stated that 
a payment of 4,000 Qrans and substantial security for his future good 
behaviour had been required of Mir ^Abdun Nabi ; and in 1890, perhaps 
on satisfying these demands, he was released. 

In 1893 or 1894 an affray took place at Jashk between some fishermen, 
whose cause was espoused by the general population of the place, and 
the Persian military detachment. The latter were besieged in their fort, 
on the British Assistant Superintendent of Telegraphs promising to 
report the matter to superior authority, the fishermen and their allies 
drew off. The result of the British officiaFs report was the removal of 
the Persian Deputy-Governor, Ghulam Riza Baig, and the substitution 
for him of a Persian Military officer. 

In July 1891 Mir 'Abdun Nabi, one of the chiefs of Jashk and BiySban, 
began to levy extraordinary taxes on grain and dates, on the plea that the 
contractors for the revenue of the district had not paid him his dues ; and the 
Governor of the Gulf Ports despatched the Naibs of Shamil and Minab into 
Jashk vvith a force, said to be 2,000 strong, to capture him and recover the 
revenue. The expedition was a failure; but Jashk, deserted by Mir’Abdun 
Nabi, was placed in charge of the Persian Deputy Governor of Baundar 
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^Abbas, In January 1892 Mir ^Abdun Nabi reappeared in the district, 
displaced the agents of the Deputy Goyernor of Bandar '’Abbas after some 
desultory fighting, and again began to collect taxes to the great dissatis- 
faction of the people, especially in Biyaban, which district the Persian 
authorities now conferred on Mir Haji, son of Mir Yusuf, ^Abdun 
NabPs leading opponent there. In August 1893 Mir ^Abdun Nabi, 
assisted by Shaikh Hasan, Naib or Zabit of Minab, attacked with a 
large force at Surag the small Tahirzai tribe of Khotak ; the losses on 
either side were slight; and the tribe paid 400 Tumans for pardon and 
permission to reside at Khotak, but subsequently removed to Bashakard. 

Serious disturbances arose in the neighbourhood of Jashk in 1894 in 
consequence of the death of a son of Mir ^Ali, joint chief of Jashk and 
Biyaban, shot by dependents of Mir ^Abdun Nabi in a fray that arose 
out of a dispute about camels. Both parties had recourse to the 
British telegraph authorities at Jashk, from whom Mir ^Ali^s party 
even tried unsuccessfully to ol fcain ammunition; and the arrest of Mir 
^Abdun Nabi was ordered by the Persian authorities, but could not 
be effected. Subsequently the contending chiefs were summoned to 
Bandar ^ Abbas ; but Mir ^Abdun Nabi was attacked by enemies on 
the way there, several men being killed in the fight which ensued, 
whereupon he refused to continue his journey. The Persian officials 
then announced that he had been deprived of the chiefship of 
Jashk in favour of Mir Haji, who had already supplanted him in 
Biyaban ; but this settlement seems to have been nominal, 
or at best partial. In April 1895 several Baluch leaders met at 
Jashk with large followings to demand the appointment of a responsible 
chief over the whole Jashk district, and much excitement at first prevailed, 
but it was allayed by assurances that, whatever was done, their wishes 
would be considered by the Persian Deputy-Governor of J ashk. Nothing 
more was heard of Mir ^Abdun Nabi until his death, which occurred in 
December 1895. He was succeeded by his son Mir Mustafa, 


British interests at Jashk, 1872—1896. 

Cases involving British interests from time to time arose at Jashk in 
consequence of the existence of a British telegraph station there after 1868 
and of the presence of an Indian military guard from 1878 to 1887. 

In May 1884 five sepoys of the military guard were fired on, while out ^ 
walking, by two natives of the country and were robbed of some money. 
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Et.aealy,;-ite Assistant Supei-iutendent in charge of Jashk, was able 

»t ODcefco’kover ;padt of the money taken through a clerk of Mir 
INabi, ‘tliafc chief being at the time absent from Jashk ; and 
tlmeb ahmce w,;spaJd up by ’Abdun Nabi on his return. 

IaiU» difloiUties arose from the exercise of jurisdiction by Persian 
Oiaals in tte Biiiish telegraph station at Jashk. The past history 

A.gr8aiBent ms inYestigated, and it was found that, soon after the 

the limits ojieaang of tie Station, in consequence of frequent petty annoyances 
[iSior caasedbjBaluich itribesmen and their chiefs, an axi-angement had been 
in the J aslik n-iafa lift -teffl tliesBritish political authorities and Haji Ahmad Khan, then 
stef Depoly-Go-ver»orMfBandar^Abbas, whereby, after the spot had been 
Pto ersjioiiie-db ya C«mmission of Persian officers a hne was drawn from the 

1887^**^ careelsootlL eiwest side of the peninsula to the sea on the east to mark the 

b omdarjoiitbest ition, within which no interference by chiefs or collec- 
tioa of ctLsioms duty was to be permitted in future. This local under- 
s-t>n«diDg S-™ violated in lfe86 by the newly arrived Deputy-Governor, 
HasKlJIllabit Ills who took up a position within the limits of the 
s-taiL«a begiur to collect customs on provisions imported by the tele- 
giapl ssfafi £or their own consumption and that of their servants, and 
{>-tlieoi'fitset<iinake himself obnoxious. The people of the country also 
pnei«el««3eop.lanbdate palms round the station well, the supply of water 
w l — iiptu fS)S vsErv scanty j but most of the trees were removed at the 
r-enu-sst of Ifolitical Eesident in the Persian Gulf. About the same 
tunes itae Sla h, in consequence of alarming reports received from a 
Fieact i Qgsw b jiT't and intriguer about the Indian military detachment 
atTsijli kal -tie British position there generally, showed reluctance to 
grant laLlwaj concession which was being solicited through the British 
Ijeg:atiaiiait □'ehcin ; and it was resolved that some regular arrangement 
in r egsuid "tot he telegraph station should be made. It was settled that 
•rtlie kFli'iim nailitssr-y guard should be withdrawn by the British authori- 
Bio Ilr.siai. Government on their part removing Nasr Ullah Khan 
sbiL ftsats:^ faniMil agreement as to the limits and immunities of the sta- 
•tioii- oh-oiilBle concluded. 

TkaeiLgreseiaesnt which resulted was dated 25th February 1887, and 
-tie foLloiring- were its principal provisions that the local Persian officials 
slomiJ ese roiae no authority within the limits of the station, which were 
Jei-ieJl h te A p-eement j that the well and the road and water channel 
^onmec-tiog it with the station should be protected from interference j 
ilrtflisec-notom bouse and other buildings to be erected by the Persian 
Gowetcraesiit sbooldbe located outside the station at a place to be settled 
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hj local arrangement ; that the membeis of the telegraph staff and 
persons genuinely employed byithem as servants should be exempt from 
customs duty, this privilege not to extend to shopkeepers in the station; 
that no dues should be levied on supplies entering the station from the 
interior, if for the consumption of the telegraph establishment ; and 
finally, that sanctuary or protection against the Persian authorities 
should not be afforded by the telegraph officials to local Persian subjects 
other than persons actually in their service. 

In April 1887 Nasar Ullah Khan was removed from Jashk in accord- 
ance with the understanding that preceded the Agreement, being suc- 
ceeded as Deputy-Governor by Hidayat Khan, a conciliatory personage, 
who did not remain long and who was followed by Mirza ^Ali Khan, an 
oflBcial of similar temper. The Indian military detachment was also 
removed, and it was at first proposed to replace it by a guard of 20 
Indian police ; but ultimately local levies were engaged. It may be 
noted that the boundary of the station, as actually marked out afterwards, 
did not agree* in every respect with the indications contained in 
the Agreement ; but the deviation was apparently acquiesced in by the 
local Persian authorities, and neither at the time nor at any later date 
did it give rise to dispute. 

In 1889, soon after the departure of the Sa’ad-ul-Mulk, Governor of Question of 
the Gulf Ports from Jashk, the wife of a boatman who was employed by 
the telegraph staff and had his residence in the station was seized, when Agreement, 
outside the boundary, dragged to the Persian Deputy-Governor^s house, 
and there— it was said — ill-treated. The reason was a quarrel between 
her and the wife of the Deputy- Governor’s clerk, who also resided in the 
telegraph station. This case became the subject of a correspondence 
between the Political Resident at Busbebr and the British Minister at 
Tehran ; hut, the former (Colonel Ross) having pointed out that juris- 
diction ^over Persian subjects, even in the telegraph station, could not 
be claimed by British officials under the Agreement of 1887, it was 
apparently allowed to drop, lest representations in regard to the 
woman^s treatment should give rise to inconvenient discussions of 
principle. ^ 


♦ See Aitchisbii*s Treaties^ 4t]i edition, volume XII, pages ^6—^7, knd Yoluine II 
of this Gazetteer, article “ Kew Jasbk/’ page 916, footnote. Fmm the latter it will 
appear that the directions as to boundary given in idie Agreement were, in part at least, 
iuipbssible to reconcile with actual distances on the spot. 
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Affairs of the districts east of Jashk, 1872 — 1896. 

Fragmentary information only is available in regard to events in the 
districts to the east of Jashk during the period following the appro- 
priation of Chahbar by Persia j and the events themselves were confused 
and of no great significance. 

]88L In 1881; the first year of which there is anything to relate, Gaih, 

including the coastal tract known as Giblah, seems to have been held 
by a chief named Mir Hoti j Qasrkand, to which Sarbaz was attached, 
by one Mir Mauladad, son of Jan Muhammad j Dashtyari, now compris- 
ing Chahbar; by Mir Din Muhammad ; and Bahu by Mir Muhammad 
^Ali. The chief feature of the political situation was an intense enmity 
between Mir Din Muhammad of Dashtyari and Sardar Husain Khan, 
a man of influence in Gaih, favoured by Sartip Ibrahim Khan, Governor 
of Bampiir; whose lieutenant he had been at the capture of Chahbar. 
Sardar Hussain Khan had a brother, Chakar Khan, also a person of some 
consequence, who resided at Fanoch. Mir Mauladad of Qasrkand, 
having married a daughter of Mir Din Muhammad, belonged to his 
faction ; and there was therefore enmity between Husain Khan and 
Mauladad also. 

1881—82. Apparently in 1881 Sartip Ibrahim Khan, who had a grudge against 
Mir Din Muhammad on account of having failed to seize him and extort 
money from him, as he had done at one time or another to most of the 
other local chiefs, instigated Sardar Husain Khan to invade Dashtyari, 
which he did, nothing loath j and Mir Din Muhammad sought safety 
in flight. Sardar Husain Khan was helped in his operations by ^Abdullah 
Khan, a son of Din Muhammad, who had been on bad terms with his 
father for many years and consequently without means of subsistence j 
this individual indicated to Husain Khan the people of the country from 
whom money could best he wrung. Husain Khan, on returning to the 
interior, installed ^Abdullah Khan as Deputy Governor of Chahbar ; but 
the latter could not maintain order in the town or its environs ; and his 
manners were offensive and his charges exorbitant, especially to British 
Indian traders. On the departure of Husain Khan, Mir Din Muhammad 
returned to Dashtyari and resumed his position as chief without opposi- 
tion, ^Abdullah Khan simultaneously disappearing from Chahbar. Some 
British Indian subjects being among the victims of Husain Khan^s 
rapacity, the raid on Dashtyari led to representations by Her Britannic 
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Majesty’s Minister at Tehran, in consequence of which Sartip Ibrahim 
Khan was in 1 88^ temporarily removed from the Government of Bampur 
and transferred to that of Rudbar and Bashakard, while Sardar Husain 
Khan was said to have been imprisoned and made to disgorge his spoil. 

The pretext for the invasion, possibly a true one, was non-payment by 
Mir Din Muhammad of the revenue due by him to the Persian 
Government. 

In 1882 Mir Muhammad ’Ali of Bahu, of whom Rs. 5,000 a year i882. 
was demanded, having failed to raise more than Rs. 4,800 or to obtain 
a reduction, though he visited Bampur in person, resigned the chiefship 
of his district and retired to Gwatar. Thereupon Mir Mauladad of 
Qasrkand came down to Bahu, and, with the help of A’zum Khan, a 
brother of Muhammad ’Ali, collected a considerable sum from the 
inhabitants, with which he returned to Qasrkand, A’zam Khan accom- 
panying him. He had promised to set A’zam Khan up as chief of Bahu, 
but failed to keep this engagement, whereupon Sardar Husain Khan, 
who was A’zam Khan’s maternal uncle, invaded his principality, made 
bi’m a prisoner, and extorted from him the money he had realised in Bahu. 

Mil’ Mauladad was liberated on payment of a heavy fine, to which his 
fathe]>in-law, Mir Din Muhammad of Dashtyari, contributed Rs. 1,000, 

In 1883, Husain Khan being still in possession of Qasrkand, of which 1883. 
he had deprived Mauladad, a fine of 6,000 Tumans was inflicted on Mir 
Din Muhammad by the Prince Gavernor of Kirman, apparently as a 
punishment for having allowed British Indian subjects in Dashtyari 
and at Chahbar to comidain of having been robbed by Husain Khan and 
’Abdullah Khan in 1881. On an appeal by the chief the matter was 
reported by the Resident in the Persian Gulf to the British Legation at 
Tehran ; but Mir Din Muhammad, before being released, had been obliged 
to give two of his sons as hostages and to produce as sureties for 
payment of the fine Sardar Husain Khan of Qasrkand and Mir Hoti of 
Gaih ; and in order to raise the money required of him he had to undertake 
a begging tour to Masqat, and even to Sind. Bahu was at this time 
almost depopulated as the result of fiscal exactions, failure of rain, and the 
collapse of an embankment on which the irrigation of the district depended 
and a reduction of the annual revenue of the district was promised 
by His Royal Highness the Nasir-ud-Dauleh on a tour to Chahbar. There 
was also hostility between Mir Muhammad ’Ali of Bahu and Mir Din 
Muhammad of Dashtyari, the latter claiming Gwatar from the former, 
and Major Mockler, the Assistant Political Agent at Gwatar, was induced 
by Mir Muhammad ’Ali to go with him to the Prince Governor and 
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explain that Gwatar had belonged to Bahu for ten years at least ; but 
His Eoyal Highness disregarded Major Mockler^s representations and 
almost immediately placed ’Abdi Khan^ a son of Mir Din Muhammad, 
in charge of Gwatar, The assessment of Dashtyari and Bahu jointly, 
which in 1865 was Rs.5,000 ayear, had since been raised to Es. 15,000, viz,. 
Es. 10,000 for Dashtyari and Es. 5,000 for Bahu ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the receipts of the Chahbar customs had since gone to swell 
the income of the Dashtyari chief. 

In 1886 the state of Bahu was lamentable, owing to excessive taxa- 
tion of the people by Mir Muhammed ^Ali under severe pressure from 
the Persian authorities. Gwata was forsaken by its inhabitants, most of 
whom removed to Kalat territory. 

In the next year Dashtyari was still governed by Mir Din Muham- 
mad; Mir Mauladad had recovered Qasrkand from Sardar Husain 
Khan; and in Gaih, on the death of Mir Hoti in July 1887, his son 
Saiyid Muhammad had succeeded to the chiefship. The people of 
Gwatar had returned to their homes, and the place seemed to have 
regained its former comparative prosperity. 

In 1888 Sardar Husain Khan was dismissed by the Governor of 
Bampiir from the chiefship of Gaih, which he had usurped or to which 
he had been appointed in supersession of Saiyid Muhammad : the osten- 
sible cause of his removal was failure to protect the British telegraph line. 
Saiyid Muhammad was reinstated. 

Chahbar, which was held by Mir Din Muhammad of Dashtyari, was 
taken from him in 1890 and confen^ed on Sardar Husain Khan ; but 
that restless individual was among the Baluch chiefs seized in the follow- 
ing year by the Prince Governor of Kirman on a charge of sedition. He 
was imprisoned, ^and three of his adherents were Btbwn from guns by the 
Princess orders. 

Mir Din Muhammad of Dashtyari died in 1894 and was succeeded 
by his son ^Abdi Khan ; but ^ Abdi Khan^s position was disputed by his 
brother Mahmud Khan, and fighting ensued. In January 1896 it was 
reported that 2^,000 people had emigrated from the district, and the 
British Indian traders of Chahbar complained that their trade was ruined. 


British interests in tbe districts east of Jashk, 18^f2— 1896* 


The claims of British Indian subjects arising from events connected 
with the capture of Chahbar by the Persians in 187a and their settle-^ 
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ment are noticed in an Annexure to the chapter on the history of the 
O^tnan Sultanate. 

Several British Indian subjects were sufferers by the incursion of 
Sardar Husain Khan into Dashtyari and the subsequent misrule of 
^Abdullah Khan at Chahbar in 1881; and, on the representations of 
the British Legation at Tehran, a Persian official named Zain-ul-^ Abidin 
was specially deputed to Makran to investigate their claims to compen- 
sation, This agent left Chahbar on the 2'Znd June 1882, promising to 
remit an indemnity of Rs. 3,396 within 20 days ; but he did not do so, 
and it became necessary to remind the Persian Government. The 
Governor-General of Kirman visited Chahbar in February 1883, where 
he met Major Mockler, Assistant Political Agent, Gwadar, and offered 
to compromise the case by a payment of Rs. 2,000. The proposal was 
accepted by Major Mockler on behalf of the complainants, whereupon 
the Prince withdrew it and quitted Chahbar without making any 
settlement. The true amount of compensation due was then reported by 
Major Mockler to be Rs. 3,841 ; and the Persian Government, on being 
again approached by the British Minister at Tehran, directed their local 
officials to pay this amount. Arrangements were eventually made for 
the satisfaction of the claims ; but the actual time and manner of their 
adjustment are not recorded. It was apparently in connection with 
this case that Mir Din Muhammad of Dashtyari incurred the displea- 
sure of His Royal Highness the Nasir-ud-Dauleh and was fined 6,000 
Tumans, as already related . 

In September 1883 a British Indian trader named Khojah ^Ali 
Bakhsh expired suddenly in Bahu territory. The circumstances of his 
death were somewhat suspicious, and the property which he had in his 
possession at the time was seized by Mir ^Abdun Nabi, a local notable, 
Mir Muhammad ^Ali, the hereditary chief of the district, was absent, 
having gone to Kirman to protest against the recent invasion of Bahu by 
Mir Mauladadof Qasrkand. Representations were made to the Persian 
Government at Tehran with the result that in August 1885, after much 
delay, Rs. 408 was paid by Mir 'AbdunNabi to a brother of the deceased 
Khojah ^Ali Baksh. 

About 1884 a British subject in Gaih, originally a Hindu and named 
Sher Singh, but who had become a Muhammadan some 18 years pre- 
viously in order to marry a Muhammadan woman, was plundered and 
ill-treated. Satisfaction was obtained through the au^oritieSi 

About 1884 a slave named Doshambi escaped from Parag in Gaih 
and made his way to Karachi. In 1885, having taken service on a 
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native vessel flying the British flag and bound from Karachi to Bushehr^ 
he was seized at Chahbar from the vesseFs small boat by his former 
master^ the headman of Parag. Demands for his release were addressed 
to the chief of Gaih and to the central Persian Government ; and even- 
tually the former, Mir Hoti, on receipt of stringent orders through the 
Governor-General of Kirman, sent his son to Chahbar to liberate the man. 
Dharmu’s 1^ January 1888, Dharmu, son of Mul Chand, a British Hindu 

case, 1888. trader, was sold up, ruined, and subjected to cruel ill-treatment/"’ 

apparently at Bampur, by the Persian Governor of that place. The 
explanation was that the chief of Dizak, imprisoned by the Persian author- 
ities for non-payment of revenue, had, after inducing the Hindu to 
become surety for payment and after conveying to him titles to certain 
date plantations and millet seed, repudiated the whole transaction. The 
local Persian officials sought to justify their action in the case ; but a 
reference to the central Persian Government at Tehran resulted, in 
December 1888, In the payment of Rs. 8,000 to Dharmu. 
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British official matters in Persian Makran, 1848—1896. 

British political supervision over affairs in Persian Makran was exer- 
cised from 1863 to 1879 through an Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, 
and after 1879, through a native Agent at that place, who was generally 
under the orders of the Director of Persian Gulf telegraphs at Karachi. 
The affairs of the Gwadar Agency, it being situated outside Persian 
Makran, belong to the history of the ’Oman Sultanate, in an Annexure 
to the chapter on which an account of them will be found. 

It was decided in 1877 that a small Indian military guard should be 
posted at Jashk for the protection of the telegraph station, and the 
strength originally prescribed was 12 men. There was a difficulty about 
accommodation, at Jashk, however, not overcome until the end of 1878, 
when temporary huts were erected. In 1879, in consequence of the 
transfer from Basidu, for reasons of health, of the bulk of a company of 
the 21st Native Infantry sent there in the previous year, as mentioned 
in the history of the Persian Coast and Islands, the size of the Jashk 
guard was increased greatly beyond what had been at first intended. 
SuccessivereductionsintheBritish Agency guard at Gwadar in 1880, 
the superfluous men being -withdrawn to Jashk, raised the detachment at 
the latter place to about 90 rifles, a strength at which it remained fairly 
constant until its complete removal in 1887 in deference to the wishes of 
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the Shah, as already described, In 18S1 the maintenance of permanent 
quarters occupied by the guard was undertaken by the Public Works 
Department. 

We have already had occasion to notice the conclusion by Colonel 
Goldsmid in 1869 of arrangements with the principal chiefs of Persian 
Makran ; by these they pledged themselves to protect the telegraph line 
and to render aid and certain special services to the telegraph officials. 
The subsidy allotted to the chief * of Gaih was Rs. 3^000 a year, and the 
region for which he was responsible was described as extending from 
Chahbar to Sadaich. The chiefs of Dashtyari and Bahu, who were 
included in one Agreement^ received Rs. 1,000 a year each, and the extent 
of their responsibility was from Chahbar to the Kalat frontier. The 
subsidies were made payable from the 1st January 1869 in half-yearly 
instalments. Similar arrangements were concluded with the chiefs of 
Jashk, but the allowances given them were smaller.t 

In 1873 a nephew of Mir ^Abdun Nabi, chief of Jashk, was arrested 
for climbing a telegraph pole but a party of Baluch came and 
released him by force. The Assistant Political Agent, Gwadar, then 
sent for Mir ^Abdun Nabi ; and, as he refused to appear, his subsidy 
was provisionally stopped. The case must have been in some way im- 
portant, for orders were obtained from the Persian Central Government 
that the Deputy-Governor of Bandar ^ Abbas should warn Mir ^Abdun 
Nabi and his people against damaging telegraph property ; possibly the 
chief had given vent to threats. 

The revolutions that often convulsed the interior and sometimes afEect- 
ed the coast of Persian Makran occasioned, from time to time, doubts 
as to the proper recipients of the telegraph subsidies. Thus in 1881, 
when Mir Din Muhammad was driven out of Dashtyari, and in the 
following year, when Mir Muhammad Ali unwillingly resigned 
charge of Bahu, claims were advanced by the usurpers of their places to 
the subsidies which the rightful chiefs had enjoyed. It would seem 
that these claims were coldly received, and it does not appear that the 
subsidies were ever paid to any but the two chiefs mentioned, who 
before long recovered the hereditary positions from which they had been 
ousted. 
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* It was made payable, in the first instance, to the widow of the late chief, Mir 
'Ahdullah. 

t The text of the Gaih and Dashtyari-Bahn Agreements will be found in 
Aitchison’s Treaties^ 4th edition, Vol. XI, (Baluchistan^ pages 236-36. An account of 
the Jashk Agreement is given in the Official History of the Mehran Telegraph 
Linet page 97, 
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As an instance of the working of the subsidy system; it may be 
mentioned that the allowance of Mir Hoti; chief of Gaih, for the first 
half-year of 1883 was placed in deposit instead of being paid to him, 
because he ^ had taken no steps to punish Musa; a telegraph line guard 
and subject of his who had absconded lyith Rs. 636 belonging to the 
Government of India; most of which remained unrecovered; and 
because he had failed to pay up Rs. 144 due on account of 'camels; etc., 
stolen from line guards in his district. The chief was at first told that 
he must punish Musa and recover the balance of the missing property 
before any of the subsidy in'^ deposit was paid him ; but subsequently 
as he represented that the Persian authorities were pressing him for 
money, the Resident agreed that he might be given Rs. 1,000 out of 
the instalment due, the remainder (Rs. 500) only being withheld until 
he had procured or given satisfaction. 

An attempt was made in 1888 by the Persian Governor of Bampur to 
divert one of the local telegraph subsidies to his own coffers. Having 
dismissed Sardar Husain Khan from the chiefship of Gaih, he in May 
informed the British authorities of the fact and of the appointment, 
instead of Husain Khan, of Saiyid Muhammad, heir to the chiefship of 
Gaih; and of Mir Mauladad, chief of Qasrkand, as revenue collectors. A 
request was added that the balance of the Gaih subsidy due might be sent 
him through Saiyid Muhammad. This claim was the more unsustainable 
that the Persian Government already received; under the Convention 
of 1868, a payment of 3,000 Tumans a year on account of the Makran 
telegraph ; and Colonel Ross, the Resident in the Persian Government, 
held strongly that the subsidy must be paid to the local chief direct, not 
to the Persian Governor, the only question being who should be consider- 
ed the local chief. The Resident, after ascertaining that Saiyid 
Muhammad had in fact been recognised as chief of Gaih by the Persian 
authorities, directed that the Gaih subsidy should be paid to him, 

In the same manner, in 1894, on an intimation that Mir Hoti had 
been appointed chief of Jashk in place of Mir ^Abdun Nabi, the subsidy 
which had been held by the latter was transferred to his successor. 


MUZAFPAR-UD-DIN SHAH, FROM 1896.* 

General Persian administration of Persian Makran, 1896—1905. 

The Farman-Farma resigned the Governor-Generalship of Kirman, 

under which Persian Makran was included, soon after the death of Nasir- 

* Almost the only authorities for events in Persian Tvlakran during this period are 
Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Precis of Mehran Affairs ^ 1905, and the Adminisl/ration 
Bejports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency, 
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ud-Dm Shah ; he appears to have been succeeded by the Asaf-ud-Dauleh. 
The Hisam-ul-Mulk governed the Kirman province at a later period^ and 
was replaced in the spring of 190^ by the Ala-nl-Mulk. 

The Persian Governorship of Bampur was retained by Zain-ul-'’ Abidin, 
appointed in 1890, until 1897, when he was removed and one Sulaiman 
Khan temporarily appointed in his place. General misgovernment and 
over taxation by Zain-ul-^ Abidin, had contributed to bring about a general 
insurrection, which will later be described ; and, the safety of British 
subjects and of the British telegraph having been seriously endangered 
by the rising, representations were made by the Ilon'ble C. Hardinge, His 
Britannic Majesty ^s Charge d' Affaires at Tehran, which led to his recall. 
In 1900 — 1902 tuc Governor of Bampur was a certain Hashiin Khan, whose 
Government was corrupt, and who failed to maintain any semblance of 
order, Hashim Khan was followed by Mustafa Quli Khan (1902-03), 
Wali Khan (1904 j), and the Zahir-us- Sultan (1905). 

In 1901 an attempt was made by the Imperial Persian Customs to 
establish a post at Tank on the coast of the Gaih district, but it was 
opposed by the inhabitants and was not persisted in. At North Jashk, 
however, a post was duly inaugurated in 1902, and in the same year the 
customs of Chahbar and Gwatar, previously farmed to Indian contractors, 
were taken over by the Persian Government. 


Administration and internal history of the districts of Persian 
Makran, 1896—1906. 

The chiefs of the Jashk district in 1899 were Mir ^Ali and Mir 
Mustafa, son of Mir ^Abdun Nabi, the former controlling the territory 
to the west, the latter that to the east of Jagin. Mir ^Ali died on the 
1st May 1900 and was succeeded by his son Mir Hoti, who was a distant 
cousin of Mir Mustafa. In 1904 Mir Mustafa was actively assisted by 
a younger brother, Mir Barkat, in his administrative duties. In 1905 
Mir Barkat represented the interests of his family in Biyaban, events in 
which district during the period are noticed in the chapter on the history 
of the Persian Coast and Islands. / 

An annual tribute of 12 camels which had formerly been paid by the 
chiefs of Jashk to the Governor of the Gulf Ports had by this time been 
discontinued, apparently in consequence of the construction of a Persian 
fort at New Jashk, for the care and upkeep of which the chiefs were made 
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The Jashk district also continued to enjoy an exemption of old stand- 
ing from payment of any ordinary revenue to the Persian Government. 

At the beginning of the period Sardar Husain Khan seems to have 
been chief of Gaih, but in 1898, in circumstances which will be 
explained further on, he was superseded by Mir Mauladad of Qasrkand 
and his own son Sa^id Khan, whom the Persian authorities appointed joint 
chiefs of Gaih. This arrangement was evidently found unworkable 
and Sa^id Khan eventually became sole chief. In 1902 Sa^id Khan was 
displaced in favour of Mohim Khan, the son of Mir Hoti, a former chief 
of the district ; but, having visited Kirman and spent some months 
there, not voluntarily it would seem, he was allowed in 1903, to resume 
the chiefship of Gaih on a greatly enhanced assessment. His first act 
on his return to power was to plunder and destroy property belonging 
to the adherents of Mohim Khan ; and, as the revenue for which he had 
made himself responsible could not be recovered by usual means, he had 
recourse to a practice of moving about the country with a large armed 
retinue, to extort money. His followers committed unheard of oppres- 
sions, and inhabitants of the district even began to be sold by the chief 
as slaves. By these means Sa^id Khan became the strongest and most 
feared chief in Persian Makran ; but a general exodus of the population 
rendered his financial responsibilities increasingly hard to meet. In 1905, 
instead of visiting the southern part of his dominions himself, he sent 
his nephew Islam Khan to collect the taxes on his behalf. 

At midnight on the 22nd June 1899 Manladad Khan, chief of 
Qasrkand, was assassinated at Bampur, while sleeping in front of the 
Persian Governor's house. The actual murderer was captured and 


executed, hut it was suspected that the crime had been instigated by 
Husain Khau of Gaih. Jan Muhammad, a son of the deceased, at first 
succeeded to the chiefship of Qasrkand; but about a year later it was 
taken from him and conferred on Sardar Sa'id Khan of Gaih, in whose 
possession it thereafter remained. 

district, * 1898, Mir Abdi Khan, the chief of Dashtyari, was imprisoned 

1896-1905, by the Persian authorities at Kirman, charge of his district being 
handed over to Manlad^ Khan of Qasrkand. 'Abdi Khan was released, 
however, after being detained for about a year, and returned to Dash- 
tyari in May 1899. 


A claim to part of the district was maintained by 'Abdi Khan's 
brother Mahmud Khan, who was of stronger character, hasty in temper, 
quick in action, commanding both respect and fear, and who enjoyed 
moreover the favour of Sa'id Khan, chief of Gaih, who was his cousin. 
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Mutual raids by the brothers kept Dashtyari in a constant turmoil, and 
even the interests of British subjects were affected. In 1902 Sa^id 
Khan, having been appointed by the Persian Governor of Bampur to be 
ruler over Dashtyari, nominated Mahmud Khan as his deputy on the 
spot. Mahmud Khan greatly abused the power thus entrusted to 
him ; he destroyed the property of his brother Mir ^Abdi Khan, who 
was forced to take refuge at Chahbar, he committed various murders by 
way of enforcing respect for his authority, and he behaved generally in 
such a manner that Dashtyari was quickly forsaken by most of its 
inhabitants. In 1904) an accommodation was reached between the 
brothers, who became virtually joint chiefs, and the state of the district 
then greatly improved. 

It was reported, with reference to the year 1905, that the annual 
revenue of Dashtyari was about Rs. 10,000 and was paid to the Persian 
Government through the chief of Gaih ; also that Mir ^Abdi and Mir 
Mahmud, of whom the former had gone on pilgrimage, were both 
much more popular with their subjects than the chiefs of the adjoining 
districts with theirs. 

Bahu was ruled in 1899 by Mir Ashraf Kian, a son of the former 
chief Mir Muhammad ^Ali, who was by this time dead. In 1902, the 
chief of Gaih was invested with charge of Bahu as well as of Dashtyari 
and selected as his local deputy, Mir Ashraf having proved a weak 
ruler, a cousin of the latter named Mir Ahmad Khan. This individual 
obtained bis appointment on the understanding that he should pay Sa^id 
Khan Rs. 3,000 on account of arrears, and fhat the annual revenue of 
the district should be increased by Rs. 1,500 ; but, though he treated 
his people with the greatest harshness, he was unable to fulfil his 
contract. After this Bahu was governed by Mir &.shraf and Mir 
Ahmad jointly and was reduced by misrule, aided by scarcity, from a 
prosperous district to a poverty-stricken and almost uninhabited waste. 
Many of the inhabitants emigrated to India, settling for the most part 
at Karachi. In 1903 two thriving communities, one of Maids on the 
coast and another of Lattis in the interior, were driven out of Bahu, of 
which they had been the financial mainstay. After being plundered at 
Gwatar, the Maids, who were fishermen, removed to Jiwnri; but Mir 
Ahmad Khan, having obtained the connivance of the Nazim of Makran, 
pursued them thither with his exactions, obliging them to seek an 
asylum at Gwadar. The Lattis, who were cattle owners and cultivators, 
found it necessary to emigrate to Palairi in the Gw^ar district, where 
some of them settled. 

m 
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In 1905 the annual assessment of Bahu was about Rs. 6,000 ; but 
nothing had been paid to the Persian Government for some years. In 
September of that year the chiefs were summoned to Bampur, whence 
Mir Ahmad Khan was allowed to return home for the purpose of 
collecting the revenue in arrear, while Mir Ashraf Khan was detained 
by the Persian Governor as security for its payment. 


General history of Persiaa Makran, 1896-1905. 


Anarchy in 
Persian 
Makran, 
1896-1897. 


In 1896-1897 disorder became generally prevalent in Persian 
Makran ; it appeared to be due partly to the death of Nasir-ud-Din 
Shah, concerning whom there was a local prophecy that he would be the 
last of his line, partly to the departure the Parman-Farma, who had govern- 
ed the Kirman province with considerable strength for a number of years, 
partly to distress caused by scarcity and overtaxation, and partly to 
other causes. It was thought by some authorities that the tribal rising 
on the North-West Frontier of India in 1 897, and even the victories of 
the Turks over the Greeks in that year, had had an unsettling effect 
on Muhammadan feeling even in Persian Makran ; but this theory was 
not clearly established. The troubles finally assumed the shape of a rebel- 
lion against the Persian Central Government, which was headed by Sardar 
Husain Khan of Gaih. This chief had more than once made overtures 
for support, which were repelled, to the British authorities ; and it was 
undoubtedly his ambition fco found an independent Baluch principality in 
Persian Makran, similar to that of Kalat. 

An incopvenif^nt result of the general anarchy was that in places 
the executive power came into dispute between rivals, each of whom 
demanded that the subsidy paid by the British Government for protec- 
tion of the telegraph line in the district should be awarded to himself. 
Among the means resorted to by claimants of subsidies for enforcing 
their views were insolent threats, and even attacks, upon British Indian 
subjects and their property ; the Dashtyari subsidy for the first -half 
of 1896 was paid to one chief ; that for the second-half to another ; and 
the position of the Telegraph Superintendent at Chahbar became 
difficult and full of anxiety. H. M. S. " Sphinx was at one 
time sent to Chahbar to assure the safety of British subjects there ; 
and remonstrances were addressed to the Persian Government, but with 
no result except that of demonstiating the absolute powerlessness of the 
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Tehran authorities in Makran» In January 1897^ at the desire of His 
Britannic Majesty^s Minister in Persia, the Kesident in the Persian Gulf 
visited Chahbar in the R. 1. M. S. Lawrence*^ with a view to his influ- 
ence being exerted on the turbulent local chiefs whom tlie Shah'^s Govern- 
ment could not control j but he failed to secure a meeting with any 
of them. In April 1897, Old Jashk was raided by a Baluchi gang, and 
British Indian traders were robbed of property valued at Rs. 5,000. 
Representations concerning this incident were made to the Persian 
Government, in consequence of which the Persian gunboat Persepolis^’ 
was despatched to Jashk to restore order, and a garrison of 100 Persian 
infantry with guns was installed at New Jashk. 

Such partial measures, however, were of no avail ; [and, at the end 
of 1897, a culminating outrage which occun*ed near the coast brought 
matters to a crisis. Mr. Graves, Acting Superintendent in the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department, an elderly man with long experience 
of Persia, had pitched his camp, in the course of an annual tour of 
inspection from Jashjr, at a place half a mile east of the Rapch river where 
the Jashk-Gwadar telegraph line crosses it. On the night of the Snd 
December 1897 a gang of about 20 Karwari Baluchis attacked the camp 
and barbarously murdered Mr. Graves with swords, the fatal blow 
being struck by Mnlik Ghind-bin-Shah Baig, a headman of the 
Shahuzai tribe. 

The sole motive of the crime was plunder ; and the robbers, after 
destroying Mr, Graves^ tents, carried offi all that they found in the camp 
including a considerable sum of money which was for distribution in 
wages to the telegraph staff, upon the camels of the deceased oflScer. 

Mr. Graves had established telephonic communication bet ween his 
camp and Jashk and the occurrence consequently became known the 
next day to Colonel Meade, the Political Resident at Bushehr, His Bri- 
tannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, on receiving news of it, impressed 
upon the Persian Government the necessity of immediate action , at the 
same time instructing the Resident to proceed himself to the spot, hold 
a local enquiry, and watch the proceedings, but enjoining him to leave 
measures for the capture and punishment of the offenders entirely to 
the Persian authorities. 

The action of the Persian Government in the case was unusually 
prompt. On the 6th December the Persian gunboat Persepolis,^' 
with the Darya- Baigi or Naval Commander-in-Chief and 80 Persian 
troops on board, sailed from Bushehr. H. M, S. Pigeon'^^ followed, 
carrying Captain Sykes, His Britannic Majesty^s Consul for Kirman and 
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Persian Baliichistan, and Mr. E. Campbell, the successor of Mr. Graves. 
On the 12th December the ^‘Persepolis^^ reached Galag, the landing place 
for the Eapch neighbourhood, the Persian troops were at once disembark- 
ed and marched to the scene of the outrage, where they were joined 
on the 16th by Captain Sykes, Mr. Campbell, and a party of 30 blue- 
jackets under Lieutenant Mowbray, commanding the Pigeon/'* Colonel 
Meade, the Resident, with Major Fagan, the British Consul at Masqat, 
arrived off Galag in the Lawrence on the ISth ; they reached the 
Rapch camp on the following day. Meanwhile the Persian force, 
accompanied by Captain Sykes and by Lieutenant Mowbray with his 
naval detachment, had advanced into the portion of the Karwan district 
lying to the west of the Rapch river, and a slight encounter with tribesmen 
of the locality had taken place. Colonel Meade, after interviewing some 
village headmen and recording such evidence as was available, proceeded 
with an escort consisting of 30 bluejackets under Lieutenant Carr of 
H. M. S. “ Lapwing to overtake the Persian expedition. On the 26th 
December Gao was reached, a village at the entrance of the hills. Here 
the despatch box of the late Mr. Graves was found, two hamlets were 
burned, and a trifling night attack hy Karwanis was repulsed without 
any loss to the force. On the following day the Persians commenced 
destroying the date plantations of Gao ; but, a message having been recei- 
ved from Sa’id Khto,son of Sardar Husain Khan of Gaih, to the effect that 
he would deliver up the actual criminals within a month, tbs Darya Baigi 
decided on the advice of Colonel Meade to suspend the infliction of further 
damage. Sa^id Khan'^s promise was not, however, redeemed. Colonel 
Meade, accompanied by Major Pagan, left Galag on the 3l6t December 
for Masqat, where important affairs required their immediate presence ; 
hut Mr. Campbell remained in camp upon the Rapch river, a small party 
of British bluejackets and some sepoys of the Bombay Marine Battalion 
being left for his protection. The country had, from the commencement 
of the operations, been deserted by its inhabitants, who retired into the 
broken waterless hills to the northward • but the Persian force continued 
in touch with them, and in January 1898 a skirmish took place in which 
the Darya Baigi was wounded, losing the tips of two fingers. 

In the meantime disturbances had broken out within a short distance 
of Chahbar j and on the 9th January 1898, a detachment of 150 rifles 
of the Bombay Marine Battalion was despatched from India. On 
arrival 40 were posted at Chahbar and 40 at Jashk under Native Officers, 
while the remainder under Captain Creagh and Lieutenant Waller were 
employed to strengthen Mr. CampbelPs camp on the Rapch. 
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On the 13th Pehruary H. M. Ss. “ Pigeon/^ Cossack^^, and 
Sphinx being then assembled at Galag, Commander Baker, 
B. N.j landed 108 British bluejackets and marines from them and 
marched to the Rapch camp. The Persian force had meanwhile been 
increased by reinforcements to a strength of oOO ; and there were thus 
500 men with two machine guns available for active operations, if the 
British were allowed to assist the Persians. The Darya Baigi, however, 
had received orders on the 12th February to remain strictly on the 
defensive and await another Persian force which was moving towards 
him from the north ; and the Government of India, who considered that 
the whole responsibility for what was done should be borne by the 
Persian Government, prohibited the use of the Indian troops except for 
the defence of Mr. CampbelFs camp. Commander Baker^s party, in the 
landing of which the British political authorities had not concurred 
was consequently re-embarked ] and on the part of the Darya Baigi no 
further military movements took place. The prolonged sojourn of the 
mixed force in the district had, nevertheless, an excellent effect in 
Karwan and beyond : the Persian troops, it may be remarked, would 
certainly not have remained so long as they did but for the presence of 
Mr. Campbell and his escort. On the 10th March the naval detach- 
ment with Mr. Campbell was relieved by 50 additional sepoys of the 
Marine Battalion. The Darya Baigi finally sailed for Bushehr oa the 
29th May, and thereafter no troops, either Indian or Persian, remained 
in Karwan. 

The proceedings of the Northern Persian force, by which the settle- 
ment was really effected, deserve mention. At the end of 1897, as 
already mentioned, there were serious disturbances about Bampur and 
the chief of Gaih was in rebellion against the Persian Government. The 
Asaf-ud-Dauleh, Governor-General of Kirman, having been ordered to 
march into Makran and suppress the rising in co-operation with the 
Darya Baigi, did eventually reach Bampur without encountering any 
resistance ; but the movements of his force were extremely tardy, and 
beyond that point he would not proceed. Captain Sykes, who in 
February was sent vU Bandar ^Abbas to hasten the movements of the 
Governor-General, was unfortunately taken ill before reaching Bampur 
and returned by land to Chahbar early in April j but his mission, though 
not completed, had apparently the effect of stimulating the Asaf-ud- 
Dauleh to further action. Troops were despatched southwards from 
Bampur under Lutf Ullah Baig, a military officer ; and this commande]?, 
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after deposing Sardar Husain Khan, the rebellious chief of Gaih, in 
favour of Mauladad Khan^ who already governed Q-asrkand, proceeded 
against the Karwanis. In April 1898 Malik Ghind^ the principal assai- 
lant of Mr, Graves, was killed in resisting capture ; another of the gang 
was taken prisoner and subsequently executed atJashk^a third, who 
surrendered protesting his innocence, was sent in chains to Bushehr and 
only two out of five ringleaders remained at large. Lutf IJllah Baig 
ultimately visited the Darya Baigi near the coast before the latter^s 
departure. 

In acknowledgment of their services on the expedition, thus brought 
to a close, the Darya Baigi received a presentation sword, and Lutf Ullah 
Baig a presentation rifle, from the Government of India. 

A claim for £5,000, to be paid as compensation to Mr. Graves^ 
widow, was preferred by the British Legation at Tehran early in 1898 ; 
but it Was contested by the Persian Government, His Britannic 
Majesty^s Government founded their demand on the responsibility of 
the Shah^s Government, under treaty, for the safety of British telegraph 
employes in Persia, and on the feet that Mr. Graves^ murder was the 
result of anarchy which the Persian Government, notwithstanding 
remonstrances, had left unchecked during many months. The Persian 
Government, on their part, objected that Mr. Graves was not their 
servant but the servant of the British Government, and had therefore no 
claim on them, and that the amount demanded was excessive.' The 
claim continued to be brought forward at intervals until 1903, but it was 
not strongly pressed, and it ultimately remained unsatisfied. The 
effectual punitive action taken by the Persian Government in the case 
inclined the British authorities to treat them with consideration. 

In 1901-1902 the country near Chahbar was seriously disturbed 
by the violence, already described, of Mir Mahmud of Dashtyari, 
who had not then succeeded in establishing his title to be regarded 
as chief of the district jointly with Mir ^Abdi. Mir Mahmud 
had once refused to accept a portion of the Dashtyari telegraph 
subsidy j but he was, nevertheless, annoyed when he found him- 
self altogether excluded from participation in itj and the ’resentment 
which he felt against the British Government was increased by the 
seizure at Chahbr, in August 1900, of 6 Martini-Henry carbines which 
he was^endeavouring to import. In the end he openly declared his 
intention of harassing British interests to the utmost of his ability ; and 
in September 1901, in pursuance of his threat, he succeeded, though 
the Persian Government had enjoined their representative at Bampur 
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to take all measures necessary for restraining hini; in plundering 
several villages near Chahbar and in carrying off some camels and 
donkeys belonging to British Indian traders and to the Telegraph 
Department's employes. In May 190£j trouble still contmuing in the 
neighbourhood of Chahbarj representations were made by His Britannic 
Majesty^s Minister at Tehran to the Persian Government concerning 
the deplorable state of Makran. It was suggested by the British 
Minister that Mir Mahmud; as also Sa^id Khan of Gaih, who was 
known to be countenancing his proceedings, should be arrested and 
punished; recourse being had, if necessary, to a military expedition ; 
but nothing was done. Mustafa Quli Khan, the Persian Gov- 
ernor, detained Sa^id Khan for a time at Bampur and made him pay 
heavily for being let go, but he did not require him to put an end to 
the troubles at Chahbar. 

In 1902.-08 the political unrest was aggravated by a severe drought 
which affected all the coast districts from Jashk to Gwadar. 

Two pernicious developments of the period in Persian Makran were 
the growth of a trade with Masqat in modern rifles and ammunition, 
beginning soon after 1898, and the appearance in 1903 of the slave 
trade in a novel form. These matters are fully dealt with in the ap- 
propriate Appendices. 

The state of Persian Makran in 1905 was still generally disordered 
and unprosperous. Major Cox, Political Eesident in the Persian Gulf, 
observed with reference to it : 

This tract is the Ultima Thule of the Shah’s territoiy, and, inhabited as it is 
by at alien race With strong Bedouin instincts and a rooted antipathy to its Persian 
overlords, it is hardly surprising that the administrative control exercised over it by 
the Central Government is of the slenderest character ; and in the result the poverty- 
stricken country, often racked as it is from [year to year with the miseries of 
famine, becomes a cock-pit of petty inter-trihal dissension and rapine, based usually on 
the rivalries of the p^tty “ Mirs ” who are incessantly struggling for masteiy one over 
the other. 


British, relations with Persian Makran, 1896—1905. 

British interests in Persian Makran have been touched on, inciden- 
tally, above : it remains to take a general survey of the effects upon them 
of the anarchy that prevailed. 

The claim made on the Persian Government in connection with the 
murder of Mr, Graves has already been discussed, but it did not stand 
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1896-1905. alone ; the disturbances of 1896—97 gave rise to a large crop of claims 
by British subjects for comj)ensation on account of losses suffered. 

1899. The settlement of these was begun at Chahbar in 1899 by Mr. 
Sealv; Director of the Persian Gulf Telegraphs, and a Persian Mamur 
who was deputed to meet him ; but the Persian official gave no real 
assistance, and progress was hampered by various obstacles, — among 
them the wilful departure of Sa^id Khan, chief of Gaih, from Chahbar 
on the approach of the Mamur, and the unavoidable absence of Mir 
^Abdi, chief of Dashtyari, who was then a prisoner at Bamp'ur in 
the hands of the Persian authorities, and whose brother Mir 
Mahmud refused to give any help. Mauladad Khan, chief of Qasrkand, 
however, whom the Persian Governor had appointed chief of Gaih 
jointly with Sa^id Khan, attended and did what he could to facilitate 
a settlement ; and by his instrumentality some claims relating to the 
Dashtyari district, of which the amount was nearly Es. 7,000, were 
liquidated in May 1899. 

1900. In March 1900 Mr, Whitby Smith, the Director of Persian Gulf 
Telegraphs, met Hashim Khan, Governor of Bampur, Sa^id Khan of 
Gaih, and Mir ^Abdi of Dashtyari at Chahbar and discussed a number 
of the outstanding claims with them ; but a balance of Rs. 22.,881 
claimed remained unadjusted ; and, though the Persian Government 
promised to send a Mamur to Chahbar at the end of the year to continue 
the proceedings, no such official made his appearance. 

1901 . In April 1901 the amount of the Briti& claims in Persian Makran 
had risen to Rs. 36,8;d3 inclusive of Rs. 3,000 demanded on account of the 
murder of a Hindu who had been agent at Gwatar for a Karachi firm. 
A few claims were settled locally, but nothing was done by the Persian 
Government towards effecting a general clearance, and the total of the 
bill continued to be increased by fresh occurrences. 

1902. Similarly during 190*2 no progress was made, and fresh claims were 
constantly preferred. 

1903. April 1903 the value of the British claims outstanding had 
reached Rs. 48,221, and still no arrangements for a settlement were 
made by the Persian Government. 

1904. I^^^ a meeting at last took place at Chahbar between 
Wall Khan, Governor of Bampur, and a Persian Mamur uamed 'Ali 
Khan, Akram-us-Saltaneh, on the one side, and Mr. R. Campbell of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department on the other, at which, claims 
amounting to Rs. 81,783 were investigated. Some cases were thrown out 
and others postponed but decrees aggregating Rs. 24,660. were passed and 
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bonds foi‘ payment given. A. further settlement to the extent of 
Rs. 3,00^ was effected in the course of the year. The claim in the 
Gwatar murder case was among those rejected : that case seems to have 
been an old one dating from 1898. 

In April 1905 there was another conference at Chahbar, the Nazim 1906. 
of Kalat Makran meeting there with the Zahir-us-Sultan, Governor of 
Bampur, the Ittila^ud-Daulehj Karguzar of Muhammereh, and a special 
Persian Mamur. The bill presented by the Nazim on this occasion was 
for Rs. 52^557. At the conclusion of the proceedings cases to the value 
of Rs. 37,262 still remained unsettled, but a further adjustment of 
Rs. 3,513 was obtained after the conference. 


British official matters in Persian Makran, 1896—1905. 

At the end of 1898 it was decided to ^.modify the system on which Telegraph 
payments had hitherto been made by the British authorities to local 
chiefs in Persian Makran in consideration of their protecting the me^ts^l898 
telegraph line and rendering assistance to employes of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. Minor cases of damage to the line and of theft 
of property from members of the line establishment had become frequent 
in Gaih and Dashtyari ; in the former district, moreover Mr. Graves, a 
high local telegraph official, had been brutally murdered ; and the Gaih 
subsidy had heased to benefit the chief of the district, the Persian Govern- 
ment having virtually transferred it to themselves by adding its amount 
to their revenue demand on Gaih, — a circumstance which sufficiently 
explained the apathy now shown by the chief in telegraph matters. 

The object of the new arrangements, introduced in 1899 with the 
sanction of His Majesty^s Government and the concurrence of the Gov- 
ernment of India, was to ensure that the payments should benefit the 
men of local influence on whom the protection of the telegraph line 
really depended. In the Jashk and Bahu districts no change seems to 
have been made ; but the allowance of the chief of Gaih was reduced from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 1,000 a year, the greater part of the Rs. 2,000 thus saved 
being distributed among 9 minor chiefs of the district whose jurisdictions 
were on the coast; and the Dashtyari allowance of Rs. 1,000 a year was 
broken up, nearly half of it being similarly divided among minor chiefs. 

An agreement was signed by the new recipients in Gaih and Dashtyari,— 
and also it would seem by all former recipients except the chief of Gaih, 
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—in which they accepted the new arrangements and undertook to afford 
all necessary protection and assistance to the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department in return for half-yearly allowances^ styled henceforth 
presents instead of subsidies^ to he paid them in April and November; 
and to be withheld by the Director of Persian Gulf Telegraphs at his 
discretion in case of their failing to perform their duties efficiently. 

The principal Gaih allowance of Rs. l^OOO a year was paid to Sa^id 
Khan, as chief of Gaih, from the beginning of 1899 to the end of 1901. 
Its amount for the first-half of 190£ was forfeited and paid away to 
members of the line establishment in compensation for camels stolen. 
The recipient from July 1902 to June 1908 was Mohim Khau; who acted 
for those 1 % months as chief of Gaih during the detention of Sa^id 
Khan at Bampur. Prom July 1903 the allowance was again paid to 
Sa^id KhaU; who had returned. 

In Dashtyari Mir ^Abdi'^s share of the district allowance; which was 
at the rate of Es. 600 a yeai’; for the six months ending with December 
1903 as also for the period from July 1904 to October 1905; was con- 
fiscated and handed over to telegraph employes in compensation for losses 
suffered. 

The Bahu allowance was permanently divided in 1902 between the 
joint chiefs of the district; Es. 400 being awarded to Mir Ashraf; origi- 
nally sole chief; and Rs. 600 to his ]3redominant partner Mir Ahmad; Mir 
Ahmad^s share was placed under stoppage from July 1905 on account of 
camels looted from telegraph servants. 

Throughout this period; as during the latter of the part of the preced- 
ing one; British political interests in Persian Makran were in charge of the 
Director of Persian Gulf Telegraphs, whose head-quarters were at Karachi, 
and who was subordinate in political matters to the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf. He received an allowance of Rs. 150 a month on account 
of his political duties, and was locally represented by the European 
ofiScials in charge of the telegraph stations at Jashk and Chahbar* His 
political duties were defined as comprising maintenance of the rights of 
the Sultan of ^Oman at Gwadar, on the confines of Persian Makran j 
the settlement of cases between British subjects and Persian, Kalat, and 
^Oman subjects , the payment of the telegraph allowances assigned to 
chiefs in Persian Makran , and the investigation of general matters ill 
which the British Government was interested, such as the arms trade and 
the slave trade. 

In the chapter on the history of the Persian Coast and Islands it is 
explained that in 1901 the British Government desired to establish a British 
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Vice-Consulate at Bampur for the protection of British subjects in 
Persian Makran, but that; in consequence of the opposition of 
the Persian Government^ the idea was abandoned and a Vice-Consulate 
at Bam substituted; bv means of which; though not so directly or fullv; 
it was hoped that the same objects might be attained; besides others. 
The first nominee to Bam was an Indian Muhammadan, Khan Bahadur 
Asghar ^Ali; originally of the Survey Department; who joined his post 
in 1905; but unfortunately died in it in October of the same year from 
pleurisy or pneumonia. 

It will be recalled that a British military guard of Indian infantry 
had been maintained at Jashk; for the protection of the Telegraph 
Station; from 1878 to 1887 ; but that it was removed in the latter year^ 
in deference to the wishes of the Shah. 

In January 1898; in consequence of the murder of Mr. Graves and 
the generally unsettled state of the country; 150 rifles of the Bombay 
Marine Battalion under two British ofiicers; of whom 100 were to be 
located at Chahbar and 50 at Jashk, were despatched from India. No 
objection was made by the Persian Government. In April the Chahbar 
detachment was reduced to fifty rifles under a Native OflScer; and that at 
Jashk was placed on the same footing. As the presence of these guards 
had an excellent effect in giving confidence at both places, they were not 
withdrawn on the subsidence of the troubles which were the original 
cause of there being instituted, and permanent barracks were provided at 
Jashk and Chahbar. 


roreigil relations other than British with Persian Makran, 
1886 - 1905 . 


As explained elsewhere the only European power besides Britain that 
showed an interest in Persian Makran during the period was Bussia, 
who had no established interests there. The chief evidences 
of her attention being turned to the country were the * arrival of a 
Bussian railway reconnaissance party at Chahbar in June 1900, and a 
visit by M. Zarondni, a Bussian political agent. 


Bam, 

1905. 


Biitish mili- 
tary guards 
at Jashk, and 
Chahbar, 
1898-1905. 


* Vide pages 331 and 1761 ante. 
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APPENDIX A. 


METEOROLOGY AND HEALTH IN THE PERSIAN GOLF 

REGION.* 


In the present Appendix, as climatic conditions vary within consider- 
able limits from one part of the Gulf to another, and as the subject of 
meteorology has been dealt with ■ exhaustively in a number of published 
authorities, it appears unnecessary to do more than give an outline of 
the principal facts. 


General Climatology. 


The Persian Gulf lies almost outside the region of the south-western Absence of 
monsoon, and its climate is not much affected by that phenomenon tlie south- 
except indirectly ; on the Arabian side, within Ras-al-Hadd, the monsoon western mon- 
is not felt at all ; while on the opposite or Makran coast the monsoon rains 
do not extend further west than Ormarah, and, though the monsoon wind 
is not unfelt to the west of Gwadar, it reaches Jashk in the form only 

* The chief sources of information are the following : the Ferstan Gulf Filot, 

1898, especially the sections ** Winds ” (pages 5-12), “Climate and Weather” (pages 
12-19), and “ Health ” (page 24) ; the Annual Summaries of the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India, containing abstracts of the observations 
recorded at their stations at Masqat, Manamah (Bahrain), Kuwait, Basrah, Baghdad, 

Muhammareh, Bushehr, and Jashk; a collection of reports, dealing withcUmate 
and weather from the point of view of military operations, forming enclosures to 
a letter No. 798, dated 21st April 1907, from the Eesident in the Persian Gulf to 
the Secretaiy to the Government of India in the Foreign Depaitment, and dealing 
with Masqat, Bahrain, Kuwait, Northern *Arabis1an, Southern 'Arabistan, Bushehr 
and Bandar 'Abbas ; an article, Climatology of Southern and Western Asia^ 
by Mr. W. L. Dallas of the Meteorological Department of the Government of India 
in the proceedings of the Chicago Congress of August 1898, Meteorological Section, 
pages 672-686 ; and a lecture on Weather and WwrfaTe^ delivered by the same 
under the auspices of the United Service Institution of India and contained in the 
Journal of the Institution for October 1904, pages 334*347 ; FmoArks on the Climate 
of Bushire in the Persian Gulf Administration Eeport for 1877-78, and remarks 
under the head “ Observad:ory ** in the same for 1880-81, both by Colonel E. C. Eoss; 

Resident in the Persian Gulf ; and an article. Medical Tomgrwphy of Muscat j 
by Surgeon A. S, G. Jayakar, in the Administration Eeport tor 1876-77. Informa- 
tion regarding the climate of particular tracts and locahties, in some cases with 
special reference to health, will be found in the following articles in the Geographical 
Volume of this Gazetteer: “'Ornln Sultanate” (page 1388), “ DhufSr District” 

(^age 443), “ Trucial ’Om^n” (page 1431), “Bahrain Principality" (pages 236-7). 
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of a light south-easterly breeze. The south-eastern coasts of ^Oman^ 
however^ outside the Gulf^ are fully exposed to the monsoon, which is 
there the principal climatic factor, especially in Dhufar, 

Air currents. The general trend of air cmTents at most seasons of the year, in 
the region chiefly under consideration, is apparently down the Gulf from 
north-west to south-east ; this is attributable in winter to the outflow 
from a high-pressure area over Central Europe, and in summer to the 
existence of a low-pressure area over the Gulf itself, Baluchistan and 
the Indus Valley. It is noticeable that, after the south-west monsoon 
in the Arabian Sea has begun to blow across the mouth of the Gulf of 
^Om n, a strong and steady flow of air down the Persian Gulf, which 
during the two previous months was very noticeable, is almost im- 
mediately checked. 


Seasons. 


The seasons of the Persian Gulf are those generally characteristic of 
the temperate zone, namely a fine summer and a wet winter ; the hot 
season may he said to extend from the beginning of May to the end of 
October, and the cold from the middle of November to the middle of 
March, the remaining periods being transitional. 

Prom the middle of May to the middle of July the heat is intense; 
seasons, moderated, at the upper end of the Gulf, by a constantly blowing 

Shamal or north-west wind. Prom the middle of July to the middle of 
August the heat is very oppressive, owing to the stillness of tbe atmos- 
phere and to excessive moisture. Bad weather generally begins after the 
middle of December, and January and February are cold and boisterous 
months. 


Principal 

seasons. 


Winds. 


Shamal and The prevailing wind in the Persian Gulf is undoubtedly the Shamal 
JJSnh. (jj north-wester, by which, as already mentioned, a part of 

the hot season is rendered more tolerable. In May, June and July, 
when the Shamal blows most steadily, it is known as the Barih ; and 


^En^tBay and Town” (page 1051), “ rnrkish ’Iraq " (page 766), “ Baghdad 
cab Town ” (page 271), “Fao ” (pages 541-2), “ Northern 

* Southern * A Tahifif 5.11 ” (-naxra it RrieVn'U,. *» 


City (page 198), “ Basrah •" . 

’ArabistSn ” (page 162 ),“ Southern 'irabistan 

Ol m M / t\MA. -..v 


vr-o'”"' "/I 

— vr-'s*' jiiaiuADLttu (p8<g6 159), Biishehr Peninsula 

^ge 313), “Bnshehr , Town " (page 343), “ Bandar ’AbhSs " (page 9), “ Jashk(l) ' 
916), “ Chahbar Town” (page 353), “ Gwadar District ” (pages 686-7) and 
‘Qwate Town (page 589). A few data relatins to ohmate will he found also in 
toe following articles in the Geographical Tolume: “ Qatar ” (pages 1606-7), “ Hasa 
Omis (Mge 644), “Qatif Oasis” (page 1536), ‘‘Southern Naid” (page 1364). 

Shammat ” (page 1736), ‘‘ LiiSYi ” (page 1101), " Ead- 
Meh Distnrt (me 1695), “Anaali” (page 79), ‘‘ ShabSnksreh ” (page 1686). 

‘!*^), ‘‘Zira” (page -1943), “ Dashtistan ” (page 380), 
:^hti (page 368), “Lingeh Distriot” (palge' 1088), and “ Shamil Distnct” ' 
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the time of the Barih is by some divided into two periods^ the 
first, which covers 20 days, being called the Barih-al-Ward or 

Eose Bai’ih/'' while the second, of 40 day^s duration, is known as 
the Barih-al-Mishmish or Apricot Barih'”. Natives 

believe that failure of the Barih necessarily results in a failure of rain 
during the ensuing winter, and there are some recorded instances which 

corroborate this theory. ^ ^ rw. • a 

Perhaps the next most prevalent and distinctive wind is the Qaus ^ther wmds< 
or south-easter, which in winter alternates with the Shamal. 

Other winds are the Na'^shi or north-easter, which blows strongly 

in the Gulf of ^Oman, especially in winter, and during which the Batinah 
coast is a dangerous lee-shore j the Suhaili or south-wester, which 
is much dreaded by native mariners as it strikes nearly all the sheltered 
anchorages on the Persian coast ; and the Y ahi and Bahri , 
winds blowing from the north-north-east and ea^t respectively. 


Temperature. 

The difference in temperature between the northern and southern ends Variations 
of the Gulf is considerable : at the southern end it never freezes, and according to 
snow is not seen except on distant mountains; but in Turkish ^Iraq strong 
frosts are experienced, and snow has been known to fall at Bnshehr. 

The highest absolute temperatures are probably experienced in ^Iraq, Heat, 
where the thermometer has been known to reach 12S® K. at Bao:hdad, 

113° P. at Basrah and 116° P at Pao ; but the heat is most felt in the 
lower part of the Gulf, on account of the moisture with which the 
atmosphere is laden, and it is perhaps more unbearable at Bandar ^Abbas 
than anywhere else. In the middle of summer most of the inhabitants 
of that town, as also those of the Rnns-al-Jibal coast on the Arabian 
side, migrate to other places in search of a more endurable climate ; 
and in August 1905, at an elevation of 2,700 feet above the sea behind 
Bandar ^Abbas, the -thermometer averaged 105° P., and even more, 
between 9 a.m and 6 p.m, ; yet the highest temperature registered at 
Bandar ^ Abbas in 1906-07 was only 108° F., in the month of May. 

It is said that the highest sea temperatures in the world are those 
registered off the Persian coast near Lingeh, where in July and August 
the sea water frequently remains at a temperature of 94° P. 

^Iraq, the hottest of the districts, is also the coldest, and a reading of Cold, 
less than 19° P. has been obtained at Baghdad. 


Rainfall and humidity. 


The rainfall in the Persian Gulf region is extremely light and the Distribution 
following table shows the apparent average, in inches, at the places ^f 
where observations have been recorded : — 


Arabian "side. Sead of the G-ulf. 

Bahrain, 3J. Basrhdad, 9. 

Masqat, 3 to 6. Basrah, 6. 

Pao, 2 to 4* 


Persian side, 
Bushehr, 12. 
Jashk, 4J. 
Ohahbar, $ to 6. 
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Eainy season. 


Hnmidity. 


Moderate 
healthiness 
of the Gulf, 
except Ban- 
dar ’Ahhas 
and 

neighbour- 

hoed. 

Unhealthy, 
seasons and 
diseases. 


Rain is almost confined to the winter months and apparently hardly 
ever falls before the middle of October or after the middle of May 
most of it appears to be received in the months of December^ January 
and February. 

The humidity of the atmosphere^ which in most places must depend 
on evaporation from the sea and not on rainfall, is very considerable ; 
at Bao’hdad, which is at a long distance from the Gulf, the mean annual 
humidity is only 56 per cent, of saturation ; but in Bahrain, which is au 
island, it is over 79 per cent. 


Health. 


The climate of the Gulf, though during several months in the year 
it is extremely disagreeable to Europeans, does not appear to be more 
than usually unhealthy ; but exception must be made of Bandar ^Abbas 
and its neighbourhood, where the mortality among the few Europeans 
from time to time resident has -during the last three -centuries been 
remarkable. 

The cold weather, though less unpleasant to the feelings, appears to 
be more unhealthy than the hot ; but at some places, as^ for instance at 
Bandar ^ Abbas, sickness is most prevalent in the transitional seasons of 
spring and autumn. Malarial fever is the principal enemy, both of 
natives and Europeans ; and the discomforts of summer are aggravated to 
the latter by prickly heat and boils. Crews of ships serving continuously 
in a hot part of the Gulf during the summer are liable to become, to a 
large extent, inefiective through physical exhaustion. 


Meteorological history. 


The following facts, dissociated as they are from scientific observa- 
tions, are of little value except as illustrating some aspects of weather 
and climate in the Gulf, and especially deviations from the normal 
course of events. In the Persian Gulf region weather is a subject of 
great commercial importance, for trade, apart from the pearl fisheries, 
depends chiefly on agriculture, and agriculture is here almost altogether 
dependent upon local meteorological conditions, especially rainfall. 

1873- 74.* The year was stormy and therefore unfavourable to the 

pearl fishery ; but the rainfall in Southern Persia was 
abundant. 

1874- 75. This was a calm year; but in ^Oman heavy and unseason- 

able rains did much damage to the date-crop. 

* The years 5n this paragraph run from the beginning of April in one calendar 
year to the- end of March in the next. 
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1875-76. 

1877- 78. 

1878- 79. 

1879- 80. 

1880- 81. 


1883- 84. 

1884- 85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 

1887. 

1888-90. 


1890-91. 


The rainfall generally was in great excess of the normal, 
but with beneficial results. 

In the rainfall was abnormally greats and heavy 

floods occurred, but the effects were good. 

The winter rains of this year were deficient in Southern 
Persia, and extremely so in ^Omm. 

Winter rain in Southern Persia was scanty : in ^Omaii 
almost none was received. 

In Southern Persia the rainfall in autumn and winter was 
unusually good, and fears of a famine, which had 
begun to be entertained, were dispelled. In ^Onian 
large quantities of rain fell, and the damage done by 
drought in the two preceding years was to a great 
extent repaired ; some damage, however, was done by 
hail. 

There were heavy gales in the spring of 1884, occasioning 
several wrecks. In ^Oman heavy rain fell in February 
1884 and floods occurred. 

In this year the rainfall in Southern Persia was unprece- 
dentedly copious. In '^Omto, on the 30th of March 
1885, a hurricane struck the Batinah coast between Sib 
and Masna^ah and travelled inland as far as Eustaq, 
causing some loss of life and destroying many thousands 
of date palms ; simultaneously heavy rain fell over all 
•’Oman, by which crops, trees and houses were washed 
away and immense damage done. 

In AiDril 1886 a furious gale blew at Bandar Abbas, the 
town was inundated by the sea, and much property was 
destroyed. In the same year the sea^Dort towns of 
Manamah and Muharraq in Bahrain were flooded and 
many houses destroyed. 

Good rains fell in Persian Makran. 

In Turkish ^Iraq the local rainfall was deficient, but 
damage was done by flooded rivers. 

The summer heat at Bushehr was unusually trying in 
1888, and the following winter was exceptionally free 
from gales. The same conditions recurred in 1889-90. 
In Turkish ^Iraq, in 1889, the rainfall was copious, but 
it came too late. 

In Southern Persia the rainfall was excellent. In June 
1890 a cyclone, accompanied by a high tidal wave, did 
much damage to the town of M asqat ; and the date 
crop in the neighbourhood suffered. In January 1891 
a heavy storm struck the coast of Trucial 'Oman, 
unroofing houses, blowing down date trees, wrecking 
vessels at sea, and destroying boats on the beach. 

149 
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1891- 92. The rainfall on the coa«t of Trucial ^Oman was extremely 

deficient. 

1892- 93. 'rhe summer of 1892 on the Persian coast was long and 

tr^nng^ and in the following winter there were heavy 
gales } an exceptionally severe one^ which occurred on 
the 17th of November^ was accompanied by hail and 
did much damage. Rainfall was deficient in Southern 
Persia, 

1893- 91, In December 1393 a storm^ accompanied by heavy rain, 

passed over ^Arabistan, and the Karun rose 20 feet at 
Ahwaz and remained in flood till the beginning of 
January; much country was inundated. In March 
1894 heavy rain was experienced in Bahrain, where 
many houses collapsed. Rain and floods did immense 
damage in Pars. 

1895- 96. There was good rain, early in 1895, in Turkish ^Iraq; in 

1896 unparalleled inundatipns were caused there by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and great destruction of crops 
took place. In Southern Persia rainfall was remarkably 
deficient, especially about Lingeh and Bandar ^ Abbas ; 
but near Lingeh, just as distress was becoming acute, 
the situation was improved by abundant rain in March 
1896. 

1896- 97, Drought prevailed in Southern Persia, 

1898-99. On the 3rd of June 1898 a disastrous cyclone passed over 
Masqat and the adjacent parts of ^Oman ; small craft 
were destroyed in great numbers along the coast ; and 
thousands of date palms and other trees were uprooted 
by the storm. 

1900-02. The rainfall in Turkish “^Jraq was deficient; and at 
Bandar 'Abbas, on the 12th March 1 902, there had 
been practically no rain for a year. 

1902-04. The winter rains in Southern Persia were good. 

1904- 05. The winter was unusually cold and severe, and on the 

morning of the 29th of January 1905 ice was observed 
at Bandar 'Abbas. 

1905- 06. Floods occurred in Turkish 'Iraq. In Northern 'Arabistan 

the summer of 1905 was relatively mild, and at the 
December exceptional cold was experienced, 
several degrees of frost being registered. Heavy rain 
- - ^®rsian„Makran, where, in the neighbour- 

hood of Gwatar, 500 square miles of country were 
fiooded^ an ^ experience wltliout precedent for many 
years ; and rain was general between Jashk and Gwadar 

190t5-07. The year appears to have been normal in most places 
and respects. “ 
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Meteorological stations of tlie Government of India. 


The following are the observatories maintained by the Government 
of India in the Persian Gulf region^ together with the dates of their 
establishment : — 


Masqat 

Manamah 

Kuwait 

Baghdad 

Basrah 

Muhammareh 

Bushehr 

Jashk 


1st February 1893. 
Ist October 1901. 

1908. 

1st October 1887. 
Ist January 1900. 
Ist May 1908. 
1st April 1876. 
1st December 1892. 


At the present time observations are taken also by the staff of the 
Indo-Em'opean Telegraph Department at Pao and Chahbar^ by the 
British Consul at Bandar '’Abbas, and by the British Vice-Consul at 
Nasiri (Ahwazj. 


H9 A 
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APPENBIX B. 


GEOLOGY OF THE PERSIAN GOLF REGION.* 

BY 

Q. E. PILGRIM; Esq.; B. So.; Deputy Superintendent^ Geological 

Survey of India. 

It is impossible to give a complete account of the geology of the 
Persian Gulf as large portions, even of the littoral, have not been 
examined geologically. Still the known facts are sufficient to impart 
a fairly clear idea of the geological history of the region. 


Formations. 


The geological formations represented are the following, in descend- 
ing order 


Eeoent or sub-recent. 

Shelly conglomerates and dead-coral reefs of 
the littoral ; red saindhills of the coast of Trucial 
'Oman ; alluvium of Turkish 'Iraq ; river and 
lake deposits of 'Oman and the interior of 
Persia. 

Pleistocene. 

Poraminiferal Oolite or “ Miliolite ". 

Pliocene. 

Bakbtiyari Series : grits and conglomerates. 

Miocene. 

Pars Series ; marls, clays and sandstones with 
limestones and interbedded strata of rock- 
gypsum. 

Lower Miocene. 

Clypeaster beds of the Bakhtiyari mountains. 

Oligoeene and Eocene. 

I Nuncimulitic limestones of Persia ; Masqat 
series ; and Bahrain series. 

Upper Cret^uceous or Lower 
Eocene. 

Hormtiz Series : lavas and tu:ffs with interbedded 
clays and sandstones. 

Upper Cretaceous. 

Hippuritic limestones of Persia and 'Oman. 

Jurassic or Lower Cretaceous. 

Serpentinous and other igneous rocks of 'Oman. 

Carboniferous to Trias. 

'Oman Series : limestones and slates with beds of 
chert. 

Archaean. 

Hatat beds : schists and quartzites. 


* This Appendix (except the two Annexures) was very obligingly written for the 
present Gazetteer by Mr. G, E. Pilgrim, Deputy Superintendent, Geological Surrey 
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These rooks are undoubtedly older than the oldest fossiliferous rocks 
met with ; and; because of the great degree in which they have been 
metamorphosed and their resemblance to Archaean rocks elsewhere; have 
been classed as Archaean. They consist of mica-schistS; hornblende- 
schist S; talc-schistS; quai-tz-schistS; calc-schistS; and quartzites. Great 
masses of quartz penetrated all these beds previously to the crushing 
stresses which have deformed; foliated and metamorphosed quartz veins 
and sedimentaries alike. They occupy various plainS; of which Saih 
Hatat is the largest, and are surrounded by cliffs of the next series. 
They are also seen on the edge of the great Samail Valley and near the 
coast of ^Oman to the south-east of Masqat. 

This series consists mainly of limestones; many of which have been 
rendered quite fissile by crushing; while some are massive. In colour 
they vary from a pale reddish tint to almost black. Interbedded are a 
few shales; slates and sandstones; with red and green chert beds. Traces 
of fossils have generally been obliterated ; but in one place the presence 
of FroducfiiSj Dielami and other Brachiopods points to a Carboniferous 
age for that portion; while a species of Myoplioria from the Elphinstone 
Inlet indicates another portion as Triassic. The whole must at present be 
considered as a single serieS; extending from Jabal Ja’alaU; near Ras-al- 
Tiadd; through the whole of ^Oman to the end of the Euus-al-Jibal 
peninsula and forming the great mountain ranges of ^Oman, of which 
Jabal Akhdhar is the best known. Rocks of this series crop out on the 
Persian side of the Gulf; both east and west of Lingeh, and on the little 
island of Daiymah off the coast of Trueial ^Oman. 

A great abundance of basic igneous material has been injected, in 
the form of sills of immense thickness, into the ^ Oman series, or has 
flowed over their denuded surface. This includes diabase, diorite, gabbro 
and dolerite. These rocks have been largely altered into epidiorites and 
serpentine. The dark-greenish cliffs of Masqat for the most part consist 
of the latter, the joints being filled up with magnesite, a white decom- 
position product. 

This volcanic series has shared in all the folding of the ’Oman series, 
and both igneous rocks and limestones alike dip at angles which are 
hardly ever less than 4j5°. It is unconformably overlain by upper 
cretaceous limestones, and we may therefore conclude that this out- 
pouring of volcanic material probably took place at the end of the 
Jurassic or at the beginning of the Cretaceous period. 


Hatat 

Series. 


'Oman 

Series. 


Basic igneous 
rocks of 
'Oman. 


of India, with the kind permission of Mr. T. H. Holland, F.R.S., Director. Mr. 
Pilgrim spent the entire cold season of 1904-05 in a geological exploration of the 
Gulf region ; and his papers, 8ummar*y of t/te Geology of the Fenian Gulf andflie 
Portions of Persia and Arabia adjoining it and R^ort on the Economic Mineral 
Resources of the Persian Gulf Region, are the latest and most comprehensive 
authorities on the subjects with which they deal. A full list of the earlier authorities 
on the geology of the Persian Golf area is given by Mr. Pilgrim at the end of his 
second paper, and their names, accordingly, need not be quoted. here ; but a reference 
may be added to the reports of Dr. W. H. Colvill on the Persian coast, forwarded to 
Government by the Resident in the Persian Gulf with his letters Ifo. 73 of 31st 
December 1864 and No. 46 of 4th May 1866 and to Ainsworth’s Researches in 
Assayria, Babylonia, and Chaldm. Annexure No. 1 to this Appendix is founded 
chiefly on the Administration Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency, and 
Annexure No. 2 on a special report by Mr. Pilgrim, 
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Cretaceous. 

Hipparitic 

Limestone. 


Hormtz 

Series. 


Eocene and 
Oligocene. 


Limestones containing members of tbe characteristic family of the 
Hippuritidae, with some inteibedded shales, are widely diffused throughout 
Persia. A small iniier is found at Khamir^ surrounded by younger rocks j 
and it is well developed on the Arabian coast to the south-east of Masqat, 
where rocks whose fossils indicate an Upper Cretaceous age overlie the 
older rocks unconformably. 

Occupying the whole of the eastern or larger portion of the Persian 
Gulf proper are series of lavas and tuffs with some interbedded sandstones 
and shales. Associated with these are vast beds of rock-salt and gypsum^ 
deeply tinged with red from the presence of red iron oxide (red ochre), 
produced by the decomposition of haematite or specular iron ore, which 
is abundantly found throughout the formation. Red ochre exists in 
Hormuz, Bu Musa aod some other places in large deposits, which have 
been profitably worked. Iron pyrites, sulphur, dolomite and anhydrite 
are found also to some extent in the deposit. The underground solution 
of the salt and the consequent falling in of the surface have given the 
ground occupied by the Hormuz series a singularly craggy aspect ; and 
their almost entire barrenness increases the peculiarity of their appearance. 
The beds have been greatly disturbed and are almost always found to dip 
at high angles. At Khamir their connection with the Hippuritic 
limestone clearly proves that their age is not older than Upper Cretaceous ; 
and as the Eocene rocks which overlie them are probably not older than 
Middle Eocene, a date between these two periods may be assigned to them. 
They were probably formed in shallow water in a slowly subsiding area. 

Rocks of this age are distributed in three distinct areas in the Gulf 

1. Persia. Nummulitic limestone extends over great areas in the 
interior of Persia and Baluchistan, overlying the Cretaceous 
rocks unconformably. Sandstones, with interbedded limestones 
of an Upper Eocene age, form the big range running 
behind Bandar ^Abbas and approaching the sea at Khamir. 
Southern Persia probably does not contain any representative 
of the Lower Eocene limestones of Baluchistan and Sind ; 
hut a more or less uninterrupted deposition seems to have 
continued into Oligocene or even into Lower Miocene times. 
The newest beus seen are limestones, containing Gly^emUr^ 
in the Bakhtiyari series. 

2 ’Oman, Sandy limestone with a basal conglomerate, belonging to 
the Upper Eocene, rests on all the older beds. 

3. Bahrain, This area was separated from the preceding two areas 
by a land barrier consisting of the older rocks of ■'Oman and 
of the once continuous land formed by the Hormuz series, of 
which the Gulf islands and a few places on the mainland are 
now the sole surviving remnants. The rocks are limestones, 
-often very argillaceous and characterized by the large amount 
' of gypsum and siliceous matter scattered through them, the 
latter as flint, chert, or quartz geodes. Nnmmuiites and 
echinoidsare^ numerous in some beds. The Bahrain series 
almost certainly occupies a large area in the interior of 
-Arabia, and probably is a representative of the Egyptian 
Eocene, with which it shows strong fossil affinities. 
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This widely-spread(series of indurated marls and clays veined with 
gypsum; with interbedded limestones and sandstones^ probably attains 
a thickness of not less than 17;000 feet. It forms the big Gisakan range 
behind Bushehr and is found practically all along the coast. Inland 
it reaches an elevation of 7;0U0 feet above the sea. It rests nncom- 
formably on the Hormuz series and all nummulitic limestones of Oligo- 
cene age. The basal beds contain a great thickness of rock-gypsum; 
amounting to at least 300 feet. It is in this part of the series that most 
of the petroleum of Persia and the Gulf occurs. These basal beds 
do not appear to extend to the east of Bandar ^AbbaS; having probably 
been overlapped by newer beds. The fossils met with in Qishm; 
Hanjam; and other islands also indicate that this portion of the 
series is newer than the great mass of clays in the interior of 
Persia. 

The beds of this series are more or less unconformable to those of the 
Pars series ; but at the same time no violent earth movements took 
place prior to then* deposition. They do not approach to within a 
distance of 50 miles of the Gulf; but are largely developed inland; stretch- 
ing from Musal to ShiraZ; and appearing in the hills of Ahwaz and 
Behbehan and amid the Bakhtiyari mountains. Bed sandstones; grits and 
conglomerates are the prevailing rocks. A conglomerate containing 
pebbles of red and green chert is a characteristic and widely-spread rock 
in the series. These rocks also rest unconformably on Eocene and 
Cretaceous beds. They were probably deposited in large deltas or 
estuarieS; which were then being converted into dry land. They are 
unfoBsiliferouS; with the exception of a footprint of a carnivorous animal 
found by Mr. Loftus. 

Subsequently to the great orogenic movements which elevated and 
folded the TertiarieS; an oolitic limestone seems to have been formed on 
most of the Gulf islands ; it consists of the remains of small foraminifera 
along with some sand; round which lime has been deposited in layers. It 
was probably a wind deposit and is identical with that of the Kathiawar 
coast; which is known as *^Miliolite^\ 

Of later date than the Miliolite^^ are the shelly conglomerates which 
are found on all the coasts of the Gulf and have been met with at an 
elevation of 450 feet. The shells which they contain invariably belong 
to species now living in the Gulf. With regard to many of the deposits 
here classed; it is not unlikely that they are really pleistocene ; but we 
have no means of determining their age exactly. The red sandhills of 
the coast of Trucial ^Oman are found for a distance of 8 miles or more 
inland ; they owe their colour to numerous round grains of chert. Great 
quantities of blown sand are to be seen in Qishm Island. The great 
desert plaias of the interior of Persia were once the sites of lakeS; which 
have left terraces of gravel and clay. The alluvium of Turkish ^Iraq is 
deltaic in origin and is composed of sand and sandy marl containing 
numerous marine shells. The formation is being extended at the rate, it 
is calculated; of 1 mile in 30 years* The fluviatile clays and gravels 
of Turkish ^Iraq and ^Arabistan and the alluvial gravels of the 
Persian highlands and ^Omah can receive no more than a mere 
mention. 


Pars Series. 


Bakhtiyari 

Series. 


Pleistocene. 


Becent and 
Sub-recent. 
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Geological history of the Gulf. 


In the present state o£ onr knowledge of this area it is impossible to 
trace the sequence of events prior to the great stresses which folded in 
the serpentinons basic igneous rocks of Masqat and ^Oman amongst the 
Carbo-Triassic beds. These movements probably occurred at the begin- 
ning of the Cretaceous. We may therefore date from this period the 
elevation of the mountain ranges of ^Oman. In the ocean-bed whose 
southern limit was defined by these upheaved older rocks were deposited 
the UjDper Cretaceous beds of Hippuritic Limestone which cover large 
areas in Persia. Following closely upon these^ and perhax^s extending 
into the Eocene period^ occurred the Hormuz series of volcanic flows, 
accompanied by the formation of thick beds of salt and gy];)sum. It is 
not unlikely that shallow- water conditions prevailed here during part of 
this epochj and some of the lavas and tuffs of the Hormuz series were 
probably formed beneath the water After - this period of volcanic 
activity occurred a great depression of most of Southern Persia Within 
this depression the Eocene rocks were deposited. This was accompanied 
by an upheaval of the volcanic area of the Hormuz rocks into dry land^ 
which formed a barrier running in an approximately north-west and 
south-east direction; separating the Eocene sea of Persia from that of 
Bahrain. It seems not unlikely that this land barrier continued through 
the Upj)er Eocene; Oligocene and Miocene. This appears to have been a 
tranquil period, the distribution of land 9Aid sea remaining almost 
unaltered except as demanded by the slight unconformities before the 
deposition of the Pars series and the Bakhtiyari grits. In early Pliocene 
times occurred the world-wide movements which produced amongst 
others the present mountain ranges of Persia. The actual Persian Gulf 
area seems to have been less disturbed than the Persian plateau, witness 
the^ almost horizontal strata of the Pars series in Han jam, and the gently 
rolling Eocene rocks of ■’Oman and Bahrain. It is on the whole likely 
that sub-aerial denudation continued over this area, and that the carving 
out of the topographical features to which the floor of the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of ^Oman" owe their present contour was concluded 
dimng Pliocene times. The limit of this land was doubtless deter- 
mined by the steep submarine cliff which runs along the Makran coast 
and then, cutting across the Gulf of ^Oman, runs parallel to the Arabian 
coast. This feature may have been the result of a fault, but the writer 
inclines to the idea that it was produced by the denudation of a gradually 
rising area during Pliocene and possibly during Pleistocene times. Then 
a widespread submergence took place, which buried fathoms deep the 
steep moimtamivalleys, river systems and sea cliffs which were being 
carved out for so many ages previously. To movements of this nature do 

we owe the deeply-cut inlets of Musandam and the islands dotting the 
which are merely isolated peaks of the Hormuz volcanic series just 
™mg above the surface of the water. The latest movement to which the 

gradxial elevation, of 

winch traces are found in recent Kttoral concretes, now as much as i50 
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feet above the present sea-leveh and in the flat ledge which surrounds 
Masqat harbour. In the upper portion of the Gulf the deltaic deposits of 
the Tigris and Euphrates have contributed to this work of reclanaation in 
an entirely different manner ; within historical times these rivers have 
silted up their mouths to an extent which has materially altered the coast- 
line of this part of the Gulf ^ and in the future they are destined to unite 
Hasa to Ears just as in the past they have produced the fertile plains of 
Turkish ^Iraq. 


Minerals. 


Pdi^roZ^ztwz.~Numerous “ shows of petroleum exist along a broad 
belt running north-west and south-east through Turkish ^Iraq and down 
the Persian Gulf. These are most abundant at the foot of the chain of 
hills where the naptha springs of Daliki^ Bekbehan^ Ramuz^ Shushtar 
and Qasr-i-Shirln are situated. Small quantities of oil have been 
yielded by the Shushtar well for many years^ but all deep borings made 
in the area in the hope of obtaining large supplies have hitherto proved 
unsuccessful. 

Asp/iali . — A small deposit of good quality^ but trifling in amount^ 
occurs in Bahrain. 

Goal . — Thirty miles inland from Stir in ■’Oman some seams of good 
coal are found in newer tertiary strata. Their small extent and difiioulty 
of access seem to prohibit their being exploited; 

SulpAur.— The sulphur mines of Khamir and Bustaneh near Lingeh 
have been profitably worked in the past^ but are not sufficiently valuable 
now-a-days to make them remunerative. 

Cojpper . — This occurs as copper glance and malachite in the interior 
of ^Oman. 

Bed Ochre . — Deposits of this exist on several islands in the Gulf and 
are profitably worked. 

Salt . — This occurs in unlimited quantity in the Hormuz series^ espe- 
cially on Hormuz and Qishm Island, and large amounts are exported. 

Oypsum . — This is widely distributed thoughout the Gulf area. It 
is of good quality and is easily available. It is everywhere used as a 
cement in building. 

Iron . — As haematite and pyrites this is widely scattered through the 
Hormuz series. 

Magnesite^ AUm and Steatitic clay . — Have been noticed. 

Building stones-^The littoral shelly concrete is largely used. Some 
of the Ba&tiyari sandstones on the Karun are fairly good. Much of 
the Bahrain rock makes an excellent .building stone. The nummulitic 
limestone near Masqat also furnishes excellent stone. 

Boad-mending material . — The Masqat serpentine rook would be 
admirable for this purpose. 
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ANNEXUEE NO. l.-EAETHQUAKES IN THE PERSIAN 

GULF. 


Earthquakes are frequent and sometimes severe in the ^ Persian 
Gulf Proper; especially towards the lower end upon the Persian side. 
In 1865 an earthquake levelled the villages of Darveh Asuh; near 
Mugam, with the ground ; and its remarkable effects were witnessed by 
Dr.lrolvill of the Bushehr Residency. 

In August 1 880 an earthquake was said to have destroyed some 
houses and caused about 120 deaths in Bastak. 

On the 16th of October 1883 a severe shock was experienced at 
Kanguu; 'Asalu and Tahiri and in their neighbourhood; where much 
damage was done; and tremors continued until the 24'th j this shock was 
felt also at Bushehr. 

In 1884 a somewhat serious earthquake occurred and was felt most 
severely on Qishm Island ; the shocks continued for several dayS; the 
most violent being on the 20th of May; when a number of villages 
were partially destroyed ; and 1 32 deaths were said to have been occa- 
sioned. Many of the inhabitants left the island and there^was much 
distress; in consequence of which the annual revenue was remitted ; and 
the Shah of Persia subscribed 1;400 Tumans for the relief of ^the desti- 
tute and the repair of mosques. Shocks were experienced at Lingeh alsO; 
but did no damage there j and in J une one was observed at Ras-al- 
Khaimah on the Arabian side of the Gul£ 

Smart shocks of earthquake were felt at Bushelir on the 14th and 
24th of November 1887. 

By far the most severe earthquake of recent times in the Persian 
Gulf area was one which; on the night of the 11th of January 1897; laid 
Qishm town in ruins ; only two mosques and three or four other build- 
ings were left standing, and over 1;600 bodies were said to have been 
afterwards recovered from the ruins. There was some loss of life, on 
this occasion; on the island of Larak ; and vibrations were felt as far to 
the west as Lingeh. 

In June 1902 Qishm and Bandar ^Abbas were affected by seismic 
disturbances, which began on the 9th of J une and lasted for several days, 
and as usual the damage was greater at Qishm town than elsewhere. 

In 1905 shocks were experienced on Hanjam Island on the 25th of 
April and on Qishm Island on the 27th of April; and at the same time 
there were movements in the^neighbourhood of Bandar ^ Abbas which 
caused landslips and th-e collapse of houses at the Ginau mountain and 
^sin village. 


ANNEXURE NO. 2,-* WATER SUPPLYIN RELATION TO 
GEOLOGY. 

Masqat; on account of its rainless climate and the presence of steep 
hiQs of serpentine rock only, presents an appearance . which is arid in the 
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extreme ; but there is reason to think that deep wells in the town basin 
would provide abundant water. Of two wells which exist one yields 
sweet, and the other slightly brackish water. 

In the littoral distinct of Batinah, from Masqat westwards to the Batinah. 
Ruus-al-Jibal promontory; good water is obtainable eveiy where by 
digging weHsj especially in the neighbom’hood of limestone hills of the 
^Oman series. 

The high; rocky, barren promontory of Ruus-al-Jibal, dividing the Eaus*al- 
Gulf of ^Oman from the Persian Gulf proper, is waterless; almost no Jibal. 
rain falls, and there is no probability of artesian wells being discovered. 

On the western side of the Ruus-al-Jibal promontory, along the coast Trucial 
of Trucial ‘Oman, weUs yield good water ; and it is probable that in most ’Oman 
places an abundant supply would be struck at 100 feet or less. 

The copious springs of Bahrain and Qatif are derived, without doubt, Bahrain^ 
from the highlands of Central Arabia. In the Bahrain islands great and Qatif. 
irregularity is observed in the quality of the water ; and of two wells 
sunk only a few yards apart one may yield brackish water and the other 
sweet. 


The water supply of places in the deltaic tract of the Shatt-al-^ Arab 
and Karun is good and plentiful 


Turkish 
TrSq and 
Persian 


Arabisti-n. 


Along the Persian coast as far to the south-east as the commencement Persian coast, 
of the Hormuz salt formation, that is to say at Bushehr and all other north- 
places west of 52°4 j 0' of longitude, wells are dug and generally yield western 
abundant water. The water is contained in the porous, horizontally 
stratified conglomerates of littoral or fluviatile origin^ which cover 
the whole plain between the hills and the sea, and it is believed to 
be held up by clays and marls of Miocene and Pliocene age ; it is derived 
from the rainfall of the lofty Pliocene hills inland of the coast. The 
water of Bushehr is drunk by natives, but in Europeans it is found to 
produce serious gastric disturbances; the prejudicial impurities may 
possibly be derived from basal gypsum beds of the Miocene series 
through which the water has passed, otherwise their presence is without 
obvious explanation. 


The Persian coast and islands to the east of longitude 52°40' are Persian 
o’enerally destitute of potable water, for the salt formation of the Hormuz coast, south- 
series, even when not visible, is not far beneath the surface, and the 
water from wells is consequently salt and undrinkable. These remarks 
apply to the coast between Bandar ^Abbas and Lingeh and to some dis- 
tance beyond them upon either side. The inhabitants of the tract in 
question are dependent on surface rain water collected in Biikehs or reser- 
voirs ; but, the rainfall being small, this source ^ of supply is -precarious, 
and the quality also often leaves much to be desired. 
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A^PENHIX C. 


THE PEARL AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL FISHERIES OF 
THE PERSIAN GULF.* 

Pearl fisting is the premier industry of the Persian Gulf ; it is, 
besides being the occupation most peculiar to that region, the principal or 
only source of wealth among the residents of the Arabian side. Were 
the supxdy of pearls to fail, the trade of Kuwait would be severely 
crippled, while that of Bahrain might — it is estimated — be reduced 
to about one-tifth of its present dimensions and the ports of Trucial 
^Oman, which have no other resources, would practically cease to exist ; 
in other words, the purchasing power of the inhabitants of the eastern 
coast of Arabia depends very largely upon the pearl fisheries. Annexure 
No, 3 to this Appendix shows that the number of boats employed in the 
industry is now about 4,500, and that the number of operatives person- 
ally engaged in pearling is over 74,000; moreover, in estimating the 
importance of the fisheries as a means of livelihood, the families of the 
operatives must be borne in mind, as well as the numerous capitalists, 
large and small, with their dependents, whose funds are invested in the 
industry. Annexures Nos. 1 and 2 supply further proof of the magnitude 
of the interests involved, for the value of the pearls exported from the 
Gulf, estimated in 1883 at i5300,000 and in 1866 at £400,000, was in 
1905-06 (at the lowest computation) £1,434,399 ; and to this figure must 
be added the value of the mother-of-pearl exported, which in earlier 
times was little or nothing, but in 1903-04 amounted to £30,439. 

The pearl fisheries have a political as well as a commercial aspect, 
and to that aspect we shall return after first considering the industry in 
a general hght. 


♦The older authorities are an article by Colonel D. Wilson in the J. G. S* 
Vol. Ill ; an article by Colonel L. Felly in the Tr. Bo. G. S., Yol. XYIII ; an article 
by Captain B. L. Durand in the Persian Gulf Administration Report for 1877-78 ■ 
an article in the same for 1886-86 by Colonel E, Mockler ; and the Persian Gulf 
Pilot, 1898, Colonel Mockler was the first to cope successfully with the technicalities 
of the pear trade. Statistics will be found in the annual Administration and 
Commercial Reports of the Persian Gulf Residency. The present article is founded 
partly on the preceding, but also to a large extent on reports made in 1906, 1906 and 
1907, by oaptain P. B, Prideaux, Political Agent in Bahrain, and by h’s assistant 
Mr. In am-d-Haqq, who rendered invaluable service ; by Captain S. G. Knox, Political 
Agent at Kuwait; by Mr, J. 0. Gaskin, Political Assistant, and by the (Kative) 
Residency Agents at Sh5r3ah and Lingeh. The acknowledgments of the writer are 
al.o due to Dr. N. Annandale of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Interestine side 
upon the subject of the Persian Gulf pearl fisheries by Professor 
® Ouster Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar 
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The pearl banks. 


The geological formation of the bottom of the Persian Gulf and the Extent and 
temperature and shallowness of its waters appear to be favourable in a 
high degree to the growth of the pearl oyster. 

The pearl banks which are known and actually worked occupy a very 
considerable proportion of the whole area of the Gulf, chiefly upon the 
Arabian side.*^ 

The line between which and the Arabian coast lie the bulk of the 
pearl banks— the line in fact which may be considered as marking their 
seaward limit on that side— begins near the coast of Trucial ^Oman a 
few miles to the west of Dibai Town, passes slightly to the north of the 
island of Sir Bu Na’air^ and then curves, at a distance of SO or 30 miles 
from the nearest land, round the promontory of Qatar and the Bahrain 
archipelago. Northwards of the Bahi^ain islands the belt formed by the 
banks diminishes in width, and it may be considered to end at Abu 
’Ali Island, though some banks of minor importance occur to the north 
even of that place. In the great bay between Trucial ^Oman and Qatar 
the depth of water averages from 10 to 15 fathoms^ but there are occa- 
sional deep places of 20 to 23 fathoms and many submarine knolls carry- 
ing only 3 to 9 fathoms; the last are the principal scene of pearling 
operations in this part of the Gulf. 

The pearl banks on the Persian side are found chiefly on the coast 
between Lingeh and Tahiri, and again in the neighboui’hood of Kharag 
Island, 

The largest and most productive of all the banks are situated on the 
Arabian side of the Gulf and are fished annually, the richest being those 
to the north and east of Bahrain : the banks off the Persian coast are 
poor as well as small, and are fished, at the present time, once in three or 
four years only. Pearl banks occur at all distances from land up to 70 
miles, and at all depths from a little below high water mark down to 18 
fathoms at least ; it is possible that they exist also in deeper and more 
central waters where the native divers are unable to reach them, and the 
Arabs believe that there are beds in inlets of the Euus-al-Jibal coast 
where the depths are 21 to 25 fathoms. 

The term for an ordinary level pearl bank is Hair (plm’ab Classification 
Hairat o)^ ), while oyster beds formed on the top of submarine®’’^ naure. 
mounds surrounded by deeper water are known as Najwat 
(singular, Najwah ). It is noteworthy that nearly every Hair 

appears to have been known from of old, whereas the Najwah is often of 
recent discovery and still bears the name of the finder. The best banks 
are considered to be those which are level, which are situated in clear 


#A list of the principal pearl banks in the Gulf will be found in Annexure l^To. 4 
to this Appendix, compiled by Lieutenant Hose, R. K., of H. M. S. " Redbreast/' 
Besides those mentioned there are many others which, though they have diitinctive 
names, are in reality only portions of the larger banks specified. 
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Varieties. 


and which consist of a fine whitish sand overlying coral j it is 
believed that a mixture of mud or earthy substance with the sand is detri- 
mental to the pearl, and that beds having this defect are liable to 
exhaustion, 

The oysters are not firmly attached to the bank on which they grow, 
but either lie loosely on the sand or adhere feebly to pieces of coral or 
seaweed. Sometimes they cling together in a mass, called Tabra^ 

^plural, Tabari )> nud it is said that such concretions are 

frequently pearl-bearing, and that the discovery of a single rich Tabn^ will 
frequently make good the failure of a boat during a whole season. * 


The pearl oyster, t 


The pearl-producing oysters of the Persian Gulf are of three kinds 
each yielding mother-of-pearl as well as pearls. 

The first sort or pearl oyster proper, called in Arabic Mahharah 

(plural, Mahhar , is the most prolific source of pearls; 

it is found all over the Gulf from a little beneath low water mark down 
to a depth of at least 18 fathoms. 

The second kind is the Zanniyah (pliual, Zanni ; it 

occurs chiefly m the waters on the coast between Ras-al-Khaimah and 
Ghubbat Ghazirah, where the largest specimens are found, but the finest 
in quality are obtained from the banks round the islands of Shaikh 
Shu^aib, Hindarabi and Qais ; this shell-fish is also common in the 
neighbourhood of the islands of Arzanah and Daiyinah. The Zanniyah 
is found at the same depths as the Mahhtoh, chiefly on hard muddy or 
shelly bottoms ; but the pearls which it produces are few and of inferior 
quality. 

The third variety is the Sadaifiyah (plural, Sadaifi ) 

which occurs chiefly round the islands of Shaikh Shu^aib, Hindarabi and 

* In Ceylon waters the oysters generally occur on hard bottoms called paars ; 
but they are aUo found on sand near paars, generally adhering to one another 
or to hard objects such as fragment of dead coral. A bnnoh of Ceylon oysters may 
coneist of 3 to 16 individuals, and as many as 4i generations may be represented in 
the same bunch. {Vide Herdraan's Eeport,) 

t In accordance with general usage the word “ oyster ” is employed throughout this 
article to describe a penrl-hnaring mollusc, but the term is not scientifically correct. 
The Hahharah belongs to the family Avicultdae and is more nearly related to the 
E'uropean mussel {Mytiluii than to the European oyster (Ostrea). The pearl 
“ oyster ” and the mussel both produce a byssus or bundle of tough threads by which 
they attach themselves to rock, etc., while the edible oyster has no byssus. According 
to one classification the Mahharah is Meleagrina vulgaris or Margaritifera 
vulgafis ; thn Zanniyah is Meleagrina margaritifera var. persica ; and the 
Sadaifiyah is Avicula macroptera : according to another the Mahharah is Melea- 
grina {Margaritifera) vulgaris \ \\se Zanni v ah is Avicula macroptera i the 
Sadaifiyah Me/ eagrina (Margaritifera) margaritifera See, however, an article 
by Mr. A. Galletly in th^ Proceedings of the Eoyal Physical Society of Edinburgh, 
XI, 1890*92. '^here is apparently considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the correct names of these molluscs. . . ■ 
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Qais, about Chiru^ at the islands of Das^ Qarnain and Zirko^ and 
off the coast of Euus-al-Jibal between Ras-al-Khaimah and Ghnbbat 
Ghazirah ; in its habitat the Sadaifiyah resembles the Zanniyah, for it 
frequents hard muddy or shelly bottoms in the same depth of water. 

The Sadaifiyah does not often yield pearls^ but those which it produces 
are ordinarily large and of fine quality. 

The laws which govern the growth of the oyster and the fluctuation Growth and 
of oyster colonies in the Persian Gulf are by no means ascertained f and variation of 
the causes in accordance with which the yield of pearls varies from 
season to season have not been investigated there as they have been in 
Ceylon. 

It is believed that the Mahharah increases steadily in horizontal 
diameter until the end of the second year, when it measures about 2 
inches, and that thereafter the rate of its growth diminishes j if 


• The^f olio wing facts in relation to the Ceylon pearl oyster, nearly all taken from 
Professor W, A. Herdman’s Beport on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries of the Gulf of 
Manaar, 1903-06, may be of interest to the general reader; it is, of course, uncertain 
how far they hold good of the pearl oyster of the Persian Gnlf. 

The pearl oyster is not hermaphroditic, and the sex of the individual, whether 
male or female, is permanently the same. The number of males and females is 
approximately equal, hut there may be a slight preponderance of males. The oyster 
is gregarious without! distinction of sex, and reproduction takes place by the emission 
of the generative products of male and female into the surrounding water where they 
commingle. Midsummer and midwinter are principal breeding seasons. 

Larval development takes place in the surface waters. The young oyster exists at 
first in a free-swimming condition, which may cease within 6 days of fertilisation of 
the e^^g, but is capable, it is believed, of being considerably prolonged ; during this 
period the rudiments of a shell are acquired. 

The next stage is that of ‘‘ spat attached as a rule to Algae, either rooted or 
floating, or to Zoophytes ’ but the animal, though now capable of fixing itself, is 
highly locomotive and can creep as much as an inch in a minute. This it does 
generally in an upward direction, probably from an instinct of avoiding sand ; nor is 
it, like the adult oyster, deterred from movement by light. The maximum diameter 
of the oyster may increase during the “ spat ” stage from *4 of a millimetre to i'6 
millimetres and upwards. 

The rate of growth of the animal during the first and second years of its life is 
shown to be rapid. In the third year growth becomes much slower, and in the fourth 
year still more slow ; but the thickness and weight of the shell continne to increase 
greatly even after the external measurements have become almost stationary. The 
oyster may be considered mature in its fourth year, when its diameter measured at 
right angles to the binge line is about 8^ inches ; it is at its best however in its 
fifth ; and it seldom, apparently, survives its sixth year. 

The food of the oyster consists of microscopic organisms, both animal and vege- 
table ; bnt, while silt, etc., is rejected after being formed into a small pellet, minute 
grains of sand and other nou-nutritious particles are sometimes swallowed. The natural 
position of the oyster is with the light orTess convex valve underneath and with the 
posterior edge of the shell elevated at an angle of about 20 degrees ; when undis- 
turbed it holds its shell slightly open with the lips about one^third of an inch apart. 
If placed with the under side uppermost the oyster turns itself over by a violent 
jerk from a retractile sucker or “ foot’* which it is able to protrude from its shell to 
as much as 2| inches. By“ means of this ‘‘foot ** the oyster is also able to travel, 
though slowly, from one place to another ; while the “ foot ’* is being advanced the 
valves of the shell are held widely open, and when it is retracted they are closed with a 
snap, a manoeuvre which aids considerably in the forward movement. An oyster has 
been known to progress 27 inches in this manner in 12 hours. The first care of -the 
oyster when it has attained a suitable position is to attach itself by a byssus or 
glutinous thread, generally of more than one strand, to some convenient object ; the 
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this rule be correct^ the majority of the bivalves brought to the surface 
by divers in the Persian Gulf are over two years of age^ and a large 
number are over three years. 

The movements of the oyster are entirely uncertain^ defying forecast i 
thus in the season of 1676 nearly every pearl boat in the Gulf was riding 
in the vicinity of the Shah Alum shoal and a magnificent haul of oysters 
was obtained in a very restricted area, while in the following year the same 
locality— contrary to the expectations of the divers — proved almost barren. 
It is known that in the Gulf the oysters sometimes suffer severely from 
submarine disturbances, accompanied by the emission of gases and bitu- 
minous products; this was notably the casein 1900, when the sea in 
places on the Arab banks was reddish and turbid and the oysters on some 
of the beds were found to be dead or diseased and produced no pearls. 

The notion that the Arabs feed the oyster beds at certain seasons of 
the year is erroneous ; nor is the oyster itself often eaten, except by the 
natives of Trueial ^Oman. 


^ Persian Gulf Pearls. 


The classical word for a pearl in Arabic is LulujJ^ (plural, Laali 

and in Persian Marwarid ; but the term in common use all over 

the Persian Gulf is Qum.ashah (plural, Qumash , 

byssus is formed of material secreted by a special gland and the foot is used to bring 
each strand, as it is moulded or cast, into contact with the point selected for 
fixation. The byssus hardens on contact with sea water, and its colour changes 
within 48 hours from a pale almost transparent yellow to an opaque and lustrous 
bronze-green. The animal can at any time let go the inner end of the byssua 
where the strands are fused into one, and it frequently does so when it is unable to 
find a place with which it is thoroughly satisfied ; a specimen under observation at 
Galle changed its position 7 times and formed a byssus no less than 8 times in a 
fortnight, the byssus on one occasion consisting of 9 strands. The adult oyster is 
very sensitive to light and shade, and will close up even in a depth of 9 fathoms in 
consequence of a shadow passing over the surface of’ the sea ; its movements, probably 
from fear of predaceous animals, are mostly performed during the hours of darkness, 
and are discontinued if an artificial light is brought to bear. 

The animal can release itself from a covering of sand not exceeding IJ inches, 
but, if buried to a depth of 3 inches, it is helpless and dies. The shifting of sand, 
caused by monsoon or storm currents, is undoubtedly the cause 'of many disasters to 
oyster colonies, and it was probably an important factor in the total disappearance 
from the Periya Paar in Ceylon, between March and November 1902, of a number of 
young oysters computed at no less than a hundred thousand millions. 

The principal enemies of the oyster are voracious fishes, chiefly rays and file- 
fishes, the former of which can apparently crush the shell of the adult oyster with 
their teeth ; boring gastropod mollusca ; boring sponges, which sometimes hone^momh 
the shell of the adult oyster so rendering it an easier prey for fi.sh ; boring worms ; 
starfishes ; lamellibranch mollusca, which smother the animal ; crabs and cuttle- 
fishes ; and, finally, associated animals such as corals, barnacles and sponges, which 
adhere to the shell and, mechanically or by competition for food, causer injury and 
even death. 

Other causes of mortality among oysters are overcrowding, which interferes with 
nutrition and growth ; also, possibly, the opposite evil of oyer-fishing by which the 
stock left for breeding may be, too greatly reduced. ’ Diseases due to parasites hut 
probably epidemic and assisted by overcrowding, also claim many victims.. 
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In the case of the Ceylon pearl oyster the cause of formation of the 
pearl is shown to be^ as a riile^ the secretion of nacreous matter within a 
cyst surrounding the body of a minute Cestode parasite, and in the case of 
the Persian Gulf oyster it is probably the same or analogous * The 
inhabitants of the Gulf still hold to the ancient superstition that the pearl 
is a drop of dew or rain^ which the oyster has taken in by rising to the 
surface of the sea at nighty or during a shower. 

To the technical classification of pearls in the Gulf we shall return 
later on j at present it is sufficient to observe that the natural distinctions 
are those of colour, shape, and specific gravity. W ith reference to colour 
it may be mentioned that black pear£ (by Arabs called dead pearls) 
of high value are seldom found ; snch as are obtained are usually dull and 

* The following data regarding pearl prodnctioii are extracted from Professol-* 
W. A. Herdman's Ue^ort on the JBearl Oijster Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar, 
1903-06; it is possible, however, that the factors in the process may not he in the 
Persian Gulf exactly the same as they are in Ceylon waters. 

The formation of a pearl in an oyster is not a natural or healthy, but on the 
contrary an abnormal and morbid occurrence. The cause of formation is not 
invariable ; but it is geuerally the intrusion of a minute parasite,— the opaque white 
globular larva of a Cestode worm. This Cestode as a rule belongs to the genus 
Tetrarhyncus \ its length, while it inhabits the body of the oyster, ranges from 
'07 to *53 millimetres. The life-bistory of this parasite is not yet fully determined ; 
but there is reason to think that it exists at first as a free-swimming larva in the sea, 
that it then makes its way into the oyster, that it subsequently passes into the file- 
fish which preys upon the oyster, and that it reaches its final and adult state in the 
shark or ray by which in its turn the file-fish is devoured. 

The Cestode on finding entrance into the body of the oyster becomes surrounded 
by a sac, which in some cases consists of connective tissue, and in others is epithelial; 
in some localities hardly an oyster is free from such cysts, and as many as 45 have 
been counted in an individual specimen. The formation of a pearl penerally takes 
place in one of these cysts, by the naoieous matter secreted by the interior walls of th® 
cyst being deposited around the larval parasite in the centre. Only about one cyst 
in a hundred is pearl-bearing, and such a cyst seems always to belong to the epithelial 
variety ; the chemical composition of the contained pearl, it has also been ascertained, 
resembles the nacreous lining of the shell, which is an epithelial product. The presence 
within the body of the oyster of epithelial cells (which must be derived from the 
epidermis of the mantle) is net yet fully explained : possibly the first cells of 
this kind are carried in along with itself by the burrowing parasite. Whether pearl 
formation commences before the death of the parasite or after is a point still undeter- 
mined. Cysts, both pearlhearing and uon-pearlhearing, occur in many positions 
throughout the viscera and mantle of the oyster. The honour of being the first to 
connect the formation of pearls with vermian parasites belongs to Dr, E. P. Kelaart 
of Ceylon who died in 1859. 

It should he clearly understood, however, that all pearls are not “ cyst pearls 
and that some are due to causes other than parasitic invasion. There are also 
muscle pearls, ” which are generally found in the muscular tissue of the oyster near 
the insertions of the levator and pallial muscles and have as a nucleus a “ calcospber- 
nle " or tiny calcareous concretion ; such pearls, when present, are usually numerous, 
and on one tcoasion 193 (of which 23 were visible to the naked eye) were found at the 
insertion of one levator muscle. Another variety is the “ ampullar pearl, formed 
between the shell and the mantle or in an external pouch (ampulla) of the latter. In 
this last kind the nucleus may he a grain of sand, or other inorganic particle ; hut 
such is rarely the case, and, out of some hundreds of pearls of all sorts examined in 
Ceylon, only 3 were found to have a nucleus of this nature. Nacreous excrescences or 
so-called ** blister pearls ” attached to the interior of the shell are due to -the irritation 
caused by boring animals which work through from the outside, or to the entrance 
otherwise of foreign bodies between the oyster and its shell ; hut these can hardly 
be consideied peaile. In some pearls no nucleus at all is discoveri^ble, 
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of an impure colonf; and they generally crack after a year or more. Parti- 
coloured pearls are not uncommon j they are mostly black or brownish, 
with white or bluish variegations. Besides pearls of spherical or pear- 
shaped formj symmetrical probably because they have^ developed in 
a soft medium, malformed pearls of various types occur in the Persian 
Gulf as they do elsewhere ; of these the commonest are the hemispherical 
^'button pearl/’ flattened on one side, perhaps by contact with the shell, 
and the hollow irregularly shaped blister pearl which is formed by the 
oyster as an internal defence after a boring parasite has succeeded in 
penetrating its shell. Small pearls generally, whether round or deformed, 
are denominated " seed pearls but this is an English term, and, as will 
he seen from Annexure No. 5, has no single Arabic equivalent. 

Pearls exceeding 30 grains Troy in weight are seldom obtained in 
the Persian Gulf, and the smaller sizes are numerous in proportion to 
their smallness. One of the finest Persian Gulf pearls on record was 
found in 1867 in 16 fathoms of water near the island of Shaikh Shu’aib; 
it was purchased by a merchant for 15,000 Qrans, was sold in Paris for 
about £s,000, and was eventually purchased by a Baniyah and brought 
to India to make an eye for an idol. Another fine pearl was that 
referred to in the paragraph on the political history of the Arabian pearl 
hanks. 

The experts of the Persian Gulf assert that the largest, whitest 
heaviest, and most perfect pearls are obtained in deep water, while the 
shallow beds, though prolific, yield pearls of less specific gravity and 
tinged invariably with a shade of some coloui’ ; this stain of colour they 
attribute to the influence of the light of the sun, and they hold that 
there is a tendency to distortion in pearls grown between islands and 
the mainland, and that deep water is favourable to perfect sphericity as 
well as to lustre and to the other qualities conferring value. The pearl 
fishers of the Persian Gulf are possessed by a patriotic belief in the 
superiority of the produce of their own seas ; and, estimating the fineness 
of pearls as they do by an imaginary number of coats, * they assign 
one only to the Karachi pearl, three to the Ceylon pearl, five to the Red 
Sea and Soqotrah pearl, and no less than seven to the ordinary pearl of 
the Persian Gulf, while fine pearls from Kharag have sometimes been 
described as having eight coats. 


Persian Gulf mother-of-pearl. 


As ^ has already been mentioned, mother-of-pearl is obtained from 
all the three hinds of pearl oyster that are found in the Persian Gulf ; 
but the most important producer of this substance, as well of the pearl 
itself, is the Mahharah variety of oyster. Mahharah shells weigh from 

pearl is formed in coneentrio layers, and a dull pearl can (it is said) some- 
time oe improved by stripping off one or more of the outer skins, but tbe several 
layers bear no relation to the “ coats ” of the Arabs. The “ coat ” is called Thob 
(plural, Athyftb ) • and, the greater the number of ** coats”, the greater is 

•upposed to be the power of the pearl to resist the effects of weather and climate.. 
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2i lbs. to 7| lbs, the hundred^ Zanni shells from 5 lbs. to 20 lbs. the 
hundred^ ani Sadaifi shells from a few ounces to 7 lbs. each. The shells 
of the Persian Gulf ^yst usually exhibit a dark colour like that of 
smoked pearl about the edges, and they are said to be easily distin- 
guishable from the silverdipped shells of India. 


Organisation and working of the pearl fisheries on the Arabian 

side. 

Having taken account of the physical data of the industry, we 
proceed to enquire into the manner in which it is organised and 
prosecuted. The persons actually connected with the fisheries may be 
divided into two classes, namely financiers and operatives. 

The money required to equip the pearl fleet for sea and to maintain * 
the crews while employed on boards is partly advanced from private 
means by those interested in the operations and partly borrowed from a 

special class called Musaqqams (plural, Musaqqamin ). 

The Musaqqam is generally a man of substance, but some Musaqqams, 
who have not sufficient capital of their own, conduct their business by 
meant of loans which they obtain for the season from wealthy Arab or 
Indian merchants at 10 to 25 per cent, interest. The manner in which 
the debts of operatives to financiers and of financiers to capitalists are 
adjusted will be described further on, but the different forms of contract 
prevalent among them are^ too numerous and too complicated to be 
detailed. Formerly the hold of the Musaqqam class upon the industry 
was very strong, and many boats were fitted out with their assistance ; 
but their position is no longer what it was, and their numbers are 
dwindling. In Bahrain, it is said, there are now only 3 Musaqqams 
(2 Baharinah and 1 a Sunni Arab), and not more than 10 per cent, of the 
Bahrain fleet have dealings with them. Once even Indian merchants 
did not despise the profession of Musaqqam. 

The general term for the pearl fishery is Ghaus (literally ciasseB of 
diving'^), and all the classes that take part in the active operations operatives, 
are included under the common denomination of Ghawawds 

(singular, Ghawwas ). 

The unit of organisation is the boat^s crew, and within this unit the 
chief personage is the Nakhuda (plural, Nawakhidah * or 

captain, in whom full authority and entire responsibility are vested. 

The Nakhuda is, in 7 or 8 cases out of 10, the owner of the boat which 
he commands ; but sometimes he is the hirer of the boat, or again he 
may he merely an employe of the boat owner. Next in importance to 
the Nakhuda are the Ghasah (singular, Ghais l/^) or Divers,” 
followed by the Siyub [singular, Saib ) or Haulere.”- One 
or more Eadhafah (singular, Badhif ) or extra hands are 
generally carried to assist' the haulers, and sometimes a W^aid 
(plural, Aulad ) or “apprentice is taken, whose dhty it is- to catch 

' ' im 
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cook, look after 'the pipes and coffee, and attend to other minor 

duties. ^ A L j 

The Ghasahj whose only work is to dive, are mostly poor Arabs and 
free negroes or negro slayes ; but Persians and Baluchis are also to be 
found among them, and, in recent years, owing to the large profits 
made by divers, many respectable Arabs have joined their ranks. The 
efficiency of a diver depends more on bis skill and daring than on the 
streno'th of his constitution,— the last being a point on which undue 
stress^has sometimes been laid by waiters upon pearling; and a slave 
diver who is not afraid to enter deep and muddy water contaimng 
weeds is ordinarily valued at considerably over Bs. 1,000. The Siyub, 
whose duties are merely to manage the boat and to lower and pull up 
the divers, are usually landsmen or ex-divers whom age or other causes 
have obliged to abandon diving. 

The total crew of a pearl boat varies from 10 to 40 men, the average 
number being about 16 for the whole Gulf. The number of the Ghasah 
is generally less than that of the regular Siyub in the same boat, standing 
to% in a propoi-tion of 10 1o 11, 12 or even more; the reason of this 
arrangement is that, if a diver were to be thrown out of work for want 
of a hauler, the loss would be greater than the expense of carrying a few 
extra Siyub. These extra Siyub, who must not be confounded with the 

Eadhafah, are called Jalalis or Sitters (singular, Jallas 
Boats. gQrtg of boats are now used for pearling, even jolly-boats being 

in these days fitted out for the purpose, but the majority are Sambuks ; 
and after the Sambuk come, in order of frequency, Batils, Baqarahs and 
Shu'^ais. A pearl boat of the largest dimensions, to carry 40 men, costs 
Ks. 30,000 or more to construct and fit out. 

Seasons. - There were formerly, and are still, two recognised seasons for the 
conduct of pearling operations at sea ; but their incidence has changed 
in recent times. 

Thirty years ago the earlier season was the Ghaus-al-Bard I 
or Cold Diving which began at the middle of April and continued 
for 40 days. During the Ghaus-al-Bard the operations were confined to 
shallow water, and the coldness of the sea obliged the divers to work in 
alternate half-hour shifts. 

The next, which has always been the principal season and is called 
the Ghaus-al-Kabir^^l or Great Diving formerly began in 
June after the end of the Shamal and lasted till the end of September ; 
now, however, it begins at the middle of May and continues for 130 days, 
that is until about the middle of September; the beginning of this season 

U) 

is known as the Eakbah, and the end as the QuffalJlij or Closing.^’ 
The times of beginning and ending of the Ghaus-al-Kabir are not exactly 
fixed, and they are liable to be affected by the month of Ramadhan, when 
it falls in the hot weather, as diving is prohibited during the fast. In 
1906 the Ghaus-al-Kabir of the Bahrain fleet lasted from the 16th of 
May to the 18th of September, with an interval of 6 days which began 
on the 22nd of August. 

w 

The second season is now the Raddah or Return,^^ which 
commences a few days after the conclusion- of the Ghans-al-Kabir and 
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is of about weeks^ duration, In 1906 tbe Raddah of the Bahrain 
fleet began on the ^Oth of September and ended on the 14th of October ; 
and in that year the Bahrain and Kuwait fleets closed the season about the 
same time^ — later than the Qatar fleet, but earlier than that of Irucial 
^Oman, which had delayed in putting to sea at the beginning of the season. 

Besides the seasons of pearling at sea, there is also a winter season 

w 

for shore operations known as the Mujannah In the Mujannah 

the fishery is conducted chiefly by wading in the shallows along the 
coast when the tide is out, and those who take part in it ordinarily 
return to their homes at night The pearls obtained in the Mujannah 
are ordinarily small and discoloured; nevertheless the magnificent 
specimen which gave rise to a dispute mentioned further on in the 
political history of the pearl fisheries was found by a wader of Kumzar. 

It may be noted here that a number of Kuwait, Bahrain and Trucial 
^Oman pearlers now visit the Ceylon banks in winter, instead of devoting 
themselves to ordinary deep-sea fishing at home, as was formerly the 
rule ; the Government records do not show this practice to have prevailed 
earlier than 1889. Large boats in the Pertian Gulf belonging to 
enterprising owners are sometimes sent away from the home fisheries to 
those of Soqotrah and the Red Sea, where they remain continously for 
as much as two consecutive seasons, and return with Zanni and Sadaifi 
shells as well as pearls. This seems to be an old custom, and the season of 
1885 is recorded as having been a successful one in the Red Sea ; but, 
since the Italian Government began to tax pearl boats fishing in Eritrean 
waters, the Red Sea venture has become less popular than it formerly was. 

The pearl fishers, who till recently had neither charts nor compasses Modus 
but are now generally provided with the latter, are extremely expert in operandu 
finding their way to any bank they may desire to reach, and are generally 
able fco make a direct voyage thither ; they are guided, not only by the 
sun and stars and by bearings from the land when-in sight, but also by 
the colour and depth of the sea and by the nature of the bottom. Some 
Nakhudas select the banks which most generally yield a fair return, and 
stay on them for the season ; other commanders, of a more sanguine or 
less methodical temperament, remain on the move and change the scene of 
their operations every few days. In the choice of a bank the Nakhuda 
is limited by the powers of his divers ; 8 fathoms is an ordinary depth, 
and 1 2 is perhaps the greatest at which work can he carried on without 
discomfort ; boats with good divers, however, will work on banks carry- 
ing 14 fathoms. There are men who can negotiate 16 fathoms of 
water, but the strain at this depth is too great to be endured long, even 
by the strongest, and fatal accidents sometimes occur in working at 
such a level.^ 

On the banks diving is carried on every day during fine weather ; 
work begins an hour after sunrise and ceases an hour before sunset. 

The interval between the early morning prayer and the commeilcemetit 
of diving is spent by the crew in opening the oysters collected oli the 
previous day. This is done with crooked knives called Mufaliq 

* In Ceylon waters 9 fathoms is the oi dinary limit of the local diver. Individ oais 
are found who can manage from 11 to 15 fathoms ; but they can only bring up what 
they happen to find near them* and in the case of 15 fathoms they come up exhamted 
(see Professor Hardman’s Be^pori), 
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(singidar, M\ifliqali ) under the personal superintendence o£ the 

Nakhuda^ who takes charge of the pearls as they are extracted^ and 
registers their weights and descriptions at such intervals as he considers 
necessary. Of the shells^ only the best—that is to say some S or 4 
per cent, of the whole — are kept, and the remainder are returned to 
the sea along with the juvenile oysters, the latter unopened but unlikely, 
it is believed, to survive a separation of 16 hours on the average from 
their native element. The process of opening the oysters is unpleasant, 
owing to the smell and to the insects which it sometimes attracts. 

The diversj before they commence operations for the day, are allowed 
a light meal of half a "pound of dates and a few cups of coffee each. 
Once they have entered the water, work is continued without intermis- 
sion until Dhuhr (in the pearling season about 1-SO or 2 p.m.) when it 
is suspended for prayers, a few cups of coffee, and an hour^s rest j nor is it 
again interrupted, after being resumed in the afternoon, until the 
approach of evening. Soon after Maghrib or evening prayers the 
divers take a substantial meal of fish, rice and dates, and then, after a 
little smoking and coffee-drinking, retire to rest for the night. 

The Ghais, before entering the sea, strips off his clothes, places a pair 
of horn pincers called Fatam (plural, Aftamah ) on his 

nose to compress his nostrils, plugs his ears with cotton-wool, or bees' 
wax, and puts on leather finger-stalls, called Khabat laAiS. (singular, 
Kbabatah ) to protect his fingers from abrasions ; he also 

attaches a small bag or Diyin (plural, Diyain ) of coir 

matting to bis person, by hanging it round his neck or fastening it to his 
waist. To aid him in his descent he has a stone or lead sinker weighing 
10 to 14 lbs, ,• this is fastened to a rope called Zaibal (plural, 

Ziyabil ), having above the weight a noose, in which the diver 

places his foot and so is lowered to the bottom of the sea ; a second 
rope, called Ida (plural Ayadi ), is fixed to 

his girdle and is u«ed to raise him to the surface again. On reaching the 
bottom the diver removes his foot from the noose in the Zaibal, which is 
immediately hauled up bj^ his attendant Saib, and proceeds to grope his 
way along the bottom with one hand and one foot, using the second foot 
to propel himself and the disengaged hand to collect oysters within his 
reach, and place them in the Diyin. It is said that the oysters are gener- 
ally found open-mouthed, but close up when approached. ‘When he 
cannot hold bis breath any longer, the diver signals to the Saib by 
jerking tbe Ida to which he clings, and is immediately pulled up to the 
surface and relieved of the shells he has brought. The shells gathered 

by a Ghaas in a single plunge or Tabbah (plural, Tabbat old ) 

generally number from 3 to 20 ; sometimes however he returns entirely 
empty-handed. The time occupied by the plunge is usually from 40 to 
T 5 seconds, but only a few divers can remain below water for more than 
one minute.* In the intervals between plunges, the Ghais, unless the sea 
is rough, rests in the water, supporting himself by an oar or by a rope 
which hangs over the side of the boat. Tbe same diver will make as 

• -In Ceylon it was observed that few divers remained more than minutes 
below, and that none reached 2: minutes ; 16 oysters was apparently an ordinary 
number for a direr to bring up with him. 
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tnany as 50 plunges in a day if the weather is favourable^ but only 10 or 
20 if the water is cold, Ifc is rarely that a diver is attacked by a shark 
(Jarjur or dogfish (Kalb-al-Bahr ) ; but in 1900 an 

unusual number of sharks made their appearance oS the banks and 
attacked nearly 30 divers, two of whom were killed under water, while 
others were rescued in a precarious condition. The diver sometimes 

suffers from the stings of the devil-fish or Htomah ^ and when 

there are many of these about he wears a long white shirt to protect 
him from their embraces. The exertion of diving is g^reatly increased 
by the existence of a current, and, where currents prevail, the diver is 
frequently floated away to a distance from the boat, and comes up 
much exhausted ; in such places a long rope is allowed to trail from the 
boat, to which the Ghais can swim on reaching the surface and be hauled 
in by the Saib. 

Here it may be mentioned that the occupation of diving, though a 
severe form of labour and fatiguing at the time, is not considered by 
those engaged in it to he particularly injurious to the health, and that 
it is practised even by old men ; on the other hand, it undoubtedly gives 
rise, in some cases, to diseases of the respiratory system and to deafness. 
A common ailment among divers is a skin disease, to guard against 
which those who are liable to it occasionally rub themselves before going 
to sleep with a decoction, called Jaft , from the inner shell of the 
Persian acorn.* Senna leaves and a few other common drugs are carried 
by pearling boats ; but, in case of serious illness, recourse is generally 
had, whatever the nature of the symptoms, to actual cautery with a hot 
iron. 


Social life, customs and discipline on the Arabian pearl banks. 


Social life on the hanks is confined to the hours of the evening, when 
the Nakhudas and their crews visit friendly boats to enjoy coffee, wafer 
cakes and tobacco, and to compare notes of their proceedings. During 
the season a small bazaar is formed on Dalmah Island for the sale of 
supplies, and Taw washes or petty dealers and Musaqqams come there 
to buy pearls and recover debts. 

* Dr. S. J. TkomB, M.D., of the American MisBion Hospital, Pahraiu, writes : — 
“ It has been my observation that pearl-divers are prone to disease of the respiratory 
system tbat may be caused by over-distention of the lungs and pressure, such as 
haemorrhage and pulmonary emphysema, also to deafness from perforation of the 
ear'^drnm, and to various forms of aural catarrh ; hut, with the method used by the 
divers here, not to ** paralysis and cramp*’. In six years of experience here I have 
not seen a case of paralysis due to diving. There is a peculiar skin disease among 
divers and all classes that spend most of their lives in the sea such as the fi^ermeu 
and boatmen. The skin takes on a glazed appearance and breaks out in small 
postules which generally heal in a few weeks without treatment if they do ^not gO’ 
into the salt water during this time, hut I have never found a treatment that influ- 
enced the disease perceptibly where the patient pursued his occupation in the sea 
water. I believe the divers do use the deooctaon mentioned (Jafty sometimes, and it is* 
difficult to say of how much value it is as a prcph^rlactic ; but it spcms-to have httlcy 
if any, curative effect when the disease is once established 
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On fehe occasion of a TabraK'being discovered by a diver he receives 
a new suit of clothes from the Nabhuda, and the rest of the crew too 
become entitled to receive a present. A man also who finds a good pearl in 
opening the oysters is specially rewarded. Quarrels are of rare occurrence 
on the pearling ground, and the boats even of hostile tribes may be seen 
peacefully anchored within a few cables^ length of one another. 

The boats of each district form a fleets with one of the Nakhudas, 
appointed before sailing by the Shaikh of the district, as its Admiral. 
The principal duty of the Admiral is to fix the day for cessation of work 
and retmn to port* No diver is willing to remain on the banks longer 
than his fellows, and the premature departure of even one boat, however 
successful it might have been, would probably bring about a strike of 
ail the divers from the same district remaining on the banks ; conse- 
quently no boat is permitted to leave until the Admiral has hoisted the 
signal for departure, and boats that reach home before the return 
of the Admiral are, in the absence of a sufficient excuse, severely dealt 
with by the Shaikh to whose jiudsdiction they belong. A boat which 
returned to Kuwait prematurely in September 1905 was at once sent 
back to the fishery. Most crews, however, pay one or more brief visits 
to port in the course of the season to see their families, to take in pro- 
visions and to clear off the barnacles which have collected on the sides 

of the boats ; in Bahrain one such interval is simultaneously observed 
. «> 
by all boats, under the name of Saifiyah , 


division of profits in the pearl fishery on the Arabian side. 


, On retmn from the banks the Nakhuda, if financed by a Musaqqam, 
is bound to hand over to his creditor the whole take of pearls, and all the 
shells brought home, at a rate previously arranged which varies from 15 
to 20 per cent, below market value. This discount of 15 to 20 per cent, 
constitutes, in the case supposed, the profit of the Musaqqam ; and the 
price of 80 to 85 per cent, of value paid by the Musaqqam is divided 
among the owner, Nakhuda, and crew of the boat. The N akhuda is 
not however precluded from disposing of the pearls and shells to a third 

party, provided that the price he obtains will enable him to discharge 
his obligations to the Musaqqam, and that the Musaqqam is himself not 
willing to give so much ; and, as in practice the Musaqqam is generally 
unwilling or afraid to bid against the Tajir or professional pear] 
inerchant, the Nakhuda frequently sells to a merchant. In the 
division of what remains after the claims of the Musaqqam, if any, have 
been satisfied, the owner of the boat receives one-fifth of the whole ; the 
cost of the rations supplied to the crew during the season is next deducted 
for repayment to the person by whom it was advanced ; and the balance 
is then divided up among the operatives, the N akhuda and each Ghais 

^ Here we give only the rules for a Khalawi qj. ordinary boat; but there is a 
special y organised boat calM *AmII, in which the rule of distribution is different 
bee Annexnre No. 6 under Dibai/’ 
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or diver receiving S shares, each Saib or hauler 2, and each Eadhii or 
extra hand 1 ; the Walaid or apprentice is not entitled to a share. The 
Nakhuda, besides commanding the boat, may also own her, and may 
himself take part in the work of diving : in this case he will be 
remunerated not only as a Nakhuda, but also as an owner and a diver in 
addition. 


Financial regulations of the pearl fishery on the Arabian side* 


Pearling operations having been carried on in the past very largely 
with borrowed capital and being still to a] considerable extent so financed, 
it is not surprising to find that the industry is governed by stringent 
customs as to debt, which have the force of law and hre steadily enforced 
by local tribunals. 

To make the situation intelligible it should be explained that many Prevalence oi 
Nakhudas, especially those who are not owners of boats, owe more than debt, 
they can pay to their Musaqqams on account of the expenses of fitting out 
and provisioning their vessels and of retaining the services of capable divers 
by giving them money advances ; also that even those Nakhudas who are 
Khali or free from debt are often in a precarious position, inasmuch 
as they* are responsible for the debts due from their divers to Nakhudas by 
whom the divers may have been previously employed. In a similar way, 
and even more generally, the divers are indebted to their N akhudas for 
advances, and, being an extravagant class, the amounts which they have 
borrowed are often large and in some cases reach so high a figure as 
Bs. 3,000 a diver ; yet, in the stress of competition which now prevails, the 
N akhudas dare not refuse advances to their divers, even in the ofi-season, 
in case they should desert them and take service elsewhere. In view of 
their own financial responsibilities and of the probability that the whole 
debt due by a diver may be lost in event of his death, N akhudas are 
extremely careful in the choice of their Ghasah. It is evident that, 
under such a system of finance and in such a society as have been 
described, the rights of lenders can only he safeguarded by rules of an 
exceedingly drastic character. 

The Nakhuda, as we have already stated, is obliged, iai certain Musaqqams 
circumstances, to transfer the whole of the season^s take to his Musaqqam and 
at a rate equal to about four-fifths of its market value ; should he Nakhudas. 
disregard this obligation and dispose of his pearls to any other person, 
the purchaser becomes liable to the Musaqqam for the amount of the 
Nakhuda's debts, even if they exceed the value of the pearls which he 
has bought. 'J’he iVi usaqqam, on the other hand, has the right to abrogate 
his connection with the Nakhuda at any time, if he finds it to Ms 
interest to do so j and, should the Nakhuda, when this occurs, he unable to 
pay his debts, the Musaqqam may insist on the sale of the Nakhuda^s 
boat, if he owns one, after which the divers belonging to the boat may 
be engaged by new masters, on payment to the insolvent Nakhuda of the 
debts which stand against their names in his books : the house and 
other property of the Nakhuda, however, are exempt from seizure^ unless 
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specially included as security in the agreement between himself and the 
Musaqqam. There is^ however; an alternative to these severe measures 
and; except in the case of wilfully defaulting NakhudaS; it is almost 
invariably preferred by the Salifat-al-Ghaus^ — a tribunal presently to 
be mentioned ; it consists in the fixing of annual instalments for the 
discharge of the debt; and; when this has been done by a decree of the 
Salifat-al-Ghans and a paper has been given by the Musaqqam to the 
Nakhiida stating the amount of the debt and of the annual instalment; 
the Nakhuda is free to form relations with another Musaqqam. In the 
event of his finding a patron; the new Musaqqam by whom he is 
entertained becomes liable to the former Musaqqam for the regular 
payment of the annual instalments and so continues as long as the 
Nakhuda remains in his service; and the debts of the original Musaqqam 
must be discharged in full before the new Musaqqam can claim repayment 
of any which may have become due to himself; but the second Musaqqam 
enjoys a priority over any third or later Musaqqam similar to that 
which the first Musaqqam possesses in regard to himself. 

The obligations of divers to Nakhudas are similar, that is to say, 
no diver may leave the service of a Nakhuda to whom he 
owes anything; and, if a diver violates this rule, the new Nakhuda by 
whom he is entertained is held responsible to the old Nakhuda for the 
whole amount of the debts due to the latter by the diver. 

The Musaqqam, it should be noted, is not bound to dispose of his 
pearls to the merchant from whom he may have borrowed money for his 
operations. 

The miles just described are enforced in every Arab principality by a 
tribunal known as the SMifat-ahGhans or ‘^Diving Court.'^ 

This tribunal is not a permanent institution but is constituted, when 
required; by the Shaikh of the principality, who appoints one or mol*e 
men— generally Nakhudas of repute who are well versed in the usages 
of the pearl fisheries— to compose it and act as judges. Before this 
tribmial the Musaqqam, the Nakhuda and the diver all stand on an equal 
footing j and by its decision they are absolutely bound. The SMifah does 
not itself administer oaths, and, when an oath is necessary, the parties are 
sent before a Qadhi in order that it may be taken. 


Spocial financial features of the fishery on the Persian side. 


We have now dealt fully with the finance and working of the 
Arabian pearl fisheries ; but, though many Persian boats take part in 
the operations there and the manner of prosecuting the industry is 
much the same upon both. coasts of the Gulf, it is advisable, before 
passing on to consider the tmde in pearls as distinguished from the 
business of procuring them, that we should take note of cei'tain 
differences which prevail upon the Persian side. 

On that -side the fishery -is less highly organised, than -on the 
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Arabian^ the reason doubtless being tbat the banks are fewer; poorer^ 
and more scattered ; but the system of finance; the classes of operatives; 
the seasons and methods of fishing, the customs of the industry, and the 
manner in which the last are enforced are apparently much the same as 
in the Arabian fishery. The boats used, however, are smaller, sometimes 
carrying no more than four men besides the Nakhuda ; and in the 
matter of the division of profits there are certain differences, for the 
share of a diver and that of a hauler are here, as a rule, the same. On 
the Persian side, sailors and other extra hands are either paid monthly 
wages or are remunerated otherwise under a special arrangement. In 
Persia the money-lender corresponding to the Arabian Musaqqam, 
from whom a Nakhuda may have taken an advance, is entitled to 
purchase the season^ s take at its full market value only, valuation being 
made by assessors ; and, if he does so and if the Nakhuda is in need of 
further funds through the value of the pearls not exceeding the amount 
of his debt to the money-lender, the latter will give the Nakhuda a 
further advance and the Nakhuda will be bound to continue in his service. 
If, however, the money-lender foregoes his right to take over the pearls, 
the Nakhuda is entitled to sell them himself, and should he, after doing 
so, be unable to discharge his debt to the money-lender, the latter will 
have a personal claim against him only, and will have no power to attach 
his boat or to detain the divers from service elsewhere. 

At Kharag Island the fishery is carried on under altogether 
exceptional conditions. There the operations are conducted^ under the 
supervision of the local Zahit by small boats carrying, as a rule, in 
addition to the Nakhuda who is almost always the owner, only two. divers 
and two haulers. The crew receive pecuniary advances from the Nakhuda 
at the beginning of the season, but they are not supplied by him with 
food, for they live on shore and go to work at 8 o^clock in the morning, 
returning to their homes for the night. The day^s take is brought every 
evening to the Zabit, who seals it up and returns it to the Nakhuda for 
custody. At the end of the season the whole catch is divided between 
the Khan of Hayat Davud and the operatives, in the proportion of one- 
^ fourth and three-fourths respectively ; or the Nakhuda may, if he pleases, 
retain the whole on paying to the Khan one-fourth the value of the pearls 
15 per cent, of the same, and to the divers and haulers their proper 
shares,^ Among the operatives about one-fourth goes to the Nakhuda as 
owner of the boat, and the balance is divided among the divers and haulers 
as it is upon the Arabian side, that is, in the proportion of three sh&es to 
each diver and two to each hauler ; but here the Nakhuda, if he takes 
an active part in the fishing, is reckoned as a Saib only and not as a 
Ghais. 


The trade in pearls. 


We are now in a position to consider the manner in which the produce 
of the fisheries is disposed of. 


* See also statement on page 2389 from a different source. 
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Markets. Until so recently as 190^ Manamah and Lingeli were the only pearl 

malts of importance in the Persian Gulf ; the former drew to itself all the 
trade of the middle^ the latter that of the lower Gulf, Lately 
however^ in consequence of the stringency of the Persian Customs at 
Lingeh and of the extension of steamer communication to the free port of 
Dibaij the trade of Lingeh has been in a large measure transferred to Dibai^ 
and the transfer bids fan to become complete and permanent. The great 
bulk of the pearls from Bahrain^ Lingeh and Dibai are exported to 
Bombay where they are classified for despatch to European and other 
markets; but some are sent to Baghdad. The Baghdad market favours 
the white pearl and takes a large proportion of the small seed pearls. 
Yellow pearls find a sale in India and Turkey; and indifierent and bad 
pearls are disposed of in Persia; where they are used to ornament articles 
of male and female atthe. 


Dealers. dealer of the Persian Gulf is either a Tajir 

(plural, Tujjar ) or a Tawash jsy. (plural Tawawist 

_ )• Of these the Tajir is a wholesale merchant, whose 

business is brought to his door, who makes his purchases for cash, and who 
has dii-ect relations with Bombay ; the Tawwash, on the other band , is a 
petty merchant who must go in seai’ch'’of his trade, who obtains his 
pearls on shore by payment of cash or from the fleets at sea in exchange 
for provisions, and who invariably resells his ac<inisitions to a Persian 
Gulf Tajir. The Tajir is brought into relations with the Tawwash (or 

in some eases with the Miisaqqam) by an agent or Dallal jlo, who 
receives commission from both sides, but is generally, it would seem, of 
more service to the Tajh- than to the Tawwash. A number both of the 
Tajir and Tawwash class are Indians, and the number of India-p Tajirs 
has mereased in recent years, while that of Indian Tawwashes has not 
dimimshed ; nevertheless, in both grades of the profession, Arabs have 
multiplied more rapidly; audit is estimated that three-fourths of the 
eutire trade is now iu Arab hands. 


Assortmp^t on Sue pearls, which we may take to be those of 

and vSL t are bought and sold singly, and there is no 

of pearls. ^eco^s^ method of assessing their value; but the intermediate and 
smaller sizes, which form the staple of the pearl trade, change hands in 
larger or smaller quantities, and their valuation, dependent as it is on 
considerations of size and weight as well as of colour and shape, is a 
process which demands some technical knowledge.* 

Size. Medium pmls are assorted with reference to size by being passed 

through a senes of perforated bowls, called Tus y.;!. (singnlan ^asah 
), which are made of brass or copper and fit into one another, so as 
to form a nest or pile. To assist them in their private operations, some 
pearl dealers keep- sets of as many as 46 howls, veiy finely graduated in 


*With the remarks -which follow may be oomparei the section -• 
olasaifioatioa of Pearls ' (in Ceylon) in Professor Herdman’s Report. 


Native 
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regard to the size of their perforations ; but the standard set, used in 
ordinary transactions, is composed as follows : — 


Name of "bowl. 

Diameter of the 
perforations in 
decimals of an incli. 

Ras \ 

u-b 

or “ Head.'’ ^ 

00 

Batn N 

or “Belly.” j 

•15 

Eas-adh-Dhail 'N 

or “ Upper Tail." J 

•13 

Hadrijat-adh-Dhail | 

or Lower Tail "j ' 

also called Rsbi’ah 

Fourth." 

•11 


The largest pearls which pass through the perforations in the last of 
these 4 bowls are called Khamisah or Fifth but of 

these the minimum diameter has not been ascertained. The smallest 
pearls retained in the Ras bowl weigh on the average, it is said, about 
6*20 grains Troy each. The finest Ras pearls are called Naqwah yii ; 
but this is a class, not a size. 

Wholesale purchases of pearls from Nakhudas by Tawwashes and 
others are, as a rule, made chiefly by size. In this case, after the 
Nakhuda has removed any specially fine pearls which he wishes to 
dispose of by the Chau, as hereinafter explained, the rest are assorted into 
Ras, Batn and Dhail, and change hands in the lump at a rate previously 
arranged of so many Tumans per Mashhad Mithqal. The Tuman, it 
should be explained, is a fluctuating unit of pecuniary value, sub-divided 
into 100 Muhammadis and depending, in its relation to actual currency, 
upon the variations of the pearl market ; it is a peculiarity of its use that 
the rate for Batn and Dhail pearls is always ^ and J respectively, weight 
for weight, of whatever may be fixed for those of Has size. The 
Mashhad Mithcjal of the pearl trade appears to be the same tl ing as the 
ordinary Bahrain Mithqal (see next footnote) and weighs therefore about 
444 grains Troy ; it is sub-divided into 20 Daniqs , (plural, 

Dawaniq Habbahs , (plural, Habbat 

m 

oUjx ), 

The ordinary pearl, after being purchased from an operative by size, 
usually passes from one dealer to another on a more precise kind of 
estimate based upon weight. 
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Chau. 


Rates. 


The unit m the dealer’s system is called a 

i,a.l )■ and it should be clearly understood that this Chau, though 

derived from a weight, is not itself a weight Chaus ^e of 4 kinds 
obtained by an identical process from the 4 different Mithqals which 
follow : — 

Bahrain MithqSl * =160 grains Troy. 

Qatar do. ^ =160 do. do. 

Bombay do. =74 do. do. 

Poona do. =68f do. do. 


Ill each ease the mimber of Chaus in a pearl is found by squaring the 
weight (in Mithqals) of the pearl and multiplying the result by 330, 
Thus let c be the number of Chaus and m the number of Mithqals, then 

cz=:m* X 380 


and the result (c) will be in Bahrain, Qatar, Bombay or Poona Chaus 
according as the weight of the pearl was expressed lu Bahrain, Qatar, 
Bombay or Poona Mithqals. One Bahrain Chau, it should be observed 
is approximately equal to 4 Bombay Chaus j for, let m be the weight of 
the pearl in Bahrain Mithqals, then its weight in Bombay Mithqals is 
> V m, and it follows that the number of Bahrain Chaus m the pearl m 
question is to the number of Bombay Chaus in the same as 330»i» is 
to 330 X {'A'* m)* that is as 1 is to 4^- Iii the same manner it may 
be demonstrated that 1 Qatar Chau represents approximately the same 
quantity of pearl substance as 4| Bombay Chaus. 

Both Arab and Indian dealers have rules of thumb for the convenient 
calculation of Chaus from weights, but both classes have recourse by 
preference to ready reckoners in Arabic and Gujarati which are obtainable 
feom Bombay. The (simplified) Arab rule is : Express the weight of the 
pearl in Habbabs (of which there are 66 to the Babmin or Qatar 
Mitbqal), square the number of Habbabs, increase the result by 1 per 
cent., and divide by 100. The (simplified) Indian rale is: Express the 
weight of the pearl in Eattis t (of which there are 24 to the Bombay or 
Poona Mitbqal), square the number of Eattis, multiply by 66 and divide 
by 96. Algebraic analysis will show at once that both of these roles are 
virtually the fundamental rale 

cszm* X 380 

thi’own into a difierent form. 

The Chau, to whichever category belonging, is divisible in the first 
instance into 100 Dukrahs (plural, Duwakir yij*) ). In the case 
of the Arab Chau each Dukrah is again resolvable into 100 Mazur 
while in the case of the Indian Chau the Dukrah consists of 16 Badams 
J.I 0 J aud the Badam of 16 Visvasis . 

When the number of Chaus in a pearl has been ascertained it only 
remains,.in order to determine its value, to apply the, market rate per 

• These are noth exceptional weights and ave called SOrati 
ordinary Bahrain and Qatar MithqSla (the former called also Mashhad MithqSl) ate 
much heavier, being equal respectively to 6 and 7 Bombay Mithqals, but they are not 
seed in Chau calcuhitions. _ - 

t The Baty again is composed of 4 DSus, the Dfin of 4 Anahs and the Annh of 
pp-hrahs. - , • 
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Chan of the class to which it belongs. A table of the principal 
classes -which are distinguished from one another chiefly by colour 
and shape, — will be found in Annexure No. 5 to this Appendix, together 
with the rates for each class which prevailed in Bahrain in 1906. It 
should be noted that these rates furnish but a rough guide to the dealer, 
for they are in the form of maxima and minima only, and the actual rate 
for a particular pearl is determined by considerations of skin or purity 
and orient,'^ or lustre, which cannot be reduced to a formula. These 
rates are subject to change, and there is no doubt that during the last 
half century they have risen enormously; between 1852^-53 and 1877-78 
they doubled, and since 1877-78 they have more than doubled again.t 

Some experts, generally sea-going Tawwashes, profess a power to of the 
distinguish roughly the depth of water and even the particular neighbour- pearl dealer, 
hood from which a pearl shown to them may have been obtained ; thus 
they assert that pearls from the banks near Bahrain are marked by 
greater lustre, and those from banks further northward by greater 
solidity.'^ However this may be, the power to discriminate at a glance 
between pearls of different Aqsam ^4^31 (singular, Qism ^ ) or classes 
is possessed by all merchants ; and, such being the case, it is evident that 
the success of the individual trader depends chiefly on his power to appraise 
the relative fineness of pearls belonging to the same class, — an operation 
in which, as we have already remarked, there are no rules to assist his 
judgment. 

The merchant, even when otherwise illiterate, is ordinarily a 
clever mental arithmetician and benefits by the fluctuations of market rates 
and by the discrepancies of the weighing appliances in use in the Gulf. 

In Annexure No, 6 we have given the market rates per Bombay Chau 
only, but there are also market rates for the Bahrain, Qatar, and Poona 
Chaus, and, as these are not always in strict proportion, it is sometimes 
possible to buy cheap and sell dear by purchasing pearls according to one 
of these measures and disposing of them according to another ; conse- 
quently a merchant who is versed in all the systems, and provided with 
the means of working by each, has a great advantage over a man who 
understands and practises only one of the four. The difference of 
weights in the Gulf is possibly a source of profit to some dealers of the 
less scrupulous kind, who pay attention to the discrepancies but a 
dealer detected in the use of false weights forfeits public confidence, and 
opportunities for individual frauds are few, because a seller does not 
often part with his pearls until they have been weighed and priced by a 

t Unleas “ Ikbrain Chau in Captain Durand’s report is an error for Bombay 
Chau ” the increase has been extraordinary. Assuming first that there is no mistake 
in the report we find that the average rate for the Yakah Baidha class in 1877 was 
Rs. 46 per Bahrain Chau or Rs. 11^ per Bombay Chau, whereas in 1906 it was 
Rs. 326 per Bombay Chau. This seems impossible ; but, on the alternative supposition 
even, the average rate rose from Rs. 46 to Rs. 325, — a very remarkable increase. 

Opinion in Bahrain, as elicited by further enquiry, favours the idea that Captain 
Durand's Chaus were Bombay Chaus (1908). 

• The small weights representing the fractions of a Mithqal are frequently much 
heavier than they ought to be, Ratti weights being met with which are instead 
of y-y of a Bombay MithqSl, and Bahrain and Qatar Habbahs which are ^^d 
^ of a Bahrain and a Qatar Mithqal respectively, instead of Weights are 
made of agate or brass, the. former being the more esteemed as they are not affected 
by oxidation. 
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Coast of 
Arabia. 


number of different persons. About SO years ago^ however, when the 
local price of pearls had been rising for over 15 years, the dealers as a 
body endeavoured to combat the operatives by gradually adopting slightly 
heavier weights, while retaining the old denominations ; when a point had 
been reached at which the pearlers refused to sell, the weights were made 
lighter again. 

The largest pearls are sent to India to be sold individually by the 
Chau ; but, in the assortment of the remainder into packets, each packet 
containing pearls of the same class but not necessarily or usually of the 
same size, the ingenuity of the dealer finds further scope, for each of 
such packets, if skilfully made up, commands a price higher than the 
pearls composing it would obtain if disposed of separately. Dealers are 
consequently averse to breaking up their packets, and a fancy price must 
generally be paid for a single pearl selected from a packet of which the 
remainder are not taken, f 


The trade in mother-of-pearl. 


The principal mother-of-pearl emporia in the Gulf are Lingeh, 
Bahrain and Bushehr, and from these the shells are ordinarily shipped by 
direct steamer to Europe, where they are known by the name of ^^Lingeh 
shells.’^ The trade has been somewhat injudiciously conducted and 
has experienced more than one crisis. Until 1897-98 it was one in 
which European and respectable native firms were unwilling to engage, 
on account of fraudulent practices associated with it ; but its character 
has since improved, and a German firm in Bahrain now takes an import- 
ant share in the shell business. 

The local price of Mahhar shells is Rs. 1 to 3 per 140 lbs., of Zanni 
shells Rs. 4 to 8 per 60 lbs., and of Sadaifi shells Re. i to J per 1 lb. 
The annual quantities exported since 1873 are given in Annexure No. % 
to this Appendix. 


Sovereignty and dues in relation to the pearl fisheries. 


On the Arabian side all the hanks, whether near to or far from the 
coast, are free to the pearl fishers of Arabia and Persia without distinc- 
tion of race or nationality. The boats from partieular ports generally 


t The explanation of the greater value of a packet as compared with the aggregate 
value of the pearls separately is not clear. It is suggested however that pearls 
weighed separately are rated^ as equivalent to the lower, and not to the higher, of 
the two small weights to which they may happen to be intermediate, and consequently 
(that, when a number of pearls are taken together, the small fractions of grains other- 
wise sacrificed, being combined, give an additional number of grains. 
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frequent certain localities more than others, but they do this of choice 
and not of necessity. 

The chiefs of the Arab littoral derive revenue from the pearl 
fisheries, but only by means of taxes imposed on their own subjects or 
on persons resident in their respective jurisdictions : a table of these 
imposts will be found in Annexure No. 6 to this Appendix. It has been 
stated that the chiefs of Trucial ^Oman are entitled to receive, besides 
the dues mentioned in the Annexme No. 6, a share in the sale price of 
any pearl worth $200 or more which may have been found by a 
subject, but no particular share is specified, and it does not appear that 
the claim is universally, or even generally, admitted ; on the other hand 
a decision in favour of the Sultan of " Oman, mentioned below, seems 
to raise a presumption that such a right is, in some circumstances, 
allowed. 

I'he first chief to levy dues is believed to have been the Shaikh of 
Bahrain, who is said to have instituted about the beginning of the 19th 
century, under the name of Nob vy ^ a tax which was devoted (at least 
in theory) to the maintenance of 4 armed vessels on the banks for the 
protection of the Bahrain pearl fleet. With the growth of security under 
British surveillance of the Gulf these police vessels, if they ever existed, 
disappeared j but the system of taxation was maintained both by the 
Shaikh of Bahrain and by the other Arab chiefs, who had meanwhile 
followed his example.* The amount of the Nob was originally one 
diverts ^ share per boat, but crews might compound for it at the rate^ in 
early times of $3, and later of $4, per operative. 

A second tax, called Taraz also came into general vogue many 
years ago ; it was originally assessed at the rate of one diver's share for 
each boat. The intention was to provide the means of engaging hired 
watchmen in towns and villages during the absence in summer of the 
able-bodied male population ; and a part of the dues now realised is even 
yet spent in this manner on summer watchmen called Matraziyah. 

It appears that Nob is properly a tax on boats and Taraz a poll tax Persia, 
on operatives, also that Nob was originally collected only in autumn 
and Taraz only in spring j but the terms are not now clearly understood 
even by the natives of the Gulf themselves. Much confusion has been 
caused by irregularity in collection, the people always endeavouring to 
pay as little as possible, and the Shaikhs to take as much as they can, 
and that in advance. 

All the banks on the Persian side, with the exception of the banks 
in the Lingeh District which are public, are subject to territorial juris- 
diction ; this is partly due, no doubt, to the fact that they are all near 
the coast and in few, if any, cases more than 3 miles distant from land. 

The subjects of the Shaikh in whose territory a bank is situated may 
work on it without special permission, and so may the subjects of a 
neighbouring Shaikh who is on terms of amity with the territorial 
Shaikh ; but all foreigners, — that is to say all others, and among them 
Arab pearl fishers from the opposite side of the Gulf, — must come to a 


* There la some doubt as to the correctness of these statements. There is not 
now any perl tax called Nob in Bahrain, 
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Special arrangement with the local authority before they are allowed to 
(five on any Persian bank. The taxes ordinarily levied by the Shaikhs 
from their own subjects and from those of friendly Shaikhs on the same 
coast are given in Annexure No. 6 ; and here we may add that the sum 
realised by the Shaikhs from outsiders who wish to work upon their 
banks generally varies from §‘20 to §40 per boat for the season, and that 
the permission is given in writing. The finder of a valuable pearl is expected 
to bring it secretly to the Shaikh^ and, if he does so, he is generally compelled 
to part with it on payment of a mere fraction of its value ; if, on the 
other hand, he fails to bring it, his life and property will both be in 
danger. 

Revenue from the pearl fisheries is not as yet included in the Pessian 
Tfimar or list of revenue assets for each district, and the local Shaikhs 
conceal the amount of their incomes from this source as best they can 
from the Persian Government. When the Nizam-as-Saltaneh was Gov- 
ernor of the Gulf Ports he aspired to levy a Malyat of 4,000 Tumans 
on the pearl banks of the Shibkuh and Lingeh Districts ; but the 
Shaikhs refused to pay, and he was unable to give effect to his inten- 
tions. In the Governorship of the Sa^ad-ul-Mulk, however, with the 
connivance of the merchants of Lingeh, a Malyat of Rs. 800 per annum 
was assessed by the Persian Deputy-Governor on SO pearl boats of the 
A1 Bu Samait tribe at Lingeh Town and has ever since been regularly 
collected j this is the sole item of revenue which any Persian official 
recovers from pearl fisheries, and it is believed that the proceeds are 
divided between the Governor of the Gulf Ports and the Deputy- 
Governor of Lingeh. 


Political questions connected with the pearl fisheries. 


We have seen that the pearl fisheries are, on the western side of the 
Persian Gnlf, the chief means of livelihood of the people,* that they are 
participated in by the subjects of a number of separate states and princi- 
palities ; and that they are at present carried on entirely by the native 
inhabitants of the Gulf. From these facts spring political considerations 
of great importance, which we propose to explain and illustrate in a 
short historical review, dealing first with matters of a purely local kind, 
and then with issues of a wider and international character. 


Local political questions. 


Maineenance 
of the peace. 


bince 1858 — the year in which the Trucial Shaikhs entered into a 
permanent mutual agreement for the preservation of peace at sea, while 
the British Government simultaneously undertook the responsibility of 
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enforcing Its provisions— the British Political Resident in the Persian 
(jnlf has been the final arbiter in all disputes, inclnding pearl fishing 
disputes, between the Shaikhdoms of Trncial ^Oman; and maritime 
security, to the great benefit of the pearl fisheries, has been fully main- 
tained. In earlier days, when feuds were carried on without restriction 
of time or place, the pearl banks were naturally the scene of frequent 
combats ; and weak fleets of which the owners were unable to come to 
an understanding with their enemies were often, to the financial injury 
or ruin of the ports to which they belonged, practically excluded, during 
a season or more, from taking a share in the pearling operations. Under 
British protection the rights and safety of all are now perfectly secm’ed, 
and breach of the peace at sea, on the pearl banks as elsewhere, is 
promptly and adequately punished : the latest instance occurred in 1900, 
when a fine of .Rs. 1,500 was inflicted on the A1 Bu ^Ali fleet for having 
dared to attack the boats of ^Amamarah pearl fishers while both were 
prosecuting their operations off the coast of Qatar. 

In 1897 an important agreement, having special reference to the Agreement 
circumstances of the pearl industry, was concluded by all the Shaikhs of tu surrender 
Trucial ^Oman at the instance of the British authorities ; it provided for 
the mutual surrender by the Shaikhs of fraudulent absconders, especially 
pearl divers and sailors, from one jurisdiction to another. Each Shaikh 
became responsible under this agreement for the debts of runaways whom 
he might fail to hand over to their lawful rulers, as well as to a fine of 
^50 in the case of each fugitive; and he was made liable, in the event 
of his allowing an absconder to proceed to the pearl banks in pursuance 
of his vocation, to a fine of $ 100. If the facts were disputed the case 
was to he tried by a council or Majlis, whose decision, subject to confirma- 
tion by the British Political Resident, should be final. The results of 
this agreement in practice have been beneficial ; and it is obvious, in 
view of the peculiar financial conditions governing the fishery, that the 
existence of some such understanding is essential to the continuance of 
the industry on its present basis, which is largely one of credit. 

A case important to Arab rulers was one which arose in 1899 EumzSr pearl 
through the finding by a native of Kumzar, a subject of the Sultan of 1899- 
^Oman, of an extremely valuable pearl, estimated • it is said, at about 
3,500 Bombay Chaus ; the question was of the share, if any, in the 
proceeds of the sale to which the Sultan, as sovereign of the finder, was 
entitled. The pearl was originally sold by the finders for |^,000 to 
subjects of the Shaikh of Sharjah ; and, after coming into the posses- 
sion of the latter, it was sent to Bombay, where it was valued at 
Rs. 4,00,000, and subsequently to London. The finders then claimed that 
the sale by them should be invalidated under a principle of Shara^ law ; 
but, in the end, they were apparently prevailed on to accept a sum 
of about $8,000, less commission. Meanwhile the Sultan of ■’Oman, 
having heard of the case, had also demanded cancellation of the sale ; 
this he did partly to assist the finders, his subjects, but partly also with 
a view to claiming a share in the proceeds. The matter was eventually 
settled in 1901 by a Majlis held in Trucial ’Oman, whose decision, given 
in writing and approved by the Sheikh of Sharjah, awarded the Sultan 
of the net price that might he obtained by the owners. The pearl 
after remaining unsold for some time in London, was brought hack to 
Bombay and disposed of there for Rs. 1,00,000, and the share of the 
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Siiltaii shoidd accordingly have amounted to about Rs. 30,000; but it is 
believed that, in consequence of mortgages, etc., he was obliged to content 
himself with 812,000. This case, having been m effect compromised, 
will not afford a very useful precedent for the future. 


International political questions on the Arabian side, 1857-1907. 


Disputes between local authorities are, however, of slight importance 
iu comparison with the difiiculties which might arise were the local 
divers on the Arabian banks to be subjected to the competition of 
Europeans furnished with scientific appliances, more especially if, as 
some authorities believe, the effect of deep-sea dredging would be^ to 
destroy the colonies from which the oysters upon the shallow beds accessible 
to native divers are recruited. The representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment, by whom the question has at different times been considered, have 
never doubted that, whether real damage were done to the native fisheries 
or not, the appearance of European rivals would arouse great animosity 
on the part of the Arabs, who regard the fisheries as their common but 
exclusive inheritance; and, in view of this fact, as well as of the possibi- 
lity that an industry, on which many thousands of persons depend for 
their subsistence might actually be destroyed, the British Government 
have never ceased to oppose, by snch means as have presented themselves, 
the intrusion of foreigners — including European British subjects — into 
the fishery. 

The question of European participation appears to have arisen 
for the first time in 1857, when Messrs. J. and W. Watson of Bombay 
were anxious to engage in the pearl fishery. Captain Felix Jones, LN., 
however, the British Political Resident, on the matter being referred to 
him, reported that plunder, if not bloodshed, would certainly be provoked ; 
and Her Majesty^s Government, in consequence apparently of this opinion, 
refused to countenance operations by the finn. 

In the season of 1862 the steamer Johndone Cadley chartered 
by a Bombay syndicate, proceeded without official sanction to the 
Bahrain pearl hanks and stationed there three Europeans and some 
native employes, with patent diving machines, to carry on operations 
in a Baghlah; the steamer then crossed to Bushehr, where she 
arrived at the beginning of July, and Mr. Plunkett, one of the charterers, 
had an interview there with Captain Disbrowe, the Acting Political 
Resident. The Acting Political Resident evidently regarded the situation 
as dangerous, for he immediately despatched a Government vessel to the 
banks with instructions to remove the Baghlah from the banks and 
bring it to Bushehr. On its arrival at Bushehr, on the 1 0th of July, 
the boat was found to he of Turkish nationality, -—a circumstance which 
might have occasioned complications^ hut did not. The secrecy with 
which the enterprise had been managed was attributed by those concerned 
in it to the necessity of concealing their operations from a rival company, 
and it appeared that their action had been taken in good faith, on the 
strength of a statement contained in an official publication that the banks 
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were free to all The total gains of the party during the days that they 
had been at work were represented by 23 small seed pearls only. 

The affair^ however; was reported to have given rise to some 
apprehension among the pearl divers of BahmiU; and it led to a full 
discussion of policy between the Government of Bombay and the British 
Residents at Bushehr and Baghdad. Colonel Kemball; the Resident 
at Baghdad; who had long experience of the Persian Gulf; pointed out 
that the case which had occurred was a simple onC; and that it would 
have been more difficult to deal with had the speculators been European 
foreigners holding a pearl fishing concession from some Arab chief ; his 
final recommendation was that the Government of India should treat 
the Persian Gulf as a mare for the purpose of pearl diving, 

against all persons coming from ports or coasts situated beyond its limits, 
and should accordingly by proclamation refuse protection to such persons, 
whatever their nationality ; action on these lines would, he considered, be 
sufficient to deter Europeans, at least, from interference with the fisheries. 
The action of Captain Disbrowe and the views of Colonel Kemball were 
generally approved by the Government of Bombay, but the Resident 
in the Persian Gulf was enjoined to observe caution in matters which 
affected the rights either of foreigners or of Arabs, and he was ordered to 
report on the extent of the pearl banks and the nature of the rules and 
customs by which boundaries and rights were governed, as well as on 
the manner of settling disputes heretofore, and the best means of preserv- 
ing the peace without involving the British Government in an in- 
convenient protectorate. Colonel Pelly, the Resident at Bushehr, 
on the ground that no practical advantage was likely to be gained, 
whereas the suspicions of the Arabs would probably be aroused and 
inconvenient claims by Persia, Turkey and the Wahhabi ruler might be 
provoked, deprecated inquiry or any attempt to systematise the rights 
and customs of the fisheries ; and at the same time he suggested that the 
proclamation of a mare elaumm in the Persian Gulf was a serious step, 
which might bring the British Government into conflict with European 
or American powers, and that a reserved attitude on the question 
would be preferable. In the end, no proclamation was made, and the 
demand for detailed information regarding the pearl fisheries was 
withdrawn by the Bombay Government. 

The international position of the pearl banks attracted no further 
attention until 1872, when it became known that Mid-hat Pasha, the 
Turkish Wali of Baghdad, contemplated the exploitation of certain pearl 
banks in the Persian Gulf by means of an English diver. The diver 
reached Baghdad in May 1872, but a personal warning that 
British protection would not be extended to him in his operations 
apparently had the desired result, for, in the end, the Turkish scheme was 
not carried into effect. 

In 1878 a British firm, Messrs. Smith and Company, of London, 
endeavoured to obtain a footing as pearl fishers in the Gulf; and in 
October of that year — while a request which they had made to the 
Foreign office for recognition and assistance was still under consideration 
—their representative in the person of Mr. W. Grant, an oflSeer of the 
late Indian Navy, made his appearance at Bushehr. Here he had an 
interview with Colonel Ross, the Political Resident, who declined to 
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assist him without special instructions from Government j and Colonel 
Boss at the same time informed Government that, in his opinion, no 
Shaikh had the wish, the right, or the power to grant a pearl fishing 
concession. From Buhsher Mr. Grant made his way to Bahrain, but 
the Shaikh refused to hold relations with him ; and, having been 
warned of the danger involved in visiting the rest of the Arab coast, 
Mr. Grant appears to have returned to Europe, -re infecta ; nor was 
anything more heard of Messrs. Smith and Company's project. 

The next prospector to come forward was Mr. E. W. Streeter of 
London, who at the end of 1889 approached the Foreign Office with a 
request for their countenance in fishing for pearls, with the permission 
of the Arab Shaikhs, at depths beyond the reach of native divers. Along 
with his application he submitted a pamphlet on the Gulf pearl fisheries, 
compiled by himself from all available sources of information, in which 
the existing methods were denounced as a terrible system of bondage, 
as degrading and oppressive as slavery itself Colonel Boss, the 
Resident in the Gulf, on being consulted, stated it as his opinion that 
the Arabs would not, of their own free will, consent to operations being 
undertaken by Mr. Streeter ; and that, even if they did, the support 
of Mr. Streeter^s scheme by the British Government would involve 
responsibilities, the nature and extent of which it was impossible to 
foresee. The Government of India, accordingly, advised the Secretary 
of Sta*ie that it was not desirable to encoiuage Mr. Streeter; that the 
Arabs had long regarded the banks as their exclusive property, and 
would u sent the intrusion of foreigners; that operations in deep water 
might prejudicially afiect the fertility of the shallower banks ; and that 
inconvenient territorial claims on the part of the Persian and Turkish Gov- 
ernments might be revived. The application was accordingly refused by 
Her Majesty^ s Government on the ground that compliance with it would 
be likely to give rise to serious difficulties but Mr. Streeter did not, 
apparently, at once renounce his ideas, for, in October 1891, a M. 
Steinberger of Paris called upon Colonel Talbot, the Resident in the 
Gulf, at Bushehr, and made enquiries, on behalf of Mr. Streeter and 
others, as to the feasibility of deep-water operations by Europeans on 
the Arabian side. His proposals were however discouraged, and he 
reported to his principals in a sense unfavourable to the undertaking. 

Early in 1899 it was reported that attempts were being made to 
obtain from the Turkish Government a pearl fishing concession in the 
Persian Gulf ; but enquiries which were set on foot at Constantinople 
showed that, if proposals had been made, they had not as yet been 
entertained. About a year later, however, it became known that the 
Porte were anxious to find a financial group who would take up a 
concession of the kind in question, and that the matter had been 
discnssed, in general terms, between a M. Rechnitzer and the Sultanas 
second Secretary. It was accordingly decided to warn the Turkish 
Government of the possession of prescriptive rights, in regard to the 
Arabian fisheries, by the littoral Arabs whose chiefs had entered into 
special relations with the (government of India: this course was 
dictated by the consideration that the British Government were generally 
regarded as under an obligation to protect the Shaikhs of Trncial ^Oman 
and Bahrain in the possession of their maritime rights. The Turkish 
minister who was addressed promised to bear this communication in 
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mind^ and at the same time he denied that any recent application for 
a concession had been received by the Porte ; but, notwithstanding this 
disclaimer, it was ascertained that one Montran Efiendi Eashid 
had lately offered £T 100,000, on behalf of an Anglo-Syrian or Anglo- 
Egyptian syndicate, for a concession of the pearl fisheries in the Red 
Sea and on the eastern coast of Arabia from Kuwait to Qatif, as well 
as a royalty of £T 40,000 per annum; that it had been ruled by the 
Turkish Financial Commissioner that the pearl fisheries were a matter 
within the province of the Public Debt Administration; and that the 
grant of the proposed concession had been held to be impossible on 
account of the opposition of the Arab Shaikhs, of disturbances in Hasa, 
and of various other political obstacles. About the same time the 
Wali of Basrah was pressed by the Turkish Government to recover the 
full pearling dues payable in Qatar and Bahrain ; but he reported that 
the attitude of the Shaikhs made this impracticable, and that in any 
case two revenue cutters, which he had not at his disposal, would be 
required for the work. 

In July 1900 Ratansi Parshotam, a British Indian merchant settled 
at Masqat, after obtaining leave hvm the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi 
and making arrangements with the Bani Yas tribe, sent two Indian 
drivers with diving apparatus to the pearl banks; but the venture 
failed, in consequence, it was said, of the inexperience of the divers 
in pearling operations, aud of the boat being taken by the Arab 
guides to an unsuitable place. The Government of India thought that 
the affair, if no notice were taken of it, might form an embarrassing 
precedent ; and Colonel Kemb'all, Political Resident at Bushehr, accord- 
ingly gave it to be known that permission for such undertakings 
should not be granted in future by the Trucial Shaikhs, and that 
British subjects seeking to obtain permission should be referred to the 
Resident. Enquiries by Colonel Kemball from the Shaikhs of Trucial 
^Oman and Bahrain showed that the banks were regarded as the 
common property of the coast Arabs, that no Shaikh had the right to 
grant permission for diving to foreigners, and that the appearance of 
divers equipped with European diving dresses would probably not be 
regarded with equanimity by the local operatives. Accordingly in March 
1902, when Tek Chand Dwarka, a British Indian subject in Bahrain, 
stated that he had been offered a concession by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi 
for pearl fishing by means of diving apparatus and enquired whether he 
could be guaranteed against molestation in case of his taking it up, he was 
informed by the Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain that it was not 
legally in the power of the Shaikh to grant any concession of the sort. 

The next symptom of outside interest in the pearl fisheries was the 
visit of the ^^Selika^*^, a small Belgian steam yacht, to the Persian Gulf in 
the spring of 1901. The ^^Selika^^, after leaving Masqat, disappeared 
till the lith of April, or about a month later, when she made her appear- 
ance at Bahrain ; but those on board admitted that most of the interim 
had been spent in the neighbourhood of the pearl banks, and it was after- 
wards ascertained that on their return to Europe they had disposed of a 
quantity of small pearls. 

It is noteworthy that in the same year it was announced, in the 
Daily Express of the 9th of May 1901, that an influential Geiman 
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syndicate were negotiating with the Porte for a monopoly of the pearl 
fisheries along the Ottoman shores of the Ked Sea and 1 ersian Gulf, vit 
a view to working them hy scientific methods; a somewhat similar 
statement also appeared at the same time in the “ Moniteur Omental . 
The British Ambassador at Constantinople accordingjly brought it to the 
notice of the Porte that the operations which appeared to be contemplated 
would excite the jealousy of the natives, and he alluded to the moral 
obligation under wHch the British Government lay to protect the rights 
of tie Trucial Shaikhs in the matter. The Turkish Minister denied 
knowledge of the negotiations, but he promised to take note oi the 
Ambassador's statement; and nothing fui-ther was heard of the syndicate 
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or their scheme. 

The question of the international status of the pearl fisheries was at 
lenothy in 1908, brought to an issue by the apparent intention of two 
Fr^ch subjects to establish themselves in Bahrain and take part in the 
industry. M M. Dumas and Castelin, the former a partner in the 
Marseilles firm of Dumas et Guien, arrived in Bahrain m February 1908 ; 
M. Dumas was provided with letters of recommendation from the French 
Ministries of Commerce and Foreign Affairs. On the ^5th of March 
M. Dumas called on the British Political Resident at Bushehr and sound- 
ed him as to the possibility of engaging in the fishery ; he was informed 
by Colonel Kemball that his operations would be attended by risk, and 
that he would probably meet with active opposition. M. Dumas then 
returned to Bahrain, and in April he made advances to the Si*aikh 
through Tek Chand ; but his overtmes were repulsed by the Shaikh, who 
asserted the grant of a pearling concession to be impossible. TJlti* 
mately, in May 1903, his affairs making no progress, and an outbreak of 
plague having occurred, M. Dumas left Bahrain and was not again 
seen there ; but the importance and scope of the questions which his project 
had all but raised were now fully appreciated, and steps were taken by the 
Government of India to bring them to a settlement. It was 
foreseen that, in event of the forcible intrusion on^ the fishery of 
European foreigners, the Trucial Shaikhs would immediately appeal for 
protection to the British Government ; and it was therefore necessary 
that a line of policy should be laid down in advance. 

The matter was placed before His Majesty^s Government in a 
despatch of the Government of India, dated the 8th of March 1904?, and it 
was subsequently referred for opinion to the Law Officers of the Crown. 
The finding of the Law Officers, dated the 11th of February 1905, dealt 
separately with the question of the rights of the Arab tribes and with 
that of effective steps for their protection. 

The Law Officers were of opinion that, within the three-mile limit and 
in any other waters which might justly be considered territorial, the tribes of 
the Arabian coast were entitled to the exclusive use of the pearl fisheries. 
As regards pearl banks outside territorial waters it was held that, as a matter 
of international law, such banks were capable of being the property of the 
tribes to the exclusion of all nations ; and the ease of the Ceylon pearl 
banks and the views of various authorities * were cited in support of this 


* One of these was the Swiss publicist Vattel who in his Droit des Gens ” has 
remarked : Qui doutera que les pAcheries de perles de Bahrein et de Ceylau ne puisseat 
logltimement iomher en propriety f 
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view : whether such proprietary rights existed in the case of the Persian 
Gulf banks or not was, however, a question the answer to which must 
depend on the evidence available as to the enjoyment of the bank fisheries 
by the tribes and the exclusion of others from them. It was added, with 
reference to the banks, that there appeared to be grounds for asserting the 
possession by the tribes of an exclusive right of fishery ; that the enjoy- 
ment of such a right by the tribes in common was not a bar in law to 
its acquisition ; and that, regard being had to the relations of His Majes- 
ty’s Government with the tribes on the western shores of the Gulf, the 
existence of the right might properly be maintained on their behalf 
by His Majesty’s Government. With regard to deep waters, where the 
tribes themselve> had not been accustomed to fish, it did not appear to 
the Law Officers that a claim by the tribes to exclude aliens from such 
waters could be advanced with any chance of success. 

The recommendations of the Law Officers in regard to practical 
measures of protection were that fishing by foreigners within territorial 
waters might be prevented, but that indirect means should, if possible, be 
taken to discourage them from pearling on the non- territorial banks or in 
deepwater; in the last resort, however, it would be admissible, in the 
case of the banks only, to effect the compulsory removal of the vessels ; 
but such measures should be taken^with caution, and only after obtaining 
authority from the local chiefs. The Law Officers also pointed out that 
the whole question might be raised, if this were considered politic, in a 
form suitable for decision by the Hague Tribunal ; but they added that, 
as the result of such a reference was uncertain, it would probably be 
better to avoid raising the question internationally. 


International political questions on the Persian side, 1883-1907. 


The Persian pearl banks are situated, almost without exception, in the 
territorial waters of Persia, and their international status is correspond- 
ingly clear ; moreover, as they are subject to the chiefs iu whose jurisdic- 
tions they lie, there is not in their case any question of common popular 
rights ou a large scale. Any difficulties which may arise on this side of 
the Gulf are likely to concern the Persian Government chiefly, and to 
have their origin in a conflict between the rights of the central Govern- 
ment and those of the local chiefs, who, as we have seen, have been able 
up to the present time, to exclude the Government from any share in the 
profits of the fishery. Mevertheless, the question of pearl diving opera- 
tions under European or other foreign auspices is not without importance 
even on the Persian coast. 

In 1882 a concession to fish for pearls on the Persian banks was 
obtained by the Mukhbir-ud-Dauleh, the Persian Minister of Telegraphs, 
who was also a candidate at the same time for a navigation concession on 
the Earun River and for oil-mining rights elsewhere; in all these 
schemes he was, either openly or privately, associated with the British 
firm of Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co. of Bushehr. The pearl fishing 
concession was the only one of the various projects which actually came 
into operation ; it was expressly restricted to the territorial waters of 
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Persia. A European professional diver was brought out and tried the 
banks near Lingeh and Kharag, but the results were poor and the 
operations ended in loss. 

An attempt to exploit the Persian banks with modern appliances was 
also made by a KhOjah, a British Indian subject^ who arrived at Lingeh 
in May 1883 with two Indian divers and a diving dress ; he proposed to 
experiment first on the Persian side and then on the coast of ^Oman. 
Disregarding an injnnction by the Commander of H. M. S. Philomel 
to wait until his intentions had been reported to proper authority 
and orders obtained, he commenced operations on the Persian coast ; 
but his enterprise was a failure, and he eventually returned to Bombay, 
apparently without visiting the Arab banks. 

About 1890, persistent efforts were made by several foreign capitalists 
to obtain a pearl fishing concession from the Persian Government, but 
the particulars are obscure. Perhaps the first to move were the Armenian 
firm of Messrs. T. J. Malcolm & Co., trading under British protection 
at Bushehr, with whom were associated in this matter the British 
shipping firm of Messrs. Strick & Co., London. Other would-be 
concessionaires, among them Mr. Streeter of London, appear to 
have been in the field soon afterwards ; and the Persian Bank Mining 
Rights Corporation seem to have advanced a claim to the pearl 
fisheries as falling within the scope of their mining concessions, but it 
was disallowed by the Persian Government. Eventually the promise 
of a monopoly was obtained by Messrs. Malcolm, but it was almost 
immediately revoked at the instance of the British Legation at Tehran ; 
the reasons for the action of the Legation are not ascertainable in India. 

Nothing more was then heard of the matter until the end of 1898, 
when Mr. Streeter made inquiries from Colonel Talbot, lately Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, whether Messrs. Malcolm were a firm with whom 
he might safely have relations. 

On the 6th of January 1894, Mr. T. J. Malcolm approached the 
Poreign Office in London and sought to obtain withdrawal of the 
objections to the grant of a concession in his favour. The point was 
referred to the Government of India, who regarded Mr. Malcolm's request 
with disfavour on account of the political complications with local chiefs 
which its acceptance might entail, of the impossibility of making sure 
that operations would really be confined to Persian territorial waters, 
and of the probability that a stimulus would be given to European 
interest in the pearl fisheries of the Gulf generally. In the end 
Mr. Malcolm's application was rejected, with the remark that the 
working^ of the concession would give rise to serious difficulties and that 
Her Majesty's Government were therefore unable to lend their support. 

In March 1898, a pearl fishing monopoly was at length actually 
granted by the Persian Government to M. Sunye, a Spaniard, and 
M. Hagens, a Belgian, both of whom were adventurers of notoriously 
bad character ; the term of the grant was for 30 years from the ^Ist 
of March 1898. The privileges conveyed were restricted to deep waters 
inaccessible to native divers, but they extended, subject to this 
provision, and to a special stipulation against interference with the 
rights or methods of the existing native divers to the whole of 
the Persian coasts/^ In return for the concession an annual royalty 
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of 25 OjO 00 francs was to be paid by the holders to the Persian Govern- 
ment. At the beginning of 1899^ a British merchant in London was 
invited by a French correspondent in Paris to form a syndicate for taking 
over the concession^ but^ before the negotiations had made any progress, 
he was informed by .M. Snnye that the concern had now passed into 
the hands of Russian capitalists; M. Snnye explained that the con- 
cession, which had lapsed through non-payment of the first instalment of 
the royalty, had been renewed in his sole name through Russian influence. 
Up to the end of June 1900 the first instalment of the royalty was still ap- 
parently unpaid, and attempts had been made to place the concession at 
Odessa ; but the utmost secrecy was maintained by those interested, and 
little information could be obtained. There is some reason to think that the 
visit of the Selika to the Gulf in 1901, already mentioned, was connec- 
ted with this matter ; but active operations under the concession have not 
yet been begun (1907), and the concession may possibly have lapsd. 

In 1899 and 1900 the subject of this concession was discussed 
with the Persian Government, who at first asked the reason of the British 
inquiries and were informed in reply that all matters connected with 
pearl fishing rights in the Persian Gulf were of interest to Britain, especi- 
ally when there was any question of conceding them to foreigners. The 
chief uncertainty, however, was as to the actual local limits of the Sunye 
concession, and it necessitated a warning to the Persian Government that 
Her Majesty's Government could not recognise any contract which 
might interfere with the rights exercised by chiefs under British 
protection ; to this the Mushir-ud-Dauleh merely replied, with some 
reserve, that the Persian Government could only grant a concession in 
so far as their own rights extended, and that it was out of the question 
that British rights should be affected. Reference to the charts of the 
Persian Gulf showed that the deep waters within Pemian jurisdiction, 
to which alone the concession could apply, were of trifling extent, not 
exceeding 820 square geographical miles in all. 

The latest venture threatening European interference with the 
Persian pearl fisheries is that of the Sponge Exploration Syndicate 
Limited, a company with a nominal capital of £1,000, registered in 
London but directed chiefly by foreigners of various nationalities. In 
1905 the company more than once addressed the Foreign Office in 
London, seeking their good offices for the purpose of obtaining concessions; 
they at first described their bxisiness as that of sponge, pearl and coral 
finders but subsequently declared their intention to occupy themselves, in 
the Persian Gulf, exclusively with sponges. No assistance was given 
them; but, during the late Shah’s tour in Europe, they succeeded in pro- 
curing at Vichy, on the 29th of August 1905, a 50 years^ concession and 
monopoly for sponge fishing in Persian waters. Under this author- 
ity some diving was carried on in 1905 and 1906 by Greek employes 
of the syndicate ; but nothing happened to fulfil the expectation, 
locally entertained, that attempts would be made by the company to 
combine illicit pearl fishing with their legitimate operations in sponges. 

A Parisian jeweller, Mme. Nattan, came to Bahrain for the pearl 
season of 1905 and remained there from the beginning of August till 
the end of October. She had some diflSculty in establishing relations 
with the local dealers, but eventually succeeded in buying pearls on the 
spot to the amount of Rs. 40,000. 
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A.NNEXUKE NO. 1 .— STATISTICS OF THE VALUE OF PEARLS 
EXPORTED ANNUALLY FROM THE PRINCIPAL EMPORIA 
OF THE PERSIAN GULF BETWEEN 1873 AND 1906.* 


Year. 

Trucial ’Oman 
(in Es.) 

Bahrain (in 
Es.) 

Lingeh (in 
Ks.) 

Masqat 

(ini) 

Bashehr 
(in Rs.) 

Bandar ’Ab- 
bas (in Es.) 

Approximate 
total annual 
values (Iq 
sterling). 


11,80,000 

21,00,000 

45,50,000 

20,000 

46,600 


£ 

625,933 


12,00,000 

21,00,000 

57,00,000 

80,000 

... 


723,776 

1876-76 

14,90,000 

28,00,000 

32,00,000 

50,000 

... 

... 

649,000 

1876-77 

10,00,000 

21,75,000 

23,72,000 

20,000 

... 


391,80$ 

1877-78 

21,24,300 

18,50,000 

23,95,000 

30,000 


... 

371,306 

1878-79 

13,16,560 

15,20,000 

29,96,000 

3,000 

... 


371,098 

1879-80 

14,00,000 

18,11,000 

22,40,000 

50,000 

... 

... 

344,187 

1880-81 

30,50,000 

20,23,000 

22,76,000 

60,000 

... 


366,408 

1881-82 

26,65,000 

15,86,000 

28,47,000 

80,000 

... 


378,922 

1882-83 

22,87,000 

16,59,000 

23,98,000 

60,000 

... 

... 

339,381 

1883-84 

28,22,000 

19,77,500 

26,80,100 

46,000 

... 

... 

385,742 

1884*85 

39.78,000 

23,12,000 

26,82,900 

40,000 

2,000 


408,267 

1885-86 

26,00,000 

17,44,000 

31,20,000 

41,000 

... 


376,071 

1886-87 

18,00,000 

18,21,000 

25,61,000 

66,000 

11,700 

... 

327,968 

1887-88 

36,00,000 

24,93,500 

31.80,000 

70,000 

27,500 

... 

408,870 

1888-89 

50,00,000 

32,07,000 

43,34,000 

76,000 

19,000 


623,637 

1889-90 

40,00,000 

33,31,000 

44,85,000 

80,000 

13,000 


549,243 

1890-91 

27,00,000 

38,76,000 

32,05,600 

60,000 

21,200 

... 

541,703 

1891-92 

35,00,000 

42,31.000 

40,95,000 

SO.OOO 

34,500 

... 

588,709 

1892-93 

1 52,60,000 

49,26,000 

48,60,000 

56,000 

5,000 


614,004 

1893-94 

60,00,000 

36,93,750 

42,05,000 

60,000 

8,440 

j 

483,767 

1894-96 

' 60,00,000 

46,58,620 

39,03,000 

40,000 

32,200 


473,446 

1896-96 

80,00,000 

38,65,000 

41,02,000 

30,000 

... 

7l',000 

468,320 

1896-97 

1,00.00,000 

51,67,000 

38,65,000 

30,000 

... 


545,520 

1897-98 

75,00,000 

39,11,000 

35,72,000 

36,000 

... 

15,600 

481,010 

1898-99 

56,00,000 

47,93,000 

38,51,000 

«),000 

... 

20,000 

577,623 

1899-1900 

77,49,990 

68,24,430 

33,99,900 

60,000 

52,006 

... 

689,533 

1900-01 

42,00,000 

39,61,700 

27,50,000 

56,000 

... 

... 

449,608 

1901-02 

50,00,000 

71,30,100 

40,13,500 

25,000 

... 

15,000 

741,466 

J 902-03 

80,00,000 

84,95,610 

70,41,648 

52,000 

2,025 

... 

1,307,241 

1903-04 

90,00,000 

1,02,76,300 

49,05,000 

22,000 

... 

... 

1,493,975 

1904-06 

50,00,000 

1,04,88,000 

6,23,800 

30,000 

1,800 

1 1,000 

1,076,973 

Totals 

18,28,12,760 

12,27,96,610 

11,23,98,348 

14,43,000 

2,76,870 

1,22,600 

17,963,310 

Averages 

41,60,398 

38,87,359 

35,12,448 

45,098 

8,652 

3,831 

£561,353 


=*Tiie figures in the last column of the table have been obtained by excluding^ those 
for Truoial 'Oman up to and including the year 1901-02, as during that period all 
pearls from Trucial ’Oman were exported through Lingeh and Were therefore included 
in the exports of that place. In 1902-03 and in 1903-04, however, only about J and 
\ respectively of the produce of Trucial 'Oman were exported through Lingeh ; the 
remainder in those years and the whole in 1904-05 were exported direct. The 
interchange of pearls between the other emporia has been neglected (except in the 
year 1905-06, where it is allowed for) as it is insignificant and is, moreover, 
probably countervailed by a quantity of pearls escaping registration. The Masqat 
dollar from 1873-74 to 1896-97 inclusive has been converted at the rate of 
SI = Rs. 2 and from 1897-98 to 1904-06 at the rate of $3 = Rs. 4. Rupees 
have been converted at the average sterling rate prevailing in India in each year. 

The statistics for the Arabian side depend on the amount of business known to 
have been transacted by in^Vidual merchants ; those for the Persian side are based 
on the Customs returns. In both cases the figures are probably below the truth, 
in consequence of omissions and intentional undervaluations. 
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The statistics for the year 1905-06^ in which Kuwait figxires for the 
first time^ are as follow : — 


Rs. 


Bahrain . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


1,26,03,000 

Trucial *Oman 


• 


• 

• 

80,00,000 

Lingeh . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

6,95,861 

Kuwait 

• 


• 

• 

• 

1,34,700 

Masqat 

• 


• 

• 

• 

. 22,600 

Bandar Abbas 




. 

. 

Nil. 


giving a total valne^ at the present rate of exchange, of £ 1,434,399 
sterling. 

A few remarks explanatory of the fluctuations from year to year of 
the total estimated value of the pearl harvest may not be out of place here. 
The principal factors are the number and quality of the pearls obtained, 
which vary from year to year, and the prices ruling in the market ; the 
second of these considerations is perhaps the more important, and, in 
comparing recent years with early ones in the table above, it must be 
remembered that average prices have more than doubled since 1877. 
The number of the pearls obtained depends, partly, on the greater or less 
productivity of the oysters and, partly, on accidents of weather, epidemic 
disease, etc., which interfere with diving operations. 

In 1877 the yield of pearls was good, but bad weather counteracted 
the success of the operations. In 1883 a new bank in 3 fathoms was 
found to the south of Halul Island. The season of 1885 was unpropitious, 
and a number of deaths from deep diving occurred. In i 893 cholera in 
Bahrain, and in 1894 fever in Trucial ’Oman, made those seasons less 
successful than they would otherwise have been. In 1896 and 1897 
many boats and lives were lost in consequence of storms. In 1899, in 
anticipation of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, there was much speculation 
locally in pearls j but the speculators failed to realise the prices they 
expected, and many bankruptcies followed. The take in 1901 was good, as 
regards both quantity and quality, and the approach of the coronation 
of His Majesty King Edward VII caused a local rise in the price of 
pearls. 

In 190£ the season was a good one for divers, but unprofitable to 
dealers, as local prices continued to increase. In 1903 the yield was not 
very large ; but the quality was good, and prices still went on rising on the 
spot, in advance of the Bombay market. In 1904 there was a strong 
reaction, many of the previous season’s pearls being still unsold : the take 
also was less, partly in consequence of gales. 
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ANr-WR’'X'TTT}’F' 2— STATISTICS OF THE VALUE OF 

"^^^TOTHEE OF-iPEARL SHELLS EXPORTED ANNUALLY 
fSm ?HE SmClpXL EMPORIA OP THE PERSIAN 
GULF BETWEEN 1873 AND 1906.* 


Year. 

Trueial 
*0maa 
(in Rs.) 

Bahrain 
(in Es.) 

Liogeh 
(in Rs.) 

Masqat 
(ia $.) 

Bushehr 
(in Rs.) 

Approximate 
total annual 
values (in 
steiling.) 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878 79 
1870-80 
1880-81 
1S81-8-2 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 83 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 0 
1908-04 
1004-05 

4,900 

5,000 

1,300 

1.500 

2.500 
5,000 

10,600 

27.000 

88.000 

45.000 

6.500 

73.000 

79.000 

50.000 

15.000 

25.000 
55,050 

60.000 
80,000 

78.000 

60.000 
70,000 

65.000 

50.000 

50.000 
50,000 
69,990 

31.000 

35.000 

35.000 
40,030 

25.000 

15,000 

2.500 
3,200 

400 

350 

4.500 
1,300 
2.00O 
2,250 
2,400 
2,550 
2,700 
2,850 

22,100 

59,400 

79.100 
74,250 

75.100 

79.500 
91,120 

1,11,320 

67,905 

1,12,730 

1,61,515 

1,04,715 

2,y6,190 

2,05,420 

26.000 

38.000 

32.000 

55.000 
2.01.000 

74.900 
1,52,300 
1,73,600 
1,40,500 

1.63.000 

1.42.200 
1.27,400 

70.000 

96.000 

95.000 

1.65.000 

1.49.000 

99.000 

1.47.200 

1.12.000 

48.200 
50,800 

30.200 

36.900 

48.600 
79,726 

51.000 

92.000 
88,500 

68.600 
52,405 

20,000 

30.000 

50.000 
20,000 
60,000 
18,000 

35.000 

12.000 
16,000 

23.000 
9,545 

12.000 

15.000 

20.000 
20,000 
16,000 

13.000 

14.000 

20.000 

25.000 

30.000 

27.000 

20.000 
20,000 

25.000 1 

30.000 

35.000 
1,17,180 

22,588 

70.500 

62.500 

60.000 

14.000 

30.000 

5.000 

1*500 

2.000 
9,700 

3,04,850 
4,25.060 
76,360 
1,87,650 
2,23.040 
3,37,442 
^ 7,95,200 
3,34,710 
1,86,096 
1,07,606 
24,197 
27,165 
32,467 

e 

4,065 

7,424 

12,492 

16,168 

15,101 

19,792 

13,202 

17,147 

17,408 

15,201 

15.130 
13,580 
12,725 

7,975 

9,520 

8.625 

13.131 
13,275 
10,056 
32,091 
37,267 
10,759 
16,842 
18,786 
27,411 
60,395 
31,871 
27,925 
17,894 

15.625 
30,439 
26,260 

Totals 

12,93,290 

15,22,366 

29,04,830 

9,68,313 

31,24,033 

5,85,502 

Averages 

40,415 

47,573 

90,775 

30,259 

97,626 

£18,297 


* The figures in the last column of the table have been obtained by excluding 
those for Truoial 'Oman, of which the entire produce is exported through Lingeh, and 
is included in the returns for that place up to and including the year 1902-03 ; | of 
the produce of Bahrain also has been deducted for a similar reason during the same 
period. The exports of the other emporia do not overlap. The values of the Masqat 
dollar aud of the rupee have been calculated as in Annexure No. 1. 
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Tlie statistics for the year 1905-06 were as follow :~ 


?vS. 

Bahrain ....... 86,500 

Masqat 75,000 

Lingeh .... ... 12,119 

giving a total value; at the present rai.e of exchange; £ll;57a sterling. 

The fluctuations in the mother-of-pearl trade appear to depend 
chiefly on irregularities of demand; for supply can be assured so long as 
j)rices are good. In December 1891 the Shaikh of Bahrain conferred a 
monopoly of the shell export trade in his dominions on a British firm at 
Bushehr ; the protests of Bahrain merchants soon caused him to revoke 
the concession; but he substituted for it, at first; a duty so heavy that 
it was feared the trade might be extinguished. In 1892-98 large 
quantities uf inferior shells from the Persian cc»ast were exported; 
with the result that in the following year there was no demand in 
Europe and the prices of shells fell very low; and in 1894-95 shells 
became almost unsaleable ; but in the next year the market began to 
recover. In 1898-1899 there was a strong European demand; which led to 
speculation in shells and to the exportation of shells of bad quality, followed 
in 1899-1900 by heavy losses among Gulf merchants engaged in the trade. 
Prices were poor in 1900-01, and in 1901-02 the European market 
was still overstocked. In 1908-04 the trade underwent a sudden develop- 
ment in Bahi’ain in consequence of the local operations of Herr 
WdnckhauS; a German merchant. 


4 
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ANNEXURE No. 8.— TABLE OE BOATS AND MEN 
EMPLOYED IN THE PEARL FISHERIES OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF, 1907.* 


Arabian side. 


I 

Begiou. 

[ 

DiatrLet. 

Port. 

Number 
of boats 
belong iug 
to the 
port. 

Number 
of men 
employed 
on the 
boats 
belonging 
to the 
port.t 

Country under 
protection (or 
virtual protec- 
tion) of which 
the boats are. 

Trucial ‘Oman. 

RSs-ai- 

Kbaimah. 

Rams. 

3 

45 

Great Bri- 
tain. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bas^al-Khai* 
mah Town. 

33 

707 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Jazlrat-al- 

Hamra. 

26 

608 

i 

Do. 

Do. 

Umm-al- 

Qaiwain. 

Umm-al-Qai- 
wain Town. 

70 

1,759 

Do. 

Do. 

Sharjah. 

Hamriyah. 

17 

259 

Do. 

Do. 

‘Ajman. 

’Ajman Town. 

40 

781 

Do. 

Do. 

Sharjah. 

Hairah. 

25 

405 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sharjah Town. 

183 

3,680 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khan. 

74 

1,295 

Do. 

Do. 

Dibai. 

Dibai Town. 

335 

6,936 

Do. 

Do. 

Abu Dhabi 

Abu Dhabi 
Town (and 
minor ports). 

410 

5,570 

Do. 


In Truoial •’Oman the total number of boats is 1,215 and of men 
*22,04-5 j the average crew is thus about 18 men per boat. 


• The figures glren in these tables do not always agree with those given in the 
Geographical Volume of the Gazetteer. Numbers of boats fluctuate from year to 
year at any given port according to the treatment of the owners, etc., by the Shaikh 
or other authority. 

t In some oases a number of the men belong not to the port but to some other 
place 5 and so throughout the remaindfc- of the tables. 
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Region. 

District. 

Port. 

Niim'ber 
of boats 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

N amber 
of men 
employed 
on the 
boats 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

Connsry under 
protection (or 
Yirt-oal protec- 
tion) of which 
the boats are. 

Qatar. 


Wakrah. 

150 

2,550 

None. 

Do. 


Dokah. 

350 

6,300 

Do. 

Do. 


Lusail. 

9 

90 

Do. 

Do. 


Dha*ain. 

70 

840 

Do. 

Do, 


Sumaismah. 

50 

600 

Do. 

Do. 


Kkor Shaqiq. 

80 

1,200 

Do. 

Do. 


Dhakhirab. 

15 

180 

Do. 

Do. 


Fuwairat. 

35 

420 

Do. 

Do. 


Ruwaifl. 


270 

Do. 

Do. 

*** 

Abu Dbaluf. 

20 

200 

Do. 

Do. 


Khor Hasaan. 

20 

240 

Do. 


In Qatar the total number o£ boats is 817, and of men 1*2,890; 
the average crew is thus about 16 men per boat. 


Region. 

District . 

Port. 

Number 
of boats 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

Number 
of men 
employed 
OQ the 
boats 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

Country under 
protection (or 
virtual protec- 
tion) of which 
the boats are. 

Bahrain. 

Bahrain Is- 
land. 

Halat-bin- 

Anas 

9 

135 

Great Bri- 
tain. 

Do. 

Do 

'Aqur. 

6 

78 

Do. 

Do. * 

Do. 

'Askar. 

16 

380 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

BSrbar, Diraz 
and Bani 
Janarab. 

17 

238 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Budaija*. 

57 

1,482 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

H alat I »in- 
iaWSr. 

16 

384 

Do. 


15S 
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Kegion. 

District. 

Port. 

Number 
of boats 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

1 Number 

1 of men 

1 employed 
o’l the 
; boats 
j belonging 
[ to the 

I port. 

Country under 
protection (or 
virtual protec- 
tion) of which 
the boats are. 

Bahrain. 

Balirain Is- 
land. 

Jasairah. 

11 

154 

Gieat Bri- 
tain. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jaon. 

23 

474 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

J ubailat. 

23 

368 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Jufair. 

16 

255 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ma’am ir. 

17 

283 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ras-ar- 

Rumman. 

19 

347 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sanabis. 

30 

434 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sharaibah. 

13 

195 

‘Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ZallS,q. 

16 

224 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Muharraq 

Island. 

Do. 

Fusaitin, 

Dair. 

32 

21 

629 

378 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Hadd. 

167 

3,146 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mubarraq 

Town. 

282 

5,682 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Halat-an-Na*- 
im and Halat- 
Bs-Sulutah. 

61 

1,172 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Qalali. 

21 

441 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Samahij. 

11 

186 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I Umin-ash* 

1 Shajar. 

12 

2S1 

Do. 

Do. 

r 

Nabi Salih 
Island. 

... 

•0 

130 

Do. 

Do. 

Sitrah Island. 

... 

22 

308 

Do. 


liy 1^0 numLer of boats is 917 and of men 

i/jOoo ; the average crew is thus about 19 men per boat. 
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Eegion. 

D iatrict. 

Port. 

Number 
of DO&tS 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

Number 
of men 
employed 
oo the 
boats 
belonging 
to tlie 
port. 

Country under 
protection (or 
virtual protec- 
tion) of which 
the boats are. 

Hasa Sanjaq. 

Jinnali and 
Musaliamlyah 
Islands. 

... 

12 

175 

Turkey. 

Do. 

Qatlf Oasis. 

*Awamiyali. 

5 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Babari. 

7 

US 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Dabaibiyab. 

4 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kawaikib. 

5 

114 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Qatif Town 
(Faiiq«al- 
Maqbarab). 

4 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Qudaib. 

10 

185 

Do. 

1>0. 

Do. 

Saibat. 

3C 

560 

Do. 

Do. 

Tariit Island. 

Darin. 

15 

357 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Fan5ab. 

7 

122 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sanabis. 

68 

1,665 

Do. 


In Hasa tlie total number o£ boats is 167, and o£ tte men 3,4i44( ; 
the average crew is thus about 21 men per boat. 


Eegion. 

District. 

Port. 

Number of 
boats belong- 
ing to the 
port. 

Number of men 
employed on the 
boats belonging 
to the port. 

Country under 
protection (or 
virtual protec- 
tion) of which 
the boats are. 

Kuwait. 

/ 

Kuwait Town 

461 

9,200 

1 Great Britain. 

In Kuwait 

the a.verage crew is thus about SO men per boat. 

Eegion, 

District. 

1 

Port. 

Number of 
boats 

’belonging to 
the port. 

Number of 
men employed 
on the boats 
belonging to 
the port. 

Country nndei 
protection ol 
which the 
beats axe. 

TiirldshTraq 

... 

... j 

. Nil, 

Nil, 

Turkey , 


Thus, on the Arabian side, the _ total number of boats owned and 
employed in the pearl fisheries is at the present time about 8,5/7, 
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while the number of the inhabitants of that side to whom the fisheries 
afford employment appears to be about 65,-1- 

Persian side. 


District, 

Port. 

umber of boats 
belonging to the 
port. 

Number 
of men 
employed 
on boats . 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

Country 
under the 
)TOteGti on 
or virtual 
>rotection) 
of which 
the boats 
are. 

Southern’ Arabistan . 


Nil, 

Nil. ' 

Persia. 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Llravi.? 

... 



Hay at Davud. 

Kharag Island . 

40 

250 

Do. 

Shabankareh. 


Nil. 

Nil. 

Do. 

End-hilleh. 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Angali. 

... 

Do* 

Do. 

Do. 

Daslitistan* 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bnaliehr Peninsala. 

••• 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Tan gist an. 

... 




Dashti. 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shibkuli. 

'Asalu • • 

26 

137 

Do. 

Do. 

NakhlTaqi . 

14 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

Halat Naband • 

25 

257 

Do. 

Do. 

Naband 

47 

155 

Do. 

Do. 

Barkn • 

16 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

Bas Ghurab • 

20 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

Ghaf 

12 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

Khuvadan . • 

13 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

Tibin • 

11 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

’Amarlyeh 

8 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

Dastur • 

8 

24 

Do. 

Do, 

Bustann . • 

> 9 

125 

Do, 

Do. 

BaTaghleli « 

6 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

Ziyavat « t 

. 4 

20 
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District. 

Port. 

Xurnber of boats 
belonging to the 
port. 

N amber 
of men 
employed 
on boats 
belonging 
to the 
port. 

Country 
under the 
protection 
(or -virtaal 
protection) 
of which 
the boat 
are. 

Shibkah, 

!iCalatn . # 

6 

6 

Persia, 

Do. 

Shivub 

33 

333 

Do. 

Do. 

Saif-ash-Shaikh • 

6 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

Mu gam 

42 

638 

Do. 

Do. 

Nakbiln ^ 

12 

134 

Do. 

Do. 

Jazeb • 

12 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

Shaikh Shn^aib 

Island. 

76 

932 

Do. 

Do. 

Makabil 

7 

71 

Do* 

Do. 

Hindarabi Island. 

20 

136 

Do. 

Do. 

Chlrii . 

17 

238 

Do. 

Do. 

Kalat • 

29 

241 

Do. 

Do. 

Gnrzeh 

23 

169 

Do. 

Do. 

Qais Island • 

90 

1,464 

Do. 

Do. 

Tavnneh 

26 

113 

Do. 

Do. 

Charak 

25 

400 

Do. 

Do. 

Hasineh 

15 

75 

Do. 

Do. 

Mughn . • 

26 

338 

Do. 

Do. 

Farur Island 

2 

6 

Do, 

Lingeh 

Sirri Island . 

35 

495 

Indeter- 

minate. 

Do. 

Duvvan - • 

35 

407 

Persia. 

Do. 

Bast§*neh 

51 

169 

Do. 

Do. 

Milu . 

r> 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

Shanas . « 

3 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Lingeh Town 

72 

1,306 

Do. 


Froin ttis table it appears tbat on the Persian side o£ the Glulf there 
are at the present time 924 pearl boats,* and that the number of mep 


♦To these however should be added 36 boats at Hanjam village on Hanjam Island 
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employed on the boats is 8^884 ; it follows that the average crew of 
a Persian pearl boat is less than 1 0 hands. 

The total number of pearl boats in the whole Persian Gulf is 
apparently about 4-^500, and the number of men who engage in pearl 
diving exceeds 74;;000. The average size of a pearl boat varies, 
as will be observed, from one part of the Gulf to another ; but 
it may be stated generally that the erew of a sea-going boat is 
from 6 to hands, while that a boat working along the coast 
only is usually from 4 to 6. In some localities, however, especially upon 
the Persian side, men work entirely single-handed in Varjis or small 
skiffs. 

It will be noticed that, in some places, the number of hands required 
to man the boats belonging to the poi't is mnch larger than the port 
itself could possibly su]>ply. The explanation is that the crews are 
completed by strangers : in Oman these strangers are, to a large 
extent, Bedouins from the Dhafrah, Baraimi and Dhahirali districts. 

More than half of the pearl tishing industry in the Persian Gulf is 
under the protection or virtual protection of Great Britain, the figures 
in this respect being : — 


Protecting power. 

Number of boats 
protected. 

Number of men 
employed on the 
boats protected. 

Great Britain 


• 


• 

• , 

2,693 

48,878 

Hone 

4 


* 

• 

• 

817 

12,890 

Persia 

• 



• 

• 

889* 

8,389 

Turkey 

• 

* 


• 

• 

167 

3,444 

Indeterminate 

• 

• 

• 

• 


35 

495 





Total 


4,501 

74,096 


^Exclusive of 36 boats at Haojam village on Pan jam Island. 


ANNEXURE No. 4.— TABLE OE THE PEARL BANKS OP 
THE PERSIAN GULP. 


• banks of the Persian Gulf naay be divided into three sets, 

(.1) those on the Arabian side between Eas Tanurah and Dibai 
iown ; (iij th ose on the Arabian side between Kuwait Town and Ras 
i^uurah ; and fill) those on the Persian side. 
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A table of each set is given below. 

1. Table of the ^earl hanlcs on the Arabian stde from Has Tanhfah to 

Dibai TownJ^ 


1 Kburah 

2 ’Amairah 
S Sara 

4 Wushir 

5 KhorBuHaqul 

6 Sbiqqatah 

7 bu Daqal 

8 Tnbli 

9 Maiyanab 
10 Kbor 


12 Bu Ba’airab 

13 Rijlah 

14 Bu Amamah 

15 Shitaiyah, ^ a 

group compris- 
ing 

f a. Fisaqah 
5. Dhabr 
c. Abyam 
d* Jarawal 
e, Zariyab 
Mudawwirah 

16 Tubab-al-Qibli 

17 Mashbak 

18 Haiznau 


Vernacular. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E 

ijA 

26-374 

60 18 


26-35 

60-18 


26-304 

50-20% 


26*441 

50-22% 


26*46 

50-26 


26*40 

50-29 


26-474 

50-29 

'A'’ 

26*364 

60-30% 

iiUJI 

26-40 

50-37 

JiA' 

26*32 

60-40 

cri A 

26*354 

60-40 


26*20 

60-42 


26*39 

50-42^ 

(WlfcC jJ 

26*484 

50-43 


north-east of Mu* 
barraq Island. 


AjiUj 26*33 60*44t 1 

26-35J 50*45i 

26*34 50*47i 

26*34^ 60*491 

w 

Hjy 26-36 'J 50-61 

26-34% I 60-62 ^ 


^ This group lies 20 
j to 25 miles 
I north-north -east 
I of Muharraq Is- 
I land. 




26*32 


60 * 48 | 

50*49 

60*494 


•The positions of the banks in this section ^ere nxea uy ^leutenanfc Com^ndw 

W. Hose, B.N., and are shown in a chart supplied in Decembei 1906 \T the nav^ 
authorities to the Pofieign Department of the Government of 

chart -will he found ini pocket No. 26 of Part Hi of this work. The numbeis sbe-wn 
against each name coirrespond with those shown on the chart. 
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I, Table of the pearl hanh on the Arabian stde from Rds Tanurah to 
Dibai Town — continued. 


Lat.N. Long. E. 


19 Khor-al-Ghazarah 


20 Abul Ja*al 




26‘2o 60-501 


26-37 60-651 


21 Kharnqanah 

22 Ba LatbamaTi 




26*31% 50*56% 

26*54 50-68% 


S3 Tubab-al-Basht ^ ^ oi j 26*23 50*59 


24 Abul Kbarab 
26 Bu Suwar 

26 Dibai, ^ group 

comprising 

f a. Bin-ZaiySn 
6. Jarawal 
c. Jufrab 
V^c?. Thanyab 

27 Suwuddat 

28 Harf-bin-Saqar 

29 Naiwat-ar-Bu- 

xnalui 

30 Hafab 

31 Najwat Umm-al- 

* Arab an 

32 N'ajwat-aK Am- 

man 

33 Kharls-at-Tair 

34 Harf-al-Q a r a i- 

mah 


jJI 




err 




26*48 51*02 

26*43 51*05% 


26*24 51*07 " 

26*26% 61*08 


26*23 51*09 


Y TMs group lies 10 
51*09 I to 16 miles nortb- 

1 east of tbe Fasbt- 

51*12 J ad-Dibal. 


26*16 61*10 

26*27% 61*11% 

26*46 51*19% 


26*18 61*20 
26*21% 51*20 


26*41% 60*20% Also called Najwat 

’ Abdullab-bin-Saif • 

26*18 61*22 

26*14% 51*23% Th banks from 

No. 34 to No. 69 
inclusiYe lie off the 
nortb-eastern coast 
of Qatar, betw^een 
J azirat Eas Kakan 
and Ilas-al“Mat- 
bakb. 
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L Table of the pearl hanJce on the Arabian side from ^ds Tanurah 
to Dilai Town — continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

Eemjl^es. 

35 

SawShib-ai-Qarai- - 


26*12 

51*24 



mah 




36 

Sawabib Umm-al- 

") 

26*08 

51*26i 

... 


Hasa 





37 

Sawabib Mubam- 


2607^ 

51*27 

... 


maliyab 





38 

Harf Umm-al- 

pi 

26-09ir 

51*27 

••• 

1 

Hasa 





39 

Bu Mallah 

tti 

26*02 

51-27^ 

... fl. 

40 

Harf-al- Mubam- 

iJyu 

26-071 

51*29 

• ■ • t • • 


maliyab 




41 

Bu Kalb 


26021 

61*29 

••• 

42 

Wadi-ad-Dawasir 


26*05 

51-29J 

• • • 

43 

Jufrab 


26*01 

61-30 

• « • ••• 

44 

Abul Qamaqim 


26*02 

61-301 

• • • • • • 

45 

Hawad-bin- 

<-4) ^ 

1 

26*12 

51*301 

... ... 


Bamal 




46 

Qalil 

cWoJI 

25*58 

51*62 

... 

47 

Harf Mas-hab 


26*54i 

51*52 i 

... 

48 

HawSd Jubailat 


26*10 

61*36 

... . 

49 

Umm-al-Qarm 

r/J'r' 

26*19 

51*40 

••• 

50 

Umm-ash-Sbaif 

to w 

pf 

26*11 

61*44 



LaffSu 




61 

Dbaya* 


26*04 

61*46 

... 

62 

Buqshah 


26*07 

51*49i 

• « * c •• 

63 

Mutabarjab 


25*69 

51*34 

• « • «Oi 

54 

Umm-a'A-Zaigbat* 

al-Khor 

• i 1^1 

26*68 

61*34 

... 

65 

JarSwal 


25-58 

61*361 


66 

Umm-al »Qa^h 

pi 

26-67 

61*37 

« • f • «i 
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1. Table of the pearl hanks on the Arabian side from Bds Tanurah to 
Bibai Town — continued. 


1 

Xo. 

Xame. | 

Vernacular. | 

Lat. X. 

Long. E. 

Bsuabes. 

67 

Sufan 


•25‘61| 

51-374 

... 

58 ' 

Ei*at Umm-al' 
Qasli 


2o‘o6 

51-384 

... 

69 1 

Rl*at Bin-Hassan , 


25-50 

51-41 

... 

60 : 

Sutuh-al-Wakrah 

s/yi 

•2511 

51-41 

A group. The banks 
from No. 60 to No. 
89 inclusive (except 
Nos. 70 and 73, 

i 





which are to the 
north, and No. 78, 






which is to the 
south) lie off the 
east coast of Qatar, 






between Eas-al- 

Matbakh andKhor- 
al-’Odaid. 

61 

Ha wad Umm-al- 
’Awaridh 

^ VD 

26-08i 

51-414 

... 

62 

Umm-al- A wai'id h 

w 

25-07 

51-411 


63 

Qaradld 1 

1 

26-024 

51*42 

... 

64 

Azyaj-an-Nuf 

oyJI ^bjl 

26-364 

51-424 

... 

66 

Markh&D 


25-19 

51-47 ; 


66 

Azyaj-al-Halat 

Urum-al-Khai- 


25-084 

51-47 



fan 





67 

Tabab-al-Ha 1 a t 


25-13 

51-471 

• • • »•« 


U mm-al-Khai- 





fan 





68 

Abns Salablkh 

^ulUJl jjI 

25-224 

51-481 

... 

69 

Eiqqah 

w 

S3j) 1 

25-154 

51-51 

• ... 

70 

Abul Hambar 


26-01 

51-331 

... 

71 

Jarwalab 


25-18 

51-62 

... 

72 

Abal *Aruq 


26-194 

51-521 

... ... 

73 

Efajwat Lahdan 


26-00 

51-34 

... ! ... 
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I Table of the pearl banhs on the Arabian side from, Mas Tanurah to 
Bibai lown — continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Yeinacular. 

Lat. N. Long. B. 

- 

Eemaeks. 

74 1 

Jmm-al-’Adham 


25-22 61-53 

... 

76 

Idd-al-Qibli 


25-27 51*57 

... 

76 

Kharaiyis 

c.V' 

25-13i 61-58 

. 

... 

77 

HaiLat-al-’Idd 

tu 

25-30^ 51-69 

•* 

78 

Hair-al-Ghaghah j 


24*25 51*30 

... 

79 

Abul Jaluf 


24-43i 51-33^ 

... 

80 

As-hat 

ol^l 

24-46 61-37 

Group. 

81 

Batn-al-BuBhairi- 

yah 

«w 

24-66 61-37i 

••• 

82 

Batn -al- As-}iat 


24*41t 51*37^ 

... 

83 

Dhabr-al-Qaffa’i 

^rUaJl ^ 

24-34 

51*41 

« • • • • • 

84 

Haraif 


24-59 

61-43 

... 

8o 

Rodhab 


24*55 

61-44 

... 

86 

Harbah 


24-62i 

51*45 

•*. ••• 

87 

Hairat Batn Mu- 
kasib 

ol;JU» 

24-364 

51*49 

... 

88 

Riqqat Bin-*Ayas 

w 

24-514 

61*54 


89 

Bt Klmwaisab 


24-664 

51-54 

... 

90 

Fuwailid 


24-41 

51-554 

... 

91 

Halat Dalmali 

<j iiU. 

24-46 

61-564 

About 27 miles north- 
west of Dalmab 
Island. 

92 

Misb ab 


24-61 

61-694 

... 

93 

Zabarub 


26-32 

52*02 

... 

94 

1 Bu Qai’ai*ah 


26-32 

52-044 

.. 

96 

) Bn Qai'a ab 


25-324 

5205J 

... 

96 

i 1 Abu Masan 


25-354 

52-094 


9^ 

Abu Sillab 

id— 

25-14 

52-10 

1 
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Taile of the j^earl banhs on the Arabian eide from Has fanurah to 
Dilai Totcn — continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

[ 

Beuabxs. 

98 

Qarn-al-’Ashairiq 


25*061 

1 

52*11 

About 6 miles north- 
west of ShnrS*awah 
Island. 

99 

Umm-al-Khatt 


25*18 

52-114 



loo 

Naj-wat Ein-Tarif 


25-69i 

52-114 



101 

Tnljabat Shura- 
’awai 

obUlo 

25-064 

52*14 

About 5 miles north 
of Shura'awah 

Island 

102 

Umm-al-Katib 

pi 

25-18 

52-154 



103 

’Idd-ash-Sliarq.i 


25-24 

52*16 

... 

104 

Tubatat Daiyinab 

W 

obUIs 

25*07 

52*23i 

About 11 miles north 
of Daiyinah Island. 

105 

Halul 


25*40 

52-244 

A group surrounding 
Haldl Island. 

106 

Dbabr Daiyiuah 

UJ 

25*00 

52-25 

About 3 miles north- 
east of Daiyinah 
Island. 

107 

iN'ai’wat Bin-Hilal 
or 

Eiqqat Haltil 

JJU ^ 

W 

JljJla. 

25*52 

62-264 

About 16 miles north 
by east of Haltil 
Island. 

108 

Ha wad Bin-Man - 
sUr 


25*04 

62-80 

About 10 miles north- 
east of Daiyinah 
Island. 

109 

Mu'taridb-al 

Qatar 

yailll 

25*191 

52-304 

Distinguished by the 
addition of “Qatar** 
from No. 182. 

110 

Umm-al-Khash* 

ash 

pi 

25-22 

52-38 



111 

Kharais Umm- 
al-Khashash 

r’ 

25*18 

62-884 

... 

112 

Mahzam 


25*40 

52-464 



113 

Abnl Qamaqlm 

p^UiUI 

25*13 

62-47 

About 7 miles north- 
west of Das Island. 

114 

Kharaiyis 

tti 

25*12 

62-48 

! 

About 5 miles north- 
west of Oaa Island. 
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/. Table of the 'pearl banhs on the Arabian side from Ads Tanurah to 

Dihai Town — continued. 


1^0. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 

115 

Umm-al-Bunduq 

cu 

1^1 

116 

Qidair 


117 

Abul Hanaintin 


118 

Eiqqat Das 


119 

Riqqat Manl* 

CM 

120 

Dhahr-abYas 

i 

121 

TTmm-al-GI-haztiz 


122 

Eiqqat Harhur 

u» 

w 

123 

Umm-ash-Shu w- 
abin 


124 

Abu Dasttir 

jJJ 

125 

Abu ’Aruq 


126 

Umm-as-Salsnl 

«o 

cImiXwiJ 1 

127 

Manyokb 


128 

Hawad-ar-Eaddad 

w 

129 

Batn Daiyinah 


130 

HawSd Biu- 

Musammib 

w 

liT? '^!r^ 

131 

Bawairdab 



Lat. N. 

Long. Q. 

i££MASSS. 

25‘064 

52*48 

About 6 miles south- 
west of Das Island. 

25*00 

52*51 

About 4 miles north 
of Qarnain Island. 

25*10 

52*51^ 

Apparently close to 
the north-west side 
of Das Island. 

25*081 

52*54 

About 2 miles south- 
east of Das Island. 

25-05J 

52*551 

About 9 miles south- 
east of Island. 

24*191 

52*01 

About 33 miles west 
of Tas Island and 
considerably nearer 
to Dalmah Island. 

24*39i 

52*09 

..C 

24*36 

52*09| 


24*44j 

5213 

•»» 

24*26^ 

52*13| 

About 4 miles south- 
west of Dalmab 
Island. 

24*40| 

52*18i 

... 

24**38 

52*181 

About 8 miles north 
of Dalmah Island. 

24*36i 

52*18i 

About 5 miles north 
of Dalmah Island. 

24*55 

52-19J 

About 4 miles south- 
west of Daiyinah 
Island. 

24*56 

52*24i 

About 2 miles south 
east of Daiyinah 
Island. 

24*24^ 

52*26 

About 9 miles south- 
east of Dalmah 
Island. 

24*14 

52*31 

About 5 miles south- 
west of Yas Island. 
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7. Table of the pearl lanU on, the Arabian side from Bas Tanwah to 
Uihai Toivn — continued. 


Bo. 

Name, 

Vernacular. 

1 

Lat. N. , 

Long, E. 


132 

Maiyauah 

tti 

2443 

52-S4i 

About 4 miles south 
of Arzanab Island. 

183 

GliasTishah 


24-241 

52-35 

About 3 miles north 
of the north-west 
corner of Yas Is- 
land. 

134 

Unici-al“Kurkum 

//'r' 

24-24^ 

52-38 

About 3 miles north 
of the north-east 
corner of Yas Is- 
land. 

135 

Batin Arzanah 


24-431 

52-49 

About 16 miles east- 
south-east of Arza- 
nah Island. 

136 

Sutuh Arzanah 


24-50 

52-53 

A large group extend- 
ing between the 
islands of Arzanab, 
Qarnaiii and Zirko. 

137 

Jizul 


24-35 

52-56 



138 

Sat-b Bin-Luta 


26-02 

53-02 

... 4>* 

139 

Bu Haslr 

j V.«^ A 

52-01 i 

53-06 



140 

Abul Kbalabhll 


25-07 

53 07 



141 

Abul Ghabar 

jUjUI jjI 

25-13 

53-07i 

... 

142 

Jasir 


25 18 

53-08 

• •• 

143 

Qalll 

cWiUl 

25*06 

63-10 



144 

Bu Martaban 


25-05 

58-11 

••* ••• 

145 

146 

Umm-as-S b a i f 
Zirko 

Abut Tabul 

Jj>.k)| _y| 

25-15 

2517 

53-14 

53-15 

About 27 miles east- 
north-east of Zirko 
Island. 

147 

Abul Bakbusb 

j.jI 

25-i9- 

63-16 



148 

Bu Sba’arlyab 


25-02 

63-211 



143 

Kajwat Jubian 


25-06 

53-66 


150 

Umui-ad-Dafaf 

oGcsJ) 

2606i 

53-59^ 



151 

Sutub-al-Bulab 

1 


24-47 

53-01 

A group 7 or 8 miles 
soutb-soirth-west of 
Zirko Island. 
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/. Table of the pearl hanks on the Arabia?!, side from Bds Ta?mrah to 
l)ibai Town — continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. j 

1 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 1 

BsaiASKs. 

152 

Ghaziat Zirko 

yi) 

24,-65 

53*03^ 

About 2 miles north- 
west of Zirko Island. 

153 

Qasmtil 


24-49 

53*041 

About 4 miles south 
of Zirko Island. 

154 

Sutuli Umm-ash- 
Shait 


24‘46 

53*04^ 

About 8 miles south 
of Zirko Island. 

155 

ATduz Zari* 

eiiyy’ 

24*44^ 

53*13 



156 

Umm -al Anbar 


24*47^ 

53*13 


157 

Abul Hasa 


24*491 

53-13 


158 

Khor Zirko 


24s-57i 

o3*14i 

About 12 miles north- 
east of Zirko Island. 

159 

Abu Sikkin 


24-814 

53*1 4| 



160 

Sat-h EazbUt 


24*52i 

53*17 



161 

Umm Salsal 

Ul 

24*52 

5S-20J 

... 

162 

Abul k rdiim 

ryy'j^' 

24*481 

53*201 

... 

163 

Qa£ 

oliUI 

24*45 

53*20i 



164 

Abul Eazam 


24*514 

53*221 


165 

Mudawwirah 


24*51 

53'26J 



166 

Musaddiq 

1 1 

24 48 

53*27i 



167 

Abudh Dhulu’ 

gy-AJI yl 

24*47 

53*28 

... 

168 

Abul Aqrab 


24*44| 

53*29^ 

... 

169 

Zaharab 


24*57 

53 36 

... 

170 

Zukbum 

yy 

24*421 

53*39 

.... 

171 

’ U mairat-al- 
’ Audab 


24*58 

53-45^ 



172 

' XJmairat-as-Sa- 
gblrab 


24*58 

53'54 

... 

173 

Btl Suwav 


1 25*02 

54*00 



174 

'Awaridb 


1 26*14 

1 

. 54*00^ 



175 

Najwat KarUn 


25*07 

64*02 
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I Table of the pearl hanks on the Arabian side from Bds Tanurah to 
Bihai Town — concluded. 


No, 

Name. 

1 

Vernaoular. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

Semabss. 

ire 

Rijlah 


25-07 

64-04^ 

About eight miles 
south-west of Sir Bu 






Na’air Islaud. 

177 

Lijiah 

w 

^1 

25-18i 

64-07i 

About six miles 
north-west of Sir 






BQ Na’air Island. 

178 

Hair Bin-Adhbi 


26-19^ 

64*12 

About six miles north 
of Sir Bu Na’air 





Island. 

179 

Ehabak 

tSJLxssr^l 

25-14 

64*25 



180 

Abul Kbds 


25-lH 

54*42 



181 

*Alaiwi 


2511 

64*58 

The eastern most of 
the banks, about 20 






miles west-south- 
west of Dihai 

Town. 

00 

Hu’ tail db 


24-55 

54*15 



183 

Hadd 

I^l 

24*41 

64*19i 

About 16 miles north 
of Abu Dhabi 






Town. 

184 

Bu Dbalikhah 

y 

24-601 

54-22 




It will be observed tbat banks called after islands^ etc.^ are not 
always the nearest to the places from which their names are derived. 

The following banks are said to be situated oif Q-atar^ but theii 
positions are not exactly known : — 

Raiib, ; Abn Thaluth, ; Dhalam, ; Tnbrat 

Naciim, » Tnbi’at-al-lVLidfa ^ * Najwat iMic^bil^ 

j Mirkth, ; Abnl Milh, ; Tufaili^ ^aaLij 

Hadd Abul Bah, ^ 5 Khariq, ; Umm-at-Tubnn 

V. Wl 

J ; Khor Khabb, ; Umm Sbiqab |.l j and 

Umm Thilth . 

The following are said to lie more in the direction of Trucial 
Oman : — 

CM 

Rijailab, ; 'Idd-atb-Tbani, j Taij, ^**-'1 ; Sat-h 

al-Batin, j Tabaif, j Safib, ; Naj-wat 

Hadd-adb-Dba^ bAll Kbis^ ^ ^ Glbarabi 

J and Qaranj u^l , 
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II. Table of the pearl banks on the Arabian side from Kuwait Town 

to Has Tanurah. 


No. 

Name, 

Vernacular. 

Position. 

1 BEiTlSZS. 

1 

Ghamidbah 


On the coast, 6 miles 
south of Shi’aibah 

In the jurisdiction 



of the Shaikh of 




village in the Ku- 
wait Principality. 

Kuwait. 

2 

Qalai’ah 


On the coast at Has- 

Do. 


al-Qalai’ah. 


3 

Dohat-az-Zarq 

jjyi 

On the coast, midway 

Do. 


between Ras-al- 





Qalai'ah and Ras- 
az-Zor. 


4 

Eas-az"Zov 

(_rb 

On the coast, at Ras- 
az-Zor. 

Do. 

5 

Khiiran 


On the coast, near the 

Do. 

Khor-al-*Ami inlet, 
about 6 miles south 
of Ras-az-Zor. 




i 

6 

Hadd-al-H i 5- 

.4 

1 

On the coast, 9 miles 

Do. 

rah 

south of Khiran. 


7 

Nuwaisib 


On the coast between 

Do, 



Hadd-al-Hima rah 
and Eas Bard-halg. 



8 

Bard-hSlq 


On the coast at Eas 
Bard-halq. 

Do. 

9 

Khafji 


On the coast at Ess- 

Do. 



al- Khafji. ; 


10 

Qumrat-al-’Ali- 

aJUJ! 

At sea, 15 miles east 1 

.f 

yah 

of Eas-al -Khafji. 


11 

'Usili 


On the coast, 4 miles 

In the jurisdiction 


•• 

south of Ras-al- 

of the Shaikh of 


i 

1 


Khafji. 

Kuwait, 

12 

Umm-as-Sihal 


At sea, about 5 miles 

This hank and those 


north-east of Hadd- 

following it to 


i 

1 


al-Misha'ab. 

No. 24 inclusive 
are said to form 
an irregular chain 
reaching from the 





neighbourhood o£ 
Hadd-al-Misha*ab 
to a point at sea 
about 60 miles 
east of that cape.* 




1 

Banks Nos. 12 to 





24 are given 

roughly^ in the 



1 


order in which 
they occur from 
west to east. 


* These directions would however take the hanks into very deep water. Probably 
he chain is more p&rallel to the coast. 


153 
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II. Table of the pearl banhs on the Arabian side from Ktcwait Town 
to Has continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 

Position. 


13 

’Aridh Yusif 


See No. 12 above. 

See No. 12 above. 

14 

Nasi' ah 

1 

Ho. 

Ho. 

15 

Khalalo 

yUA 

Ho. 

Ho. 

36 

Abu 'Isaiyah 

jJI 

Ho. 

Do. 

17 

Sufau 


Ho. 

Ho. 

18 

Riqqat Bin- 

Qamis 

(M 

Ho. 

Do. 

19 

I*faisan 


Ho. 

Do. 

20 

Abu Dhalam 


Ho. 

Do. 

21 

Umwaijalah 


Ho. 

Do. 

22 

XJtnm-at-Tifian 

(.1 

Ho. 

Do. 

23 

Abu Hid 


Ho. 

Do. 

24 

'AiySi 

<s^l 

Ho. 

Do. 

25 

MukaBaf 

to 

On the coast, at or 
near Dohat Balbul. 

May be regarded as 
in the jurisdiction 
of the Shaikh of 
Kuwait. 

26 

ESs-al-Qhar 

y^i u“!) 

On the coast, at the 
cape Eas-al-Ohar. 

In the Sanjaq of 
Hasa, in Turkish 
jurisdiction. 

27 

Mamliliab 


At sea, about 10 miles 
north-east of RSs- 
al-GhSr. 


28 

'Awairadh 


A few miles off the 
coast at a point 
several miles north 
of Musallamlyah 

Bay. 

« »• 

29 

KSsh 

u2KJI 

A few miles east of 
’Awairadh. 

Pronounced ^*GSsh.” 

30 

Wajh-al-JazIrah 


Adjoining Jinnah 

Island, on its north- 
east side. 

Pronounced Waih- 
al-J azlrab. In the 
Sanjaq of Hasa, 
in Turkish juris- 
diction * 
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11 lahle of the •pearl lanhs on the Arabian side from Kuwait Town 
to JSas Tanurah — continued. 


T^o. 

Kame. 

Vernacular. 

Position. 


31 

Dl. ahr-al-Baidhah 

d.A^) 

Adjoining Abu *Ali 
Island on its nortb 
side, at about J 
of tbe distance from 
its west to its east 
end. 

In the SanjSq of 
Has a, in Turkish 
jurisdiction. 

32 

Bhiahr Abu *Ali 


A short distance off 
the north coast of 
Abu *Ali Island, at 
a point somewhat 
nearer to the eastern 
than to the western 
end. 

Do. 

33 

Abu *Ali 


Adjoining the east- 
ern extremity of 
Abu *Ali Island. 

Do. 

34 

BsLtabakh 


In the narrow part 
of the strait between 
Abu *Ali Island and 
the mainland. 

Adjoins the coast of 
the Biyadh dis- 
trict and is in the 
Hasa Sanjaq, in 
Turkish jurisdic- 
tion. 

35 

IBeatln 

j 

Between the RSs Abu 
’Ali and Bar&bakb 
banks. 

Do. 

1 Do. 

36 

Tawaifab 


On the coast, a few 
miles south of the 
strait between Abu 
’All Island and the 
i mainland* 


37 

Bdyadbat 


On the coast, a few 
miles south-east of 
the last. 

Do. 

38 

Al)ul Auajir 


Do. 

Pronounced Abul 
Anaylr. 

39 

Fashaitat 


At sea, a few miles to 
the east of the last. 


40 

D^hat-al-Maaawi 


On the coast, a few 
miles south-east of 
the Abul Anajir 
bank. 

Adjoins the coast of 
the Biyadh district 
in the SanjSq of 
Hasa and is there- 
fore in Turkish 
jnnsdictlon. 


I 


158a 
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II. Table of the pearl hanh on the Arabian side from Kuwait Town 
to Bds Tanurah — concluded. 


No. 

1 

Name. 1 

Vernacular. 

Position. 

Rehabsb. 

41 1 

vra 3 W a t-ad- 
Dimagh 


4t sea^ some miles to 
the east of the last. 


42 

Ooliat -al- J a* -a ill* 
yah 


Da the coast, near 

Ras-al.Jaailiyah. 

Adjoins the coast of 
the Riyadh dis- 
trict in the Hasa 
Sanjaq and is in 
Turkish jurisdic- 
tion. 

48 

Ja’aimah 


On the coast, near 
Ja’aimah. 

Do. 

44 

Ahul 'TJruq 


On the coast, immedi- 
ately to the south- 
east of the last. I 

Do. 

45 

Abu ’Adhum 


Do. 

Do. 

46 

Dawaiyiaain 


Do. 

Do. 

47 

Umm Rahim 

r’ 

Do., surroundiiLK 

the tip of Ras 
Tanurah. 

Do. 

1 

48 

iba Bihaim 


At sea, a few miles 
north-east of the 
Ja*aimah bank above. 

... 

49 

'Adhamah 


At sea, immediately 
south of the last. 

... 

60 

Wasrah 

1 

At sea, a little to the 
east of the two last. 

... 

61 

Khababan 

Vilblvjsr^l 

At sea, some miles to 
the east of the last. 

... 

52 

Abu Ifi’afah 

(Ulatiwl 

At sea, towards the 
Bennie Shoal, on the 
west side of the 
latter* 

1 

j 

58 

Ehashainah 


At sea, a considerabh 
distance to the easi 
of Eas Taulirah. 

b 

5^ 

[ Eaqaiqah 


Do. 

•• 

oi 

) Riksab. 


1 Do. 

••• 



Table of the ]}earl ianJcs 07 t the Persian side. 


Name. 

Vernacular. 

Jab 


Kbarag 


Khor-al-Qusair 


Eas Aswad 


Ras-a\-Bagh 


Ras Majnun 


Ras-ash-Shajar 

u-b 

1 


Off the coast of the 
LiraTi district, about 
4 miles to the north 
or west of Jabal 
Bang, 


Between the islands 
of Kharag and 
Khargu ; also on 
the west side of 
Kharag to a con- 
siderable distance. 

On the coast, a few 
miles north from 
the mouth of the 
Rud-hilleh river. 


Depth of water is 3 
to 7 fathoms. At 
present this bank 
is infested by 
sharks and the 
people of Kharag 
Island, who work 
it, have been com- 
pelled to desist 
from their opera- 
tions. The bank 
is opposite the 
Liravi district and 
jurisdiction over it 
is exercised by the 
Khan of Liravi. 

Depth of water is 5 
to 16 fathoms. In 
the jurisdiction of 
the Khan of Hay at 
Davud. 


Depth of water is B 
to 7 fathoms ; only 
a few shells are 
obtained here. 
Under the Khan 
of Hayat Davud. 


A little to the east of Depth of water is 1 


'Ayanat, at an ave- 
rage distance of -I 
mile off shore. This 
bank is said to ex- 
tend 1 mile in 
length and | a mile 
in &eadth. 

2 or 3 miles west of 
Tabiri, at an average 
distance of 1 mile 
from shore. 


Near Tahiri, at a 
distance of about 
■| a mile off shore; 
length about 3 
miles. 

Hear the coast at 
Eas-ash-Shajar, 


to 9 fathoms, 
the jurisdiction 
the Kb&n 
Dashti. 


Depth of water is 2 
to 6 fathoms. Ju- 
risdiction belongs 
to the Khan of 
Dashti, but it Las 
been delegated by 
him to the Khan 
of Jam who lives 
in the interior. 

Do. 
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III. Table of the jpearl hanis on the Persian side — continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 

PoBition and extent. 

Bemaszs. 

8 

Harneli 


At an inlet i a mile 
east of Bas-aah-S ha- 
jar. This bank is | 
a mile long and J of 
a mile broad. 

Depth of water is 2 
to 5 fathoms. Ju- 
risdiction belongs 
to the Khan of 
Dashti, but it has 
been delegated by 
him to the Khan 
of Jam who lives 
in the interior. 

9 

N§.band 

vyioU 

From Naband village 
along the coast 
south-eastwards till 
it meets the Barka 
bank. 

Depth of water ^ a 
fathom to 10 
fathoms. Former- 
ly under the Hara- 
mi Shaikh of 
'Asalu ; now under 
the Tamimi 

Shaikh. 

10 

Barka 


Continuous with the 
last ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barku 
village. 

Do., except that 
depth of water is 

2 to 4 fathoms. 

11 

Bae Ghnrab 

vy O'!) 

Off the coast from 
the east end of the 
Barku bank to Bas 
Ghurab. 

Depth of water 

2 to 6 fathoms. 
Under the Tamimi 
Shaikh. 

12 

Gbftf 

(-Jlc 

[ Off the coast between 
Ras Ghurab and 
Ghaf village, ending 
one mile west of 
Ghaf. 

Do. 

13 

KbaYSdan 

1^1 Oj^A. 

Off the coast from 
Ghaf to Khuvadan 
village. 

The depth of water 
is 2 to 4 fathoms. 
Under the Tamimi 
Shaikh. 

14 

Tibin 


From 1 a mile west 
of Tibin village 
westwards to Khu- 
vadan, at an average 
, distance of J of a 
mile off shore. 

Do. 

15 

Shaikh Shu’aib 


All round Shaikh Shu' 
aib Island, except off 
Laz and Qurat. 

Depth of water is 2 
to 10 fathoms. 
Under the Hamadi 
Shaikh of Mugam. 

16 

ShatTSr 


At the south-eastern 
oud of Shatvftr 
Islet. 

Depth of water is 6 
to 10 fathoms. 
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IIT. Table of the peavl hanke on the Persian continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 




18 

Has Mansnri 


19 

Hindarabi 


20 

Samhartln 


21 

Chiru 


22 

'Akar 


23 

K&I&n 


24 

Qais 

i 

\ 

26 

Muveh 

\ 

«y» 




Position and extent. 


At an average dis- 
tance of J of a mile 
off store, beginning 
IJ miles west of 
Makati I and extend- 
ing 1 mile west- 
wards, with a 
breadth of | of a 
mile. 

Close to store , begin- 
ning at a point about 

3 miles west of Cbiru 
and stretching west- 
wards for miles, 
with a breadth of i 
of a mile. 

Surrounds Hindarabi 
Island as a belt i to 

4 a mile broad and 
is interrupted at one 
place on the east 
side only. 

7 miles south and 
slightly east of Hin- 
darabi Island. 

§ a mile off Chiru 
village, to the east- 
ward; this bank mea- 
sures only about 60 
yards across. 

About i of a mile off 
shore, running from 
about miles south- 
west of Kalat to- 
wards Gurzeh for 
miles ; width J 
to I a mile. 

Begins south-west of 
GUrzeh> and runs 
towards Kalat, at 
I a mile off shore. 

Surrounds the island 
of Qais, except be- 
tween Halah and 
Masheh, and in 
places reaches to IJ 
miles off shore. 

Closely adjoins the 
shore and extends 
from the vicinity of 
Gurzeh towards 
Tavuneh village. 




Also called Has Ba- 
z§li Depth 

of water is 2 to A 
fathoms. In the 
jurisdiction of the 
Hamadi Shaikh of 
IMugam. 


Depth of water is 
about 4 fathoms. 
Under the *Obaidli 
Shaikh of Chlru. 


Depth of water is 1 
to 10 fathoms. 
Under the Ubaidli 
Shaikh of Chiru. 


Depth of water is iQ 
fathoms and less. 

Depth of water is 4 
to 6 fathoms. 
Under the *Obaidli 
Shaikh of Chiru. 

Depth of water is 3 
to 5 fathoms. 
Under the Hamadi 
Shaikh of Mugam. 


Do. 


Depth of water is 2 
to II f^homs. 
Under the A1 ’Ali 
Shaikh of Gharak. 


Depth of water is 
4 a fathom to 6 
fathoms. Partly 
under the Hamadi 
Shaikh of Mugam 
and pnrtly under 
the Shaikh of 
Tavuneh. 
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III. Table of the pearl banhs on the Fenian side - concluded. 


No. 

Name. 

Vernacular. 

Position and extent. 

EEMA.nKS. 

26 

Tavuneh 


Continues the Miiveh 
bank to a point i of 
a mile south-west of 
Tavuneh village. 

Depth of water is 
f a fathom to 5 
fathoms. Under 
the Bushri (A1 
’Ali) Shaikh of 
Tavuneh. 

27 

Pailih 


1 a mile off shore, at 
the extremity of Ras 
Yarid, between Hasi- 
neh and Mughu. 

Depth of water 2 to 
4 fathoms. Under 
the Marzuqi 

Shaikh of Mughu. 

28 

Nlveh Jazirat 
Farur 

ua 

Between Farur Island 
and Bustaneh village 
on the mainland, 
round the “ Farur 
Shoal ” of the charts. 

Depth of water is 2 
to 11 fathoms. 
Under the Marzuqi 
Shaikh of Mughu. 

29 

Davvan 


South-west of the vil- 
lage of Du wan at J 
of a mile from shore. 

Depth of water is 1 
to 5 fathoms. Like 
the village from 
which it takes its 
name this bank is 
partly under the 
A1 ’Ali Shaikh of 
Charak and partly 
under the Persian 
Deputy Governor 
of Lingeh. 

30 

Bnstaneh 


Close in shore, from 
Bustaneh village to 
near DuvvSn. 

Do., except that the 
depth of water is 
^ a fathom to 5 
fathoms. 

31 

Milu 

> 

Off Miln, from the 
Bustaneh bank to 
i a mile west of 
Shanas ; distance 

from shore | a mile. 

Depth of water is 
2 to 4§ fathoms. 
Subject to the juris- 
diction of the Per- 
sian Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of Lingeh. 

32 

Lingeh 


South-west of Lingeh 
Town, about 250 
yards north-west of 
the anchorage and 
200 yards from 
shore ; length about 
100 yards only, and 
breadth 10 to 25 
yards, 

1 

Depth of water 12 to 
20 feet. Under 
the Persian De- 
puty-Governor of 
Lingeh. 


The above are the principal pearl banks of the Persian Gulf ■ but 
there ^e others alsoj of less importance, along the shores of the Buus- 
ai-t^bal distoet, at the Daimaniyat Islands and in the neighbourhood 

£ Khairan, all of which are under the jurisdiction of the Sultan 

01 Oman. 


This i$ the Persian prominciation of the Arabic Najwah/" 
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annexuee no. 5.— table op the different classes 

OF PEARLS WITH THE MARKET RATES. PER BOMBAY 
CHAU, IN BAHRAIN IN 1906. 


Colour. 

Name among Arab 
pearl merchants. 

Description. 

Value per 
Bombay Chau 
in 1906. 

Remaem. 

‘•White” 

Yakah Baidha 

Round and pure 
white. 

Rs. 150 to 
500. 

By Persians this 
class is called 
Sufid-i-Shirin 

Do. 

Yakah Nabati 

Round, hut yello- 
wish. 

Rs. 50 to 
200. 


Do. 

Yakah Battan ' 

w 

The “ button ” pearl, 
of hemispherical 
shape. 

Rs. 4:0 to 
150. 

The name is taken 
from the English 
and has no connec- 
tion with the term 
Batn which 

denotes a size. 

Do. 

Nim SMrin 

Not perfectly round. 

Rs.2d to 50. 

... 

Do. 

Badlah Baidha 

Of the first quality, 
but shape irregu- 
lar. 

Rs. 15 to 30. 


Do. 

Sijni 

A rather dull 
variety with a 
bluish tinge, round 
or oval, but having 
a projecting point 
which is some- 
times sharp. 

Rs. 10 to 3. 


Do. 

Qauishahi 

Of the second 
quality, but shape 
irregular. 

Rs. 8 to 15. 

... 

Do. 

Maghz Abjadh 

Of the third quality, 
hut shape irregu- 
lar. 

Rs. 5 to 10. 

• •w 

Do. 

Kambaiti 

Of the fourth 
quality, but shape 
irregular. 

Rs. 2 to 10, 


Do. 

Kalaki 

Elongated and mis- 
shapen. 

Rs. 5 and 
upwards. 

4 fks 
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Colour. 

“ White’* 

Do- 


Bine*' 

Da, 

Do. 

Do 

- Red ’* 

Do. 

Do. 


Name among Arab 
pearl merchants. 

Description. 

Value per 
Bombay Chau 
in 1906. 

Bbhabks. 

Blikah 

A very small pearl, 
but sometimes 
large enough to 
be bored tor a 
thread. 


The market rate in 
1906 was Rs. 80 
to 100 per Bahrain 
Mithqal, this 

weight represen- 
ting 600 to 1,800 
pearls. 

Khakah 

A “dust” pearl, 
smaller than the 
Bukah and never 
large enough to be 
bored for a thread. 


The market rate in 
1906 was Bs. 5 to 6 
per Bombay Mith- 
qal, this weight 
representing 2,000 
pearls and up- 
wards. This kind 
and the last are 
powdered and used 
as medicine by the 
natives- 

Sangbasi 

Spherical and drop- 
shaped, colour 

blue to leaden, 
with a good orient. 

Rs. 80 to 150. 

.«* 

Maghz Azraq 

(3jjl j*'* 

Irregularly shaped. 

Rs. 30 to 60. 

The further epithet 
Samawi 

sometimes added 
to the name of 
this class. 

Asraani 

Miyan 

Yakah Ham 

Of a dull bluish 
colour* 

Of a dead bluish 
colour. 

Round. 

Rs. 20 to 40. 

Rs. 3 to 6. 

Rb. 20 to 50. 

• •• 

By Persian mer- 
chants this class 
is called Surkh-i- 
Shirin 

Snfri 

Battan 

fO 

Copper coloured, of 
all shapes. 

The “button” pearl. 

Rs. 16 to 40. 

Rs. 5 to 30. 

This name, as in the 
“ White’* group, 
is of English de- 
rivation, and has 
no connection with 
the term Batn 

denoting size, 

Persians call this 
class Surkh-i-Rim 
Shlrin ^ 
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Colour. 

Name among Arab 
pearl merchants. 

Description. 

Value per 
Bombay Chau 
in 1906. 

Remabxk. 

‘‘Bed’’ 

Badlah Hamra 

Of the first quality, 
but irregularly 
shaped. 

Rs. 10 to 20. 

... 

Do. 

Maghz Ahmar 

Of the second quali- 
ty, but irregularly 
shaped. 

Rs. 6 to 15. 

i 

... 

“Yellow” 

Niir 

Oylindrioal and 

pointed. 

Rs. 8 to 15. 

... 

Various 

Nimru 

Blister pearl con- 
taining foreign 
matter. 

Rs. 2 to 30. 

... 

Do. 

Taulif 

JuSy 

Dull and soft, of 
all shapes and 
colours. 

Rs. 2 to 3. 

... 

Do. 

Talbtikab 

difTjJU 

Do., but of a still 
lower grade. 

... 

The market rate in 
1906 was Rs. 2 to 
5 per Bombay 
Miiihqal. 

Do. 

Bliashrab 

Inferior rubbish and 
chips, not neces- 
sarily white. 

Rs. 1 to 3. 

... 


The terminology followed in the above table is that current among 
Arab pearl dealers in Bahrain. The classes within the colour groups are 
given in the order of value in which they stood in 19 06^ but this order 
IS liable to variation ; it is only the first class of each group that is not 
liable to be displaced by one of the other classes.^ As shown by the range 
of price there are generally many grades of quality within the limits of 
a single class. 
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ANNEXUEE NO. 6 .— TABLE OF THE TAXES LEVIED 

FISHERIES OF THE 

Arabian 






Principalifj. pvoviflce, 
or district. 

Port. 

Nob taxes, and when taken ; 
also miscellaneous taxes. 

Tarsiz taxes, and 
when taken. 

Sharjah Prinoi- 
pality. 

Earns, 

2 bags of rice t per boat, 
in spring ; also a 
Shofah X every second or 
third year. 

Rs. 6 per operative, 
in spring. 

Do, 

Ras-al-Khaimah. 

4, 3 and 2 hags of rice per 
large, medium and small 
boat § respectively, in 
spring ; also a Shofah of 
about Es. 1,000 every 
second or third year. 

$10 per Qaltab, |1 
in spring. 

Do. 

Jazirat-al-Ham- 

rah. 

i 

1, 2 and 3 bags of rice per 
small, medium and large 
[ boat respectively m 

1 spring ; also §200 at the 

1 beginning of the season, 
for home defence. 

$2 per operative 
employed on a 
boat belonging to 
another port. 

Umm-al-Qaiwain 

Principality, 

Umm-al‘Qaiwain 

Town. 

Rs. 20 and 2 hags of rice 
per large, and Es. 10 
and 1 bag of rice per 
small boat, in spring; 
also 1 hauler’s share 
per boat, in autumn. 

$6 per diver and $4 
per hauler, iu 
spring. 

Sharjah Princi- 
pality . 

’Ajman Princi- ' 
pality. 

Hamriyah. 

Ajman Town. 

1 hauler’s share per boat, 
in autumn. 

§1 per diver as Nob-an- 
Nasara”* * * § ** '* in spring; also 
a Shofah of about 
Es, 2,000 every second 
or third year. 

mi 

Rs. 6 per Qaltab, in 
spring. 


* Exemptions are chiefly in favour of relations, 

t A bag of rice is taken in this 

t Shofah asj-w is an emergency/ 

§ A large boat is one carrying 12 or more diveis, a medium boat one carrying 8 to 

II Qaltab dklS means one 

Calculation and enquiry show that a hauler’s share comes, on the average, to about 
and his family. 

** About 20 years ago an Aden Sambuk was plunderedby ’Ajman pearl fishers 
Political Kesident, the Shaikh of ’Ajman imposed a special fine on the nearl fishinff 
Nasara oy means “ the Christians ’ N5h.” ^ 
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ANNUALLY BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES ON THE PEiiRL 
PERSIAN GULP. 

side* 


Gross revenue 
of port, in 
rupees. 

Exemptions in 
Rupees.* (Number 
of exempted boats 
and men in 
brackets.) 

Net revenue 
of port in 
rupees. 

Cost of town 
guard in rupees. 
(Number of 
guards in 
brackets.) 

Disposal of balance after paying 
town guards, and remarks. 

2,164 

120 (20 men). 

2,034 

60 (3) 

The local Shaikh takes the 

1 balance of Rs, 1,984 ; out 
of this he pays Es. 650 as 
tribute to the Deputy 
Governor of Ras-al-Khai- 
mah and retains Rs. 1,434. 

6,034 

280 (40 men) 

6,764 

mi, 

(Guards here 
are paid from 
other sources). 

The whole is taken by the 
Deputy -Governor of Ras-al- 
Khaimah. 

1,778 

154 (6 bouts 
and 132 men). 

1,624 

140 (8 men) . 

The local Shaikh takes the 
balance of Rs. 1,484; at 
present he pays nothing 
to the Shaikh of Sharjah. 
His predecessor paid about 
Es. 600 a year to the 
Shaikh of Eas-al-Khaimah. 

24,696 

i 

3,814 (14 boats 
and 373 men) 

20,881 

1,612 (60 men) 

The whole balance of 
Es. 19,269 is taken by the 
ruling Shaikh of Umm-al- 
Qaiwain, who also makes 
large profits on provisions 
for the pearl fleet by 
obliging the owners to 
obtain these from him. 
Id one year, it is believed 
the Shaikh obtained nearly 
Es. 80,000 from pearl 
fishers and merchants. 

1,190 

mi. 

1,190 

516 (30 men). 

The balance of Rs. 676 is 
taken by the local Shaikh. 

5,482 

280 (2 boats 
and 62 men). 

5.202 

580 (20 men). 

The balance of Es, 4,622 
is taken by the ruling 
Shaikh of ’Ajman. 


friends, officials and servants of the Shaikh, 
table to be worth Rs. 14. 
contribution, taken when required. 

11 divers, and a small boat one carrying 7 or fewer divers. (N.B. Divers not operatives,) 
diver and one hauler, taken as a pair. 

$200 a year ; this at least is approximately the amount reqnired to maintain the man 

in the Red Sea. Payment of compensation having been ordered by^ the British 
community and has maintained it since for his own benefit undfr this title. Rob-ap- 
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Table of the taxes levied annually by local autho- 

Arabian 


PrincipaJlty, province, | 
or district. i 


Nob taxes, and when taken : 
algo miscellaneona taxes. 


TarAz taxes, and 
when taken. 


Sharjali Prlaci- , Hairah. 
pjklity. 1 


I Rs. 50 in cash and 1 bag 
of rice per boat, in 
spring. 


Sharjah Town. 


1 bag of rice per boat, in 
spring ; also 1 hauler s 
share per boat and 
Maba iyab f in autumn. 
There is also a Sh5fah of 
about Es. 8,000 every 
two or three years and 
an occasional Eadhaf. i 
Rs. 10 and 1 bag of rice 
per boat, in spring. 


Rs. 4 per diver and 
Es. 3 per hauler, 


$3 per diver and 
$2 per hauler, in 


$2^ per Qaltah, in 
spring. 


Dibai Priucipa- Dibai Town. 1 bag of rice, $4 as }10 per Kbalawi 
lity. Kbancbiyah § and $1 (or ordinary) boat, 

as EiySl Sur H per 'Anoil in spring ; Rs. 1| 

! boat, f and $1 at Royal per Qalbab, on 

i Sur per medium sized * * * § Amil boats only, 

Khalawi (f.e., ordinary) in spring ; and 1 
, boat, in spring ; also hauler’s share per 

' 1 hauler’s share per boat, in autumn. 

boat m autumn. Shofab 
; has been levied twice in 

’ the last IS years, and on 

the last occasion 

I amounted to Rs. 4,000. 

Abu Dhabi Princi- Abu Dhabi Town. 1 hauler's share per large $2-| per Qaltah, in 
pftlity. I or medium boat and 1 spring. 

! diver's share per small 

beat, in autumn ; also 
JlOO royalty ou every 
1 pearl fished worth 

Es. 1,000 or more. 

Commission is also 
taken on the sale of 
I pearls at Dalmah Island, 

and occasional Shofaha 
I are raised there and at 

! Abu Dhabi Town. 

* Exemptions are chiefly in favour of relations, 

tMabs’iyah is a royalty on 

J Eadhaf is an emergency tax 

§ KhSnchiyab was originally a 

llRiyttlSur or “the town wall dollar" was 

^ An Amil boat is one owned and fitted out by a capitalist who receives half 

among the crew. A Khalawi Is od-* organised on the usual principles. 
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rities on the pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf. 

Me — eontd. 


Gross revenue 
of port, in 
rupees. 


1,600 


Exemptions in 
rupees.* (Number 
of exempted boats 
and men in 
brackets.) 


Net rerenue 
of port, in 
rupees. 


Nil. 


1,600 


30,698 


10,222 (71 

boats and 

1,317 men). 


20,476 


Cost of town 
guard in rupees. 
(Number 
of guards In 
brackets.) 


Disposal of balance after payin % 
town guards, and remarks. 


Nil. 


The whole is taken by the 
local Shaikh, but out of it he 


378 


pays Rs. 832 (on account 
of particular boats) to 
the Shaikh of Sharjah. 

The whole balance of 


(30 men). 


Rs. 20,008 is taken by the 
ruling Shaikh of ShSrjah. 


6,252 

41,388 


1,286 (15 boats 
and 268 men). 


20,628 (210 
boats and 
3,818 men). 


4,966 

20,860 


Nil. 


Nil. 

(100 Bedouin 
guards are 
paid by ex* 
empted boats).! 


The local Shaikh takes the 
whole and pays half 
(Ra. 2,483) to the Shaikh 
of Sharjah. 

The whole is taken by the 
ruling Shaikh of Dibai. 


43,964 


2,004 (21 boats 
and 315 men.) 


41,960 


1,460 


The whole is taken by the 
ruling Shaikh of Aha 
Dhabi. Besides the dues 
specified the Shaikh derives 
some additional revenues 
from the pearl fisheries 
and trade. 


friends, officials and servants of the Shaikh* 
the sale of pearls by Nakhudas. 
levied when war is apprehended. 

tax by houses, whence the name. 

originally taken to defray the cost of repairs to fortifications. 

of the whole take at the end of the season, leaving the other half to be divided 
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Table of the taxes levied annually by local autho' 

Arabian side — contd. 


Principality, 
province or 
district 

1 Ports. 

1 

Particalara of taxation. 

Average total proceeds of taxation 
per annum, and distribution 
of tbe same. 

Q-atar. 

j WaKrab. 

$4 cash is paid annually for 
each Kakhnfia , diver and 
hauler, and $2 for each 
Rad hi f. 

Some tribal communities 
are exempt from taxation, 
besides which there are 
boats ^ owned by the A1 
Thani Shaikhs which pay 
nothing. It is believed 
that in all a sum of about 
$3,400 is collected yearly, 
the whole of which goes 
to the Shaikh of Wakrah. 
Summer defence is here 
a smaller item than in 
Trucial ^OmSn. 

Do. 

Dohah. 

Ditto. 

Some tribal communities, 
especially the Sodan of 
the Bid a* quarter, are ex- 
cused payment, and many 
boats beloug to tbe A1 
Th5ni Shaikhs them- 
selves and are free. The 
amount actually collected 
is estimated at only 
$8,400 per annum ; it is 
all taken by the Shaikh 
of Dohah. There is less 
expenditure here on de- 
fensive arrangements than 
in Ti’ucial 'Oman, 

Do. 

Other ports. 

No fixed sums are levied, 
but the pearlers on return 
from the hanks are 
required to remunerate 
the Bedouins who have 
guarded the village during 
their absence- If the 
amount subscribed is 
insufficient, the more for- 
tunate boats are called 
upon for an additional 
contribution. 

The amounts are collected 
and disbursed by the 
local Shaikhs. 

Bahrain. 

All ports. 

Boats pay Es. 10 to Es. 80 
a year, in theory according 
to the size of the boat, 
the number of tbe crew 
and tbe circumstances of 
the Nakhuda, but in 
practice according to the 
pleasure of the Shaikh of 
Bahrain. The tax is 
regarded as being entirely 
Taraz. 

The boats of several tribes 
and of numerous indivi- 
duals are exempt from 
taxation, and the total 
amount realised is only 
about Es. 12,000 per 
annum. The whole of 
this amount is taken by 
the Shaikh of Pahrain. 
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rities on tlie pearl fisheries of the Persian G-ulf 


Arabian side (ooneld.) and Persian side. 


Principality, 
province or 
district. 

Ports. 

PartiCQlars of taxation. 

Average total proceeds of taxation 
per annum, and distribution 
of the same. 

Hasa. 

All ports. 

Half a Turkish Lirah is 
levied on each pearl boat, 
irrespective of size, at the 
beginning of the season. 

The proceeds, amounting 
to about £75 sterling per 
annum, go to the Turkish 
Government. 

Kuwait. 

1 

Kuwait Town. 

The value of a diver’s share 
of the profits is levied, in 
cash, upon each boat at 
the end of the season. 

The revenue obtained, which 
fluctuates from season to 
season and has been 
variously estimated at 
$20,000 to $60,000 a year, 
is taken by the Shaikh of 
Kuwait. 


Persian side. 


Distiict. 

Port or ports. 

N5b taxes, 
and when 
taken. 

TarSz taxes, and 
T?hen taken. 

Amount, 
in rapeos. 


Hay at 
Davnd. 

Slnbktlh. 

Kharag 

Island. 

Nakhl 

Taqi. 

mu 

$6 per diver and 
$4 per hauler of 
local operative 
in large and me- 
dium boats aud 
$2 per head of 
local operatives 
in small boats 
taken in spring. 

Hot ascer- 
tainable. 

196 

The Zfibit of the 
island receives 
from the vendor 
one-fourth of 

the price of 
every pearl at 
the time of sale, 
besides which he 
recovers from 
the purchaser a 
sum equal to 15 
per cent, of the 
value of the 
pearl.* He also 
obtains all the 
shells from the 
operatives with- 
out payment. 

The whole pro- 
ceeds are taken 
by the Khan of 
Hayat HSvud. 

The revenue has 
hitherto general- 
ly been taken 
by the Harami 
Shaikh of ’Asanl. 


*See also statement on page 2235 from a difFerent soxirce." 

154 , 
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Persian side — contd. 


r 

1 

District. 

( 

Port or ports. 

Nob taxes, 
and when 
taken. 

TarSz taxes, and 
when taken. 

Amount, 
ill rupees. 


Shl^kuli. 

i 

*Asala. 

ML 

$5 per diver and 
$4 per hauler on 
local operatives 
in large and me- 
dium boats and 
$2 per head on 
local operatives 
in small boats ; 
taken in spring. 

757 

) 

The revenue ha* 
hitherto general- 
ly been taken 
by the Harami 
Shaikh of ’Asalu. 

Do. 

Hslat 

Naband. 

Do. 

Do. 

965 I 

Do. 

Do. 

Nabarid. 

Do. 

Do. 

560 

Do. 

Do. 1 

Barku. 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

Ras 

Ghurab. 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

The revenue has 
hitherto general- 
ly been taken by 
the ^ Nastiri 

Shaikh of 

Gsbandi. 

Do. 

GhBf. 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

KhuvadSn. 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

Tibin. 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

The revenue has 
hitherto general- 
ly been taken by 
the Harami 

Shaikh of 

^Asalu. 

Do. 

’Amanyeb. 

Do 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

Dastor. 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

The revenue has 
hitherto general- 
ly been taken by 
the Nasuri 

Shaikh of 

Gabandi. 

Do. 

Bustanu. 

$60, 40 

and 30 
per large, 
medium 
and small 
boat res- 
pectively 
in spring; 
V ar j ifi 
are ex- 
empted. 

$6 per diver and 
$4 per hauler 
, on local opera- 
tives in large 
and medium 
boats; and $2 
per bead on local 
; operatives in 
i small boats ; 
taken in spring. 

1,310 

Do. 
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Persian side — contd. 


District. 

Port or ports. 

Nob taxes, 
and when 
taken. 

Tariz taxes, and 
when taken. 

Amount, 
in rupees. 

Exhjlsxe. 

SMbkulh. 

Buraghleh. 

As at 

’A s a 1 u 
above. 

As at *Asalu 
above. 

42 

The revenue has 
hitherto general- 
ly been taken by 
the KasOri 

Shaikh of 

Grabandi. 

Do. 

Ziyarat. 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

JCalatu. 

As at 

Bustanu 
above. 

As at Bustanu 
above. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

Shivuh. 

Do. 

Do. 

3,603 

Do. 

Do. 

Saif -a s h- 
Shaikh. 

Do. 

Do. 

280 

Do. 

Do. 

Mu gam. 

Do. 

$8 per diver and 
56 per hauler 
on local opera- 
tives in large 
and medium 

boats and $8 
per head on local 
operatives in 
small boatsi in 
spring ; also $5 
per head on local 
operatives in 
large and 

medium boats, 
in autumn. 

8,760 

The revenue is 
taken by the 
Hamadi Shaikh 
of Mug&m. 

Do. 

Nakhilu. 

Do. 

Do. 

2,440 

Do. 

Do. 

Shaikh 

Shu'aib 

Island. 

Do. 

Do. 

16,163 

Do. 

Do. 

J azeh. 

Do. 

Do. 

1,861 

Do. 

Do. 

Makshll. 

Do. 

Do. 

1,694 

Do. 

Do. 

Hindarihi 

Island. 

mi. 

As at Mugam 
above, but here 
the duties oni 
local operatives 
in large and 
medium boats 
are levied also 
on all local ope- 
ratives employ- 
ed on boats be- 
longing to other 
ports. 

4,635 

The revenue is 
taken by the 
’Ohaidli Shaikh 
of Chiru. 

Do. 

Chiru. 

mi. 

Do. 

4,302 

Do. 


164 (A) 
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Persian contd. 


District. 

Port or ports. 

Nob taxes, 
and when 
taken. 

Taraz taxes, and 
when taken. 

Amount, 
in rupees. 

BXlEAltZS. 

Shibkuh. 

Kalat. 

As at 

Mngam 
above. 

As at Mugam 
above. 

4.639 

The revenue is 
taken by the 
Hamadi Shaikh 
ofMugSm. 

Do, 

Gfirzeh. 

Do. 

Do. 

3,2S3 

Do. 

Do. 

Qais Is- 
land. 

Various 
and com- 
plicated. 

Various and com- 
plicated. 

12,069 

The revenue is 
taken by the il 
'Ali Shaikh of 
CbarSk, 

Do. 

TavuneL. 

As at 

Mu^m. 
above. 

$3 per diver and 
$2 per hauler 
on operatives in 
large and medi- 
um boats, and 
$2 per head on 
operatives in 
small boats. 

1,240 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Obarak. 

Do. 

Rs. 6 per diver 
and Es. 4 per 
hauler ou local 
operatives in 
large and medi- 
um boats, and 
on those who 
engage in boats 
heloDging to 

other ports ; 

taken in spring. 

3,336 

Do. 

Do. 

Hasineh, 

$50 per 
large 
boat, and 
$30 per 
small 
boat; 
taken in 
autumn. 

$6 per diver and 
$4 per hauler 
ou operatives in 
large and medi- 
um boats, and 
$3 per head on 
operatives in 
small boats ; 

taken in spring. 

943 

The revenue is 
taken by the 
Marznqi Shaikh 
of Mughu. 

Do. 

Mughu. 

Do. 

Do. 

4,238 

Do. 

Do. 

F a r u r 
Island. 

Do. 

Do. 

109 

Do. 

... 

S i r r i 
Island. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

... 
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Persian coucld. 


District. 

Port or ports. 

Nob taxes, 
and when 
taken. 

Tiraz taxes, and 
when taken. 

Amount, in 
rupees. 


Lingeb. 

DuTvan. 

The Al 
AH in- 
habitants 
pay as at 
0 b ar a k 
above; 
the Qaw- 
asim pay 
nothing. 

The Al 'All in. 
babitrints pay as 
at Charak above; 
the Qawasim pay 
nothing. 

2,964 

The revenue is 
taken by the Al 
'Ali Shaikh of 
Charak. 

Do. 

Bustaneb. 

The Mara- 
ziq in- 
habitants 
pay as at 
Mngbu 
above; 

! the Qaw- 
asim pay 
nothing. 

The Maraziq in- 
habitants pay as 
at Mughii above; 
the QawSsim 
pay nothing. 

1,445 

The revenue is 
taken by the 
Marzuqi Shaikh 
of Mughu. 

Do. 

Mila. 

NiL 

mi. 

mi. 

#•« 

Do. 

Sbaoas. 

mi. i 

Nil. 

mi. 

0t« 

Do. 

Lingeb 

Town. 

mi. 

Nil. 

mi. 
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APBEKDIX D. 


DATE PRODUCTION AND THS DATE TRADE IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF REGION. 

Date cultivation and the date trade in the Persian Gulf have been 
expressly described elsewhere * by a number of competent authorities, 
and it is unnecessary here to say much upon either subject. We shall 
therefore only describe date production and trade shortly, by territorial 
divisions, and conclude with a reference to the trade with India in 
Persian Gulf dates. 


OniSn Sultanate. 


Date produc- The date tree is found in all parts of the ^Oman Sultanate, except 
Dhufar, and flourishes even at an altitude of more than ^,000 feet ; it 
tamte! ^ abundant in Batinah, Wadi Samail and Sharqlyah. In Batinah 


* The following are the^ principal specific authorities on dates in the Persian 
Gulf: Colonels. B. Miles in the Persian Gulf Political Residency Administration 

Report for 1876-77, pages 79-80, with reference to dates in the 'Oman Sultanate ; 
^ Memorandum on the system oj cultivating the Date Dalm in the Vicinity of 
Bushire, with some Information connected with its Growth, Produce, Price, etc,, 
by Mr. J, C. Edwards, Second Assistant Resident, in the Administration Report for 
1877-1878, pages 43-46 ; Supplementary Notes on Care and Culture of Date 
Palms and Fruit by Mr. A. R. Hakim, Assistant to the Political Resident, in the 
Administration Report for 1883-84, pages 39-43 ; a Eesume of what has been done 
in the Persian Gulf as regards the Introduction of the Arabian Date Palm 
by the same, in the Administration Report for 1885-86, pages 16-20; 
Conditions of Date Cultivation in Persian Arabia by Mr. W. McDouall, Vice - 
Consul at Mnhammareh, in the Administration Report for 1894-95, page 62 ; and 
Cuinet’s Za Turguie d*Asie,'^o\. Ill, pages 20-21 and 231-238. Reference may 
also be made to the following articles in the Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer : 
article ** 'Oman Sultanate", pages 1388 and 1413, with sub-articles “ Badlyah 
pages 195-6, “Batinah ".page 284,“Tbri'’, page 767, and “ Wadi Samail", pages 
1671-1672; “Truoial ’Oman”, pages 1439 and 1440, with sub-article ‘‘Baraimi 
Oasis”, page 263; “Qatar”, pages 1506 and 1532 ; “Bahiain Principality", 
pages 241 and 245-6 ; “ Hasa Sanjaq, ** pages 665-7, with sub-articles “ Hasa 
Oasis,” pages 666-7, and “Qatif Oasis”, pages 1543-4; ** Kuwait Principality”, 
page 1066, with sub-article “Jahrah”, page 898; “Southern Najd ”, page 1354; 
“ Qasim ”, page 1488 ; “ Jabal Shammar ”, page 1736, with sub-articles “ *Aqdah ”, 
pages 89-90, “ Jauf-al-’Amii ”, page 936, “ Kahafah ”, page. 696 and “Taimah”, 
page 1855, as also sub-articles “ Aja ” and “ Salmah ” ; “ Turkish 'IrSq, ” pages 795 
and 803, with sub-article “ Shatt-al-’Arab ”, page 97 ; “ 'Arabistan pages 128, 
130 and 131-3, with sub-aiticle^ “ Fallabiyeh District”, page 531. Endeavour 
has been made, in all the topographical articles in the Geographical Volume, to indicate 
roughly, where possible, the numbers of date palms. A quantity of information 
regarding varieties of dates, etc., which was obtained for this Gazetteer but could not 
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the plantations form an almost continuous beltj sometimes 7 miles deep, 
along the coast ; in Wadi Samail the palms are estimated at 600,000 ; 
and in the Badiyah division of Sharqiyah there are some 158,000 date 
trees. Large groves also exist at places in Dhahirah, especially at ^Ibri, 
where the trees are supposed to number about 50,000. The best known 
species of dates in the ^Oman Sultanate are the Mibsali , Fard 

, and Khalas ; of these the Fard is a small dark-coloured 

date, grown mostly in Wadi Samail, while the palms of Badiyah are 
chiefly Mibsali. In Sharqiyah generally the Mibsali abounds. 

By natives of the country the Mibsali date seems to be preferred to 
all other kinds ; but it is also much appreciated in India and is exported 
in considerable quantities from Sur to Bombay. The Fard is a very 
favourite date in America, where the supply is hardly ever equal to the 
demand ; and an attempt has been made, though as yet without much 
success, to acclimatise the Fard palm in Arizona. 

The exportation of dates from the ^Oman Sultanate depends chiefly 
upon accidents of season. In 1878 the crop was ruined by heavy and 
unseasonable rain, which fell just as the fruit had begun to ripen ; but 
in 1879, a year in which there was no rain, the yield was excellent, 
and the export was double that of the preceding season. 

In 1880 it was remarked that the exportation of dates from the 
^Oman Sultanate, not only to India, Yaman and Zanzibar, but also to 
America, was increasing ; dates were exported from Sur, Quryat and the 
Batinah coast as well as from Masqat, and it was believed that half the 
trade of the country thus escaped registration. 

In 1881, in consequence of a bad harvest, few dates were exported 
from Masqat ; but in the following year the crop was exceptionally good 
and heavy consignments abroad were made. 

In 1883 the trade to America was rapidly increasing, and, to 
meet the American demand, Fard palms were rapidly being planted. 

In 1884 the New York market was reported temporarily over- 
stocked ; but large quantities of dates went as usual to America, South 
Arabia and East Africa. 

In 1892 the supply of dates for exportation was short, in conse- 
quence of political disturbances in Wadi Samail which interrupted for a 
time communication between the Sharqiyah district and the port of 
Masqat. 

In 1898 there was a heavy decrease in the quantity of dates 
sent to India, America and Turkey in Asia ; it was due to a bad crop, 
resulting from the failure of certain hot dry winds without which, it is 
said, the date cannot ripen. 


be embodied in tbe present Appendix will be found in tbe Foreijjn Office Library, 
Simla, in Special Reports 071 Date Culture and the Date Trade in the Dersian 
Gulft 1906, Misc. No. V. N. 140. Some facts in regard to the date trade are ascertain- 
able from the anuual Administration Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Hesidency 
and in the Consular Reports for Basrah, BaghdSd and Muhammareh ; from Mr. H. W. 
M 2 io\edLVLB Report on the Conditions and Rrospects of British Trade in Rersia, 
1903 ; and from Ms. A. H. Gleadowe-Newcomen’s Report on the Commercial 
Mission to South Rastern Persia during 190h05, printed 1906. 


The date 
trade in the 
*Oman Sul 
tanate. 


History of 
the date 
trade in th< 
'Oman Sul 
tanate, 1878- 
79. 

1880. 


1881-82. 


1883. 


1884 


1892. 


1898. 
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1901. 

1901. 


Date produc- 
tion in Tru- 
eial ’Oman. 


The date 
trade in Tra- 
cial 'Oman. 


Bate produc- 
tion and the 
date trade in 
Qatar. 


Date produc- 
tion in 
Bahrain. 


In 1901 crop and demand were both good, and a prosperous season 
was the result. 

In 1904, in consequence of a two years^ drought, the date crop 
was in places the scantiest on record for fifteen years, and there was a 
considerable falling ofi in the expoi*t. 

In the seven seasons from 1899-1900 to 1905-1906 inclusive, the 
average annual value of the dates exported from Masqat was nearly 
£81,000j and the bulk of the export in each year went to India. The 
separate figures for these years are given in the Annexure to this 
Appendix. 


Trucial ’Oman. 


Except in the Eas-al-Khaimah district and in the Baraimi Oasis, the 
latter of which can scarcely be considered to belong to this division, the 
production of dates is small ; the fruit also, along the greater part of 
the coast, never fully ripens for want of water and is eaten fresh. At 
Kas-al-Khaimah there are 4^ varieties of date, at Khatt in the same 
neighbourhood 20, and at Umm-al-Qaiwain and Dibai 22 each j among 
the best sorts are those known as Lulu yiy , Khanaizi and 

Qash Eubai^ ^ whUle among the most plentiful are the Bui 

’Adhuj ^ j Qash Habash (J^ and Qash ^ Afar . 

In the Baraimi Oasis, where there are about 60,000 palms, the Mibsali, 
Fard and Khalas are grown ; but they are not equal to their congeners 
of Sharqiyah and W adi Samail in the ^Oman Sultanate. 

The few dates produced in Trucial ^Oman are far from satisfying the 
large demand of the somewhat dense pearl-fishing population; and, 
during the six years from 1899-1900 to 1904-05, dates and date juice 
were imported to an annual average value of more than £20,000, chiefly 
from Persian ports and from Turkish ^Iraq. 


Qatar. 


In Qatar date groves hardly exist ; clumps of half wild palms are 
found at a few places in the promontory. Here, as iu TruciarOman, 
dates are imported for the consumption of the pearl-fishing population, 
largely from Hasa. 


Bahrain. 


The dates grown in the Bahrain Islands are of nearly 60 kinds, the 
most plentiful sorts being the Murzban and Khanaizi ; the 
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total annual crop is estimated at about 5j2U0 tons and tKe value of the 
same at about £33j^55. The fruit, on the whole, is not of very aood 
quality, ^ 

The import of dates into Bahrain, chiefly from Hasa, is considerably The date 
larger than the export, which is principally to India, viz.^ Karachi and trade in 
Kathiawar ; in other words, the local crop is inadequate to the local Bahrain, 
consumption. In 1904 and 1905 the date harvest in the Bahrain 
Islands was below the normal. During the seven years from 1899- 
1900 to 1905-06 inclusive, the average annual value of the dates and 
date juice imported into Bahrain was about £35 185, and of that 
exported only £19,000 ; the export is, to a large extent, a re-export of 
Hasa dates. It was estimated that on the 31st of December 1904 there 
were 10,000 cwts. of dates in hand in Bahrain, awaiting despatch to 
Bed Sea ports and to Egypt. Of the dates grown in Bahrain, those 
of which the value does not exceed Rs. per Qallah of 37 Jibs, are 
ordinarily sold as Tamar that is in the dried condition, while those 
of higher value are sold only as Ratab or fresh fruit ; but the 

variety called Khanaizi is sold both dried and fresh, and is also boiled 
for export. Boiled dates are generally known as Saluq . 


Hasa Sanjaq. 


Dates are the chief staple, both of agriculture and of trade, in the Bate produc- 
Hasa Sanjaq ] the average annual production is estimated at no less than 
75,000 tons, m., 51, COO tons in the Hasa Oasis and 24,000 in the Hasa. 

Oasis of Qatif . The dates of the Hasa Oasis are considered by the 
Arabs of the Persian Gulf to be the finest in the world, superior to those 
both of ^ Oman and of Turkish Hraq. Of the dates produced in the 
Hasa Oasis about one-third belong to the most esteemed variety, here 
the Khalas, and half to a class called Razaizi Hasa Oasis dates 

are never boiled for exportation \ those sent abroad mostly go to 
Bahrain or, through Bahrain, to the Red Sea and Qatar. Qatif Oasis 
dates are exported largely to ^Oman and Persia and in a lesser degree 
to Bahrain or, through Bahrain, to India ; those destined for India are 
boiled. In 1904 the date crop in the Hasa and Qatif Oases was 
magnificent, and in 1905 it was exceptionally good. 


Kuwait. 


In Kuwait date palms are very few and are not found except at the Bate produc- 
settled villages. At Jahrah, the principal agricultural settlement, there 
are about 2,000 trees only ; the fruit too, instead of being preserved, is Kuwait. ^ 
eaten in the fresh state. Dates are imported into Kuwait from the 
plantation of the Shatt-al-^Arab in Hraq. 
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Date produc- 
tion and the 
date trade in 
iS^ajd, 


Date produc- 
tion in Tur- 
kish *Iraq. 


Najd. 


In Najd or Central Arabia, especially in Sotithern Najd, the date 
palm flourishes on a considerable scale; the groves of Wadi Hanif ah 
are famed for their size and luxuriance, and in the district of Hautah 
the trees are usually fine and prolific, a single palm there — it is"^ said— 
sometimes yielding as much as 14,^0 0 lbs. weight of fruit in a season. 
In the Aflaj district the plantations are extensive but thin. 

In Qasim a certain surplus of dates is produced ; at ^ Anaizah, the 
principal market, they sometimes sell at 30 lbs. to the dollar. There 
IS generally some exportation to Jabal Shammar, and in exceptional 
years dates are even exported to Madinah. 

In Jabal Shammar, though dates are numerous in places, production 
hardly appears to equal consumption. The valleys of Jabal Aja and 
Jabal Salmah contain numerous plantations, owned to a considerable 
extent by Bedouins; the groves in the ^Aqdah amphitheatre alone, in 
the former range, are believed to aggregate 75,000 trees. In the Taimah 
Oasis some of the palms are 90 feet high and are saW to be ^00 years 
old ; the produce generally is excellent. At Jauf-al-'^Amir some 15 kinds 
of date are grown, among them the Hilwah a juicy, luscious 

variety, which is found also at Taimah. At KaWfah, on the Qasim 
border, the best kind of date is the Fankhah , which is large 
and yellow. 


Turkish Iraq. 


Dates are one of the most important products of Turkish ^Iraq ; 
they are grown chiefly on the banks of the Shatt-al-'^Arab both above 
and below Basrah, on a stretch of the Euphrates extending 30 miles 
downwards from Hillah Town, in the neighbourhoods of Karbala and 
Najaf, and about Baghdad City. The palm belts which extend along 
both banks of the Shatt-al-^Arab have a depth of half a mile to two 
miles and are estimated to contain about 1,900,000 trees on both banks 
and on the islands between Basrah and Muhammareh, and about 250,000 
trees on the right bank only below Muhammareh. In the Hillah Qadha 
there are about 330,000 palms; in that of Karbala about 750,000, of 
which some 50,000 belong to the Shifathab oasis ; and in that of Najaf 
about 250,000, of which perhaps 170,000 are situated in the Kufah 
Nahiyah on the banks of the Shatt-al-Hindiyah. Most of the dates ex- 
ported from Traq are grown near Basrah, the best being the kinds known 
as Halawi and Khadhrawi , while other miscellaneous 

* The statement seems incredible ; it is from a native source. 
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varieties, some 40 in number, are classed together under the name of 
Sair yu . The exportable dates of the Baghdad neighbourhood are 
chiefly Zahdi and Kursi . 

Dates are the principal export of Turkish ^Iraq ; they are shipped 
entirely at the port of Basrah. The bulk of the trade is in dates grown 
near Basrah, which are exported in boxes to England and America ; but a 
proportion consists in Zahdis and Kursis of Baghdad origin, which are 
packed in skins and now go chiefly to Egypt, the Levant, and Black Sea 
ports. 

The Basrah date crop was estimated in 1887 at 60,000 tons, and of 
this amount about 44,000 tons were exported : viz.^ 20,000 tons by 
steamer to London, for Europe and America, and 24,000 tons by native 
sailing vessels to Arabia, Persia and India. The Malawi date was at 
this time the favourite in Europe and America, and the Zahdi had some 
sale in India. 

In 1888 a prohibition against the export of dates from Baghdadi 
which had been in force for some years, was removed ; and in this season 
some 30,000 skins of Baghdad dates were exported to London by 3 or 4 
merchants, to whom the trade was then confined. 

In 1889 the quantity of dates shipped at Basrah was larger than in 
any previous year and prices were high ; but some native merchants 
speculated recklessly, packed unripe dates, and were ruined ; by these 
events the trade was thrown more into European hands than before. 
Many new groves were being planted at this time in ‘^Iraq to meet the 
increase of the trade. 

In 1891 the date crop in ^Iraq was excellent. In 1892 it was 
reported that the production of dates in the Basrah neighbourhood had 
increased fivefold during the preceding ] 2 years ; and that, whereas 12 
years previously nearly all the dates exported were packed in baskets and 
went to England, part were now boxed for Europe and America, while 
the remainder, in skins, had begun to take a leading place in the Indian, 
African and Bed Sea markets, but were in small demand in Europe. 

In 1893, during the first part of the season, there was a doubt whether 
the Government of the United States, on account of a cholera epidemic, 
would allow the importation of Persian Gulf dates. The previous year 
had been a prosperous one at Basrah and large stocks of date boxes had 
been laid in by exporters, whereby growers were encouraged to demand 
excessive prices ; but at the end of the packing season the growers, as 
great quantities of dates still remained on their hands, lowered their 
prices, and a large exportation of dates in baskets took place. 

In this year the date crop of the Baghdad region was not very large, 
but in quality it was exceptionally good • as usual the operations at 
Baghdad only lasted a short time, for there only the first of the new 
crop is exported. 

In 1894 the crop in the Basrah neighbourhood was a plentiful one, 
and moderate profits were obtained by holders who realised promptly, 
but those who did not sell until the end of the year suffered heavily from 
a fall of 25 per cent, in European prices. This fall was attributable 
partly to a prohibitive new duty imposed by the Preneh Government on 
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the common dates till then imported at Marseilles and Havre for dis- 
tilling, and partly to an extra import duty placed on wet dates in 
America; but by the low prices resulting in London^ whither the ship- 
ments were in some cases diverted and sold at prices hardly covering 
freight and charges, the demand in the Midlands and Lancashire was 
stimulated. 

At Baghdad, as at Basrah, the crop in this year was heavy and good 
and large quantities of dates were exported in September and October, 
chiefly to Syria, where however the prices were about 20 per cent, 
below those of the previous year ; but in November the winter rains at 
Baghdad began unusually early and caused serious damage, for the dates 
still remaining on the trees turned black, fermented, and became un- 
saleable. 

1895. In 1895 the date crop at Basrah was below the average, nevertheless 
it was in excess of the demand in Europe ; the Basrah exporters, how- 
ever, combined to reduce the yearns pack and in the end got]the’'better of 
the growers, who had at first demanded high prices. The London date 
market this season opened low, but it gradually improved, and Basrah 
shippers in the end realised good profits. 

At Baghdad, in 1895, the crop was only one-third of average, the 
blossoms having appeared too early ; the local price was consequently 
about £9 sterling per Taghar of 4,215 pounds, as against £7 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

1896. groves of the Basrah neighbourhood were seriously 
damaged in 1896 by long-continued flooding of the Shatt-aVArab, and 
the mischief was aggravated by excessive heat and by a south-east wind 
which blew from the middle of August to the middle of September, 
causing large quantities of unripe dates to shrivel and fall from the trees ; 
the result was a serious diminution in both the bulk and the quality of 
the crop. In consequence of large supplies of boxes having been imported 
iu advance, there was a rush of dealers to purchase, and prices at Basrah 
rose rapidly ; but a strong combination of selling agents having been 
formed in London, the prices at home and in the American market were 
forced up, and Basrah shippers in the end succeeded in obtaining 
tolerably remunerative prices. 

The Baghdad crop in 1896 was fairly good, and shipments made to 
Jaffa, Bairut, Smyrna and Constantinople realised good prices ; but those 
made to England sold at a loss. 

The total export from Basrah in this year amounted to about 
600,000 cases, of which 490,000 were sent to London in the first instance, 
53,00u to New York direct, and 57,000 to Bombay and Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

1897. 1897 the quantity of dates exported from Basrah was larger 
than usual ; but this was mainly due to a large increase in the number of 
native exporters, to whom British firms — imprudently, as was believed — 
gave facilities, and whom they financed ; the London market, however, 
was overstocked, and the prices obtained from shippers by growers were 
excessive. 
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The date crop at Baghdad in this year was above the average, but 
grain was so scarce that the export of dates was prohibited by the 
Turkish authorities. 

The Basrah crop in 1898 was small, and prices were kept high by 
the growers, who can combine in a way that is impossible to merchants ; 
in the struggle between these two classes the latter are always at a 
disadvantage, as they have not only to lay out large sums in boxes, but 
also to engage freight in advance, with the result that later they must 
either ship or pay dead freight. Until late in the season, when a scar- 
city of Smyrna figs increased the demand for dates, no margin of profit 
was left to exporters ; the average cost of landing Halawis in London 
was at first 145. 6^. and the selling price only 155. 

The yield in the Baghdad neighbourhood was fairly good in this 
year, but the embargo of the previous year on exportation ^ was main- 
tained by the Turkish authorities in consequence of a continued scarcity 
of grain. 

The total number of eases leaving Basrah in this year was about 
500,000 of ^ a cwt. each j of these 65,000 were exported direct to New 
York, and 70,000 to Port Said for transhipment to Mediterranean ports. 

The heavy floods of 1896, as already mentioned, did great damage 
to the date plantations of lower Turkish ^Iraq, and the yield of dates in 
1897 and 1898 remained comparatively small; but in 1899 the position 
of earlier years was regained. Large speculative sales were made in 
England in this year before the crop ripened and proved highly 
remunerative, the prices paid by exporters to growers having generally 
been low. The export of dates grown in the 1899 season continued into 
January and February 1900 and swelled the returns of that year. 
There was a great demand for dates in India on account of famine, 
enabling growers to export their surplus to that country as basket 
dates. 

The Baghdad crop in this year was good, and towards the end of 
the season some exportation took place, merging in that of Basrah. 

In 1900, encouraged by the results of the previous year, exporters 
again arranged for extensive operations ; but the crop, though abundant, 
was inferior on account of cool dry winds which prevailed during the 
summer and parched the fruit upon the trees. Local growers combined 
to raise prices, the European market was low, and most exporters in the 
end lost heavily ; but the export nevertheless exceeded the normal by 
some 6,000 tons and large unsaleable stocks accumulated in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Basrah date crop almost invariably promises well at the begin- 
ning of the season; but, though almost independent of rainfall, it 
frequently disappoints the anticipations formed. The year 1901 was no 
exception to this rule, a promising crop being ruined by hot dry winds 
at the time of ripening ; the produce was in consequence hardly up to 
the average in quantity, and it was so unequal in quality that for the 
first time on record Halawi dates were graded in two classes ; but the 
season was a more favourable one to merchants than 1900, for, though 
profits were not particularly large, fewer losses were made and those 
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who held oa to their stocks obtained good prices. Two direct steamers, 
instead of one as usual, carried dates to America ; and a Eussian steamer 
shipped dates straight for Levant ports, which it had hitherto been the 
custom to tranship at Port Said. Part of the export in this year con- 
sisted of basket dates of the 1900 crop. 

The jdeld of dates in the Baghdad neighbourhood was good and 
plentiful ; and, though larger quantities than usual were kept in hand 
for local consumption, the poorer class falling back on dates in default 
of grain, the exportation to Egypt and Syria was considerable. Local 
prices ranged from £8 to £9 per Taghar. 

1902 Tlie crop of 1902 in the Basrah district was an average one, but 
the season was unsatisfactory to shippers ; heavy sales of Halawis and 
Khadhrawis had been made in advance in London, and, though Sairs 
were abimdant, the other two kinds were deficient; growers also 
combined to maintain prices. Many exporters lost heavily. 

The Baghdad crop of 1902 was not much below the average, but an 
embargo on exportation prevented, to a great extent, the nsu^ consign- 
ments to Bg 5 T>t and Syria. A quantity of dates for abroad was smuo-. 
gled from Hillah, however, down the river Euphrates. 

1903. The Basrah crop of Halawi and Sair dates in 1908 was large and 
the quality of both varieties good; but Khadhrawis were scame and 
poor. Local prices, in consequence of a combination among growers 
were high as compared with the low rates at which speculatm sales had 
been made in London, and shippers who had sold in advance suffered 
serious loss ; the London market also continued to decline; and eventually 
dates became almost unsaleable in England. ^ 

The Baghdad crop was fair in quantity but inferior in quality • 
there was however a strong demand for Kursi dates in Egypt and Syria 
and at Constantinople, and large quantities purchased at £7.10.0 to 
£9-l0"0 per Taghar were exported. 

1904 The Basrah date crop in 1904 was much smaller than that of the 
previous year ; this was due to strong north-west winds which prevailed 
almost all the summer and made the dates dry and light. The financial 
misfortunes of 1903 had caused many merchants to withdraw from the 
date trade ; and again in 1904 few exporters of dates made any profits in 
the British market, while a number on the contrary lost heavily through 
the prevalence of low rates in America and of relatively high prices at 
Basrah. The export to America in this year was about 6,000 tons or the 
, same as in 1903 ; and about 100 tons were sent by native merchants to 
Eussia as an experiment, which turned out successfully. 

The crop of Zahdi and Kursi dates around Baghdad was fair in 
quantity, but the quahty was not good. Importation at Levant ports 
■was forbidden on accoimt of the prevalence of cholera in the Persian Gulf 
and this circumstance further affected the trade. ’ 

1905. Emly in the year it was predicted, from climatic conditions, the 
state of the river and the appearance of the trees, that the Basrah crop of 
1905 would be an unusually large one; but this expectation was not 
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realised except in the ease of Sairs; Halawis and Khadhrawis^ 
though excellent in quality^ were short in quantity. Large forward sales 
had been made by native merchants in London and Continental markets 
at low prices ; but the despatch of a larger quantity of dates than had 
been foreseen to America caused rates to rise locally^ and the level which 
they reached was maintained by the shortness of the crop : the result was 
unprofitable business and heavy loss to shippers. A new feature of the 
year was a considerable shipment of Halawis and Khadhrawis to Egypt^ 
Tunis and Oran^ where new markets for these varieties appeared to be 
opening. The dates exported to India were, as usual, mostly Sairs ; the 
largest quantities went in October and November, after which, the 
Bombay market being overstocked, the trade declined. Large quantities 
of pressed dates in baskets were kept back for a more favourable market. 
In this season prices at Basrah opened as follows : — 

Halawis, at ^60 Shamis (or £16-18-2) per 40 Manns of 14o 
lbs. each, or about £7-0-0 per ton; 

Khadhrawis, at 230 Shamis per 40 Manns ; and 

Sairs, at 160 Shamis per 40 Manns. 

At the end of October, however, the price of Sairs rose to 175 Shamis. 

The Baghdad crop in this year was very large, and Zahdi dates sold 
at 8^. per 220 lbs. and Kursi dates at £7-11-6 to £8-8-4 per Taghar. 

The statistics of exportation from Basrah between 1899-1900 and 
1905-06 are given in the Annexure to this Appendix. 

A meeting of growers and exporters generally takes place early in 
September of each year to settle the prices of dates for the season ; it is 
sometimes held at Abul Khasib, which is a centre of great activity 
during the date harvest. 


'Arahistan. 


In the Persian province of ^Arabistan dates for export are grown 
on a considerable scale in the district of Muhammareh, and to a lesser 
extent in the district of Pallahiyeh ; in the other districts the quantity 
of exportable dates is negligible. In a poor year (1897) the yield of 
the whole Muhammareh district, including the banks of the Bahmanshir, 
was estimated at 5,310 tons. The best kind of date in “'Arabistan is 
the Qantar jOalS ^ which is rich in syrup but is not exported ; the 
Khadhrawi ; here the best kind packed for export to Europe ; 

the Halawi , not locally esteemed, but reckoned to come next 

after the KhaShrawi for the purpose of exportation ; the Sa^maran 
which is packed for Europe; the Sair JLa or ^^miscellaneous, 
comprising various sorts, which goes to India and other places abroad ; 
the Dairi which is deficient in syrup and dries hard; the 

(O 

Braiyim which is boiled and dried in the hard stage ; and the 
App D«1 


Date produo' 
tion and the 
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Zalidi borne by palms raised from seed; here tbe worst of all 
kinds but somewkat in demand for tbe manufacture of spirits and 
vinegar. 

We may now briefly take account of tbe date trade and its fluc- 
tuations at Mubammareb since 189^. 

In 1893 tbe crop was better than in 1892 ; at tbe beginning of tbe 
season tbe local price was 5«. per 160 lbs.; but tbe Bombay market was 
overstocked and it fell to 8-5. Qd, 

The date harvest in 1894 was similar in quantity and quality to 
that of 1893 ; but in the Bombay market there was little demand, and 
tbe price fell to 25. per 160 lbs. 

Tbe crop of 1895 was below tbe average, tbe palms having been 
exhausted by the yield of tbe preceding years ; tbe price was Ss. 9d» per 
160 lbs. 

In 1896 tbe crop was again small, this time in consequence of floods 
in spring, and prices rose to 65. lOJ. and even to 75. 10^. per 160 lbs, 

Tbe crop of tbe following year was also deficient, and prices stood at 
about Rs. 4-3-0 per cwt. 

A cold spring diminished tbe crop in bulk ; but a strong demand, 
beginning in April, raised prices at first to Rs. 7| and Rs. OJ per cwt. 
according to quality; after packing for tbe European market was com- 
pleted, rates declined agai\ to Rs. 5 and Rs. 6-9-0 per cwt. 

Tbe crop in 1899 was unusually large and prices were correspond- 
ingly low, ranging from 7 to 12 Qrans per 154 lbs. In this year, in 
addition to tbe £4,338 worth of dates shown in Annexure No. 1, about 
6,000 tons weight of dates left Mubammareb in non-Indian sailing 
vessels, but chiefly for India. 

Tbe yield of dates in 1900 was smaller than in 1899, but still above 
the average ; tbe summer was an unusually dry one and the fruit was 
deficient in syrup. Tbe price was about 55. 8d. for I4 cwts. In this 
year a greater than ordinary proportion of tbe dates exported in Arab 
sailing vessels was destined for Red Sea ports. 

In 1901 tbe Mubammareb date crop promised well, but a portion of 
it was spoilt by hot winds and dust. Until tbe time when packing for 
tbe European market was completed tbe ruling price was 2s, lOd. per 
cwts ; but afterwards, owing to tbe arrival of coasting craft in great 
numbers to purchase, it rose gradually to 65. 2d. 

Tbe crop in 1902 was about tbe same as in tne preceding year ; 
and again some damage was done by persistent dry winds and dust 
Prices ranged from 45. to 65. 4^^. per 1^ cwts. 

Tbe crop of 1903 was good on tbe whole, but it suffered to some 
extent by excessive damp in July. 

In 1904 tbe yield was below the average owing to dust storms ; 
tbe average price was 45. per 1| cwts., at which figure tbe European 
and American demand was small but tbe Indian market continued 
open. 
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In 1905 the crop was large but inferior in quality to the last ; 1^05. 
prices^ on the average^ were the same as in the preceding year. 

An estimate of the values of the dates shipped from Muhammareh 
from 1899-1900 to 1905-06 inclusive will be found in the Annesure 
to this Appendix, 


Persian Coast 


In the districts adjoining Bushehr Town^ particularly on the Bushehr Pate produc- 
Peninsula and in Dashtistan and Dashti, dates do not as a rule ripen tion and the 
well ; there are about 50 varieties, among which the Halawi and ‘late trade in 
Khadhrawi — as at Basrah — are considered the best, but the only 
kind exported is that known as the Qasb Zahidi which is districts, 

packed in baskets and exported to India to the amount of 10,000 or 
15,000 baskets a year. Owing to oppression by the Khans of districts, 
many of the date cultivators in the Bushehr neighbourhood have 
lately emigrated to Fao, Qasbeh on ’ Abbadan Island, Bahrain, etc, 

In the Shibkuh and Lingeh districts there are about 40 different 
sorts of dates, the best being the Qantar, Barhi Khalas, 

CD •• 

Khadhrawi, Shahuni Khanaizi, Khassab Murdasang 

and Halao jlbi. • the palms of the Lingeh district are about 180,000 
trees. All the kinds of dates in these districts, with the exception of those 
just specified and of two other kinds known as Masli and Zamardi 
occur in small quantities and are consumed fresh; but the 
Masli and Ztoardi, which are very abundant, are exported. Of these 
the Masli is dark in colour, and, though smaller than the Zamardi, 
more expensive ; the Zamardi is yellowish and does not keep so well. 

The ordinary local price of a basket of Masli dates weighing 8 
Lingeh Mans or about 72 lbs. is Rs. 2, and that of a similar basket 
of Zamardi from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 but these are liable to 
fluctuation. Some 5,000 to 6,000 baskets of Maslis and Zamardi^, 
according to rainfall, are available at the port of Lingeh every year. 

The dates grown at a distance inland are said to be sup exior to those 
of the seacoast. 

At Bandar ■'Abbas and in the Shamil and Minab districts the best 
dates are the Halili and Murdasang, which are also among the 
most abundant. The Zarig , a fairly good date, is common to all 
three places, and the Suhrdang also of moderate quality, to the 

first two. The Khanaizi (from Bahrain) and the Zahrai both 
dates of a good class, are found at Bandar ■'Abbas and also in Minab. 

The numbers of different varieties of dates found at Bandar 'Abbas 
and in Shamil and Minab are estimated at 16, 18 and 16 respectively, 
including those already mentioned above ; a proportion, especially in 
Minab, belong to stocks imported from abroad, especially from 'Oman, 

Bahrain and Basrah. 


145 
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Trade with India in Persian Gulf dates. 


Importation The wet dates carried by the North-Western Railway from Karachi 

to Lahore^ Amritsar^ Umballa and Peshawar in 190’2 and 1903 
amounted to 1,035 and 892 bags respectively, and probably the whole of 
these dates were imported from the Persian Gulf. The traffic was 
almost confined, on the railway, to the months of November, December 
and January. Both consignors and consignees were in almost all 
cases Hindus. 


145 
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Ordinary fisli. 


APPENDIX E. 

FISHERIES OF THE PERSIAN GOLF.*^ 


The subject of Persian Gnlf fisheries has been so exhaustively treated 
by Lieutenant Melvor in an article in the Persian Gulf Political Presi- 
dency Administration Report for 1880-81 that little remains to be added 
on the present occasion ; a few references to other sources of information 
^ill be found; however; in the footnote to the title of this Appendix ; 
and, in the text below, we give some additional information regarding the 
sea fish of the Gulf of ^Oman. 


Fish and other sea creatures on the Arab coast of the Gulf of 

^Oman. 


The commoner fish of the Gulf of ^Oman, according to the nomencla- 
ture in use among ArabS; are these : — 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Colour. 

Ordinary length 
(in inches) . 

Bsmabes . 

1 

’Aifah 

Green. 

44 

Edible. 

2 

'Andaq 

CJ^ 

Reddish, 

15 

Do. 


\r T authority on Peraian Gulf Fisheries is an article by Lieutenant 1. 

entitled Notes on Sea^Fishing in the Fersian 
Persian Gulf Residency Administration Report for 

L? ’ Oman, contains 

M information m regard tohshing grounds, seasons of fishing, kinds of boats used 
implements of the industry, coring of fish, kinds of fish, and 
iL ^ quantities offish taken 

Q p MM* • conceiTiing the fisheries of 'Oman is given by Colonel 

S. B. Miles m the Persian Gulf Administration Report for 1876-77, page 8L Fresh 

n«:o o? « Gazetteer-" Kuwait Bay and Town,^ 

^ages 1052-3 Hanjam (page 631), and “ Coast of Persian Makran (page 1138) • 
while the fohowing give some facts in regard to river fisheries— "Turkish Iraa ’’ 
W‘Sr fi T - " (page 127). Fui’tlier information regarding the fresh 

pajesm? Omnei^sLaTurquied^Asie, 1894, vLme III, 



Serial 

No. 

Name. 

8 

'Aqam 

4 

Bril 

cLrb 

6 

Baiyah 

CO 

c- 

6 

Balalit 

kAJJHj 

7 

Baqar-al-Bahr 

8 

Baqsam Abu Silla 

to 

9 

Bar 'Ajam 

10 

Barisb 

11 

Barlyah 

to 

12 

Chancliula 

13 

Dalas 

14 

Darijab 

15 

Dbala’ah 

<)LxL.« 

16 

Bhawa 

!r° 

17 

Dik-al-Bahr 

18 

Faiao Qishran 


Colour. 

Ordinary length 
(in inches). 

Behisss. 

White. 

27 

Edible. 

Dark green. 

42 

Do. 

White. 

14 

A kind of mullet (Gen. 
Mullusj* Edible. 

Dark green. 

5 

Not edible. 

Yellow. 

9 

The cofPre or trunk- 
fish (Gen. OaCrac- 
ion)* Edible. 

... 

9 

The porcupine-fish 

[Diodon Systrix)* 
Edible. 

White or yellow. 

12 

Edible. 

Red or yellow. 

6 

Do. 

Grey. 

2 

A small fishj like 
whitebait, which is 
dried in the snn and 
used for feeding 
animals, etc. Else- 
where it is generally 
known as Matut 

Red. 

10 

Edible. 

Yellow. 

27 

Do. 

Dark green. 

12 

Do. 

White. 

9 

Do. 

Black. 

10 

Possibly of the genus 
Serranu^, Edible. 

Red. 

9 

Possibly Apogon 

Edible. Name means 
Sea-cock.’* 

Dark green. 


Edible. 
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I 


Serial 

No, 

Xame* 

1 

Colour. ! 

1 

Ordinary length , 
(in inches). 

Bsuabss. 

19 ; 

Ghaliyali 

i 

i 

Yellow. ! 

10 

Edible. 

20 

G bar abi jail 

tt) 

Grey. ' 

12 

Do. 

21 

Ghasisah 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

22 

Ghazal 

Jljc 

Black. 

27 

Possibly Synodontis. 
Edible. 

23 

Ghazwan 

wljji 

Red, 

6 

Edible. 

24 

Hadi 

Grey. 

5 

Do. 

26 

HaIavrat-<il-Eahr 

ijlU 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

26 

HalwairaK 

Yellow. 

7 

A pom fret. Edible, 

27 

Hamam 

Red. 

36 

A rock cod. Edible. 

28 

Hamriya 

tti 

: 

Do. 

27 

Edible. 

29 

HS-mur 

jytLk 

Dark green. 

47 

Closely allied to the 
Sabiti (No. 87). 
Edible, but has a 
prickly skin. 

30 

Haqlbfth 

White. 

27 

Edible. 

81 

Harusb 

Do. 

8 

i 

Do. 

32 

Hat am 

Do. 

: 15 

Possibly a Lethrinus, 
Edible. 

33 

Hibsah 

Yellow, 

1 . 

Kdible. 

34 

Jadal 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

35 

Jadbar 

^ • 

Dark green. 

80 

Do. 
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Serial 

No. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
48 
44 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Ordinary length 
I (in inches). 


Jaidhar 


While. 


Salted for home con- 
sumption at Masqat, 
the ’Omanis ap- 
parently preferring 
it even to the seer- 
fish (No. 44 below) 
which they export. 

Not edible. 


Jarjumah 


Black or white. 


1 Edible* 


Not edible. 


Jirrad-al-Bahr 


Yellow. 


A flying fish, perhaps 
Exocoetus Volitans. 
Edible. 

Edible. 


KaftSr 
Kan ’ad 


Black or white. 


1 White. 


The seer-fish or 

** Indian salmon ” 
(Cyhium gwttaUcm). 
Very abundant in 

the Gulfs of ’Oman 
and Persia; it is 
salted for export to 
Mauritius, Bourbon 
and India. 

Edible. 


Kar Kahir 
Kardus 

<-o'y 

Kastarmila 

Khaiyat 


Reddish. 


8 Do. 


20 Do. 


Khalqah 
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Serial 

No. 

51 

52 

63 

54 

65 

56 

57 

58 
69 
60 
61 
62 

68 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


Kharkhur 

Kharkhur Abu 
Lawat 

Kharkhilr Abu 
’Alaq 

Kbattam 

Khishaui 

Khtldir 

Kisu (Bin-’Amm) 

Ksfar 

Kusijah 

Lamah 

dj 

Xjaziin 


Mabar (Aba) 
Alakhriwah 


Masann 


Miisifah 


Mushhwcti: 


Colour. 

Green. 

White. 

Reddish. 

I Yellow. 
Red. 

Reddish. 


Green. 

White. 

Green. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Blaok or yellow. 
White. 

Yellow. 


Ordinary length. 1 
(in inches), I 

Rehasks. 

37 

The pipe-fish. Edible. 

10 

Possibly a JLetlirinus, 
Edible. 

16 

Edible. 

13 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

11 

A species of lady-fish. 
Edible (see No. 71 
below). 

72 

Edible. The name 

means Whetstone.’* 

8 

Probably Heniochus. 
Edible. 

20 

i^'ot edible. 

9 

Edible. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Colour. 

Ordinary length 
(m inches). 

Bli^ASSS. 

69 

Mazlmi (Abu) 

White. 

7 

Edible. 






70 

Miskiuah 

Dark green. 

18 

Do. 

71 

Marsn 

Yellow. 

9 

A species of lady-fish. 
Edible. 

72 

Mazif Abu Kuwari. 

Do. 

60 

A kind of rock or sea 


Ljyo 



eel. JiTot edible. 

73 

C^uzif Saghar 

Black. 

60 

Do. do. 

74 

’Omah 

Grey. 

6 

A kind of sardine. 


djCjS 


Caught in enormous 
numbers, and used as 
food and for manure. 



76 

’Omab Zanab 

Do. 

5 

Do. do. 

76 

1 Qadd 

m 

( Black. 

(_Yellow. 

27 

36 J 

The gar-fish (Gen* 
Bel one). Edible. 






77 

Qaidh 

White. 

i 10 

Edible. 






78 

Qaidh Abu Rabi 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

79 

QaisSiU 

Yellow. 

16 

Do. 






80 

Qandawah 

j;IjvUS 

Black. 

37 

Do. 

81 

Qaransbu’ 

Grey. 

6 

Do. 






82 

Qarub 

Green. 

6 

Not edible. 

83 

vj/ 

Qisbran 

Black. 

27 

Edible. 





84 

Qismah 

S.^9 

Grey. 

8 

Do. 

85 

Quran *Usbaq 

Yellow. 

7 

Do. 

86 

Ramau (Abu) 

White. 

13 

Do. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 Name, 

i 

Colour. 

Ordinary leugtt 
(in inches). 

Remarks. 

87 

‘ Saliti 

1 

I Black. 

36 

Closely allied to the 





Hamiir (No. 29). 
Has prickles, Edi- 


1 



ble. 

88 

Sadas 

Dark green. 

6 

Has prickles. Edible. 





89 

' Safi 

Black. 

8 

Do. 




90 

Safsiif 

White. 

5 

Possibly Selopsis, 

91 

J 

fBlack. 

47 'I 

Edible. 

Sahwah 

i 

■! 

LWhite. 

T 

27 J 

Edible. 

92 

Saiyid 

1 4 

Rea. 

27 

Do. 






93 

Sal Abu Dbula’ 
yi] JL? 

Dark green. 

13 

Do. 

94 

Sal Uadwari 

Yellow. 

8 

Do. 


1^ V.J 1*^ 


95 

Salikb Balikh 

Green. 

8 

Do. 


^Jb 


96 

Sails 

' Grey. 

3 

Do. 


^^JUUjkltM 



97 

Saman 

Yellow. 

40 

Do, 




98 

Sartianab 

w 

Do. 

19 

Do. 


8 




99 

Samtikah 

Grey. 

3 

Used as food fqr 


SSy^AM 



animals, but no't 
eaten by human 
beings. 

100 

Satiduq-al-Bahr 

Black. 

5 

Not edible. Name 





means ** Sea -box 

101 

Sanifi 

Yellow. 

/ 

1 9 

Edible. 

102 

SatisUl 

Black. 

72 

A sword-fish (Histio- 


‘ 


phorus), possibly 

JSUpkias Gladias. 






Edible. 
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■ 1 
Serial 
No. 1 

1 

Name 

Coloar. 

Ordinary length 1 
(m inches) . 

EEifARJce. 

i 

103 

SawSm 

White. 

4 

Edible. 




i 


104 ' 

Sba’am 

Dark green. 

8 ; 

Do. 

1 

1 




105 ' 

Sha’ban 

Grey. 

3 

Used as food for ani- 

i 

1 



i 

1 

i 

mals, but not eaten by 
human beings. 

106 

Slia,kal 

JlU 

Dark green 

1 

27 

i 

Edible. 

107 

Shalam (Abu) 

Do. 

14 

Not edible. 

108 ! 

Shamalii 

White. 

35 

The air bladder of this 





fish is dried and 





exported to Europe 
for making isinglass, 
and to China for 
making soup, under 
the name of " fish 



- 


sounds** or “fish 





maws.** 

109 

Sbuqiyah 

Brown. 

5 

Edible 

110 

Sihuk 

Yellow. 

4 

Not edible. 






111 

Sim Baiijbu 

Green. 

27 

Do. 

112 

Simah 

Brown. 

7 

A kind of sardine. 
Edible. 





113 

Sin ah 

White. 

9 

Edible. 


axAvu 




114 

Talih 

Yellow . 

30 

Do. 


-JLlk> 





f-* 



Varieties of cuttle-fish 

115 

Tankah 

Brown. 




( 

{Sepia Octopus)* The 
cuttle-fish is much 


116 

Tank ah Abu Mi dad 

Dark green. 

12 J 

eaten by the Arabs 
who consider it a 





delicacy; and it is 
the usual bait in fi.sh- 
ing with hook and 
line in the Gulf. 

117 

Tar 

Green. 

50 

Edible. 


y 
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“ Wbales.” 


*• Porpoises.’* 


« Jara3sr’' 
“ Sharks. ” 


! 

Serial \ 
No. j 

i 

Name. 

Colour. 

! 

Oidmary length 
(in inohes). 

Ebmabss. 

118 

Tarbikh 

Brown. 

j 

27 i 

A kind of cuttle-fish, 
(See Nos. 115 and 
116 above.) Edible. 

[ ^ 

119 

Wslbakah 

ijyij 

Yellow. 1 

7 

1 Edible. 

i 

1 


The following are said to be whales ; — 

Hutah j of a whitish colour^ considered edible. 

Jiram , {Grampus deljpliinus) ^ black, about 8 feet long, not 

edible and not commonly hunted. 

The following are regarded as porpoises by the Arabs 

Dughas ) (Phocoeua communis) ^ black, 3a feet long, not 

edible, but taken for its oil. 

Fajmah , black, of small^size, considered edible. 

Saman Jamjam , of reddish colour and small size, edible. 

Saman Jini , of reddish colour and small size, not 

edible." 

Saman Mardhi , black, of small size, noL edible. 

Saman Sabiti , black, nearly 4 feet long, edible. 

The following (sharks, sword-fishes, etc.) appear to be classed 
together by the Arabs under the name of Jarajir (Singular, 

JarjuT j^) 01^^ Sharks 

Da^alis , white, small, edible. 

Dhibah , ( possibly Anarrhicds ), black, small, edible, 
considered dangerous. 

Fantwa Ijhii , yellowish, edible. 

Farakhah (Abu) jjI , dark green, length about 5 feet. 

Ghaidhi , dark green, length about 4^ feet, edible, considered 
dangerous. 

Jabayah , black, edible, considered dangerous. 

Jahrah , yellowish, small, but considered dangerous, 

Jarjur , a shark proper. Sharks are caught by the Arabs 

in enormous numbers, with hook or harpoon, at all seasons 
of the year ; the industry is a profitable one. Shark^s flesh 
is eaten by Sunni Arabs, who consider it to have aphrodisia- 
tal properties, but Shi’ahs will not touch t it is also used 
asmanm'e. The dried fins and tails go to Bombay for 
export to China, and the oil is used for smearing boats. 
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Khalasi , small, of a dull yello'w colour, edible. 

Laji , white, length about 6 feet, edible. 

Ma^aqib black, small, edible. 

Makshit white, small. 

Mikh ^ , a kind of large sword-fish, about 12 feet long, said 
^to attack boats. 

Qirazi , black, small, but considered dangerous, edible. 

Qit^ah Qirazi , black, small, edible. 

Qurun Marbu^ (Abu) jjI "the square-horned'', white, 

small, edible. 

Qurun Mathluth (Abu) '^the triangular-horned," dark 

green, small, edible. 

Nimrani , a black spotted shark, small, but considered 

dangerous. 

Saif (Abu) , a sword-fish, black, length about 4| feet, 

considered dangerous. 

Saif (Abu) Mashari , a sword-fish, yellowish, 

length about feet. 

Samikah , black, small, edible. 

Sanur " the eat ", perhaps an AnarrhicaS) black or dark green, 

length 3 feet, considered dangerous. (By some fishermen 
the Sanur is classed as a ray and is described as having 
prickles.) 

Shitaiii , bluish, length over 4 feet, considered dangerous, 

Silla (Abu) I*- , dark green, small, edible. 

Zamari , dark green, small. 

The following are described by Arabs as Shabih-al-Jarj ur,;^^^| 
or "resembling the Jarjur" ; — 

Bam pb , dark green, length about 8 feet, edible. 

Ham , yellowish, length about 10 feet, edible. 

Jisri ijj^ , greenish, small, edible. 

Mansif , greenish, length about 4| feet, edible. 

Shabih-al-Jarjur , dark green, length about 6 feet, 

edible. 

The following (rays, skates, etc.,) are grouped together by the Arabs 
under the name of Tabaq 

'Alimu , black, length 25 inches, edible. 

'Anan (Abu) jjJ yellow, length 27 inches, has prickles, 
edible. 

Barbar , red, length 16 inches, edible. 

Hawairim , black, length 4 feet, edible 

Kadwa , yellow, length 3 feet, edible, 

Qafa'an , black, length 2^ feet, edible. 


Tabaq ” or 
" Kays’*. 
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Tnrtles, 
oysters and 
rusfeaceans. 


Fish taken 
for local 
consumption. 


Fish taken 
chiefly for 
expoit. 


Rabidh u-adj , yellow^ black or white, length S to feet, edible ; 

the white variety has prickles, 

Eishah (Abu) , dark green, length 2 feet, edible. 

The turtle, called Hamas or Ghailam ^ ; is found, the 

commonest species being the hawk'^s-bill variety ( Chelonia imiricata) 
the carapace is exported as tortoise-shell, and the flesh is eaten by Sunnis. 

Here may be mentioned also the pearl oyster (Mahharah which 

is found in abundance and is of good quality ; Shrimps (Eibyan ), 

which are red or white and attain 5 inches in length; and a kind of cray- 
fish (Shanjub )• 


Fish on the Persian coast of the Gulf of ^Oman. 


The fish of the Persian Makran coast are of numerous kinds ; they 
may he roughly divided into two classes, — those which are taken for local 
consumption and those which are caught for export. , 

To the first class belong the Nambau ^ and Chancho , two 
unpalatable species of rock- fish; the Murbah or mullet; the 

Shundrau or lady-fish ; the Tarli or sardine ; and the 

Dotur yy , Gidir , Kichan Ming , M usi 

Raus and Suru , which have no names in English: most 
of these are procurable throughout the year. 

To the second class, of which about nine-tenths of the quantity caught, 
is cured and eventually exported, belong the Gullu or cat-flsh, from which 
isinglass is obtained; the Kair, which is in season from April to June and 
also yields -isinglass; the Matuta ^ a kind of whitebait taken 
between October and February and used by Arabs as manure for their 
date palms; the Mushku , a kind of rock-fish; the ^Owur jiy: ; the 

Pagas or shark, caught throughout the year ; the pomfret, which 

here is scarce, but may be caught at intervals throughout the year ; the 
Saram • and the Surma-i or seer-fish, which is in 

season between November and March. 

Most of these are probably included, under other names, in the table 
of ^Oman fish above, 
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APPENDIX F. 

SAILING CRAFT OF THE PERSIAN GULF,^ 

BY 

Commander A. Rowand^ R.I.M. 

There are about fourteen types of native craft which belong to the 
Persian Gulf proper. These only differ materially in point of size^ rig^ 
shape of stern, and length of^keel in proportion to total length ; other 
slight differences are maintained in connection with the formation of 
stem and stern-post heads, and in the decorative art displayed in the 
carving on them. In some cases there is no ap]parent difierence to the 
casual observer, and the whole show a^ similarity in general features, 
whilst the same principle of construction applies to nearly all. As a 
general rule these vessels are remarkable for the beauty of their lines, 
and it is probable that many of our modern yachts can hardly show 
more graceful curvature, though of coui*se greatly excelling in finish. 
They sail well and are weatherly craft. 

The following is a general description of the construction of the 
larger, or sea-going vessels, which practically applies to all. The hull 
are constructed of roughly adzed planks of teak and jungle- wood, which 
are nail-and trenail-fastened to the ribs in a very rude and somewhat 
unsafe manner, notwithstanding which many of them achieve extraordi- 
nary longevity. They are usually decked, with suitable hatchways, etc., 
and are often fitted with high poops, many being prepared by internal 
equipment for defence. Those of the Arab Coast usually carry one or 
two guns, now used for saluting only ; war vessels are not now found m 
the Gulf. Some are sheathed on plank bottoms with V' board, and 
a preparation of cocoanut oil and damar (or country resin) is put in be- 
tween, which causes the vessel to be very dry and durable, and prevents 
the teredo worm from attacking the bottom. The outside of the sheath- 
ing board is coated with a mixture of grease and whitewash, boiled 
together, to prevent fouling ; this latter coat is renewed about twice a 
year. The topsides, outside, are coated with two applications of sharks'’ 
oil every year ; and the whole of the interior is given one coat during a 
similar period ; this prevents the timbers from splitting and warping. 
As a rule they have considerable beam in proportion to their length, and 
possess great sheer, with a sharp-rising floor. Many are fitted with ports 
in stern and poop ; some have square and others pointed sterns. The 
seams of the planking are caulked with raw cotton. They are fitted with 
two masts raking forward, and inclined at an angle of about 15° to the 

* This Appendix (except the Notes and Annexnres Nos. 2 and 3) was very kindly 
written for the present Gazetteer by Commander A. Rowand, who made a 

special study of the subject. Aunexure No. 2 was compiled from information 
afforded, through Captain S. G. Knox, Political^ Agent, by Haji Hamud-bin-Badar 
of Bahrain, the principal boat builder at Kuwait, in 1905. The particulars contained 
in Annexur© No. 3 were supplied by Mr. Ini*am-al-Haqq of the Bahrain Political 
Agency. The spelling of native names in this Appendix has been adapted by the editor 
to the system used throughout th? Gazetteer. 
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perpendiciolar for the purpose of keeping the ponderous weight of 
vard and sail clear in raising and lowering, and when working to wind- 
wai-d ; some, however, have been observed to be nearly perpendicular. 
These masts are roughly trimmed single trees, obtained usually from tne 
Malabar Coast, sufficiently straight, naturally, for the purpose ^ at the 
upper end a sheave-hole is fitted, through which the pendant of the y^d 
halyards is rove. The yard of the forward mast is usually about the 
same length as the vessel and has been known to be over 100 feet in 
len<yth j it is fi-equently formed of several spars secured together, slight^ 
tapering towards the lower or forwai-d end, but considerably so at the 
peak or upper end. It is slung at about one-third of its length, 
is served round with coir matting where it takes the mast. The after 
yard is similar, but considerably smaller, and is usually composed or 
one spar. The sails are lateen shaped, with a very high peak, and are in 
most cases excellently cut, and consequently set very flat when the sheets 
axe hauled aft. 

The natives make their sails in the following manner. A suitably flat 
piece of ground is chosen ; fom* pegs are driven in the ground at measured 
points, forming the outline of the sail to be made ; the boltrope is 
stretched and spliced round these pegs j and the sail cloth is cut to suit, 
and sewn together and to the boltrope, which is of coir rope. The 
natives appear to exercise great care in the cutting of their sails. They 
do not, however, utilize the excellent plan adopted by the native of India 
of running small coir lines through the seams, which are secured tautly 
to the head and foot boltropes. The sail cloth is made of cotton of 
various thicknesses and texture, suitable for the different sized craft. 
The natives weave the canvas by hand ; it is made about 18" wide, and 
is sold by weight. It is made at Lingeh, Khamir, Qishm, Dishkun, 
Kung, Halileh, and Bahrain, also, possibly, at Kuwait and other places. 

The tack of the principal or forward lateen sail is brought to the 
stem-head generally through a fixed block there, but sometimes merely 
secured ; the sheets lead aft in the usual manner. The halyards lead 
amidship, near the forepart of the poop, and consist of a pendant and 
treble block purchase which becomes the backstay when the yard 
is hoisted and the sail set; a bousing-to rope is also rove round 
yard and mast and hove taut when the yard is up. Generally speaking 
two or three pairs of shrouds complete the rigging, which is of coir rope 
throughout and very simple. The after sail is similarly fitted, but with 
suitably sized gear. In the event of heavy weather this after sail is 
furled ; and, the foremast being fitted with a large, medium, and small 
lateen sail, these are in turn used as the weather increases, the yard being 
lowered and the smaller sail bent o.i. When the severity of the weather 
necessitates a smaller show of canvas, a small kind of staysail is hoisted 
alone. When working to windward these vessels both tack and wear, 
but generally prefer the latter in a breeze. 

The vessels are constructed on blocks laid near the beach conveniently 
close to deep water. They are launched by fiist placing them on their 
bilges, with suitable blocks under; laying down well greased ways ; and 
heaving them out, sideways to the water, by means of tackles secured to 
anchors conveniently placed in the water. ’1 he natives have ceased 
building for some years the larger class of cai^go-carrying craft formerly 
seen in the Gulf. The reliable and quick despatch afforded by the 
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increased steamer communication possibly accounts for this. They seldom 
now trade to the Red Sea or Zanzibar, their voyages being generally 
confined to Karachi, and sometimes Bombay and Jiddah. Kuwait 
appears to be the principal place where native craft are built, and Bums 
seem to be the type most frequently built there ; but nearly all types of 
vessels are constructed. At Bushehr, the Jali is the boat most frequently 
built, carrying from 10 to 50 tons. At Bahrain the Shu^'ai is the most 
commonly built. On the Arab Coast the Baqarah, Shu’ai and Shashah 
are built, whilst at Lingeh the Baghlah and Jali are most often built. 

The Tranki was a type of vessel formerly much used in the Gulf, and 
was impelled both by oars and sails ; it is not now seen in the Gulf. The 
true Arab dhow has also disappeared ; it was similar in appearance to the 
Baghlah, from which it was distinguished by having a long gallery pro- 
jecting from the stern, this being its peculiar characteristic. They 
were sometimes brig-rigged, when formerly used for war purposes by the 
Qawasim and other piratical tribes. 

Formerly many wooden ships, barques and brigs were owned in the 
Gulf by natives, principally at Masqat and Lingeh, to which places some 
few still belong ; they were originally bought from European shipping 
firms, having been condemned as unfit for their particular service ; and 
they were commanded and manned by Arabs. 

The largest native craft carry the following native ofl&cers, the smaller 
ones carry such of these ofiicials as are suitable to their size : — 


1 Nakbuda 

4^^ 

or Captain. 

1 Mu'allim 

019 

^*1/0 

or Principal oQScer. 

1 Karrani 


or Clerk. 

1 Sarhang 


or Boatswain. 

3 Sukkanis 


or Helmsmen, who make and 
mend sails and tally cargo. 

1 or 2 Tabbakbs 

c* 

or Cooks. 

1 Batili 


or Boatkeeper, in large vessels 
towing a Masbuwab. 


Seamen are called Bahriyah ( Arab Coast; Jashu 

) on the Persian Coast; Mallah ( ) on the Shatt-al- 

'Arab. 


I.— Baghlah ( aGj ). 


Belongs to all Arab Coast Ports from Masqat to Abu Dhabi, Bahrain 
and Kuwait, Persian Coast, Bushehr, Lingeh, Qishm, Bandar •'Abbas, 
Jashk, and in fact all Gulf ports. 

A large native vessel able to carry from 80 to 300 tons of cargo — one 
Baghlah the Jabiri'*' of Lingeh, which was lost about 20 years ago, is 
said to have had a carrying capacity of over 500 tons, had two regular 

App. Z 
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decks; a crew of 100 meii^ and carried 3 joUj-boats and one Mashuwah 
has a lon^ oyerhanging straight stem, with a small ornament at the stem- 
head. The keel inns straight between the stem and stern-posts ; and the 
stern is square with overhanging counter, fitted on each quarter with pro- 
jections similar to quarter-galleries. The stern-post slopes somewhat to 
the keel, the rudder being secured to the sternpost ; the rudder-head runs 
through a trunk way on the stern, and is controlled by a wheel on the 
poop. 

The Baghlah is decked fore and aft, fitted with a poop usually cut with 
ports ; a boat is usually carried across the stern and hoisted to davits 
projecting over the stern. It usually has three hatchways. The larger 
Baghlahs have regularly fitted compasses, some of which are very old, most 
having been taken from wrecked or captured merchant vessels. A 
cross-piece is fitted on the stem-head, over which the anchor cables usually 
run when being hove in ; it serves also to secure the cable to. In some 
cases the cable is hove in through a block fixed on the stem-head. The 
Baghlah has two masts of the usual type, and the sails and rigging 
common to all in the Gulf and before described. 

It is a cargo-carrying craft and carries a crew varying from 20 to 50 
men, now-a-days. 


II.— Ghuiicliali ( ^ ). 

Belongs to the same ports as the Baghlah. It is merely a small 
Baghlah, to which it is in all respects similar, excepting that it generally 
has only two hatchways. It carries a crew of from 15 to 20 men, and 
from 30 to 80 tons of cargo. It is used for cargo. 


III. — Batil ( chij ). 


Belongs to the same ports as the Baghlah, and is a vessel with a long, 
overhanging, fiddle-headed bow. The stem slopes rapidly to the keel, 
which is in length roughly about one-third the total length of the vessel ; 
the after part slopes gradually upwards from the keel and ends in a broad 
thin stern-board, the head of which towers over the poop and is carved 
with a peculiar device. The stern is pointed, sometimes fitted with a 
poop ; only the larger ones are completely decked, otherwise the Batil 
is similar to the general type first described. It is of various sizes and is 
steered by means of a balanced rudder, actuated by a wheel ; the smaller 
ones are propelled both by oars and sails. The larger ones only use oars 
when pearling. 

The Batil of the Arab Coast has two masts, that of the Persian Coast 
only one ; the usual native sails and rigging are fitted. The Batil is 
used for trading but often engages in pearling, and carries a crew of 
from 10 to 20 men; when pearling the crew are increased to about 30 
men. It carries from 15 to 60 tons of cargo. 
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IV.— 'Baqarali 


Belongs to all Arab Coast ports from Masqat to Abu Dhabi^ Bahrain 
and Kuwait ; on the Persiai,. Coast to Lingeh^ Qishm^ Bandar ’’Abbas 
and Tangistan ; none have belonged to Bushehr for eight or nine veats. 

The Baqarah is similar in all respects to the BatiL excepting that the 
ornamentation of the stem and stern-head differ. On the Arab Coast 
this craft has two masts., with the usual sails and rigging ; but on 
the Persian Coast it sometimes only has one mast. Baqarahs vary in 
length from 30 to GO feet and are employed for cargo-carrying on the 
Arab Coast ; they are also used for pearling. They carry ordinarily a 
crew of from 10 to 15 men^ but when pearling the complement is 
increased up to 30 men. The Baqarah is impelled by oars as well as 
sails., and carries a cargo of from 10 to 30 tons. 


V. — Samhuk ( ). 


This type of craft belongs to the same parts of the Gulf as the 
Baqarah^ excepting Tangistan. The Sambuk is similar in all respects to 
the Ghunchah or small Baghlah excepting in one particular, the stem- 
head being plain and not decorated with a small block of wood as in the 
case of the Baghlah and Ghunchah. 

The Samhuk carries a crew of from 15 to 20 men. It is usually 
employed in carrying cargo, and contains from 15 to 60 tons according 
to size. 


VL— Bum ( pj ). 


Belongs to the Arab Coast ports from Ras-al-Khaimah to Abu Dhabi, 
Bahrain and Kuwait, and, on the Persian side, Bushehr, The Bum is 
of various sizes, of which the largest is somewhat bigger than the 
Ghunchah ; they are from 4<0 to 80 feet long. The stern is pointed with 
a^ rail round ; the bow is long and overhanging, rounded off (but some- 
times carved) at the stem-head ; and the vessel is steered with an ordinary 
rudder and wheel, excepting on the Pirate Coast where a tiller is often 
used. The Bum is usually completely decked, with suitable hatchways ; 
it sometimes has a slightly raised poop. Bums carry crews varying from 
15 to 4 j 0 men, and are used chiefly for cargo ; but the small are used also 
for pearling; they carry from 20 to 200 tons of cargo and, as a type, 
they appear to be the most numerous in the Gulf, 


146 A 
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VII — Dangi ( ). 


Belongs only to Kuwait, and it is believed that only one is at present 
known there ; it was built at Kuwait and is similar in all respects to 
the Bum, excepting at the stem-head which has peculiar device, belonging 
to the Kutiyah, rather like a bird'^s head with the beak pointing aft ; 
this peculiar ornament belongs strictly to the Kutiyah, a type of Indian 
craft found at Karachi and in the Guli of Cutch.^ In respect of size, 
complement, nature of employment, etc., the Dangi is similar to the Bum. 
The name is probably a native adaptation of the English dinghy 


VIII.— Kutiyah ( ). 


An Indian native type of vessel recently adopted in parts of the Gulf ; 
it really belongs to Karachi, Gulf of Cutch, etc. 

The Kutiyah is found in Bushehr, Kharag Island, Bahrain, and 
Kuwait, one or two at each place- 

The Kutiyah is in all respects similar to the Ghunchah or small 
Baghlah, excepting that it has a peculiar birdlike device on the stem- 
he^ instead of the square block of wood ; this is its particular character- 
istic and has been borrowed by the Dangi. In every other respect 
regarding complement, size, rig, employment and tonnage it is similar to 
the Ghunchah. It is sometimes built at Kirwait, Bahrain and Bushehr. 


IX.— Shu’ai ( ). 


Belongs to the Pirate Coast, Bahrain and Kuwait. 

The Shu'^ai is a small Sambuk propelled by oars and sails, used 
principally by fishermen ; it is generally from 15 to 20 feet long, with 
a crew of from 6 to 10 men. The larger Shu'^ai is used for pearling on 
the Pirate Coast. Nearly all are decked; they have one mast with the 
usual sails and fittings. 


X — Zariiqah ( ). 


Belongs to Arab Coast ports from Masqat to Abu Dhabi. It is a 
sm^l Baqarah used for fishing and pearling close to the coast. Has onlj 
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One mast; and is impelled by oars and sails ; is usually £i’om 15 to 20 
feet in length ; and carries a crew of &om 7 to 8 men. 


XI.— Mashuwah ( ). 


Belongs to the Arab Coast ports from Ras-al-Khaimah to Kuwait 
and Persian Coast from Bushehr to Jashk. 

In length the Mashuwah varies from 20 to 40 feet ; it is broad- 
beamed and square-sternedj with plenty of sheer; sometimes completely 
decked; the smaller ones being usually half -decked. The larger ones have 
two hatchways for cargo. They are steered with a rudder and wheel; 
but the small ones use a tiUer only. As a rule they have only one mast; 
but on the Arab Coast the larger ones sometimes have two. They have 
the usual sails and rigging; are fitted with a bowsprit; and have; in 
addition to the ordinary safiS; a kind of combined jib-staysail. The 
larger Mashuwah is used for cargo (8 to 10 tons); the smaller ones for 
fishing : they carry a crew of from 6 to 12 men; and are a very common 
type in r,he Gulf. 


XII.— -BadaiL ( ). 


Belongs to the Arab Coast ports from Masqat to Kuwait. 

The Badan is a much smaller vessel than; but is similar tO; the 
Baqarah excepting that where the keel runs in the Baqtoh is 
flat-bottomed in the Badan; which enables the latter vessel to stand 
upright when beached or aground. The Badan has only one mast 
and is rigged as usual; some have bowsprits; and all have the 
jib-staysail ; the larger ones are decked; the smaller ones half-decked 
or open ; they range from 10 to 20 feet in length and have crews 
of from 4 to 8 men. They are propelled by oars or sails ; the larger 
ones are used for cargO; and the smaller ones for fishing. 


XIII.- Jali or Jalib5t ( ). 


Belongs to all ports on the Arab and Persian Coasts ; the name is 
probably borrowed from the man-of-war Jolly-boat. 

The Jali is a small square-sterned passenger-carrying craft; from 
20 to 30 feet long; shaped rather like the Mashuwah excepting in the 
stem ; usually open; but those belonging to Kuwait and Bahrain are 
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sometimes half-decked; has one mast with usoal sails and fittings, 
also bowsprit and jib-staysail ; it is propelled both by oars and sails, 
is steered with a rudder and tiller, and carries a crew of from 4 to 6 men. 


XIV.— Skaskah ( 


Belongs to the Arab Coast ports from Eas-al-Khaimah to Abu Dhabi 
and on the Persian Coast is found at Qishm and Bandar ^ Abbas. 
Generally about 10 feet long, peculiarly constructed of date-stalks alone 
connected together in a solid body, no attempt being made to make ^ the 
craft water-tight, the flotative properties of the date-stalks being utilized. 

In form it follows out the lines of an ordinary boat and is pointed 
at the stern as well as the bow. It is strengthened by date-stalks 
laid athwart ships between the layers of longitudinal stalks, the whole 
being sewn together with a kind of raw cotton twine. They are 
impelled by two oars ; sometimes a primitive sail is used, hoisted to 
two small spars lashed together at their heads, with the lower ends 
separated and resting on the gunwales on either side of the boat 
amidships, and stayed as necessary. They have no rudder, and ate 
used only for fishing close to the shore j they carry 1 to 3 men. 

[ Notes . — Pull information about the river boats of Turkish ''Iraq, 
covering also those of Persian ^Arabistan, is given in the article on 
the former province in Volume II of this Gazetteer, pages 8^9-832».^ 

On the Persian Coast occur two kinds of boats not described in this 
Appendix, viz,, the ^Amileh and the Varji or Varjeh 

of these the former appears to be a sort of small fishing Baqarah,. while 
the latter is perhaps the Persian equivalent of the Shashah. The 

Varji is also found atZoron Failakah Island; where it is called Wahriyah 
*** 

^ Zaruqah (No. X above) occurs on the Persian as well 

as on the Arab side of the Gulf ; see article Qishm Island in Vol. 
II, page 1560. 

Statistical tables of the sailing craft of parts of the Persian Gulf 
thirty years ago will be found in the Gulf Administration Report for 
1878-79, pages 40 to 42; the figures at the present day, so far as 
ascertainable, are given passim in the Geographical Volume of the present 
Gazetteer, and in the Appendix on Pearl Fisheries in this Volume. ] 

ANNEXURE NO. 1.— SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

RECEIVED BY COMMANDER A. ROWAND FROM 
NATIVE MERCHANTS AND BOAT OWNERS 
AT BUSHEHR. 

(1) Length from 40 feet to 180 feet. 

Breadth ,, 12 „ 50 „ 

(2) ~ Cargo-carrying capacity from 100 tons to 1,000 tons. 

(3) Costs, to build, from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 80,000. 


Baghlah 
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The large class of Baghlah -has ceased to exist in the Gulf; there 
are none of 1^000 tons burden^ and it is probable that none exceed 500 
tons, if as much. 


The complement of a large Baghlah is composed of the following 
ratings^ but the number of seamen cannot be strictly laid down : — 


1 N&kbudft or 

1 Mu’aliim „ 

1 Karraui „ 

2 Sarbangs ,> 

3 Sakkanis „ 

1 Fauli „ 

2 Tabbakbs „ 

4 Walads „ 

30 Jasbns „ 


Captain. 

Principal officer and naTigator. 
Clerk. 

Boatswains. 

Helmsmen 

Butler. 

Cooke. 

Boys. 

Sailors. 


The earnings of a Baghlah are distributed as follows : suppose the 
freight of the cargo carried is Rs. 100 ; from this is deducted the 
vesseFs expenses, say, Rs. 12, balance Rs. 88, of which the owner 
takes half, Rs. 44 ; the remaining Rs. 44 is distributed amongst the 
crew as follows ; — 

Ks, As. P. 


The Nakbnda 
The Mu*allim 
The Sukkanis 
The Sarbangs 
The Cooks 
The Butlers 
The Boys 


4 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
18 0 
18 0 
14 0 
0 8 0 


Total . . 12 12 0 


The remaining Rs. 31-4 is equally distributed amongst the 
sailors. 

Freight is charged on each bale or package. 


Baqarah 

Bum 

Batil ^ 

Sambuk 

Zariiqah 

Mashuwah 

Badan 

Dangi 

Kutiyah 


1 

[ 

L. 

0 


(1) Length 20 to 60 feet. 

(2) Carries from 10 to 50 tons cargo. 

(3) Costs, to build, Es. 500 to Rs. 3,000. 

(1) Length 30 to 80 feet. 

(2) Carries from 20 to 150 tons cargo. 

(3) Costs, to build, Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000. 

(1) Length 30 to 60 feet. 

(2) Carries from 15 to 60 tons cargo. 

(3) Costs, to build, Rs. 800 to Rs. 4,000. 
(1) Length 40 to 80 feet. 

'2) Carries from 50 to 200 tons cargo. 

3) Costs, to build, Rs. 500 to Rs. 12,000. 

Length 12 to 25 feet. 

Carries from 3 to 5 tons cargo. 

Costs, to build, Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. 
Length 20 to ^ feet. 

Carries from 5 to 50 tons cargo. 

(3) Costs, to build, Es. 800 to Rs. 3,000. 
f (1) Length 12 to 25 feet. 

< (2) Carries from 5 to 30 tons cargo. 

C (3) Costs, to build, Es. 600 to Rs. 3,000^ 
r (1) Length. 30 to 70 feet. 

< (2) Carries from 30 to 150 tons cargo. 

(. (3) Costs, to build, Rs. 2,000 to Es. 8,000. 
Particulars same at Dangle 


'( 1 ) 

jl! 

iS 
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ANNEXURE NO. a. -FURTHER 

Th. foEowms table ctaine 


DIMENSIONS. 



MAXIHle 

MlNXlCA. 


Name of class. 

Length 
from stem 
to stem 
(in feet). 

Length 
of keel 
(in feet). 

Beam 

(in 

feet). 

Depth 

feet). 

Length [ 
from ateml 
to stern \ 
(in feet). | 

Length of 
keel (in 
feet). 

Beam 

(in 

feet). 

Depth 

(in 

feet). 

1 

Shii’ai Saffar 

90 

52 

19 

7t 

75 

45 

I7i 

6 

Sha’ai Gnawwas 

62 

31 

16| 

6 

85 

22i 

Hi 

4i 

Sambnk 

37i 

28§ 

12 

6| 

31J 

24 

Hi 

4 

Baghlah 

112 

67 

27 

12 

102 

52 

21 

9| 

Baqarah 

48 

21 1 

12 

6 

36 

13| t 

Hi 


Balil 

60 

31it 

18i 

6J 

52i 

28i X 

12 

5f 

Mashuwah 

30 

24 

6| 


26^ 

19i 

44 

ll 

Bum 

75 

55J 

21 

H 

67| 

49^ 

18 

8i 



t One QnsSrah is 

' r o V* -fnnv r 9 .ses tlie measuremeiiit given is that of T3is or horizontal keel ; 

lu each of these half that of the Bis. The Bis and Kosiyah 
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INFORMATIOlSr FROM A DIFFERENT SOURCE * 


which it may be useful to compare with that 
1905, not to the whole Gulf. 


already given ; in strictness 




P£ICES« 

Number 

of 

masts. 

Number of 
crew. 

Cab&o Gapacitt, 

Highest 

(in 

dollars). 

Lowest 

(in 

dollars). 

Maxi mum 
(in Qu- 
sarahs). 

t 

1 Minimum 
(in 

.Qnsarahs). 

i t 

3,600 

2,000 

2 

20-25 

2,600 

1,200 

1,400 

600 

2 

20-46 

... 

... 

2,000 

1,400 

2 

20-35 

... 


10,000 

6,000 

2 

36-45 

4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

2 

24-36 



3,000 

2,500 

2 

36-45 


•- 

250 

180 

1 

12-20 


... 

8,000 

3,500 

1 

20-35 

3,000 

2,200 

1 


Be^abxs, 


The Shaai Saffav is a cargo 
vessel. 

The Shu’ai G haw was is 
tised for pearling only. 
The Sambuk is a higher 
grade vessel than the 
Shu ai ; it is used for 
pearl fishing and never 
carries cargo. 

The Bagblah is used for 
trade and runs from the 
Gnlf to Bonabay, Aden, 
etc. There is on essential 
difference between a Shu’ai 
and a Baghlah, except 
that the latter carries a 
small boat suspended at 
the stern. iNow-a-days 
Baghlahs are not built of 
more than 4^000 Qusarahs 
or 320 tons capacity, but 
formerly some had a 
capacity of 6,000. 

The Baqarah is used for 
pearl fishing ; it never 
carries cargo. 

The Batll is the fastest 
and, according to Arab 
ideas, the most elegant of 
all craft. It was formerly 
used for war, hut is now 
confined to pearl fishing; 
it never carries cargo. 
Large Mashuwahs are used 
for pearling and have as 
many as 7 pairs of oars, 
small ones are oarried by 
other vessels of greater 
size as shore-going boats. 
The Bum is a type of cargo 
boat which runs all over 
the Gulf and to India. 
It is also used as a lighter 
in port; and by pearl 
merchants visiting the 
banks, hut not for actual 
pearling. 


S. G. Knox, Political Agent, Kuwait. 

and^in^ea^ case the length of the Kosijah or inclined keel between the Bis and the 
added together make the whole keel. 
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ANNEXURE NO. 8.— TECHNICAL TERMS FOR THE PARTS 
OF A NATIVE VESSEL IN THE PERSIAN GULF.* 


Term. 

Meaning. 

'AmSr 

Strong cable attached to the heavy anchor o£ a 


merchant vessel. 

'Aishali 

Screen erected over the poop to give shade. 



’Atad 

Ordinary cable used with the light anchor of a 


merchant vessel. 

Bairasht 

Tiller rope. 



Bassali 

Yard halyard. 



Batanah 

Backing or internal covering of the ribs, made of 


date sticks. 

Bawrab 

Heavy anchor 5 perhaps from the English ** bower ” 


anchor. 

Bild 

Sounding lead. 

oJb 


Bindar 

Eoom under the poop, used for storing provisions, 


etc. 

Bis 

Horizontal part of the keel, amidships. 



Bnrd 

VesseTs quarter ; the plaral is Burud 



Daman 

Sheet. 



Daqal 

Mast. 

Jl5(3 


Dasi 

Boltrope. 



Dastfir 

Apparently a sort of bowsprit. 



Dhaln’ 

Bibs. 

jjU 


Diyirab 

Compass. 




• from a report by Mr. In’Sm-al-Haqq of the Bahrain Political Agency. 
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Term. 

Meaning. 

Dulab 

Steering wheel. 

Fannah 

«« 

Poop deck. 

Fararis 

uH)>> 

Bamboos, for poling. 

Farmtui 

Yard. 

Fils ^ 

Step of the mast. 

Halq 

Bousing-to rope. 

Jandil 

JLjtyiaw 

Women’s latrine, on either side of the Bindar. 

Ehadim 

Wooden prop gupporting the mast up to the level 
of the Suwar. 

Khamxnari 

* 

c?jUA. 

Rope attached to the lower border of the sail at the 
middle ; it passes over the yard and is used to pull 
np the lower edge of the sail a little when the 
wind is light. 

Kbarab 

Cable used with the anchor of pearl fishing craft. 

Kbinn 

m 

Hold. 

vir^ 


Kosiyab 

Sloping part of the keel, between the horizontal part 
and the sternpost. 

Mijdaf 

Oar ; plaral is Majadif , 

Qnbait 

Stem-head; also called Eas. 

Rakan 

c/j 

Rope with which the Dastfir is lashed to the stem- 
head. 

Bas 

tr!) 

Stem-head ; also called Qnbait. 

Babosb 

Bailings surrounding the poop. 

Bawaiii 

</^j; 

Bopeled from the after end of the yard to the 
poop. 
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Terms. 

Meaning. 

Sadar 

Bow. 



Sat-h * 

Deck. 


’ 

Shira 

Sail 



Sukkan 

Rudder. 



Sawar 

Thwart tkrough which the mast passes ; plural is 

Jlr^ 

Suwarah 

Tafar 

Stern. 



Tarik 

Gunwale. 



Wanifi 

Bindar of a pearling vessel. 

Yash 

Tack of the sail. 


' 3 

zmi 

Men’s latrine, at the stem or attached to the poop 

v/b; 

railing. 
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APPENDIX a. 

TRANSPORT ANIMALS AND LIVESTOCK OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF REGION.* 

Transport animals in the countries surrounding the Persian Gulf 
are principally camels^ horses, mules and donkeys ; the other Hvestoek 
are cattle, buffaloes, sheep and goats, among which the cattle, in some 
places, are used for transport purposes. We shall devote a section to each 
of the animals mentioned. 


Camels, t 


Camels are abundant in all the countries on the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf, where nearly all the Bedouin tribes possess them in con- 
siderable numbers and consider them among their most valuable property : 
on the Persian coast also, especially where the country is open, camels 
exist and are to some extent utilised. 


* Some detailed information regarding transport animals and livestock will be 
found in the principal geographical articles in Volume TI of this Gazetteer, of which an 
enumeration follows, and also in a number of minor articles. The passajjes in the 
principal articles are “"Oman Sultanate ”, pages 1388*9; “Trucial ’Oman”, pages 
1438-9 ; “ Qatar ”, pages 1532-3 ; “ Bahrain Principality,” pages 242-3 ; “ Hasa 
Sanjaq,” pages 665*6, supplemented by “Hasa Oasis,*’ page 656, and “ Qatif Oasis,” 
pages 1643-4; “Kuwait Principality,” page 1074; “Turkish 'Iraq,” pages^ 798-9, 
804-5 and 826-7 ; “*Arabistan,” page 129 ; article on the district of “ l 4 iraFi ” and 
separate articles on the districts of the “ Persian Coast ” from “ Hayat Davud ” to 
“ JSshk District,*’ inclusive; “Persian Makran,” pages 1188 and 1141; and 
“ Gwadar District,” page 588. To these may he added the article on the tribe 
“ Mutair,” page 1289. In regard to the export trade in animals of all kinds the 
annual Administration and Commercial Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Hesi* 
denoy, Mr. H. W. Maclean’s Beport on the Conditions and!, Brospects of British 
Trade in Bersia, 1903, page 15, and Mr, A. H. Gleadowe-Newcomen’s Beport on the 
Commercial Mission to South* Eastern Persia during 1904*05, printed in 1906, 
pages 82-3, are the principal authorities. The livestock of ’Iraq are described i n 
Cuiriet’s La Turquie d* Asiet^olvimQ 111, pages 44-55. Captain C- M, Gibbonn’s 
Eote on the Transport of Southern and Eastern Persia (Division of the Chief 
of the Staff, Simla, 1908) contains much information on the subieot indicated by its 
title. Some additional reports on particular kinds of animals are cited iu footnotes to 
the titles of paragraphs below. 

t The writings of Mr. Doughty and Colonel Miles contain some information in 
regard to camels, and Baron Holde has devoted a chapter to the subject {Beise naoh 
1896, pages 123-32). See also the articles quoted in the footnote to 
his Appendix, especially the article “ Matair ” in the Geographical Volume of this 
Gazetteer. A note entitled “ Camel Supply from Koweit, ITorth-East Arabia ” by 
Major G. H. Arbuthnot, dated 21gt April 1905, is among the records of the Army 
Eemount Departraent, Simlar 
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Disti'ilration 
and charac- 
t eristics of 
camals in 
Arabia. 


Distribution 
and character- 
istics of camels 
in Tntkisli 
'Iraq. 

Distribution 
and character- 
istics of 
camels in 
Persia and 
Makran. 


Prices. 


Exportation 
of camels. 


In tie ^Omaii Sultanate the chief camel districts are isfiarqiyah and 
Datinah ; the Daluls or riding camels of ^Omaii are the best 

in Arabia, and are much prized in the other parts of the^ peninsula. In 
Trucial ^Oman many camels are owned by the Bedouin tribes, and in 
Qatar they are bred by the settled as well as by the nomad population ; 
but in the Bahrain Islands there is little use for camels and only a few 
are owned. In the Hasa Sanjaq camels are plentiful,^ and the Daluls 
are inferior to those of ^Oman only ; the Kuwait Principality also is well 
stocked with camels. In all the three divisions of Central Arabia the 
camel is of supreme importance and is used not only for transport pur- 
poses but also, by the settled population, to raise water from wells ; the 
milk, as everywhere in Arabia, is drunk by Bedouins. The camels of 
Southern Najd are smaller and darker in colour than those of Jabal 
Shammar in the north and they are considered to be of a higher class ; they 
are, however, worse tempered and less tractable. 

Camels are obtainable, in fair quantities, thronghout the whole of 
Turkish ^Iraq ; a proportion are very light in colour. Those of the Bani 
Lam tribe are reputed particularly good. 


In the drier districts of ^Arabistau there is no scarcity of camels ; 
but 'in this province they are only used for transport and are not ridden, 
Camels are found, though not abundantly, along the whole Persian 
coast, and the numbers in a few of the districts have been returned as 
follows j — 


Liravi 

100 

Hay at Davud 

250 

Tangistan 

860 

Dashti 

1,250 


Lingeh 

600 

Shamil 

700 

BiySban 

300 

Gwadar 

200 


For the majority of the districts no precise statistics are available- 
The camels of Persian Makran are small, carry a load of about 4 j 00 lbs. 
and march 2i miles an hour ; here females are not generally worked 
unless they are barren. 

Prices vary within very'* wide limits according to locality and class 
of animal. In Hasa a good riding camel costs £18 or more ; among the 
Mutair prices of good Daluls range from £6 for a female to £10 for a 
male, while the best Ba^irs or male baggage camels can be obtained 
for £6 and the best femmes for £5 each; and in Persian Makran 
an ordinary camel may be bought for £3-10-0 to £7-0-0. 

Camels do not appear to be exported from the Persian Gulf except by 
land from Kuwait, from Turkish ^Iraq, and probably from Najd, to Syria. 
Droves of 300 to 500 camels are occasionally marched to Syria from 
Kuwait, and there is a more regular export in the same direction from 
Turkish ^Iraq, where the chief collecting centres are Samawah, Dlwaniyah 
and Najaf ; the ultimate destination of most of these, which are sent 
vid Musal to Aleppo, is believed to be Egypt.^ A few good riding camels 
0*0 from ^Omaii as rarities to other places, and in this way a few have been 
sent by the Sultan as a gift to the Sharif of Makkah. The Persian Gulf 
appears not unworthy of consideration as a source of camel supply in case 
of extensive military operations by the army in India.. 
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Horses.* 

Horses are seaxce in the ^ Oman Sultanate ; and in Trucial ^Oman 
very few are kept on account of difficulty in feeding them. In 
Qatar a few of the settled population and the Bedouins generally both 
own and breed horses. In the Bahrain Islands there are only a few 
horses^ about 50 in number^ owned by the ruling family ; they are of 
Najdi breed; but have deteriorated in consequence of the climate and the 
conditions in which they are kept. In the Hasa Sanjaq the horses 
owned by the settled population are feW; there being only about 100 in 
the Oasis of Hasa and 50 in that of Qatif ; but the Bedouins of the 
surrounding deserts are well provided with horses^ and from them 
serviceable animals of some breeding may be obtained at prices ranging 
from £18 to £36. In the Kuwait Principality horses are possessed; as 
they are elsewhere; by the Bedouins. Najd or Central Arabia is the 
principal horse-breeding country in the Persian Gulf and the only one 
in the world; except the adjacent Syrian desert; where the genuine A.rab 
is produced on any considerable scale. Here horses are most numerous 
in northern Central Arabia or Jabal Shammar; nearly all persons of 
consideration in that district possessing a larger or a smaller number ; 
but the export trade depends largely on the more central district^ of 
Qasim; where the towns of ^Anaizah and Buraidah are the principal 
markets. ■’Anaizah; supplied principally by the Qahtaii; furnishes as 
a rule animals of higher eastC; while at Buraidah, provided chiefly by the 
Mutair, the number of animals is usually larger. 

The horses of ^Iraq have a high reputation and the supply of them 
is considerable, but they are not equal to those of Najd; some really 
good horses are bred, however, in the neighbourhood of Hillah and 
biwaniyah, and the horses of the Bani Lam tribe, to the east of the 
Tigris, "are reputed excellent. A certain number of passable riding 
horses are available at Baghdad. 

Horses, in some cases of fairly good quality, exist in considerable 
numbers in ^ Arabistan ; nearly all are mares, as colts are intentionally 
destroyed. In the districts of the Persian Coast horses are found, but 
not in the same excellence or abundance as in Arabia ; statistics are not 
available except for the following districts 


Liravi 

200 

Zira 

90 

Hayat Davud 

350 

Dashtist^n 

200 

End-hilleh 

260 

TangistSn 

150 

Angali 

100 

Dashti 

260 

Shahankareh 

50 

Bandar ’AhhSs 

10 

J 7 • TT - 


^ The principal authorities on horses are uoionei yy . xwwuic d .ay oc, » 

Lady Anne Blunt’s Bedouin Tribes of the Buphmtes, 1879, and Bilgrimage to 
J^ajd, 1881 ; and Major R. D. Upton’s Gleanings from^ the Desert of AraMa. 
To these we may add Baron Nolde’s Beise nach Innerarahienj 1895, 

Colonel L. Felly’s Beport on a Journey to the Wahabee Capital of Biyadh, 1866, 
paragraphs 16 and 78 and Appendix XIIj and his Beport on the Tribes, et^, 1874, 
paragraphs 46 (footnote) and 129 ; also the works Guarmani, Doughty Palgrave, 
hut the last is an indifferent authority. See also Messrs. Maclean s and Newcomen s 
reports and‘|the geographical articles quoted in the footnote to the title ot this 
Appendix. Bor facts relating to the horse supply and trade in Persia, mde a report 
hy Colonel B. Williams, Director of Army! Eemount Operations for India, dated 1st 
February 1887 ; reroarks on ponies by Captain H. E. Tate in a report da.ea loth June 


Horses in 

Turkish 

Traq. 


Horses in 
Persia. 
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Both in ' Arabistaii and on tlie Persian Coast horses ai’e used, among 
other purposes, for ploughing. In Persian Makran horses exist, but 
hey are scarce and of small size. 

hfhorses^^'^*^^ Bombay is the market to which nearly all horses exported from the 
ExpSon Persian Gulf region are sent. 

of horses ^ At the present day there is practically no direct exportation of 

from Arabia, horses from Eastern Arabia, though a few leave the country by Bahrain 
and Kuwait ; nearly all Arabs for sale abroad are now shipped at Basrah ; 
but ill special circumstances, as will be explained later on, they are 
sometimes put on board at Muhammareh. Informer days a considerable 
number of horses were embarked at Kuwait; it was estimated in 1863 
at about 600 animals yearly, of an average value of Rs, 300 each. 

The following are the figures of the small export (or rather ]’e- 
export) trade from Bahrain in horses brought from Eastern or Central 
Arabia : — 


Exportation 
of horses 
from TrSq. 


1887. 


1888. 

1889. 


Year. 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value 
in Bahrain in £ 
sterling. 

Year. 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value 
in Bahrain in £ 
sterling. 

1896 . 

13 

379 

1902 

23 

6l6 

1897 . 

1898 . 

21 

743 

1903 

54 

1,083 

1899 . 

28 

792 

1904 

47 

1,115 

1900 . 

59 

1,343 

1905 

23 

592 


70 

1,631 

and 



1901 . 

72 

1,725 

1906 

19 

618 


Basrah is the natural place of shipment for the horses bred in Iraq, 
mostly in the Baghdad Wilayat, and also for a large proportion of those 
reared in Najd and in the Persian districts around Kirmanshah ; the 
course of the trade however, as will appear from what follows, is liable 
to he affected by Turkish regulations in ^Iraq, by which it is at times 
partially diverted to Muhammareh in Persia and to Kuwait in Arabia. 

In 1887 the export of Arab horses from ^Iraq had been prohibited by 
the Turkish Government for many years ; but the onl effect of this 
interdict was to promote smuggling, for animals intended for the 
foreign market were simply sent in contraband to Persia and shipped 
at Muhammareh instead of at Basrah. The number of horses leaving 
^Ir^.q for places abroad in this year was estimated at &,500, as against 
an annual average in preceding years, of about ^^,000. 

The prohibition on the export of horses was removed by the Ottoman 
Government in 1888; hut the exportation of Arab mares continued 
to- be strictly forbidden. 

In 1889 it was reported from Baghdad that an inborn spirit of 
speculation seemed to drive hundreds of Arabs of the Musal and Baghdad 
neighbourhoods to adopt the profession of Jambaz or horsedealer, in 

1889 ; Resources of Arabistan — Remount and, Transport by Lieutenant W. J. R. 
Wickham, dated 24th June 1890; Report on the Arab JBLorso Supply through 
IRilleh, by Major Q. H. Arbuthnot, 1st June 1905 ; and Report on the Arab Horse 
Supply, Baghdad, by Lieutenant V. P. B. Williams, dated 30th June 1907 ; these are 
among the records of the Army Remount Department, Simla, 
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whicli there seemed to be but little profit to the bulk of those engaged. 
Shipments were at this time divided between Basrah^ Muliammareh and 
Kuwait. 

In 18S9-90 it was stated that the exportation from Basrah varied 
little in value from year to year, but that the quality of the animals 
exported was steadily deteriorating in consequence of the drain upon the 
sources of supply, which was excessive. 

In 1891 the Bombay market for Arabs was overstocked; but in the 
following year, the number sent being smaller while the demand in 
India remained constant, good prices were obtained, and the season was 
a profitable one to dealers. 

In 1893 the number of horses exported to India was considerably 
larger than in 1892, but prices continued to be good ; and in 1894, 
though a slight decrease in the volume of the trade occurred, it was due 
to short supply and not to a bad market, and the dealers still had reason 
to be satisfied with the results of their operations. 

In 1895 a strong demand in India was anticipated, and the 
exportation from ^Iraq was unprecedentedly heavy ; the shipments also 
were made earlier in the season than usual. 

The number of horses exported to Bombay was below the average. 
This was due to dearness of fodder in India and to the appearance of 
bubonic plague at Bombay, in consequence of which the usual late- 
season shipments did not take place. 

In 1897 there was further falling-off in the trade, due to the continu- 
ance of plague and scarcity of fodder in India, and to the purchase of 
horses for military purposes by the Turkish Government. 

The season of 1899 was expected to be unusually profitable in India ; 
but an export duty of 5 Lirahs or £4-10-0 sterling per horse was 
imposed by the Turkish Government, which checked the operations. 
Considerable numbers of animals were however smuggled from ’Iraq 
into Persia and shipped from Muhammareh, where the Shaikh was 
content to realise an export duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

In 1900 direct trade from ^Iraq practically ceased in consequence of 
the export duty ; but horses continued to leave the country as usual, 
being shipped, as in the previous year, at Muhammareh instead of 
Basrah. 

The prohibitive export duty of 5 Lirahs per head having been 
removed, the trade began to resume its normal course, and 945 horses 
of an average value of £6 were shipped from Basrah in 1902. 

Good prices obtained at Bombay in 1902 encouraged exportation, 
and 3,845 horses left Basrah for Bombaj in 1903 ; but the market was 
unfavourable, and dealers suffered heavy loss. Many of the animals 
shipped were inferior and remained unsold at Bombay until the following 
season. 

In 1904 the animals sent from ^Ir^ to Bombay were of better 
average quality than in the preceding year ; but the Indian market was 
overstocked, and some small dealers, it was. stated, were unable to * dispose 
of their horses there or to pay their way bank to their native country^ 

X57 


1889-90. 

1891-92. 

1893-94 ' 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1899. 

1900. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
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1905. 


1906. 


Statifltios of 
exportation 
of horsea 
from Baifrali, 
1887—1906, 


Exportation 
of hones. 


1829-34. 


An epidemic of glanders also occurred at Bombay^ and a number of 
animals died or were destroyed there. 

In 1905^ in consequence of the misfortunes of the previous year, 
shipments were not large ; but the horses sent found a good market at 
Bombay, in consequence, it is believed, of the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to India. 

In 1906 there was again a considerable decrease in the horses 
exported j it was attributed to the competition of Australian horses in 
the Indian market. 

The following table shows the number and estimated value of the 
horses exported from ‘’Iraq in each year from 1^87 to 1906 inclusive ; — 


Year, 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value at 
Basrah in £ sterling. 

Year. 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value at 
Basrah in £ sterling. 

1887* 

(2,500) 

(62,500) 

1897 

1,311 

19,665 

1888 

2,206 

51,150 

1898 

1,936 

29,040 

1389 

2,815 

6J,980 

1899t 

1,628 

27,504 

1890 

3.193 

63,860 

1900* 

(2,279) 

(45,580) 

1801 

3,149 

73,230 

1901* 

(2,455) 

(49,100) 

1892 

2,268 

37,504 

1902 

945 

5,670 

1893 

3,482 

60,480 

1903 

3,845 

46,140 

1894 

3,218 

48,270 

1904 

2,682 

53,640 

1895 

4,581 

68,715 

1905 

2,262 

49,764 

1896 

1,704 

25,560 

1906 

1,741 

43,625 


The export of horses from Persia takes place chiefly by way of 
Bushehr and Muhammareh ; but those embarked at the former port 
nearly all come from the interior of Persia, and those embarked at the 
jatter port are, when their numbers are large, chiefly of Hraqi origin. 
To speak generally ; the Persian horses collected by dealers at Shiraz 
Isfahan and Tehran leave the country via Bushehr, while those shipped 
^ Muhammareh come both from the adjoining districts of 'Arabistan and 
from the remote districts of Hamadanand Kirmanshah. 

In 1829-80 the number of horses exported from Bushehr was 91 and 
their aggregate value was estimated at Rs. 29,025; in 1832-33 the 


shipi-eithew^^^®® years tbe horses exported were smuggled to Muhammareh and 
from MniamCek’'**' 
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number was 27^ and tlie estimated value Rs. 81,600 ; in 1833-34 the 
number was 266. 

In 1862-63 no horses were exported from Bushehr. In 1863-64, 350 1862-64. 
animals of an estimated value of Rs. 87,500 left that port, but about 
100 perished at sea in native craft in consequence of bad weather, 
and the profits among dealers were small and the losses heavy. 

In 1892 the horses exported from Muhammareh were of more than 1892. 
average quality. 

In 1894 there was a slight decrease, in comparison with former years, 1894. 
in the number of horses leaving Muhammareh for India ; the prices 
obtained at Bombay were not good, nor was the season profitable. 

In 1895, when the export of horses from Basrah was large, the 1895. 
demand for Persians at Bombay declined, and the number shipped at 
Muhammareh again decreased. 

Unfavourable conditions prevailed in India in 1896, and the number 1896. 
of horses sent from Muhammareh fell still lower. 

In 1897, chiefly in consequence of plague at Bombay, the market was 
extremely dull, and again very few horses left Muhammareh. 

In 1898 plague and famine in India still affected the Bombay market, 
and the exportation from Muhammareh continued slight. 

In 1899 there was a very large increase in the number of horses 
shipped at Muhammareh j it was due to an export duty in ^Iraq, men- 
tioned above, which caused many ^Iraqis to be smuggled into Persia for 
shipment. In 1900 and 1901 the whole horse trade of Basrah was 
diverted to this port. 

In 1902 the trade at Muhammareh declined again, in consequence of ^902-03. 
the removal of the export duty in ^Iraq ; and after this it apparently 
continued on a purely local scale. Exact figures are not, however, 
available. 


1897. 

1898. 
1899-01. 


The numbers and values of the horses exported from Bushehr, in the 
years for which they are available (1885—1906) were these : — 


Year. 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value at 
Bushehr in 
£ sterling. 

Year, 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value at 
Bhshebr 
in £ sterling. 

1885 

602 

7.332 

1890 

... 

.*« 

1886 

393 

4,447 

1891 

... 

... 

1887 

366 ' 

3,866 

1892 

487 

4,o61 

1888 

402 

.4,115 

1893 

480 

4,264 

1889 

177 

1,833 

1894 

472 

3,848 

“ ^ tin k 


Statistics of 
exportation 
of horses 
from 

shohr, 188^ 
1906. 
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Statistics of 
exportation 
of horses 
from Mu- 
hammareh, 
18914901. 


Purchase of 
horses in 
Persia hy 
the Indian 
Army 

Department. 


Mules in 
Persia. 


Year, 

Xnmljer of 
horBes. 

Estitnated value at 
Busbehr in 
£ sterling. 

Year. 

Number of 
horses, 

Estimated value at 
BSshebr in 
& sterling. 

1895 

402 

3,427 

1901 

231 

3,078 

1896 

... 

... 

1902 

314 

4,187 

1897 

11 

122 

1903 

468 

6,259 

1898 

78 

779 

1904 

499 

6,672 

1899 

144 

1,446 

1905 

122 

2,641 

1900 

132 

1,669 

1906 

362 

4,143 


Statistics of the number and value of the horses exported from 
Muhammareh in each year are not available except for the years 1891 to 
1901 inclusive^ for which they are as follows : — 


Year. 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value at 
Muhammareh in 
£ sterling. 

Year. 

Number of 
horses. 

Estimated value at 
Muhammareh in 
£ sterling. 

1891 

200 

1,600 

1897 

62 

1,240 

1892 

210 

3,880 

1898 

60 

1,000 

1893 

160 

2,500 

i89r 

1,315 

16,300 

1894 

142 

2,288 

1800* 

2,279 

45,580 

1895 

118 

3,300 

and 



1896 

73 

1,300 

1901* 

2;455 

49,100 


On one occasion horses for the Indian Army were purchased in 
Persia by Colonel B. W ilKams^ Director of Army Remount Operations 
fox India^ who visited the country in 1886 accompanied by Veterinary 
Surgeon Rayment. In the course of these operations, which covered the 
period June to November, only 240 suitable animals were obtained ; the 
majority of these were bought at Shiraz, Isfahan, and Tehran and in the 
Hamadan and Kirmanshah districts. 


Mules, t 

Mules are not found on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf ; but 
throughout Turkish ^Iraq the supply is fair and a proportion are of 


*Iii these three years the great bulk of the horses shipped at Muhammareh were 
^nimals smuggled into Persia from Turkish TrSq. 

f The chief source of information in regard to the Persian mule is an article by 
Lieutenant I, Mclvor, Assistant Political Kesident, in the Persian Gulf Residency 
Administration Report for 1879-80, pages 15—35; it is entitled %ifon the 

Treatment, etc,, of the Persian Mule, and upon Persi<t as a Source of 
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excellent quality. In Southern Persia mules are abundant^ and serviceable 
animals can be purchased in considerable numbers at convenient centres 
on the main trade routes^ such as Shiraz^ Isfahan and Shushtar. In 
^Arabistan^ however^ mules are confined to the drier parts of the province ; 
and in the Persian districts upon the coast of the G-ulf they are not 
apparently numerous^ the only definite estimates for littoral districts being 
these : — 


Hayat Davad 

• 

150 

Dashtistan * 

350 

Rtid-hilleh . 

• 

200 

Tangistan 

60 

Shahank^reh 

• 

100 

and 


Zira . 

• 

30 

Dashti 

250 


The reports cited in the footnote to the title of this Appendix make any 
further observations in regard to the Persian mule superfluous in this place. 

Mules are not ordinarily, it would appear, exported from Persia by 
sea ; but a number, as will be seen from the next paragraph, have been 
at times specially procured from that country, by the agency of British 
oflScers, for the use of the Indian Army. The Annual Administrative 
Reports of the Persian Gulf Residency only show that from ^Bushehr 2-2 
mules worth £211 were exported in 1897, 2 worth £20 in 1899, and 
161 worth £1,396 in 1901; and that at Muhammareh there were 
shipped 235 mules worth £1,827 in 1900 and IM worth £1,080 in 1901. 

In October 1879 Major Probyn arrived from India in the Persian 
Gulf to purchase mules for the use of the Indian Army in Afghanistan 
and remained until May 1880 ; he visited Shiraz, Baghdad and Shushtar 
and was successful, with the co-operation of Mr. Preece at Shiraz and 
Dr. Brereton at Baghdad, in obtaining 1,715 mules, of which a proportion 
were battery mules. Between September and November 1880, under 
orders from the Government of India, 174 battery mules were purchased 
by the Persian Gulf Political Residency through Mr. Preece, and in 
December 57 more through a Persian banker ; these appear to have been 
all collected at Shiraz. On their tom' in Persia in 1886, already 
mentioned above under the section on horses, Colonel Williams and 
Mr. Rayment obtained 212 mules; between January and June 1889 
Captain H. R. Tate, who landed at Bushehr and visited Shiraz and 
Isfahan as a purchasing officer, collected 318 mules ; and in 1890 Lieute- 
nant W. J. R, Wickham, an officer similarly sent, pm’chased 267 transport 
and 29 ordnance mules in ^Arabistan between the months of January and 
June. Major E, Bruce, who was deputed to Persia to buy mules in 1890, 

Supply for Mules, and it covers all points of impoTtance, including Major Probyn 
toule-pnr chasing operations in Persia in 1879-80 during the Afghan^ War* 
Similar operations in 1880-81 are described in the Persian Gulf Residency 
Administration Report for 1880-1881, pages 11-~13. Regarding later purchases 
of Persian mules for military purposes in India, the following reports, which are 
among the records of the Army Remount Department, Simla, will be found useful ; 
they also contain much information regarding Persian mules generally a report by 
Colonel B. Williams, dated 1st February 1887 ; a report by Captnin H. R. late, dated 
l6th .lune 1889 ; a report by Lieutenant W. J- R. Wickham, dated 24th June 1890 } 
a report by Major E. Bruce, dated 17th November 1891 ; a report by Major G. H. 
Arbuthnot, dated Ist December 1906 ; and a report by Lieutenant V. P. B. WilHams, 
dated 14th December 1907. The last includes a monogranh on the Mule Supply of 
Mesopotamia* 


Exportation 
of mules 
from Persia. 


Purchase of 
mules in 
Peraia and 
Turkish ’Iraq 
by the Indian 
Army 
Remount 
Department. 
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Donkey t 
Eastera 
Central 
Axabia. 


spent November of that year in ^Arabistan and then went to Isfahan 
where he remained until September 1891; this officer examined 
in all 10^953 mulesj of which he purchased 6^ for artillery and 
for transport work: of the whole only 46 were obtained in 
^Arabistan. The two latest deputations of officers from India to Persia 
for the purchase of mules have been those of Major G. H. Arbuthnot 
and Tdeutenant V. P. B. Williams ; the former of these made Isfahan 
his principal centre and between April and October 1904 collected 953 
mules ; while the latter, who devoted his attention chiefly to the districts 
adjoining Kirmanshah and to Pusht-i-Kuh, obtained 85 ordnance and 
156 transport mules during the period from June to October 1907.* 
The exportation of the animals purchased by these representatives of the 
Army "Remount Department is not traceable in the annual statistics for 
the ports of Bushehr and Muhammareh ; it may perhaps have been 
intentionally omitted as an official transaction. The result of these 
deputations has been to show that there are difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of an ordinary trade in mules from Persia to India, the 
demand at Bombay and Karachi being at present chiefly military, and 
that, in order to obtain mules from Persia, it may probably continue to be 
necessary to send purchasing officers from India. 


Donkeys.t 


Donkeys are found, in fair numbers and of average quality, throughout 
the whole region of the Persian Gulf ; on the Arabian side they are 
employed exclusively as transport, but in the Persian districts they are 
used also for ploughing. Donkeys are of little use as transport animals 
in the sandy tracts of Arabia, where the going is heavy to them on 
account of the smallness of their hoofs : and in such districts camels only 
are used. 

Except in the Hasa Sanjaq and, to a limited extent, in the Bahrain 
Principality, the donkeys of the Persian Gulf are of ordinary size and 
quality. In the Hasa Sanjaq, however, an excellent kind of white donkey 
is bred, which is now found also — and perhaps in its greatest perfection — 
in Bahrain ; in both of these districts, however, ordinary donkeys predomi- 
nate over the special breed. In the Hasa Sanjaq the number of fine 
white donkeys is estimated at 3,200 in the Oases of Hasa and Qatif, 


* Full details of the proceedings of these officers and of tbe cost, measurementB, 
etc., of tbe mules purchased by them will be found in their reports, cited in the 
footnote to the heading of this section. 

For particulars, in addition to those given in the text below, the reader is 
referred to the Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer, especially the articles 
‘‘Bahrain’’ and “Hasa Oasis.” Vide also remarks on donkeys by Colonel 
B. Williams in his report of the 1st February 1887 and by Captain H. E. Tate in his 
report of the 15th June 1889, both of which are among tbe records of the Army 
Remount Department, Simla. Captain Tate purchased 30 donkeys in Persia for the 
Government of India. • 
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and in Bahrain at 200, as against 10,650 and 2,000 ordinaxy donkeys 
respectively in the same districts. The white donkeys of Bahrain attain 
a height of 12 to 13 hands, while the larger of the common sort 
range from 10 to 12 hands. The donkeys of the Salnba,*^ in Central 
Arabia and Kuwait territory, are of exceptionally good quality, and by 
their means the owners are able to perform remarkable journeys in the 
desert. In the ^Oman Sultanate donkeys are plentiful in the hilly 
tracts, particularly in the districts of Western and Eastern Hajar and in 
Dhahirah. The Bedouins of Trucial ^Oman, also, possess a number of 
donkeys. In Central Arabia donkeys are fairly abundant; in Jaba 
Shammar, the northern part of that division, they are frequently white, 
and are used to a considerable extent for short journeys. 

In Turkish ^Ir^ donkeys exist in fair numbers and are of average 
quality, as also in ^Arabistan. In Persian Makran the donkeys, like the 
other animals of the country, are ordinarily of small size. 

The following estimates will serve to indicate roughly the extent to 
which donkeys are kept in the districts of the Persian Coast : — 


Liravi 

. 2,000 

Ha} at Davud 

. 2,000 

Rud-hilleh 

. 1,300 

Angftli 

. 500 

Shahankareh 

. 3,000 

Mazara’i 

. 700 

Zira 

900 


Bashtistan 

. 2,500 

Tangistan 

. 2,500 

Dashti 

» 3,500 

Lingeh. 

. 400 

Shamil 

. 1,000 

Bandar *Abh5s . 

CO 

o. 

o 

BiyS.baii • 

« 500 


Donkeys in 
Turkish ’IrSq 
and Persia. 


Cattle. 


Horned cattle are found, more or less, in all the divisions of the 
Persian Gulf region ; but in most places there is nothing noteworthy 
about their quality, and their size is generally small. In Arabia they 
are kept chiefly for the sake of their milk and flesh ; but in Persia they 
are also used as transport (especially among the Sagwand Lurs, whose 
breed is small in size), for ploughing, and in some places to raise water 
for irrigation purposes. The cattle of the ^Oman Sultanate are very 
frequently humped ; along the coast they ai’e fed on fish refuse, boiled 
up with date stones, date bags and other remnants. In Qatar the 
number of cattle possessed by settled villagers is small, but a good many 
are owned by Bedouins. In Bahrain a local breed exists, to the number 
of about 850 head, which are small in size but excellent milk givers ; 
these are all stall-fed, and butcher^s meat in Bahrain is furnished by 
stock specially imported from Persia. In the Hasa Oasis, it is esti- 
mated, there is on the average one cow per house among the village 
population. In Southern Najd cattle of a small-limbed humped breed 
are fairly abundant, especially in the Kharj district; but in Northern 
Najd, or Jabal Shammar, stock are few and poor. In Turkish 'Iraq 
cattle are fairly plentiful, the best being found in the neighbourhood of 


* Vide article “ Saluba ” in the Geographical Yolume, page 165&. 
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'Amarah on the Tigris, which is the ordinary centre of collection for 
exportation. A number are marched from this region up the Tigris to 
Musal and so to J^yria, and the ultimate destination of a proportion of 
those so exported is Egypt. The cattle of Persian Makran, like the 
- other animals, are small. 


Buffaloes. 


Buffaloes, in the region of the Persian Gulf, are hardly found outside 
the marshy districts of Tm-kish "Iraq and ’Arabistan; there are a few 
in Persian Makran, hut they are small. The buffaloes of "Iraq are of 
excellent quality, and among them those owned by the Al Bu ^Muham- 
mad tribe have high reputation. Numbers are collected at 'Amarah, 
on the northern border of the Al Bu Muhammad country, and are 
marched by the Tigris line to Musal, and thence to Syria, ^ for disposal. 
In "Arabistan buffaloes are confined, as already mentioned, to the 
moister tracts ; the majority are consequently found in the districts of 
Fallahiyeh and flawizeh, and in parts of Dizful and Hindiyah districts. 
In this province buffaloes are used for ploughing as well as for other 
purposes. 


Sheep and goats. 


Sheep and 
goats in 
JEasterii 
Arabia, 


Sheep and 
goats in 
Central 
Arabia. 


Sheep ir 
Turkish 
Iraq. 


Both sheep and goats are found in considerable quantities in all the 
countries adjoining the Persian Gulf. 

The sheep, in "Oman, occur mostly in the possession of Bedouins or 
among the inhabitants of hilly tracts, while goats are general ; in Qatar 
the sheep and goats belonging to the settled population are tended by 
Bedouins, and there is some exportation of both to Bahrain ; in Bahrain 
only about 500 sheep and 700 goats are kept, but there is a large 
importation by butchers from Persia and Hasa and a small one from 
Qatar and Kuwait, — so many as 14,000 sheep and goats being brought 
over from Persia, and 2,000 from Hasa, in the year. 

On the Arabian side of the Gulf, sheep are most numerous and of the 
best quality in Najd; they belong to a special breed yielding a fine wool, 
and they are distinguished, outside their own country, as Nijad "" 
Among the Harb tribe the sheep are generally black. Among the 
Mutair both the sheep or Dhan and the goat or Ma"az sell at 
|4 to ^6 per head, the price of females being higher than that of males. 

In Turkish "Iraq also the sheep are fat-tailed and of excellent 
quality, the mutton being almost equal to that of Europe ; those of the 
Bani Lam tribe are highly reputed. There is some exportation of sheep 
from Turkish Iraq to Syria ; it takes place vid the Tigris line and Musal 
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the animals being first collected in the neighbourhood of ^Amarah. The 
Arab sheep of the ^,Iraq plain has a fine curly wool ; but a crossbreed 
between it and the hill sheep of Kurdistan exists, of which the wool is 
coarser and straighter. 

In ^Arabistan goats are less numerous than sheep, and in parts of sheep and 
that province there is only a sprinkling of goats . Persian sheep and goats in 
goats are fully described in the Annexure to this Appendix, and no Persia, 
remarks on them are therefore required in the present place. The sheep 
and goats of Persian Makran are small, like the other domestic animals 
of that country. 


ANNEXURE No. 1.— PERSIAN SHEEP AND GOATS » 


Persian sheep. 


Generally speaking there are only two distinct breeds of sheep in Varieties oi 
Southern Persia and Arabia, the ‘^Arabi and the Turki Persian 

or Luri j but in some localities a third, a crossbreed between ®beep. 
these two, may be added. 

Persian sheep are very hardy little animals, which can thrive on General 
almost next to nothing, finding food where other animals would die of character- 
starvation ; and, despite their slender build, they are well able to stand 
the inclemencies of the weather, particularly the heat and scorching 
winds which are so prevalent along the low lands of Southern Persia 
and Arabia. The ’Arabi is of lighter build, and has a more drooping 
tail ; it is better adapted to plains and scorching winds, and its wool is 
finer and of higher value. The Turki is of heavier build, more suitable to 
the hills and the migratory habits of its owners ; its wool is much 
coarser ; and its fat tail is rounder and better set up. 

A certain amount of attention is given to the breeding of the sheep^ Breeding, 
more particularly to keeping the different breeds apart, and in the 
districts most noted for lambskins great care is taken to prevent the 
introduction of any other colour than black; it is no doubt mainly due to 
this that black is the prevailing colour, although, where the wool is the 
chief requirement, whites and greys are sought after. The rams get into 
the rutting humour twice a year ; but, as a rule, they are only allowed to 
come into contact with the ewes once a year, and that in the autumn. 

The skins of lambs born in the autumn are considered, by some people, 
to be superior to those born in the spring ; but, as a rule, the ewes are 
made to lamb in the spring, when grass and food generally are 
plentiful. 


* The whole of this Annexure on Persian sheep and goats was kindly ^ supplied by 
Mr. H. A. Richards, His Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consul at Btishebr, in 1905. (It 
has been altered in parts so as to omit matters of temporary interest.) 
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In spring there is usually a good supply of green grass and other 
kinds of food ; and in summer, when the country is parched and dry, the 
sheep are still able to find wild grass, wheat and barley stubble, wild 
shoots^ and fallen leaves from trees and shrubs, etc. During spring, 
when sweet grass is plentiful, the sheep, to keep them in health, are 
taken twice a week to graze on marshy ground or on soils where herbs 
of saline character exist. This is also done to a certain extent in the 
summer, the flocks being occasionally led over salty ground. 

for water, in spring and the rainy months, the flocks are generally 
taken twice a day to the nearest stream or pool ; but in summer, when 
these are dxy, they have to be content with brackish water from wells, 
wherever it can be obtained, and this, as a rule, only twice a day. 

The tending or looking after flocks of sheep is not now a very 
arduous task. In olden days, when wolves and wild animals were 
plentiful, the duties of a shepherd were by no means light ; but, since the 
introduction of the Martini and other rifles into the country, wolves and 
other wild animals have practically disappeared, and the shepherd can 
now allow his flock to roam about at pleasure, while he spends most of 
his time sleeping in a shady corner behind a rock, trusting to his dog to 
wake him should it be necessary, and to his goats to lead the sheep to 
grazing grounds near by. 

The Persian sheep may be described as fairly immune from disease 
but Gar J or scab exists, which is most prevalent in years of scarcity ; 
the cure for this affection is, along the sea coast, the application of fish 
or shark oil and, inland, of linseed and other oils. There is also another 
disease of rather a formidable character, known amongst the natives as 
Abu Tabr or father of the axe, which they take no means 

to prevent or cure, as they believe that a sheep suffering from it is struck 
by a devil ; it generally appears when grass is plentiful. The sheep to 
all appearances may be in the best of health, when suddenly it will take 
to coughing, whirl round frantically, and, in most cases, drop down dead 
in a few minutes. There is less disease amongst sheep which are 
occasionally washed in the sea than amongst those which are not. 

On an average a sheep will yield 1| to 3 lbs. of wool. There is a 
distinct difference between the wool of the ^Arabi and that of the Turki 
or Luri. The ^Arabi wool is the finer in quality, being long-stapled, 
very elastic, and of a silky texture ; this wool finds a fairly ready market 
in England and on the Continent of Europe, where it is mostly used for 
the manufacture of the coarser kinds of woollen goods. The Turki or 
Luri wool is very coarse and locky, the staple being very straight and 
shorter than the ■'Arabi; it has little or no elasticity and in fact partakes 
more of the nature of hair. This class of wool has hardly any market in 
Europe, as it is not used for manufacturing woollen goods and will not 
even serve for carpets ; it generally finds its way to Bombay, where it is 
said to be mixed with other wools. By far the greater part of the wool 
produced in the districts on the Karun is of the Turki or Luri vaxiety. 
The difference in the quality of the wools is attributed by some to the 
different pastures and mode of living of the two classes of sheep. The 
Arab sheep, living on the plains, gets better food and has not to be cons- 
tantly on the move ; whereas the Turki is always marching with its 
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migratory owners and lias to pick up what pasturage it can get on the 
road, while its food consists chiedy of oak leaves and lichen, found on 
the mountain sides. As regards the wool of the crossbred sheep, this is 
inferior to that of the ^Arabi, but superior to that of the Turki. It can 
be used for carpet making and is exported largely to America, where it 
enters under a low duty scale, while the better class ^Arabi wool has to 
pay a higher duty. A demand for this quality of wool has thus been 
created and is no doubt inducing the rearing of crossbreeds. 

The shearing season commences in March and continues till May. 

White and grey wools are the least obtained, and black and dark shades 
are the most plentiful. 

Persia is famous for its lambskins, which find a large outlet into Lambskins. 
Russia ; these more generally come from the sheep of the highlands. As 
the essential feature of the lamb'^s wool is the fineness and compactness 
of the curl, an indiscriminate slaughter is effected of lambs of ages vary- 
ing from the moment of birth to about a fortnight old. In some places 
the barbaric system still exists of killing the ewes just a day or so before 
they should give birth, in order to get the lamb without the damage 
caused to the curl by parturition; in such eases the skin is worth twice 
the average price. The destruction of lambs in Persia, until a short 
time ago, was so great that an appreciable decrease in the number of 
sheep was felt all over the country, affecting even the carpet-weaving 
industry. Government legislation has since been introduced to arrest 
this wholesale slaughter, but it is doubtful whether it has had much 
effect. 

Sheepskins in an untanned state are regularly exported to India; Sheepskins, 
where they are used to make up cheap country leather ; and a certain 
number go to the Continent. The tanned skins generally find their way 
north; and are considered by some to be of very superior quality ; they 
are largely used in the country itself; but a fair number are exported to 
Russia. 

One sheep will produce from 1 to lbs. of milk a day ; this is Dairy pro- 
generally made into cheese or into Mast , — the latter a kind of curds dnce. 

and whey—, both of which are greatly appreciated by natives and by 
some Europeans, Mast being a very refreshing drink after a hot and 
dusty journey. 

After pigeon manure that of the sheep is the most prized in Persia Manure, 
by agriculturists, who utilize it especially for the cultivation of melons 
and other vegetables and of fruits. 

It is a matter of opinion which kind of sheep is the better for Meat, 
eating ; the ^Arabi, when ready for the butcher, weighs from SO to 50 
lbs., and the Turki or Luri from 30 to 70 lbs. 

These are largely exported to the Continent, principally to Hamburg, Entrails, 
where they find a ready market. 

These also are exported to the Continent, but not in very great Bones, 
quantities. 

Generally speaking, the rearing of sheep is a lucrative business. Prices. 

The average price of a ewe is from 5i5 to 30 Qrans, The wool and 
dairy products of a ewe bring in form 10 to 15 Qrans per annum, and a 
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lamb fetches from 8 to Qrans^ against which the expenses of tending 
are practically nothing. 

Exportation on a large scale would probably lead to the imposition 
by the Persian Government of an embargo ; the measures which they 
have taken to prevent the destruction of lambs have been mentioned 
above. The Persian ports from which sheep might be shipped are Bandar 
^Abbas^ Lingeh, Bushehr and Muhammareh ; the prices of ewes would 
range from 25 to 80 Qrans and of rams from 25 to 40 Qrans. The duty 
on the export of live sheep from Persia is one Qran per head. A few 
sheep were sent from Persia to South Africa in 1905. 


Persian goats. 


In passing from the subject of sheep, it may be as well to say a few 
words as to their guide, philosopher, and friend, — the goat. 

There is only one type of goat in Persia, which possesses long horns 
and is generally black in colour. Goats breed as a rule once a year, in 
September and October, but sometimes they have been known to kid 
twice. 

As a rule a number of goats are to be found in each flock of sheep ; 
they are trained to lead the latter just in the same manner as the horse 
called Pishahang is trained to lead a caravan of mules. 

The goats have b^etter homing instincts than the sheep, and not only do 
they lead flock to the desired pasture land, but, as they are much less 
prone to taking fright, they also prevent it from shying or stampeding. 
They also act as safe guides in mountainous districts. 

Ropes, rough Gilims or rugs, and saddle bags are made from 
the hair of which the goats jieli feom 1 to 1| lbs.; and their milk is 
treated in the same way as that of the sheep, that is to say, it is made 
into cheese or Mast. In villages alongside rivers, where no boats exist, 
goat skins are blown out and used by the natives, either singly or joined 
together afW the manner of a raft ; by this means goods, passengers, 
etc., are ferried across rivers and mountain streams over which there are 
no bridges and in which no boat could live. The skins are also exten- 
sively used to make hags for containing and carrying water. 
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APPENDIX H. 


RELIGIONS AND SECTS OF THE PERSIAN GULF 

REGION.* 

In the present Appendix we propose to deal with the indigenous 
religions of the Gulf only^ leaving the subject of Western Christianity 
and Missions to he discussed in another place. 


Religions and their distribution. 


In all the countries of the Persian Gulf region, Islam, in one 
or another of its forms, prevails almost to the exclusion of other 
religions. The only other faith with numerous adherents is J udaism, 
which is strongly represented in Turkish ^Iraq, but outside the limits 
of that province is not professed by more than a few hundred per- 
sons. After Jews, in order of numerical importance, come Oriental 
Christians belonging to various churches, who number several thousands 
in Turkish ^Iraq but are hardly found in any other part of the Gulf, 

* This Appendix has been oompiled chiefly from information collected for the 
Geographical Volume of the present Gazetteer by officers whose names appear in the 
footnotes on authorities in that Volume, from the general records of the Government 
of India in the Political Department, from the annual Administration Reports of 
the Persian Gulf Political Residency, and from the sources of information indicated 
below. The leading authorities used by the writer in matters relating to ShVahs are 
a special report on prevailing sects by Agba Muhammad Khalil, 1906 ; a special 
repoit by Mr. J. C. Gaskin on holy places and pilgrimages, 1905, in regard to which 
Cuiiiet*s La Turquie d* Asie, Volume III, 1894, and jJiebuhr’s Yoyage en Arahie, 
1780, may also be consulted ; reports on the Muitahids of Najaf and Karbala by 
Major L. S. Kewmarch, Political Fesident at Baghdad, contained in the Proceedings 
of the Government of India for September 1903, and information supplied bv Major 
Ramsay (Major Newmarch’s successor) in 1906 ; reports by Captain D. L. R. Lorimer, 
Vice-Consul in 'Arabistan, on the Mujtahids of Shushtar and Dizfulj and, with 
reference to the movements in India of suspicious ShPah travellers from the Persian 
Gulf, the records of the Criminal Intelligence Department, Simla. Regarding 
Sunnis the chief sources of information are a report on the bJaqlb of Baghdad and 
the QSdirivah family by Muhammad Hasan, Muhsin, with a coverinjr letter by 
Major Newmar oh, contained in the Proceedings of the Government of India for 
February 1904, and, for the relations of the same family with India and Afghanistan, 
various papers among the records of the Criminal Intelligence Detartment, Simla, 
and a report by Mr. F, W. Johnston, I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of- the 
North-Western Frontier Province. In relation to the Thadhis the Reverend G. T. 
Badtfer’a ImdmB and Seyyids of 'Omdn, 1870, and Colonel E. C. Ross*s on the 
tect of Ibadhiyah of Oman, in the Gulf A dndnist ration Report for 1880-1881, 
are the principal authorities ; and the Mutawwa* sect of the Ibadhiyah has been 
described .by Major W. Grey, Political Agent at Masqat, in a special report 
dated 1905. For information regarding the MahhShis of Arabia the reader is 
referred to the list of authorities given in a footnote to the historical chapter on 
Najd (Chapter YIII of tnis Volume), and for infoViuation legarding the Wahl abis of 
India to Mr. E. liehatsek’s JfffVory of the W ahhahys in Arabia and India^ in 
'Volume XIV of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Spciety, 
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The Sabians; who follow a religion of their own, are now few in 
number and are confined to Turkish ^Iraq and to ^Arabistan ; but the 
race or tribe of the Saluba, whose beliefs seem to have an affinity 
with Sabianism, are somewhat widely distributed over Arabia. Hindus 
are not many and scarcely occur except on the coasts of the Gulf of 
^Oman and of the lower Persian Gulf. 


Muhamma- 
dan deno- 
minations in 
the Persian 
Gulf. 


Distribution 
and propor- 
tionate 
numerical 
strength of 
Muhainma- 
dan deno- 
minations. 


Matters relating to the Muhammadan religion generally. 

The Muhammadans of the Persian Gulf region belong to the follow- 
ing denominations : Sunni, Shi^ah, Ibadhi, Wahhabi, Khojah and Zikri ; 
among these the Wahhabis should perhaps, in strictness, be regarded 
as a branch of the Sunnis, and the Khojahs as a branch of the Shf ahs. 
To the position and interests of each of these denominations a separate 
notice will be devoted ; but it will be convenient first of all to dispose of 
matters that are common to all. 

The provinces of Turkish (population, 1,500,000) and of 

^Arahistan (population, 34?9,000), co-extensive with the alluvial plains at 
the head of the Gulf, are predominantly Shfah; ^Iraq, or rather the part 
of it with which we are principally concerned, contains about 546,000 
Shi^ahs as against about 175,000 Sunnis, hut the Sunni element has 
political influence out of proportion to its numerical strength, chiefly in 
consequence of its connection with the Government; the population 
of ^Arabistan, however, is almost exclusively Shi^ah. 

On the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf proper (population, 
284,000) there is a considerable predominance of Shi^ahs except in the 
districts of Rud-hilleh, Shibkuh, Lingeh, Bastak, Biyaban and Jashk, 
in the town of Bandar ^ Abbas, and on the islands of Qishm, Hanjam 
and Larak, where Sunnis apparently preponderate : the Sunni element on 
this side of the Gulf may be very roughly estimated at 100,000 souls. 
On the western coast of the Persian Gulf proper (popalation, 307,000) 
Sunnis, including nominal Wahhabis, predominate in every territorial 
division; hut in Hasa and Bahrain strong Shi’ah minorities exist of 
about 56,000 and 40,000 souls, respectively; and the total number of 
Shi'^ahs on the Arabian side may he taken as approximately equal to the 
number of Sunnis on the Persian side. 

In the Gulf of ^Oman Shfahs are few in number, Persian Makran 
(population, exclusive of the Jashk district, 92,000) on the northern 
shores of that sea is entirely Sunni, while the Gwadar enclave (popu- 

187 s 18 •'0. The Khojahs are exhaustively dealt with in Sir J. Arnould’s judgment of 
theliitu Ncvember 1866 in the ‘‘Agha KhSa Oase’*, vide ‘Bomhaj Hish Court 
Eaiors, Yoitme XII, 1875, pages 323-363; and there is also an article on the sect by 
Sir Hartld h'rei e, which appeared originally in Macmillan's Magazine. A note on 
the N78S written by Colonel E. C. Ross in 1868, but the principal authority on 
that sect is now the District G-azetteer of Makran. The Sabiaus are discussed 
in the books mentioned in a footnote to the paragraph on their religion : see page 

. The writings of Professor E. G. Browne of Cambridge are the chief source of 
information in regard to the Babis. Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, 1895, will be 
found useful in many technical and historical connections. [N. 5.— The 'matter 
contained in the special reports mentioned above has been incorporated in the text, 
;ind the reports themselves have not been preserved.) 
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ation^ 5^000) is Sunni, Zikri, Khdjah and Ibadhi ; tlie Sultanate of 
'’Oman on the Arabian side (population, including Dhufar and the 
South-Eastern Coast of Arabia, 500,000) is in the main Ibadhi and 
Sunni, chiefly it would appear the former, with a small proportion of 
Wahhabis. 

On the whole it may be said that the populations of Persian race 
are exclusively Shfah and that those of Arab descent are generally 
Sunni ; but, as we have already seen, the Arabs of Turkish ^Iraq and of 
^Arabistan constitute a large exception to the general rule. Again, the 
Persian Gulf is predominantly Shl^ah, chiefly on account of the countries 
at its head, while the Gulf ol ^Oman is almost altogether Sunni and 
Ibadhi. 

Almost the only matter concerning all Muhammadans of the Mnhamma- 
Persian Gulf alike is that of the annual pilgrimages to the holy cities of dan pilgri- 
Makbahand Madinah. There are three principal routes across Arabia 
by which pilgrims from the Persian Gulf reach Hijaz; the first 
from Hofuf in Hasa Riyadh in Southern Najd, the second from 
Kuwait vid Buraidah in Qasim, and the third from Najaf in Turkish 
^Iraq v^4 Hail in Jabal Shammar.^ Of these the last, by which pilgrims 
from Persia generally travel, is the most important and the most regu- 
larly used, the extent to which the other two are frequented varying with 
the security or insecurity of the regions that they traverse in the interior. 

About 1S97 annual caravans used also to leave Samawah and Zubair on 
the borders of Traq ; the former consisted entirely of Arabs, but the 
latter contained some Persians ; both were accustomed to march by Hail. 

The Najaf caravan is said to consist, by the time it reaches Makkah, of 
8,000 to 10,000 pilgrims, or even more, of whom 1,500 or 2,000 may 
be Persians. 

The passage of these pilgrim caravans through their territory is a 
matter on which the rulers of Central Arabia lay much stress, chiefly 
on account of the revenue derived from the pilgrims in fees paid for 
protection against Bedouins. Various references to the pilgrim caravan 
question will be found in the history of Najd ; and in the history of 
Tm'kish ^Iraq it is related how, in 1903, an attempt was made by some 
leading Persian ecclesiastics to prohibit the use of the Najaf- Hail route 
during the continuance of war in Central Arabia, and how this was 
viewed by the Porte as a deliberate effort to benefit the ruler of Kuwait 
at the expense of their own vassal, the Amir of Jabal Shammar. 


Historical events explaining the existence of Muhammadan 

denominations. 

It will probably be convenient to the reader if we give in this place 
a brief r&ume of the events to which the existence of the principal 

* These three routes are described in the article on “Najd ” in the Geographical 
Volume of this Gazetteer, with full detail of stages and dates of starting of the 
annual caravans. Some general information regarding the pilgrimages from the 
Gulf will he found in a report by Dr. Cassim Izzedine, dated 14th November 1897, 
which is contained in the Proceedings of the GoTernment of India in the Foreign 
Department for Jnne 1898. There is not any direct pilgrim route, though some 
maps show one, from 'OmSn to Hijaz. _ . . . , 
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Muhammadan denominations may be traced. Most o£ these historical 
occurrences took place in the countries of the Persian Gulf^ and for this 
reason^ and also because they make more intelligible the sabject of 
Shf ah holy places and pilgrims with which we shall deal further on^ a 
short notice of them appears desirable. 

On the death of the prophet Miihammad-bin-”' Abdullah in 6S2 A.D., 
Abu Bakr, the father of Muhammad'^s favourite wife ^Ayishah, obtained 
the Khalifate ,* he ruled until his death in 634. 

Abu Bakr was succeeded by ^Umr, another father-in-law of 
Muhammad, under whom, between the years 635 and 642, ^Iraq was 
completely conquered from the Sassanians of Persia by the Arab hosts 
of Islam. The important Muhammadan towns of Basrah and Kufah in 
the new province were founded about the year 638. In 644 the Khalifah 
^Umr was assassinated. 

‘’Umr had appointed before his death a board of six, who were to 
nominate from among themselves the next K halifah ; these were ^ Ali- 
bin-Abi Talib, the cousin and adopted son of Muhammad, whose daughter 
Patimah he had married ; Talhah-bin-'’Obaid Ullah and Zubair-bin-al- 
Aw warn, the latter a cousin of Muhammad, both of whom were early 
and distinguished adherents of Islam; ^Othman-bin-'^Affan, who belonged 
to the family of the Banu “^Omaiyah but became the husband of the 
prophets daughters Euqaiyah and Umm Kulthum; and two others. 
The choice of the board fell upon ‘^Othman, who thus succeeded to the 
Khalifate; but his appointment was unwelcome to many, especially to 
his disappointed rivals ^Ali, Talhah and Zubair, and in 656 he was 
murdered, having reigned for twelve years. 

^Ali was then raised to the Khalifate; but Talhah and Zubair, who 
had been associated with him in opposition to ^Othman, at once went into 
rebellion and were joined by ^Ayishah, the prophet^s widow. In the 
Battle of the Camel, however, fought near Old Basrah where their tombs 
are still shown, Talhah and Zubair were defeated and slain ; and^Ayishah, 
the Mother of the FaithfuP^, became the prisoner of ^Ali. War was 
next declared against ^Ali by Mu^awlyah, governor of Damascus, a 
member of the Banu ^Omaiyah and a cousin of the murdered Khalifah 
^Othman; and an encounter took place at Siffin, near B.aqqah on the 
Euphrates, after which, in deference to the wishes of a majority of ^Ali^s 
supporters, the claims of the leaders were submitted to arbitration. The 
proceedings were practically inconclusive, for ^Ali remained in possession 
at least of ^Iraq, while Mu^awiyah obtained the nominal Khalifate. 

Meanwhile a sect known as the Khawarij, having for their ideal 
a theocratic state* in which all other interests should be subordinate 
to religion, had arisen in ^Iraq. At first these enthusiasts supported 
^ Ali against Mu^awiyah, whose pronouncedly secular policy was repugnant 
to them; but, having been convinced by the negotiations after the 
battle of Sifiin that ^Ali was at heart no less a world]i^'>g than his 
competitor, they subsequently rebelled against him in raq. The 
political power of the Khawarij was, however, completely broken by a 
defeat which ^Ali inflicted on them in 658 in the vicinity of the Nahrwan 
canal, near the modern Baghdad. 

After this, three of the Khawarij conspired to remove by assassination 
on a single prearranged date in the month of January 661, not only 
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^Ali at his capital Kufali, but also Mu^awiyah at Damascus and ^Umr-^h 'All by 
ibn-al-'^As at Cairo^ — all of whom they regarded as disturbers of the 
peace of Islam. ‘^Umr escaped entirely unhurt ; Mu^iwiyah was wounded ^ 
but recovered ; and the plot succeeded only in the case of ^Ali, whom 
^Abdur Rahmaii-bin-Muljam cut down with a sword in the great mosque 
at Kufah. Ali^s w^oundj which was on the forepart of his head^ was not 
severe ; but the sw^ord with \vhich it was inflicted had been poisoned, 
and he expired a day or two after, at the age of 63. 

'^Ali left three sons, named Hasan, Husain and Muhassin. Of these Kklifate of 
Hasan was elected by his father^’s subjects to be their ruler j but he Hasan and 
shrunk from a conflict with the superior forces of Mu^awiyah, who had 1^^ abdiea- 
not ceased to encroach onHraq j and by a treaty with the ^Omaiyid he^^°* 
obtained, in consideration of his renouncing his claims to the Khalifate, 
an amnesty for all his relations and a handsome pension for himself. 

Under this arrangement Mu'^awiyah took possession of Kufah in the 
summer of 661. Hasan retired to Madinah, where he died eight or 
nine years later, poisoned by his wife, it was said, at the instigation of 
the “’Omaiyids. 

Mu'^awiyah remained in undisputed possession of the nominal Husain's in- 
Khalifate until his death in 680 ; but his son and successor Yazid had vasion of 
immediately to cope with a movement headed by Husain, the second A. 

son of ^Ali, encouraged by ^Abdullah, an ambitious son of Zubair, 
whose devotion to his cause does not appear to have been altogether 
sincere. Husain, not without hesitation, accepted an invitation from the 
inhabitants of ^Iraq to become their ruler and sent his cousin Muslim* 
bin-'^Aqil to prepare the way for him. Yazid, to meet the danger, 
transferred the energetic ^Obaid Ullah, son of his own uncle Ziyad, 
from the government of Basrah to that of Kufah ; and the capture and 
execution of Muslim quickly followed. Meanwhile Husain had advanced 
from Makkah to the borders of Hraq ; here he was met on the 1st of 
Muharram by a troop of horse under one Hurr, who had orders to 
conduct him to Kufah but did not do so ; and on the 8rd of Muharram 
a bod.y of 4,000 troops, despatched by ^Obaid Ullah from Kufah, 
established themselves between the Euphrates and Husain’s camp at 
Karbala, cutting him off from the river. Negotiations ensued, which 
lasted until the 9th • but no settlement could be reached, for ^Obaid 
Ullah insisted on the unconditional surrender of Husain and his party, 
and to this H usain would not agree. On the morning of Saturday the 
10th of Muharram 61 A. H., corresponding to the 10th of October 680 
A. D., Hurr, the leader first sent against Husain, deserted to his side,* 
and soon afterwards fighting, chiefly in the form of single combats, 
began in front of ITusain'’s camp, which he had caused to be entrenched 
during the night. The attacking force was commanded by Shimr. The 
battle was prolonged into the afternoon ; but in the end numbers pre- 
vailed, and Husain was slaughtered with his entire armed following of 
more than 7 0 persons * ; among the slain were Husain*' s half -broth ei 
^Abbas and Husain^s son Ali Akbar, The head of Husain was sent to 


* The numher of the Shuhada or martyrs is given as 72, but the writer has not 
been able to ascertain whether the chiefs (Husain, etc.) are included in this number. 

m 
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Kufah and thence to Damascus, and his body lay unburied until the 
next day*. 

The occurrences described above gave rise to the principal schism 
bv which Islam is divided. It was maintained by the partisans of ^Ali 
and his sons, who afterwards came to be known as Shi^ahs, that ^Ali 
and his descendants possessed an indefeasible and exclusive right to the 
Khalifate,’ and the Shi^ahs consequently regard all those who have 
actually presided over Islam, with the exception of ^Ali and Hasan only, 
as usurpers. The Shi'^ah list of the true Khalifahs, or, as they term 
them, of the Imams, runs as follows : (1) ^Ali, son-in-law of the prophet 
Muhammad; (2) Hasan, the eldest son of ^Ali by Fatimah, the daughter 
of Muhammad; (3) Husain, the second son of ^Ali by JPatimali, the 
daughter of Muhammad ; (4) ^ Ali, surnamed Zain-ul-*^ Abidin, son of 
Husain ; (5) Muhammad-al-Baqir, son of Zain-ul-"* Abidin ; (6) J a^far- 
as-Sadiq, son of Muhammad-al-B^ir ; (7) Musa-al-Kadhim, son of 
Ja^far; (8) '^Ali-bin-Musa, known as Ar-Ridha, son of Musa-al-Kadhim; 
(9) Muhammad-at-Taqi or Muhammad-al-Jawad, son of Ar-Ridha; (10) 
^Ali-an-Naqij son of Muhammad-at-Taqi; (11) Hasan-aVAskari, son 
of ^Ali-an-Naqi; and (1^) Muhammad-al-Mahdi, sonof -Hasan-al- 
^AsbariJ. With the last named, whom the Shfahs believe to be living 
in concealment and whose reappearance they await, ends the series of 
■ the twelve Imams ; and from this number the general body of Sbi^abs 
are described in common parlance as Ithnah-^Asbariyah, or Followers 
of the Twelve, in contradistinction to ShFahs belonging to various 
minor sects. 

The Ibadhi form of the Muhammadan religion is said to have been 
introduced into ^Oman by two of the KhawariJ, who escaped from the 
slaughter of their fellow believers by ^Ali at Nahrwan. 

The descendants of ^Ali and Fatimah through males are universally 
distinguished as Sadah or Sadat, that is Saiyids, and at some places in 
the Gulf region, as in many other parts of the Muhammadan world, 
whole communities of these persons exist : such are the Sunni Sadah of 
Bahrain and the Shi^ah Saiyids of Gumarun in the Hayat Davud district 
of the Persian coast. The Saiyids or ruling family of ‘^Oman are, 

*Thongh the fate of Husain excites comraiseration, it is difficult to regard him, 
as Shi’ahs do, in the light of a Shahid or martyr. In the first place there appears 
to be no real reason for holding that descendants of Muhammad had an exclusive 
right to the Khalifate; in the second, it seems that any right which they might 
have possessed was renouced Hasan during his headship of the family ; and, in 
the third, it is clear that Husain lost his life, not in vindicating a moral or religious 
principle, hut merely in an attempt to wrest the temporal power from Yazld? It 
should be remembered, however, that the title Shahid is very lightly bestowed in 
some Muhammadan countries ; c.y., in places on the Indo* Afghan frontier, upon 
an ordinary traveller who has been killed by highwaymen. Those who fell with 
Husain have perhaps ^ better claim than he to he considered martyrs ; and so pos- 
sibly has his father ’Ali, vho was murdered by a religious fanatic while actually 
ruling over Traq. 

^ tit is not intended to imply, by what is stated in the text, that the basis of 
Shi’ ism, as it now exists, is merely historical. 

The tombs of these ImSms, are, as we shall see farther on, situated in ’Iraq, 
except those of the second, fourth, fifth and sixth Imams, which are at Madinah, 
aiid tnat of the eighth, 'vhioh is at Mashhad in Persia, while the last Imim has 
of course no 
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however, not Sainds by descent from ^ Ali ; they are Samds only in the 
ordinary sense of princes Persons who can trace their descent from 
Ismail-bin-Ibrahim (surnamed Tabataba owing to his pronouncing j like 
b ) the great great grandson of ^Ali are styled Tabatabayis/^ Ashraf or 
Shurafa, Anglice Sharif s, are, apparently, the descendants of Muhammad 
or of his daughter Patimah otherwise than through an unbroken line of 
males* : examples are the Sunni Ashraf of Najd and, possibly, the Shi^ah 
Shurafa and the Sharif at of ^Arabistan, 

Shi'ah sects in the Persian Gnlf region. 


The following information about Shi^ah sects relates primarily to Usnlis, 
Bushehr and the Gulf Ports, and the extent to which it is of general Akhbaris and 
application is uncertain,! The three principal Shi^ah sects in the Shaikhis. 
Gulf are the Usuli, the Akhbari and the Shaikhi, of which the first 
is said to enjoy at the present day a great predominance everywhere 
in Persia and Turkish ^Iraq, while the second is the oldest, and the 
third is the most modern as well as the least numerous of the three. 

The main differences between Usulis and Akhbaris appear to be that the 
former admit more recent Hadith or traditions than the latter, and that 
they allow the validity of decisions reached by means of Ijma^, or the 
assembling of learned men, even at the present day. The Akhbaris hold- 
special Friday prayers like the Sunnis, and some of their Mullas do not 
forbid to associate, or even to eat and drink, with Jews and Christians ,* 
in both of these respects they are apparently at variance with the Usulis 
and the Shaikhis. The differences between the Akhbaris and the Usulis 
seem to have become acute for the first time under the Safavi dynasty, 
which preceded that of the Qajars j and now they are so accentuated that 
the members of the two sects will not pray in each other^s mosques. 

The Akhbaris are said to date from the earliest days of Islam, the 
Usulis from about 350 A. H. ; and, until comparatively recent times, ^ the Akhbaris. 

Shi^ahs of the Gulf appear to have been mostly Akhbaris. The princi- 
pal Mujtahid or divine of the Akhbaris in the 18th century was the 
still famous Shaikh Yusuf-al-Asfur, who died about 1770 A. D. ; 
he was succeeded by Shaikh Husain-bin-Muhammad, who is said to have 
been a prolific writer and to have settled at Bushehr about the time that 
the ^Utub conquered Bahrain (1788 A. D.). After Shaikh Husain 
came, about the year 1845, his son Shaikh Hasan ; and the next head of 
the Akhbaris in the Gulf was Shaikh Ehalif, whose death took place 
about the year 1857 at Sarkuvardan in Dashtistan. Khalif was followed 
by his son Shaikh ■’Abdul ’Ali, who died about 1886. To ^ Abdul ’Ali 
succeeded the present Imam Jum^eh of B'ushehr; he is said to have 
over 2,000 followers at that place, besides a number in Bahrain. These 


* In a report received from Bahrain, however, the term Sharif is stated to mean 
only a descendant through males of Hasan, the son of ’Ali and Ffitiniah. 

t It should he added that the reports on which this paragraph is based, though 
founded on the statements of Mujtabids at Bushehr, are far from clear ; and the in- 
formation given must therefore he accepted ‘with reserve, The subject is not one 
that any hut an expert in Muhammadan theolo^ and ecclesiastical history could 
deal with satisfactorily. 

- 158 A 
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successive chief Mujtahids of the Gulf Akhbaris seem all to have 
belonged to the same Asfur family as the celebrated Shaikh Yiisuf ; 
but their influence has greatly declined during the last few generations. 
History of The Shaikhis take their name from Shaikh Ahmad-bin-Zain-ud-Din^ 
tte Shaikliit* who flourished in Hasa between 1785 and 18^5 ; Shaikh Kadhim^ his 
giiecessor, died at Karbala about 18d8 ; and after Shaikh Kadhim a 
certain Shaikh ]\'luhammad Karim Khan became prominent, \vho^ was 
born about 1810 and died about 1871. Another leading Shaikhi was 
Haji Muhammad Khan, whose son, also named Haji Muhammad Khan, 
is said to be the principal expounder of the Shara^ at the present time 
at Kirman and to belong to the royal Qajar family. There is strong 
opposition between the Usulis and the Shaikhis, but the nature of their 
differences has not been satisfactorily explained. On the Persian coast 
of the Gulf there are only about 50 Shaikhis at Bushehr and a very few 
at Bandar '’Abbas and Lingeh, but they are understood to be more 
numerous in other parts of Persia. 


ShPah shrines in Iraq. 


Sacred places 
connected 
with the 
death of ’All. 


Sacred places 
connected 
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The ShPah shrines of Mraq may be divided into three groups : first, 
those connected with the death of ‘’Ali ; second, those connected with the 
battle of Earhala; third, those connected with Imams later than Husain. 

The spot where '’Ali was mortally wounded is shown in the great 
mosque of Kufah ; and his reputed tomb is the sole object of interest at 
the town of Najaf, which has grown up around it in the midst of in- 
hospitable deserts. These sacred places are described in the articles on 
Kufah and Najaf in the Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer. 

The tombs of Husain and his party are shown at Karbala, and their 
authenticity is not disputed. Of the buildings there, fully described in 
the geographical notice of the town, the most important is the Bargah 
Hazrat Husain ; it contains the grave of Husain and it is the burial 
place of most of his companious. ■’Abbas has a sepulchre of his own. 
The tomb of Hurr is situated 7 miles to the north-east, and that of ’Ann 
3 1 miles to the north-west of Karbala. Here may be mentioned also, 
though not immediately connected with the Karbala incident, the tombs 
of Mnslim-bin-’Aqil, Husain’s emissary to Kufah, and of Hasan-bin- 
Amwah who harboured him, both at Kufah. Muhammad-bin-’Aqil and 
the Aulad Muslim, who are buried to the east of Hillah, were probably 
of Muslim’s family. 

At Kadhimain, in the geographical article on which a description 
will he found, is the burial place of Musa-hin-Ja’far and Muliammad- 
bin-’Ali, the seventh and ninth Imams; the title of Kadhim, the Self- 
restrained,” has been extended to both, but originally it belonged to the 
former alone. The tombs of the tenth and eleventh Imams, ’Ali-bin- 
Muhammad and Hasan-bin-’Ali, are to be seen at Samarrah, where also 
is exhibited a well, situated in a subterranean apartment and protected 
by a silver grating, — the scene, according to tradition, of the disappea- 
rance^ of Muhammad-hin-Hasan-al-Mahdi, the twelfth Imam. The Mahdi 
is said, howevei', to show himself at intervals at the Masjid-as-Sahlah, 
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a mosque in tlie vicinity of Najaf. Other shrines of minor^ importance 
associated with the names of members of the Imam family are those 
of Abul Qasim, a son of the Imam Hasan^ and of Saiyid Ibrahim^ a 
son of the Imam Musa, both near Musaiyib ; also those of Hamzah and 
Jasim, a son and grandson respectively of the Imam Musa, situated 
some miles to the eastward of Hillah, and those of Ibn-al- Hasan, the 
Banat-al-Hasan and Ibn-al- Hamzah, in the neighbourhood of Tawairij. 

The management of the Shi'ah shrines in Hraq is vested in the Administra- 
Auqaf or Turkish Depai'tment of Religious Endowments, by whom the f^ient and 
custodians and attendants are paid and, it would seem, appointed. At of 

each of the principal shrines, viz,) that of ^Ali at Najaf, those of Husain the shrines, 
and 'Abbas at Karbala, that of Kadhimain and,_ apparently, that of 
Samarrah, there is a Custodian, called the Kiliddar or Key 

Keeper, a Sarkhidmah or Chief Attendant and a variable number 

of Kliadims or Attendants ; the staff at Samarrah are reported to 
be Sunnis. The salary of a Custodian is 500 gold piastres (about 
£4-10-0) a month, of a Chief Attendant 80 gold piastres (about 14^. 
h(l) a month, and of an Attendant (if paid) ^5 gold piastres (about 
4iS. 6d.) a month j but the Kiliddar of Najaf is one of the richest 
men in Turkish 'Iraq. Paid Attendants number 15 at each of the great 
shrines of Karbala and at the shrines of Najaf and Kadhimain ; and there 
are also 050 Attendants at Karbala, 250 at Najaf and 30 at Samarrah, 
whose existence, though they are unpaid, seems to be officially recogni- 
sed. For the finances and accounts of the shrines, which are supported 
partly by large endowments in the shape of lands, houses and shops, 
and partly by special donations and contributions, the Auqaf are 
responsible; and the sacred treasures of the shrines also, consisting 
largely of jewellery and objects made from the precious metals, of which 
the items and value are not known even approximately to outsiders, are 
in charge of the officials of the Department, by whom they are 
periodically checked and examined. Registers of donations are kept 
by the Kiliddars under the supervision of the Auqaf. It is stated that 
the treasures of the shrines may be drawn on for a defensive war against 
infidels, but only under a general agreement of the Mujtahids, or by 
order of the Sultan of Turkey. The Persian Government make^ an 
annual grant of 3,000 Tumaiis to the Kiliddars of Karbala for lighting, 
another of 2,000 Tumans to the Kiliddar of Najaf for the general 
maintenance of 'Ali's tomb, and a third of 1,250 Tumans to the Kilid- 
dar of Kadhimain. 


ShPah shrines in the Gulf outside ^Iraq. 

In the Gulf region, the interest of Shi'ahs being almost altogether 
monopolised by the sacred places in 'Ir^ just enumerated, them are 
few other Shi' ah shrines of importance ; but mention may be made ^ of 
Shah Abul Shah in the Hindiyan district on the Persian coast, winch 
is .dedicated to Shaikh 'Abdullah, a brother of Ar-Ridha, the eighth 
Imam. Petty shrines are numerous and are generally either Imamzadehs 
or Qadamgahs, the former being apparently actual tombs, and the 
latter cenotaphs, of members of the family of the Imams, 
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The Shi^ahs consider their pilgrimages to the shrines of ^Iraq to be 
highly meritorious^ more especially because they are voluntary^ instead 
of being obligatory like the Haj j or general pilgrimage of all Muham- 
madans to Makkah and Madinah. It is incumbent on a Shi^ah pilgrim, 
before he leaves liis home, to make his will, to pay his debts, and to 
appoint trustees to take charge of his property and perform the necessary 
rites in case of his death on pilgrimage. The funds taken by the pil- 
grim for his expenses on pilgrimage must have been honestly obtained ; 
and, if there is any doubt on this head, or if they are contaminated by 
having reached him from a Government department, they must be 

Ol 

purified by a process known as Radd-al-Madhalim ; this consists 

in distributing one-eighth of the whole in charity to deserving poor, 
or in handing the whole to a pious Mujtahid or divine, who returns it 
after deducting a trifle. 

The pilgrims from north-western Persia mostly cross the frontier 
at Khanaqin; those from Southern Persia, from the Persian Gulf, and 
from India mostly enter ^Iraq by sea, landing at Basrah. There being 
no fixed time of year for the Shi^ah pilgrimages, the cold weather is 
generally chosen in order to make the journey less arduous. The richer 
pilgrims by land ride horses or are carried iu litters, while women and 
children are conveyed in Kajavas or panniers. Each band of pilgrims 
is guided by a Chaush or conductor, who carries a red or green flag 
inscribed with a text of the Quran or with the names of the Imams, 
and is preceded by a caparisoned horse hung with bells of different 
tones and sizes. Pilgrims coming by land from the Persian frontier 
ordinarily visit Kadhimain first and then proceed by stage-coach 
to Karbala and Najaf^ this too is the course followed by the 
generality of pilgrims from the Gulf, who take the river-steamer 
from Basrah to Baghdad ; but a few of the pilgrims arriving by sea 
travel up the Euphrates from Basrah to Kufah and see Najaf before 
they reach Karbala. All or nearly all pilgrims visit Najaf, Karbala and 
Kadhimain, but it is estimated that only about one-fourth of them 
go to Samarrahj those who do make the journey by stage-coach 
from Kadhimain, by a road west of the Tigris running direct to 
a place opposite Samarrah. The only minor Shi^ah shrines in “^Iraq at 
all commonly visited by pilgrims from abroad are those of Hamzah 
and Jasim near Hillah. The stay of the pilgrims in ^Ir^ is said to 
average about two months, and it is estimated that in this period 
the poorer sort spend from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, and the rich in some 
cases very large sums, partly on the maintenance of themselves and their 
animals, partly in the purchase of ordinary and sacred articles, and 
partly in donations to the shrines and in presents to oflGioials and guides. 

The winter influx of pilgrims, while it sometimes introduces disease, 
stimulates internal and in a lesser degree external trade, and brings a 
large amount of money into the country. According to Turkish oflScial 
statistics the number of Shi^ah pilgrims entering ^Iraq from all directions 
was 2»3j990 in 1889 and 67,567 in 1890, from which it would appear 
that the pilgrimages fluctuate considerably from year to year. In both 
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the years cited about three-fourths of the pilgrims arrived via Khanaqin 
and most of the remainder via Basrah. In the cold weather of 1904-05 
the pilgrims from abroad arriving at Basrah were as follows : — 


October 1904 . 

679 

Kovemher „ 

362 

December „ 

1,139 

January 1905 . 

1,709 

February „ . 

1,204 

March „ 

1,626 


Total 


6,509 


Very few pilgrims from abroad land at Basrah during the other months 
of the year. In 1877-78 the Persian pilgrims embarking at Bushehr for 
^lr^ numbered about 500. The number of Indians included among 
the pilgrims arriving annually at Basrah is large, and a very considerable 
proportion of them are Bohrahs. 

A pilgrim, at his visit to one of the great Shi^ah shrines in ^Iraq, first Ceremonies 
purifies himself by means of certain prescribed ablutions; he thenP®^^<^5“®*^^^ 
enters the sacred precincts, generally under the guidance of an Attendant. 

At the threshold of the shrine proper he asks the permission of the 
saint to approach. Having passed in, he recites some prayers and 
circumambulates the grave three times, kissing the railings and repeating 
prayers ; finally he prostrates himself twice before the tomb. Those 
pilgrims who are rich enough, and who desire to obtain additional merit, 
engage Mullas to read the Quran and to recite the story of the 
martyrdom of Husain, etc.; they also distribute alms and food to the 
poor, and make ofierings of money and jewellery to the shrine. Such at 
least is the procedure followed at the shrine of Husain at Karbala. The 
prayers said in the precincts are both Du^a, or voluntary prayers, offered 
here in the name of ^Ali or of Husain, and Namaz or the ordinary fixed 
prayers which are prescribed for particular times of the days. The act 
of visiting the shrine is called Ziyarat The pilgrims provide 

themselves, especially at Karbala, with rosaries, with Turbahs 
or the tablets of sacred earth on which Shi^ahs press their foreheads in 
prostrating themselves at prayer, and with shrouds for the future use of 
themselves or their friends, stamped or inscribed with texts from the 
Quran. After visiting the holy places a pilgrim is entitled to use the 
title of Karbalai.^^ 

Although, as already mentioned, there is no stated time or season for Auspicious 
the performance of the Shi^ah pilgrimages, certain days of the days for 

Muhammadan year are accounted more auspicious than others for the 

^ glirmes or 

Pi^TOse. ^ ^ ^ ^ Uajafand 

Auspicious days for visiting the shrine of ^Ali at Najaf are the Karbala, 
following ; — 

7th Safar, the anniversary of the death of Hasan, the eldest son of 
^Ali. 

a7th Safar, the anniversary of the death of Ar-Eidha, the eighth 
Imam, believed by the Shi^ahs to have been poisoned. 
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2 8 til Safar^ the reputed anniversary of the death of the prophet 
Muhammad.* 

9th Rabi^-al-Awwalj the day of the assassination of the Khalifah 
^Umr. 

17th Rabi^-al-Awwal, the reputed birthday of the prophet 
Muhammad, t 

18th Rajabj the birthday of ^Ali. 

27th Rajab^ the day on which the prophet Muhammad is supposed 
to haye received his mission. 

21st Ramadhan, the anniversary of the death of ^Ali. 

27th Ramadhan^ the day of the execution of ^Abdur Rahman-bin- 
Muljam^ the murderer of ^Ali, 

18th Dhul Hijjah, known as the '^Id-al-Grhadir the day 

on whichj according to the Shi^ahs^ the projihet Muhammad 
nominated ■’Ali to be his successor. 

2Sth Dhul Hijjah^ known as the Mubahilah ^ the day on 

which ^Ali gave a costly emerald ring to a beggar^ who was an 
angel sent in disguise to try him. 

21st March or Nauruz^ the Persian New Yearns Day. 

Auspicious days for visiting the shrines at Karbala are the follow- 
ing 

8th, 9th and luth Muharram, known as the Aiyam-at-Tarwiyah 

w 

(^b| ^ the day of the massacre of Husain and liis com- 
panions and the two days preceding it ; on the 8th the 
archangel Gabriel is supposed to have shown the martyrs their 
appointed places in paradise, 

20th Safar, known as the Arba^in Forty Days) or the Maradd- 

ar-Ras {i,e., the Return of the Head), the day on 

which the head of Husain was brought back to Karbala from 
Damascus. 

1st Rajab, the day on which Ar-Ridha, the eighth Imam, performed 
the pilgrimage at Karbala. 

15th Rajab, a day appointed for the Ziyarat by Ja^far-as-Sadiq, the 
sixth Imam. 

1st, 2nd and 3rd Sha^ban, one of these being the birthday of 
Husain; the general public perform the Ziyarat on the 1st, 
but the. Mujtahids generally regard the 8rd as the proper day. 

I5th Sha^ban, on the night of which, known as the Lailat-al-Barat 
oj^l idJ ^ events for the coming year are predestined by 
God; the birthday also of the Mahdi or twelfth Imam. 

23rd Ramadhan, on the night of which, known as the Lailat-al- 
ftadar )dsU) the Quran was sent down from heaven ; 
the exact date of this, however, is uncertain and the 1st, 19th, 
21st and 27th of the month are also mentioned. 

1st Shawwal, the first d ay after the close of the fast of Ramadhan. 

^ Matan^ad's death, however, seems to have occurred oa the 12th or 13th of 
the month of Babi -al-Awwal. 

I2th BabI* al Awwd birth apjjears, however, to be generally given as 
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9fcli Dhul known as ^Arafafi ^ the day on which 

pilgrims to Makkah visit the Mount of ^Arafat.* 

10th Dhul Hijjah, known as the ^Id-al-Adhha the 

anniversary of the attempted sacrifice of hhmael — for so 
Muhammadans hold — ^hy Abraham. 


Consecrated Shrah cemeteries and burial of Shi'ahs in Iraq. 


Every Shi^ah desires to repose after death in sacred ground at one of 
the holy places in ^Iraq, for he believes that he will receive^ in the Day 
of Judgment^ the protection of the saint whose tomb his own grave 
adjoins. The principal consecrated cemeteries of ^Iraq — outside the 
precincts of shrines themselves in which also burials take place — are^ in 
order of importance^ the following: the Wadi-as-Salam or ^^Yale of 
Peace/^ at Najaf; the Wadi-al-Aiman or ^‘‘Vale of Security/^ at 
Karbala j the Maqabir-al-Quraish, at Kadhimain ; and Tarmah 
at Samarrah. The last is little used. The bodies of Slii^ahs dying in 
Persia are often placed in a bricked-up room or vault until they become 
desiccated^ and are then sent to -^Iraq by caravan^ in wooden coffins 
covered with thick felt^ for interment at one of the places mentioned above. 
On arrival at their destination the bodies are publicly washed before 
burial, — a proceeding very dangerous to the public health and one which 
may in part explain the frequency of severe epidemics in ^Iraq, especially 
at Najaf, A pack animal with a coffin siting on each side is one of the 
commonest objects encountered by a cold-weather traveller on his way 
from Karbala to Baghdad ; and he will be fortunate if he has not to 
share the caravansarai where he halts with some relics of mortality. 
The expense, including fees payable to the Turkish Government, of 
transiDorting a Shi’^ah corpse from Kirmanshah to Karbala varies from 
35 to 70 Tumans or, at present rates, from £6 to £12 English. 
Dishonest muleteers are said sometimes to throw bodies committed to 
their care into the river Diyalah and to embezzle the funds with which 
they have been entrusted for burial expenses ; and various pecuniary 
extortions are practised by the Kiliddars and other officials at the holy 
places in connection with the interment of bodies. A few Shi^ah corpses 
for burial are brought from India by sea. The number of Shi^ah bodies 
buried at the holy places in 1889 and 1890 was officially estimated as 
below : — 


Year. 

Bodies of Fersian 

Bodies of Ottoman 

Total. 

subjects. 

subjects. 

1889 

5,620 

4,000 

9,620 

1890 

9,754 

4,600 

14,354 


• According to an enthusiastic Shf ah, if a man purify himself in the Euphrates 
on this day and walk to Karbala before 'noon, he gains merit; for every step taken by 
the way, equal to that acquired by 60,000 or 70,000 pilgiiinages to Makkah. 
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Fiscal and other arrangements of the Persian and Turkish 
Governments in connection with Shi^ah pilgrimages and burials. 

Fees on the Persian pilgrims by land to the holy places are required by the 
importation Persian Government^ if they travel mounted^ to obtain Persian passports 
of bodies. ^ 2 q Qrans, or about 6^. M, each^ and these are vised at the 

Turkish Consulate at Kirmanshah on payment of 20 gold piastres^ or 
about 35. but pilgrims on foot^ also all women and children^ are 
exempt from the operation of the passport system. A further fee of 
10 gold piastres or about 1 Of/, per head is collected by the officials 
of the Turkish Department of Public Health from pilgrims crossing the 
frontier^ chiefly at Khanaqin. Passes for the importation of corpses of 
Persians for burial in ■'Iraq are issued by the Turkish Consulate at 
Kirmanshah at half a Lirah or nine shillings each^ an additional 
sum of half a Lirah being collected by the Turkish sanitary officials at 
Khanaqin and other frontier posts. Corresponding fees^ but on a lower 
scale; are levied on the transportation of the bodies of Ottoman Shi^ah 
subjects. Many corpses are smuggled into ^Iraq by unauthorised routes 
to avoid payment of the Turkish dues ; and coffins are sometimes opened 
by the Turkish authorities as a precaution against fraud by the inclusion 
of two bodies in one coffin. The introduction of bodies from countries 
where epidemic diseases prevail is from time to time interdicted by the 
PortC; and after 1897 the importation of bodies from India has been 
prohibited on account of the prevalence of bubonic plague in that 
country. 

Fees on the In addition to the fees levied on the importation of bodies into ^Iraq, 
special charges are made by the Turkish Government for their burial 
of bodies. preoints of the shrines and in consecrated cemeteries. The 

following is a table showing the scale of these charges : — 


Holy place. 

i 

Particular place of burial.* 

Amount of charge 
(in Turkish gold 
piastres}. 

Amount of charge (in 
English money). 

Kajaf. 

Enwaq. 

6,000 

£ s. d. 
40 0 0 

Do. 

Iwan Dhahab. 

2,600 

20 0 0 

Do. 

Hijrat-as-Sahn. 

250 

200 

Do. 

Ardh-as-Sahn. 

200 

1 16 0 

Do* 

Wadi-as-Sal5m. 

50 

0 9 0 

Karbala. 

Enwaq, 

500 

4 0 0 

Do. 

Iwan Dhahab. 

150 

1 1 0 

Do. 

Hijrat-as-Sahn. 

100 

0 18 0 


* In this colnmn Enwaq means Portico Iwan Dhahab 

means “ Golden Vestibule ”, Hijrat-as-Sahn means Chamber in'the 

Courtj’ard” and Ardh-ns-Sahan means « Ground of the Courtyard ‘'5 these 

are all apparently within the precincts of the shrines. Wadi-as-Salto, Wsdi^al- 
Aiman and Tarmah are the cemeteries already mentioned in the text. 
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Holy place. 

Particular place of bnrial.* 

A-Xnorint of charge 
(in Tnrlcish gold 
piastre?) 

Amotint of charge (in 
English money). 




£ 

s. d. 

Karbala. 

Wadi-al-Aiman. 

.SO 

0 

6 0 

Kadhimain. 

Ruwaq. 

o 

o 

(M 

1 

16 0 

Do. 

Iwan Dhahab. 

100 

0 

18 0 

Do. 

j Hijvat-as-Sahn. 

21 

0 

3 9 

Do. 

Ardh-as-Sahu. 

21 

0 

8 9 

SSmarrah. 

Ruwaq. 

70 

0 

12 7 

Do. 

Hijrat-as-Sahn. 

40 

0 

7 2 

Do. 

Ardh-as-Sahn. 

40 

0 

7 2 

Do. ; 

i Tarmah. 

40 

0 

7 2 


The revenue of the Turkish Government in ^Iraq from all the sources 
described above was officially estimated at 6,009 Lirahs or £4';807 in 
1889 and at 11,554 Lirahs or £9,^43 in 1890 ; it is not, therefore, very 
considerable. These figures do not appear, however, to include the 
amounts collected by the Turkish Consulate at Kirmanshah. 


The Shi’ah Mujtahids of the Persian Gulf region. 


The term Mujtahid t was orginally applied, throughout all branches 
of Islam, to a Muhammadan divine who had attained to the highest 
eminence in his profession. The founder of the four principal schools of 
the Sunnis were known as Mujtahids j but at the present day the term 
is in use only among the Shi^ahs, whose ecclesiastical leaders are still 
called by this name* The modern Shfah Mujtahid combines in himself 
several functions; he is a lecturer on Muhammadan theology and jaw, 
a judge of ecclesiastical suits — that is of nearly all civil causes — , 
and a registrar of wills and other documents. The ascendancy of the 
Mujtahids over Persianslof all classest is very remarkable ; among Shi^ahs 
their word is law; they disburse large sums received from their 
co-religionists for sacred and charitable purposes ; and in Persia, and even 


In this column Euwaq means “ Pottico , IwSn Dhahab 

means Golden Vestibule” Hijrat-as-Sahn means ‘'Chamber in the 

Courtyard ” and Ardh-as-Shan meant “ Ground of the Courtyard" 

these are all apparently within the precincts of the shrines. Wadi-as-Salam, Wadi-al- 
Aiman and Tarm^h are the cemeteries already mentioned in the text.^ 

t A Mujtahid literally a striver, sc, after scholarship. The degree 

itself is called Ijtik^d o4X^l , . , , , 

t Since these ’'^ords were written the importance of Mujtahids in the general 
opinion has greatly declined. This appears to be a result of constitutionalism in 
Persia (19 Pd)* 


Seven ue of 
the Turkish 
Government 
from 

pilgrimages 
and burials. 


Mujtahids 
and ShPah 
Mujtahids in 
general. 
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in Turkish ^Ir^, they exercise strong political influence, sometimes in 
opposition to the established government of the country. The recogni- 
tion of an individual as a Slujtahid is unregulated by any fixed 
inincijfle ; the chief factor seems to be public opinion. Dij)lomas of 
Ijtihad, known as- Ijazahs sjU*! are conferred on aspirants by 
Mujtahids who have already received recognition ; but the mere possess- 
ion of such a document is not enough to establish the holder as a 
Mujtahid in the general estimation. 

The Mujta- The Mujtahids of Najaf and Karbala are the most distinguished ; 

bids of tfajaf and their influence predominates, throughout Persia and the entire 

and Karbala. gJii^ah world, over that of all other Mujtahids ; collectively they are 
sometimes spoken of as the ^Atabah or Threshold/^ though the 
term refers properly to the Shrines at which they reside. Instances in 
which the political power of this body has been felt, one of which occurred 
in 1903-01, will be found in the history of Turkish ^Iraq, and will help 
to explain why the Mujtahids of Najaf and Karbala are regarded by the 
Turks with dislike and distrust. With some of the Mujtahids the 
Government of India, through their Political Resident at Baghdad, 
have relations, arising from a fund known as the Oudh Bequest, of 
which an account is given in the history of Turkish ^Iraq. In connec- 
tion with a reform of the Oudh Bequest arrangements the circumstances 
of the Mujtahids were very carefully investigated by Major Ncwmarch; 
Political Resident at Baghdad, in 1902-03 ,* and after thirteen months of 
enquiry Major Newmarch arrived at the conclusion that the Mujtahids 
of Najaf and Karbala then numbered in reality not more than 41 
persons, as below — 


Place. 

Mujtahids 
of the first 
rank. 

Mujtahidis 
of tlie second 
rank. 

Mujtahids , 
of the third 
rank. 

Totai,, 

Najaf 

12 

2 

6 

20 

Karbala 

1 

8 

t—i 

21 


Major Newmarch remarked that even the list compiled by himself, 
from which these figures are taken, appeared to be too comprehensive ; 
and that in reality only those Mujtahids enjoyed an undisputed 
authority and title as such whom he had shown as of the first rank. It 
was stated by some petitioners, in addressing the Government of India 
about the same time, that there were at Najaf over 2,000 and at Karbala 
over 200 persons holding diplomas as Mujtahids ; and, however exag- 
gerated this statement may have been, it serves to show, in conjunction 
with the Residents investigations, that the number of individuals 
holding certificates as Mujtafids is at least far in excess of the number 
generally recognised as such. 

The following are the names of the Mujtahids at Najaf and Karbala 
who in April 1906 were in receipt of allowances from the Oudh 
Bequest ; — 

Najaf. ^ 

Ha 3 i Shaikh “^Abdullah, Mazandarani (I) , 

Saiyid Muhammad Hasan, Sahib Jawahiri (III). 
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Muhammad Kadhim, Khurasani (I). 

Saiyid Muhammad, Eahr-al-’Ulum (II). 

Shaikh 'Abdul Hasan (HI). 

Shaikh Pat-h TJllah, Sliari'at, Isfahaui (I). 

Saiyid Abul Gasim, Ishqawari (I). 

Akhund Mulla 'Ali Kl'onsari. 

Saijid Abu Turab, Khonsaii, 

Agha Shaikh Mahdi. 

Karbala. 

Saiyid Muhammad HasHm, Qazvlni (II). 

Shaikh 'Ali, Yazdi (II). 

Murtaza Husain, Indian. 

Saipd Muhammad, Kashani (II). 

Saiyid 'Ali, Tangabuni (III). 

Saiyid Muhammad Baqir, Tabatabayi. 

Saiyid Muhammad Baqir, Behbehani. 

Kalb-i-Baqir, Indian (III) . 

Saiyid Husain, Qumi. 

The figures (I), (II) and (III) opposite some of the names indicate 
that the individuals so marked had been classed by Major Newmavch as 
Mujtahids of the first, second, and thii'd rank respectively. The appear- 
ance of other names in the list is due to the fact that many of the 
persons regarded by Major Newmaroh as the only genuine Mujtahids 
declined to accept allowances from the Bequest, some from religious 
scruples, some on account of the annoyance from beggars to which they 
would become exposed, and some because they had already all the money 
lhat they required ; partly, also, it may be due to the appearance of new 
Mujtahids between 1902 and 1906. The most prominent of all the 
Mujtahids, before his death in 1904, was Mubammad-al-Garawi-ash- 
Sharbiyani of Najaf, who politely declined to receive an allowance from 
the Bequest on the ground that he had no need of one. 

The town of Shushtarin Northern 'Arabistan is the seat of two 
Mujtahid families of great local importance. The chief Mujtahid ol 
Shushtar in 1906 was Haji Saiyid 'Abdus Samad, a large landowner,* 
whose attitude towards the British Government was then friendly ; he 
had two sons, Haji Agha Muhammad Ja'far and Haji Ahmad. The 
former of these was a middle-aged man, who had a considerable part in 
the management of his father's affairs, and who, though he did not 
seek intercourse with Europeans, was civil to those whom he met The 
second family was that of Shaikh Muhammad 'Ali, who died in 1904 
leaving three sons, Muhammad Jawad, Muhammad Karim and Murtaza, 
and a sister's son named Saiyid 'Abdullah, These all enjoyed the title 
of Ao-ha Shaikh ; and of the three Muhammad Jawad was the most 
influential, while the youngest, Murtaza, aged 21 in 1905, was open- 
minded and interested in foreigners, knew some English, had visited 
Bombay and Moulmein— at both of which places the family owned 
property— and was popular in the town. The internal affairs of Shushtar, 
Lfme 4e arrival of a strong Persian Governor in 1905 in the person 

* Some of the villages owned by him are speoiliedin the articles " Gargar ” and 
(I MiySnab ” in the Geographical Volume of the Gazetteer. 


The Mujta- 
hids of 
Shushtar. 
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The Miujta- 
hids of 
Dizfui. 


Other reli- 
gions leaders 
of the 
Shi* ah s. 


of the Sardar-i-Mukarram^ were almost entirely managed by the Mujtahids. 
Between 1905 and 1907 the influence of the family of Shaikh Muhammad 
^Ali was completely destroyed by a combination between the Sardar-i- 
Mukarram and the family of Saiyid ^Abdns Samad ; but it is expected 
that it will revive in course of time. 

Dizfui^ the largest town of Northern ^Arabistan^ is also the resi- 
dence of some Mujtahids, but they are less influential than those of 
Shushtar. The principal Mujtahid family in 1905 was one headed 
by Agha Shaikh Muhammad Hasan, Hujjat-ul-Islam, who was then 
70 years of age and was regarded as the chief Mujtahid ; he had a 
son'xAgha Shaikh Muhammad Baqir, then aged 45, and a grandson, 
Sadr-ud-Din, aged 17, a son of the last. The next Mujtahid family 
ill importance was that of Shaikh Muhammad Hasan, who was dis- 
tinguished by the title of Ansar and was himself 70 years of 
age j he had a son Agha Shaikh Muhammad, aged 46. A third 
family at this time was that of Agha Shaikh Muhammed Kiza, a 
nephew of the chief Mujtahid, who had a son, 18 years of age, named 
Shaikh Muhammad. Shaikh Muhammad Hasan, the chief Mujtahid, 
was generally liked and respected and was uniformly pleasant and polite 
in his dealings with the British Vice-Consul in Arabistan. In 1905 
the influence of the Ansar family was on the wane. Only the third 
family were possessed of private wealth, and the other two subsisted 
chiefly on the offerings of the devout. Ihe Mujtahids are in Dizfui 
the dispensers of public charity and collect for that purpose the 
Zakat or alms prescribed in the Quran ; most of them, however, having little 
private property, are supposed to act upon a familiar proverb to the 
detriment of the destitute and the distressed. Several schools are 
kept by the Mujtahids at their private houses ; and that of the chief 
Mujtahid was attended in 1905 by 150 to 200 pupils. Before the 
advent of the Sardar-i-Mukarram in ^Arabistan in 1906 the political 
importance of the Dizfui Mujtahids was very considerable ; the Persian 
authorities then could only make themselves obeyed when they had 
bought, or otherwise secured, the countenance of the predominant 
Mujtahid faction of the day ; and Lur and Arab chiefs of the neighbourhood 
who had cause to distrust the intentions of the Persian Governor would 
only comply with his summons to appear if it were accompanied by a 
safe-conduct from the chief Mujtahid. 

There are Mujtahids also at Bushehr. ^Ulama of different sorts 
are found at various places, such as Muhammareh ; and ordinary Mullas 
are numerous everywhere. 


Relations of the Shfahs of the Persian Gulf with India. 


Shl*ali ^ reh- Notwithstanding the Shi’ah pilgrimages from India to Najaf and 
Karbala and the existence of a domiciled Indian community in Turkish 
Iraq, ♦ the connection between the two countries is a slighter one than 
might have been supposed ; and it has not, apparently, any political signi- 

* Vide article « Turkish Traq " in the Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer. 
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ficance. Shf ah visitors to India from Persian Gnlf^ other than merchants, 
are generally religious beggars, and their proceedings sometimes attract 
the attention of the Indian Police * ; they are accustomed, besides asking 
for contributions, to quarter themselves upon Shi^ah householders, who 
have often diiSculty in getting rid of them. 

About the end of 1896 Shaikh Riza, a Khadim of the Kadhimain Shaikh^Riza, 
shrine, arrived in India, apparently to collect subscriptions; and during 
the next nine months he visited a number of places in India^ including 
Lucknow, Haidarabad (Dakkhan), Bombay, Karachi and Khairpur. 

At K arachi he was countenanced by the Turkish Consul, who tried 
to obtain for him an interview with the Mir of Khairpur. The body 
of the late Mir had passed through Kadhimain on the way to Karbala, 
and the Shaikh averred that those accompanying it had promised a 
good reception at Khairpur to any visitor from Kadhimain ; but the 
Mir persisted in refusing the desired interview, and at the end of Sept- 
ember Shaikh Riza returned to Bombay. 

A better-known Shi' ah visitor was Saiyid Salih of Karbala, who Saiyifi Salih, 
several times came to India to beg subscriptions for the shrine of 18^7 and 
Husain ; this individual, who had a claim of some sort at Karbala, 
was known to the British Resident at Baghdad, between whom and 
the Turkish authorities he had more than once tried to make mis- 
chief. One of the Saiyid^s journeys was made in 1897, when, after 
visiting Upper India, he came down in September from Muradabad to 
Bombay and thence returned home by sea vid Karachi and Muhammareh. 

In 1899 Salih was again in India ; landing at Karachi in April he 
visited Multan, Rampur, Lucknow and Simla ; in June he was again 
at Lucknow; from Lucknow he removed to Murshidabad ; and in 
August he reached the port of Bombay, 


Sunni sects in the Persian Gulf region. 

The four ordinary Sunni sects, the Hanafi, Hanbali, Maliki and 
Shafi^i, are all found in the Persian Gulf ; but on the subject of their 
distribution, etc., no useful generalisation appears to be possible. The 
sects to which particular tribes belong are generally specified in the 
Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer. Some of the Hanafis are practi- 
cally indistinguishable from Wahhabis. 


Sunni shrines in the Persian Gulf region. 

The only important Sunni shrine in the whole region of the Persian Shrine of 
Gulf is that of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir, Gilani, at Baghdad. ''Abdul 
Qadir, who was born in the province of Gilan near the Caspian Sea 
about the year 1077 A. R. and died at Baghdad about 1165, was a Sufi Baghdad. 

* Probably manj eacapo observation. Those mentioned below were probably 
noticed only on account of a supposed pan-Islamic propaganda in India, in 1897 
and the following years, which was being carefully watched. 
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preacher of renown in his day ; he is credited with hav'ing possessed 
miraculous power S; and many extraordinary and even blasphemous stories 
are related concerning him. The mosque and tomb of Shaikh ^ Abdul 
Qadir, honorifically described as Janab Ghauth-al-AMham, Dastgir'*, 
not only form one of the principal sights of Baghdad, but are also a 
centre of great religious importance and are visited by Sunni Muhamma- 
dans from all parts of the world, especially frdm Afghanistan and India; 
poor pilgrims and sojourners who cannot pay their way are supported as 
long as they care to stay at the shrine j and it is said that as ^ many as 
4,000 loaves of bread are sometimes issued daily from the kitchen of 
the ^^Pir-i-DastgIr^\ The shrine was once a focus of political intrigue 
and a sanctuary from the law, but the Turkish authorities have now 
brought it under control. The revenues accruing to the shrine from en- 
dowments and pious bequests are stated to amount to £T12,000 per annum. 

There are some other shrines, respected by Sunnis, in ^Iraq and in 
other parts of the Persian Gulf ; but none of them is comparable in 
importance with that of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir. Among the minor Sunni 
shrines are, in ^Iraq, the Maqam Yunas at Kufah and the tomb of 
Ezekiel at Kifl, regarding which the geographical articles on the two 
towns may be consulted ; the tomb of Ezekiel, however, is more venerated 
by Jews than it is by Muhammadans, 


The Sunni Naqib of Baghdad. 


The most influential of all Sunnis in the countries adjoining the 
Persian Gulf is the Naqib of Baghdad, the ofBcial head of the Arab 
community there. The appointment to the Niqabat, a dignity which 
exists in other places also in the Ottoman empire, is made by the Sultan 
of Turkey on the recommendation of the local authorities ; but in practice 
the succession is treated as hereditary. From the derivation of the word 
Naqib, which seems to imply that the holder of the office was originally 
an elected chief, it may perhaps be inferred that the Niqabat is older 
than Turkish rule ; and, whatever the case may be in this respect, it is 
certain that the importance of the Naqib at the present day depends, not 
upon Turkish recognition, but upon his descent and upon the sacredness 
of the shrine of Shaikh Abdul Qadir, Gilani, of which he is custodian. 
The Naqib, in fact, possesses .enormous religious influence and social 
prestige apart from his relations with the Turkish Government ; and the 
Ottoman officials, from a consciousness that he could thwart or at least 
seriously obstruct any of their measures to which he might be opposed, 
always^ endeavour to stand well with him. The Naqib was till lately 
an ex-officio member of the Administrative Council of the Wali of 
Baghdad. 

The family of which the Naqib of Baghdad is head enjoy a high 
reputation for sanctity as the descendants of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir, Gilani, 

This has ceased to he true since the party of Union Progress came to power 
in Turkey. It is now the Naqib who cultivates the favour of the Government. 

t A genealogical table of the Qadiriyah family will be found in Part III of this 
Gazetteer, 
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aad as the keepers of his shrine ; but their claim to Siyadat, that is to the 
rank of Saiyid^ depending on an assumption that the original Shaikh was 
descended from Hasan-bin-' Ali-bin- Abi Talib, is not undisputed. Shaikh 
^Abdul Qadir^ Gilani^ had, it is said, thi*ee sons, of whom one, ^Abdul 
^Aziz, was the progenitor of the Qadiriyah family of Baghdad, while his 
brothers ^ Abdul Wahhab and ^Abdur Razzaq, who migrated to India 
and Spuria respectively, founded Qadiriyah families which still exist in 
those countries. The Qadiriyah of Baghdad pay much attention to the 
educa tion of their childi’en ; and the members of the family, who in 
general appreciate the importance of Muhammadan learning to persons 
holding a position such as theirs, sometimes voluntarily continue their 
studies in later life. The present Naqib, Saiyid ^ Abdur Rahman Efiendi, 
is considered to be one of the greatest Muhammadan scholars of his time ; 
but he is represented as vain and pompous-characteristics which the 
adulation that he receives from almost all Sunnis must certainly tend 
to foster ; and he is certainly timid. The Naqib and his relations own 
large private estates, which are distinct from the lands attached to the 
shrine of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir. 

Extreme attention and deference are paid to the Naqib and his Relations of 
family by many of the most influential and wealthy, as well as by the the ^ Naqib’s 
humblest and poorest, among Indian and Afghan Muslims. The tomb ^Rh 

of Mu^in-ud-Din, Chishti, at Ajmix in India, is much venerated by A 
Afghans and Pathans of the Indo-Afghan frontier from a belief that 
the individual buried there was a nephew of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir, 

Gilani. 

The Nizam of Haidarabad in the Dakkhan is among the adherents 
of the Naqib of Baghdad and used to send him annually a gift of 
money and some gold embroidered shawls. In May 1905 a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 and a box of valuable cloth was despatched from Haidarabad to 
Baghdad in charge of an oflScer of His Highnesses Irregular Troops ; 
and one of the Nizamis Begams, it was said, accompanied the presents, 
taking with her a few personal attendants. 

Sardar Ayub Khan, the Afghan refugee in India, and his followers 
are said to remit some two thousand rupees every year to the Naqib 
of Baghdad. In passing through Baghdad on their way from Persia 
to India in 1888, Sardar Ayub Khan and his party made presents of 
the value of Rs. 3,000 to the Naqib, then Saiyid Salman Effendi ; and the 
Sardar received in return, nominally from the Naqib^s brother Saiyid 
Mustafa Effendi, a fine horse worth Rs. 1|200 ; hut the Naqib personally 
avoided showing him favour lest be should give offence to ’Abdur 
Rahman Khan, the ruling Amir of Afghanistan. At a later date the 
elder daughter of Sardar Muhammad Hashim Khan, a relation of 
Sardar Ayub Khan, was betrothed to a son of Saiyid Salman, but 
she died about 190 !• before the marriage could take place. The' Sardar 
has named one of his sons ^ Abdur Rahman Jan after the present Naqib. 

A brother of Sardar Muhammad Hashim Khan, in writing to Saiyid 
Mahmud, the eldest son of the present Naqib, once used the following 
curious expressions, remarkable for their humility: If you will 

condescend to accept me as the dog of' the meanest dog of jour 
‘‘ threshold, be sure that my head will reach the heavens because of 
pride and honour/^ 
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Proceedings A short account of tours which have been made in India in recent 
y^^iTS by members of the Naqib^s family may be given here to illustrate 
Naqib’s extent and degree of their influence in that country. 

InSa^ After Sardar Ayub Khan^s arrival in India he was visited at 

1895-1905. Rawalpindi by Saiyid Hasan, a younger brother of the present Naqib, 
who remained with him for some months and returned to Baghdad in 
Visits of 1895. A year or two later Saiyid Hasan sent a servant to India with 
Saiyjd Hasan, a ]iorse, valued at Rs. 700^ for Ayub Khan ; the Sardar dismissed the 
1895-1900, ge];Yant with a donation of Rs. 2^00 and with presents worth Rs. 500 for 
the shrine of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir. In 1897 Saiyid Hasan was reported 
to have come to Rawalpindi, but it is not certain that he did. In June 
1899 Saijdd Hasan was again with Sardar Ayub Khan at Rawalpindi, 
having come, it was stated, for an eye operation ; at the end of August 
he visited Peshawa^, where the Zakha Khel Afridi Maliks Khawas 
Khan and Wali Muhammad Khan were said to have had an interview 
with him in February 1900 he returned to Rawalpindi, and in April he 
passed through Lahore on his way to Haidarabad in the Dakkhan, 
where he remained for some time. He seems to have complained of 
the proceedings in India of swindlers who passed themselves off as 
belonging to his family. 


Visits of In December 1895 Saiyid Muhammad, a nephew of the Naqib 
^lyid and only son of Saiyid Zain-aV Abidin, left Baghdad on a journey to 
Muhammad apparently arrive in Bombay until the beginning 

of May 1896. He was followed by his uncle Saiyid ^Abdus Salam, the 
8 alsm, youngest brother of the Naqib, whose departure from Baghdad took 
1896-1900. place in J'uly 1896, It was believed at first that Saiyid Muhammad 
was the bearer of a message from the Sultan of Turkey to the Amir 
of Afghanistto, relating to the attitude of the European powers in 
respect of the Armenian atrocities ; but subsequent events tended to 
discredit this theory. It was also stated that Saiyid Muhammad had 
quarrelled with his uncle the Naqib, had been deprived of his property, 
and had therefore found it advisable to leave Baghdad ; but this was 
never verified. The Government of India, after due consideration, 
decided that no obstacle should be thrown in the way of either Saiyid, 
should he wish to proceed from India to Afghanistan. Saiyid Muha- 
mad, having collected some money from the Memon community at 
Bombay arrived, towards the end of August 1896, after visiting 
Ahmadabad, Jaipur, Ajmir and other places, at Hasan Abdal, between 
Rawalpindi and Peshawar. Meanwhile Saiyid ^ Abdus Salam had reached 
Karachi, and in July he made an excursion to Las Bailah, where the 
Jto received him with honour, presented him with three camels, two 
horses and Rs. 400 in cash, and provided him with an escort for his 
return to Karachi. At Karachi Saiyid ^ Abdns Salam declined, probably 
because he hoped to be summoned to Kabul, to call on the Sardars of 
the Afghan refugee colony; but he was himself interviewed by a 
number of Peshawaris and Kachis and by a few Memons. In August 


^ These Maliks— to the writer’s recoUectioti, who was Political Officer in 
the Khaibar in 1899— were then both in disgrace with the British Government and 
residing in British territory, this being a result of the Tirah expedition of 
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Saiyid ■’Abdus Salam visited Quetta ; and in September he made a 
journey to Bahawalpur, but the Nawwab of Bahawalpur refused to see 
him ; from Bahawalpur he travelled by Lahore to Rawalpindi. He 
arrived at Rawalpindi at the beginning of October and thence made a 
flying excursion to Murree^ where he met Sardar Ayub Khan and 
extracted from him Rs. BOO. Immediately after this he joined his nephew 
Saiyid Muhammad at Hasan Abdal, where the latter^ assisted by the 
refugee Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim Khan^ eldest son of the late 
Afghan Amir, Sher ^Ali Khan, had been engaged in attempting to get 
permission from the Amir ‘'Abdur Rahman for a visit to Kabul ; the 
Amiris answer, which arrived on the 25th of September, was unfavour- 
able. Later it transpired that the Amir suspected the Saiyid^ s relations 
with his uncle the Naqib to be unsatisfactory, or at least that he found 
this a convenient excuse for declining to receive him; apparently, 
however, he sent him a present. On the 8th of October 1896 the two 
Saiyids arrived at Peshawar together and were received with much 
respect by a number of local Muhammadans. Saiyid Muhammad lodged 
with Mufti Muhammad Ibrahim, and Saiyid ^Abdus Salam with 
Ghulam Samdani, contractor. At Peshawar Saiyid Muhammad 
had a meeting with Khawas Khan, Zakha Khel Malik of the 
Khaibar, and was said to have asked him for Rs. 2,000 ; but the 
astute Afridi only paid him Rs. 10 in cash and offered him a daughter 
in marriage,-— a proposal which Saiyid Muhammad evaded by repre- 
senting that he had already two wives. Saiyid ^Abdus Salam remained 
at Peshawar for about a fortnight and then returned to Rawalpindi, 
where he spent a month with Sardar Ayub Khan ; towards the end 
of November, on his way back to Karachi, he visited Dera Ismail 
Khan, where large numbers of Afghan Powindas came out to meet him 
and presented him with Rs. 700 ; but the Saiyid^s health was at this 
time delicate ; and, finding the crowding of the devotees unpleasant, 
he shut himself up closely, during his stay, in the house where he 
lodged. After further futile attempts to obtain an interview with the 
Nawwab of Bahawalpur he finally left Karachi for Baghdad at some 
time in December 1896. Meanwhile Saiyid Muhammad had not relaxed 
his efforts to induce the Amir to let him come to Kabul ; but that ruler 
was inexorable, and early in December the Saiyid quitted Peshawar for 
Rawalpindi, where he enjoyed the hospitality of Sardar Ayub Khan 
for more than a month, and accepted at his departure a gift of Rs. 2,000. 
In January 1897 Saiyid Muhammad visited Lahore, where he lived 
for three weeks with Nawwab Fat-h 'Ali Khto ; engaged in a correspon- 
dence with the Bahawalpur State, which apparently had no result ; 
and obtained Rs. 200 from Muhammad ^Ali Khan, a son of the 
late Nawwab Nasir ^Ali Khan, besides various sums, it was believed, 
from others of the Lahore Nawwab fraternity. Before the middle of 
February 1897 Saiyid Muhammad reached Haidarabad in the Dakbhan, 
where, on the 18th of September, he had a night interview lasting 
till 2 A.M. with His Highness the Nizam ; but it seems doubtful, 
though he was entertained by the dignitaries of the state, whether he 
received much financial assistance at Haidarabad. Throughout 1897 and 
1898 Saiyid Muhammad remained at Haidarabad. In December 1897 
and January 1898 letters were written by Saiyid ^Abdus Salam at 
Baghdad to a native of Kalat residing at Quetta ; they were of an 

159 A 
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ordinary cliaractorj but pointed to the existence of a correspondence 
between the writer and Sardar Sir Nauroz Khan^ Naushirwani, 

gubseqnent After the travels above described in India Saiyid Hasan appears to 
proceedings ]i3,y0 settled down at Quetta^ and Saiyid ^Abdus Salam at Haidarabad in 
liS tte Dakkhaii. 

Hasan and , , . , . • • • , • 'j. 

’Abdus Salam Saiyid Hasan in 1904f succeeded m obtaining permission to visit 
ia India. Kabul from the Amir Habib Ullah Khan and left India for the Afghan 
capital on the 6th of December in that year ; in 1908 he was believed to 
be still at Kabul. In 1907 Saiyid Muhammad, son of Saiyid Ahmad and 
(?) nephew of the Naqib, went to Jalalabad in Afghanistan and thence 
returned to Baghdad intending to fetch the mother and sister of Saiyid 
Hasan, 

Saiyid ^Abdus Salam on his part opened relations with the 
Nawwab of Dir on the North-Western Frontier of India, who from 
time to time made him presents in money, aggregating, it is believed, 
about Es, 10,000, and also sent offerings to the shrine at Baghdad 
through the Turhish Consul-General at Bombay. Subsequently the 
Nawwab of Dir proposed to give one of his daughters in marriage to 
Saiyid ^Abdus Salam, but it was apparently arranged that the Nawwab 
should first pay a visit to the Naqib at Baghdad, where it was suggested 
that he should build himself a house and acquire a graveyard for the 
burial of Pathans dying at Baghdad. In December 1904 j Saiyid ^Abdus 
Salam arrived at Peshawar, apparently for the purpose of conducting the 
Nawwab to Baghdad ; but the sudden death of that ruler put an end 
to the scheme. Nothing has been heard since of the proposed matri- 
monial alliance ; and the present Nawwab does not appear to have the 
same nersonal regard as his father for the members of the Naqib^s 
family. In 1908 Saiyid ^Abdus Salam was reported to be at Quetta. 

The journeys of these individuals in India have been ostensibly 
begging tours ; but it is believed that they have also conduced to intri- 
gues of a political tendency ; and more than once reason was found for 
suspecting that ^Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, utilised the Naqib of 
Baghdad as a medium of communication with the Amir of Afghanistan, 


The Naqib of Basrah. 


Position and At Basrah also, in Turkish Hraq, there is a Sunni Naqib ; but his 
property of religious influence is small as compared with that of the Naqib of 
the Naqlh of Baghdad, and his importance depends chiefly on his wealth and on the 
Basrah. employment of himself and his family by the Turks in political matters. 

The usual residence of the Basrah Naqib is at Sabiliyat on the Shatt-al- 
^Arab, hut he has also a large residence at Basrah town and a country 
house at Rafidhiyah near Zubair. Besides these he owns agricultural 
estates at Nahr^Umr, Jazirat-al-'^Ain, Muhaijaran, Yusifan, Hamdan, 
Kut-ash-Shaikh, Nahr Khos, Abu Ibgai^ and other places on the banks 
of the Shatt-al-'^Arab, and possesses property on the island of Bahriyah 
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and the whole of Ziyadiyah Island in the same river* In 1904 about 
200 boats at Basrah and in the neighbourhood belonged to the Naqib. 

The Naqib of Basrah immediately before 1874 was ^Abdur Rahman, Family of 
who died in that year and was succeeded by his brother Saiyid the Naqib of 
Muhammad Sa^id; on the death of the latter, in 1896, the Niqabat 
passed to his son Saiyid Eajab, the present Naqib, by whom the active 
duties of the Niqabat had been discharged during the last six years of 
his father^s life. The most prominent * members of Saiyid Rajab^s 
family were, until lately, his brother Saiyid Ahmad and his son Saiyid 
Talib. Saiyid Ahmad, however, died in 1908. 

The last Naqib, Saiyid Muhammad Sa^id, received a decoration from Politioal em- 
the Sultan of Turkey for assistance given by him, probably in 1^871 and pioyment of 
certainly before his succession to the Niqabat, in persuading the Al Thani tbe ^ Naqib 
Shaikh of Qatar to declare himself a dependent of the Porte. In 1900, g 
as related in the history of Kuwait, the late Saiyid Ahmad and Saiyid ^ 

Talib were employed to mediate in an imbroglio between the Amir of 
Jabal Shammar and the Shaikh of Kuwait, which occurred on the borders 
of Turkish ^Iraq; and towards the end of 1901 the Naqib himself, Saiyid 
.Rajab, was twice sent to Kuwait to recall the Shaikh of that place to a 
sense of his duty towards the Sultan of Turkey. In June 1902 Saiyid 
Talib was appointed Mutasarrif of Hasa; he was recalled in 1903 on 
account of an incident of his administration which is described in the history 
of Hasa, but he seems to have retained the appointment, in name at least, 
until 1905, At one time he was considered a likely candidate for the 
Waliship of Basrah. Saiyid Talib was apparently, at this time of his 
life, an ardent pan-Islamist,t 


The Ibadhi denomination of Islam in the Persian Gulf region. 


We have already seen that in the Sultanate of ^Oman, which has a ^ ® 

population of about half a million souls, a denomination of Muhammadan- 
ism known as the Ibadhi (or Biyadhi enjoys an ascendancy, 

or is at least as powerful as any other. The principles of the Ibadhis or 
Ibadhiyah are said to have been introduced into ^Oman by individual 
Khawari] who survived the destruction of their sect, as a political party, 
by ^Ali-bin-Abi-Talib at the battle of Nahrwan ; and this much at least 
is certain, that the Ibadhi denomination is of Khariji origin. The 
regular Ibadhi school, which did not, apparently, at any time attain to 

* Saiyid Eajab has two sons, Saiyids Talib and Yusuf. Saiyid Abmad has feet one 
sou, Saiyid Hashim. The father of Saiyids Abdnr Bahman and Muhammad Sa*id 
was named Saiyid All mad. 

t The proceedings of the Goverumeut of India for February^ 1905 contain a 
remarkable memorandum on Turkish policy in Arabia written by Saiyid Talib for the 
Grand Wazir of Turkey on the 3rd of August 1904; it was obtained by the British 
Embassy at Constantinople. The memorandum betrays an intense distrust of Great 
Britain and dislike of Persia, and the suggestions which it contains may have 
contributed to bring about the disastrous Turkish invasion and occupation of Najd 
in 1904-06. Saiyid Talib is now (1913) the leader of the Arab “ nationalist '* and 
Anti-Turk moTement in 'Iraq, 
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importance ontside of ^Oman, was founded at some time between 685 and 
750 A. D. by ^Abdullah-bin-Ibadli, Tamimi, from whom its name is 
most probably derived.* The Ibadhi principles were rapidly adopted by 
the population of ^Oman, and it is related that by the 13th century of 
the Christian era they had become not only predominant but almost 
universal. 


We are not concerned here with the theological doctrinesf of the Ibadhis ; 
but we must take account of their views on the subject of religious govern- 
ment, — the matter on which they themselves appear, in the beginning, to 
have laid the most stress. The early Ibadhis differed from both Sunnis 
and Shi^ahs in rejecting the opinion that Islam needed a permanent and 
visible head ; and, while they allowed that an Imam or spiritual leader 
might lawfully be appointed when circumstances so required, they insisted 
that he should be specially elected in every case, and that the Imamate or 
Khalifate should not be hereditary. They agreed with the Sunnis in 
regarding the Khalifahs Abu Bakr and ^Umr as regularly appointed, and 
therefore as entitled to respect ; but they were at variance with both 
Sunnis and Shi^ahs in their repudiation of all the later Khalifahs as 
usurpers. These were the original opinions of the Ibadhis, and they have 
been maintained without change to the present day. 

The Ibadhiyah are a denomination by themselves and must not be 
confounded with Muhammadan or quasi-Muhammadan sects such as the 
Isma^iliyah, Murjiyah, MuHazilah, Qaramitah, Sifatiyah, etc. ; the mere 
fact that they are neither Sunnis nor Shi^ahs is perhaps principally 
accountable for the mistaken opinions on this point that have sometimes 
been entertained, even among Muhammadans in the Persian Gulf. 


Persistent efforts were made by the Sunni Khalifahs of Islam, during 
some three centuries, to reduce the Ibadhis of ^Oman to subjection and 
conformity j and in the course of the conflict, probably in the year 751 
A,D., the Ibadhis proceeded, in accordance with their own tenets, to elect an 
Imam whose duty it should be to direct their religious, their military, 
and their political affairs. The designs of the Khalifahs were ultimately 
frustrated ; but an elective Imamate continued to exist in "^Oman, 
though increasingly threatened with extinction by the principle of 
hereditary succession, until the year 1788, when an Imam of ^Oman 
was elected for the last time. The ordinary functions of administration 
have been carried on since 1 784 by members of the family from which 
the Imams were drawn at the time when the Imamate ceased ; but these 
later rulers have possessed no religious attributes, and they have 
governed under the purely secular titles of " Saiyid or Sultan.'' 

In recent times a sect known as the Mutawi'ah (singular 

Mutawwa' f have come into existence among the Ibadhis and have 
played a considerable part in the domestic politics of 'Oman. The word 


suggested that the word Ibadhi is connected with the root meaning 
tv te, but this view is controverted by the Eev, Mr. Badger, the principal author* 
ny on tbe ibSdhiyah. It is noteworthy however, in this connection, that the Mnta- 
tnah, who are the most extreme sect of the Ibadhiyah, nse a white flag in war. 

described by the Eev. Mr. Badger and Colonel Robs in the writings 
cited m the footnote on page 2349 . 
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Mutawwa^, used apparently in the sense of pledged to obedience/^* seems 
to have been borrowed from the Wahhabis, who applied the term to their 
propagandists; but the Mntawi^ah, though they resemble the Wahhabis 
in proscribing tobacco and requiring the punishment of those who smoke, 
are genuine and even fanatical Ibadhiyah. The Mutawi^ah hold that the 
Khalifah ^Ali was not a Muslim at all, but a Kafir ; and they consider 
the re-institution of an elective religious Imamate in ^Oman to be neces- 
sary, especially for the purpose of reforming public morals. 1 wo points 
of morality emphasised by the Mutawi^ah are that marriages should not 
be contracted without the ceremony of Nikah and that the veiling of 
women ought to be more rigidly practised. 


The Mutawi^ah first attracted notice about the year 1841, when Mutawwa' 
Saiyid Hamud of Sohar placed some of their leaders in charge of his moyementB 
principal forts to hold them against the Wahhabis; and again, in 1845, 
some of the Mutawi^ah took part in the opposition which was offered ^ * '- • 

to the proceedings of a Wahhabi agent at Baraimi. The revolution of 
1868, which carried Saiyid '^Azzan-bin-Qais into power at Masqat, was 
essentially Mutawwa^ in its character ; and the fanatical proceedings of 
the sect from 1868 to 1871 are noticed in the history of the ^Oman 
Sultanate. The short-lived regency of ^ Abdul ^Aziz, in 1875, was 
distinguished by a Mutawwa^ attempt to reform public morals at Masqat ; 
and the rebel attack on Masqat in 1877 was primarily a Mutawwa^ enter- 
prise. In 1883 a Mutawwa^ rising against the Sultanas authority took 
place, of which one object was understood to be the supersession of the 
reigning Sultan by an Imam ; and in 1895 the town of Masqat was 
captured, and for a time held, by the leaders of the Mutawi^ah and their 
adherents, whose professed purpose it was on this occasion to remove the 
de facto secular head of the state. In 1903 an actual attempt was made 
by the Mutawwa^ party to set up an Imam in the Kustaq valley, in 
competition with the ruling Sultan ; but the movement collapsed for want 
of support. The political ambition of individuals, the desire for change, 
and the hope of booty had probably as much effect in producing these 
disturbances as any religious motive properly so called. 


The Mutawi^ah, whose numbers it is impossible to estimate, are most Leaders of 
numerous in the turbulent district of Sharqiyah, where most of thetheMuts- 
movements above mentioned have originated. Their religious head, until 1841- 
his death in 1871, was the priest Sa^id-bin-Khalfan, Khalili, who 
first emerged from obscmity in the Mutawwa^ government of the Sohar 
principality about 1841 and afterwards became the chief adviser of 
^ Azzan-bin-Qais ; and the most influential tribal leader on the Mutawwa^ 
side was Salih-bin-'^Ali, head of the Hirth tribe, who took a conspicuous 
part in all the Mutawwa^ movements between 1868 and 1896, in which 
latter year he was killed. The principal ^Ulama of the Mutawi^ah in 
1905 were ^Abdullah-bin- Hamad, Salimi, and Muhammad-bin- 

Shaikhan, Salimi, both of Sharqiyah; and the place of Sahh-bin-^Aliwas 
filled by his son -^Isa. 


*Mutawwa* has alfeo the meaning, in ordinary Arabic,, of a military volunteer." 
It is not quite plain whether the term Mutawwa* is applied to every member of thcJ 
seot here dealt with, or only to the leaders of the same. 
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The Wahhabi denomination of Islam in the Persian Gulf region. 


The origin of the Wahhabis or Wahhahiyah ^ the cha- 

racter of their religion, and their political history are sufficiently explained 
in the historical chapter on Najd, to which the reader may refer ; it is 
therefore unnecessary to dwell here on their principles and position. 

Confusion at At the present day it is extremely difficult to distinguish, in the 
the present xieighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, between the Wahhabis proper and 
some lluhammadans of the Sunni persuasion whose views approximate 
and Hanbali closely to those of the Wahhabis. The Bani Bu ^Ali and Bani 
Sunnis. Rasib tribes of the ^Oman Sultanate appear to he still Wahhabis in the 
full sense of the word and to call themselves so ; but the Ghafiri tribes of 
Trucial ^Oman in general, who were once undoubtedly Wahhabis, now 
claim to be Sunnis of the Hanbali sect; and in practice they have 
declined, and even departed, from the strict Wahhabi standards of conduct. 
The -position of some Bedouin tribes of Eastern Arabia, such as the 
^Ajman, Bani Hajir and A1 Morrah, who call themselves Hanabilah, is 
similarly doubtful. A portion of the Ma-^adhid of Qatar have recently 
become Hanbali Sunnis of a somewhat extreme type, have held close 
relations with the Wahhabi Amir, and may, perhaps, be reckoned 
Wahhabis. 

Absence of ^^.y refer here to the Wakhabi movement which took place 

connection among Muhammadans in India during the 19th century ; by some it has 
between _ the apparently been assumed to have been instigated from Arabia, but the 
evidence available does not favour any such assumption.^ The 
tbose^^f movement was initiated by Saiyid Ahmad Shah of the Eai Bareli district, 
India. visited Makkah in 1822 and there imbibed the principles of the 

Wahhabi faith, yet without, so far as is known, forming any permanent 
connection with the Wahhabis of Arabia. Another prominent figure 
among the Indian Wahhabis was Titu Miyan, who visited Makkah in 
1822 and returned to India in 1827, but did not apparently enter into 
any relations with Najd. Saiyid Ahmad Shah declared a Jihad or holy 
^ war against the Sikhs in 3 826 and maintained it, not altogether without 
success, until his death, at the hands of the Sikhs, in 1833. Since then 
the Wahhabis have occasionally given trouble to the British Government 
in India, especially between the years 1860 and 1870, upon the North- 
Western Frontier and in the Lower Provinces ; but it does not appear 
that they have ever maintained any correspondence with Central Arabia, 
that they^ themselves have ever visited Najd, or that any Wahhabi 
propagandists have been sent from Arabia to India.t The movement, in 


♦ It is therefore to be feared that Sir Alfred Ljrall*s stirring poem, A JSermon 
in Lower Bengal must be regarded as devoid of historical foundation. 

The exordium of the preacher, — ** Men of the Indian cities who call on the Prophet*s 
came --seems inappropriate also in the mouth of an Arabian WabhSbi, who would 
ceoessaiily reject the intercession of any prophet or saint. 

t The records of the Foreign Department of the Government of India, of the 
Criminal Intelligence Department and of the local Governments of the Paniab, the 
United rrovmces, Bombay and Bengal, so far as it has been possible to examine 
them, contain no bint of communications between the Wahhabis of India and those 
of Arabia. .Nor has the writer met with a reference to any such supposed corre- 
spondence lu the entire records of the Persian Gulf Political Residency. 
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India, even from its ' initiation, seems to have been purely Indigenous ; 
and its extremely un-Wahhabi character is shown by the facts that 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahwas early declared to be the Mahdi, and that efforts 
were made to induce Shi’ahs to join without changing their religious 
beliefs and usages. By 1865, at latest, it had degenerated into mere 
political sedition against the established Government. 


The Khojah sect in the Persian Gulf region. 


We come next to the Khojahs, a body of Muhammadans whose 
religious headquarters are at the present time in India, but of whom a 
number reside in the Persian Gulf. The true Kh5]ahs have been 
authoritatively defined* as follows : a sect of people whose ancestors 
were Hindus in origin, which was converted to and has throughout 
abided in the faith of the Shi^ah Imami Isma^ilis, and which has always 
been and still is bound by ties of spiritual allegiance to the hereditary 
Imams of the Isma^ilis.'’^ This definition of the Kh5jahs, however, as 
we shall see further on, does not apply in its entirety to all who at the 
present day are styled Khojahs in the Persian Gulf. 

A short notice of the Isma^iK division of the Shi^ah denomination of 
Islam will make the term Khojah more intelligible. 

It has been shown, in an earlier paragraph, that ordinary or Ithnah- Origin and 
^ Ashari Shi^ahs believe twelve revealed Imams to have presided over the principles of 
Muhammadan faith, of whom the last, the Mahdi, will one day re-appear. ^1^® IsmS’ilis. 
At an early period, a body of Shi^ahs who had arrived at a different 
theory regarding the succession of the Imams separated themselves from 

the majority ; these were the Isma^ilis or Isma^iliyah who held 

that the seventh Imam was not Musa-al-Kadhim, but another son 
of Ja^far-as-Sadiq, whose name was Isma^il and who predeceased his 
father. The theological doctrines of the Isma^ilis differed in a 
great degree from those held by other Shi^ahs, and they were even 
subversive of some of the leading principles of Islam as originally 
inculcated by Muhammad ; hut on this aspect of the question we cannot 
dwell. In the opinion of the Isma^ilis, a line of " unrevealed Imams, 
who have continued ever after in an unbroken succession, descended from 
their seventh Imam. 

The political history of the Isma^ilis is very remarkable. From 
1090 to 1^68 A. D. their leaders ojccupied the mountain stronghold of the Isma'ilis. 
Alamut in northern Persia, whence they waged war against the more 
orthodox Muhammadan powers adjoining them and replied to perse- 
cution by assassination,^^ — a word that actually owes its origin to 


* This was the definition finally reached by Sir J. Arnonld in a monumental 
judgment cited in the footnote to the title of the present Appendix. 
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their proceedings during this period.* In 1268 A.D. their political 
power was broken by the capture and destruction of Alamut ; but 
they continued to exist as a religious sect under the direction of 
their “ uni-evealed ” Imams, the descendants or supposed descen- 
dants of the last "revealed^’ Imam, Isma'il. About the beginning 
of the 16th century of the Christian era the Isma iliyah ceased to 
be persecuted in Persia; and early in the 19th century their head 
enjoyed great political influence. At length in 1838_the Isma’ili Imam 
of the dsijj Muhammad Husain^ Husaini, otherwise Agha Khan^ revolted 
against the Persian Government and seized the province of Kirman^ 
where he had many adherents ; but he was defeated by the Shah and 
retired to India, where, after 1845, he generally resided at Bombay. His 
grandson, His Highness Sultan Muhammad, Husaini, also styled Agha 
Khan, is the present head of the Isma'iliyah throughout the world and 
has his head-quarters at Bombay. 

The present Khojah sect are descended from Hindus of Sind and 
Each, who, in the 15th century of the Christian era, were converted from 
Hinduism to the Isma'ili form of the Shi^ah faith. Ihe Isma'ili Dai or 
missionary by whom the ancestors of the Khojahs were converted Was 
one Pir Sadr-ud-Din, who is said to have been sent from Khurasan to 
India by Shah Islam Shah, an ancestor of the present Agha Khan and 
sixteenth from him in the ascending line ; the tomb of this missionary is 
shown at Uch in the Bahawalpur State in the Panjab. From its original 
seat in Sind and Each the Khojah faith spread, or was carried by 
emigrants, to Gujarat, Bombay, East Africa and the shores of the Persian 
Gulf ; but this process cannot be assigned to any particular period. The 
Khojahs differ to some extent from the Isma'^ilis of Persia and other 
countries in ritual, and possibly in dogma ; but those among them who 
adhere to their original tenets still regard the Agha Khan as the unre- 
vealed Imto and as the head of their faith. 

The word Khojah in the present application, is understood to 
mean honourable or worshipful convert 

The principal event in the recent history of the Khojahs is a schism, 
which became serious after the settlement of the Agha Khan in India in 
1845 ,* it culminated in 1862 in the institution of legal proceedings by a 
dissident minority against the Agha Khan, whose headship and authority 
over the Khojah sect they denied. The suit was finally decided on the 
12th of November 1866 by Sir Joseph Arnould, a judge of the Bombay 
High Court ; in his judgment the rights claimed by the Agha Khan 
were affirmed, and his opponents were declared to have been lawfully 
expelled from the Khojah community. The dissident or unorthodox 
Khojahs of Bombay, who contended — in opposition to all historical 
evidence — ^that the Khojahs were properly Sunnis and not Shi^ahs, on 
ceasing to be Imtoi Isma^ihs apparently became ordinary Sunni 
Muhammadans. 


* ** Assassin is from Hashistin , meaning those who committed poli- 

tical murders at the order of the Isma’ili chief under the influence of the drug 
Hashish. 
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At the present time the persons styled Khojahs in the Gulfs of The Khdjahs 
Persia and ^Oman, who are all of Indian origin or extraction^ number 
nearly 2^000 souls and are distributed as follows ; — ® 


Territorial division. 

Port. 

Namier of soulf. 

'Omaa Sultanate 

Qmyat 

5 

Do. 

Matrah ..... 

3,060 

Do. 

Barkah ..... 

A few. 

Do. 

Masna’ah 

A few. 

Do. 

Suwaiq 

30 

Do. 

Khaburab 

125 

Do. 

Sohar 

15 

Truoial ‘Oman 

Ras-al-Khaimali «... 

33 

Do. 

Sharjah ..... 

158 

Do. 

Dihai 

28 

Persian Coast . . 

Lingeh . . . > . 

56 

Do. 

Bandar 'Abbas .... 

67 

Do. 

Minab 

17 

Persian MakrSu • 

Chahbar 

140 

'Oman Sultanate 

Gwadar 

250 



Total, over 1,969 


An account of the Khojahs of the Persian Gulf region will be 
found; in an article under the name; in the Geographical Volume of 
this Gazetteer. Wherever they are settled; they are generally 
accompanied by their wives and children. 

The schism which occurred among the Khojahs of Bombay was Recent 
reproduced among those of the Persian Gulf; and it is stated that; a.t 
the present time; not more than half of those in the Gulf are Imamiyah 
and acknowledge the authority of the Agha Khan. In 1885 the Persian Gulf. 
Government of India declined to interfere on behalf of the Imami 
Kho.iahs of Matrah, who had been dispossessed of the original Khojah 
Jama^at or holy place; they were perhaps entitled to possession under 
the Bombay High Court decision of 1866, but on the other hand they 
numbered only 20 families, they had not been excluded from worship- 
ing in the old building, they possessed a new building of their own, and they 
had delayed greatly in bringing their claim. In 1886 a complaint was receiv- 
ed by the Government of Bombay that some Khojah women at Matrah 
were being ilhtreated by their husbands in order to make them join in the 
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secession from the Agha Khan^ and tliat these proceedings were counten- 
anced by the Sultan of ^Oman ; enquiry, however, showed Aat the complaint 
referred to the case of one Khojah woman only, who was a subject of 
the Sultan, and the matter was dropped. At Gwadar the Khdjahs 
are said to be still for the most part or altogether Agha Khanis, 
that is, Imamiyah ; but at Matrah, which is their principal place, 
it is reported that nearly all have seceded and have become ordinary 
Ithnah-'^Ashari Shi^ahs, not Sunnis as at Bombay. The seceders at 
Matrah have^preserved some of their ancient social and other usages, 
and the term Khojah continues to be applied to them, there and elsewhere, 
on account of their antecedents. ln"’Uman, as a whole, about 90 per 
cent, of the Khojahs are now Ithnah-Asha-riyah. The Agha Khan main- 
tains regular communication, through agents in the Gulf, with the 
Khojahs who have remained faithful to him ; and at one period he paid 
a visit to Gwadar every second year in order that they might have a 
convenient opportunity of paying him their respects. 

It should be added that the Agha Khan has many thousands of 
non-Khojah adherents in Eastern and South-Eastern Persia, who 
openly profess to be Shi^ahs of the orthodox type but in secret cherish 
the Isma^ili doctrines ,* their conduct in this respect is in accordance 
with the Isma^ili principle of Takiyah or mental reservation, 

under which they are permitted, for the purpose of escaping persecution, 
to conceal and even to disguise their religion. Some of these non- 
Khajah Isma^iliyah possibly reside in districts of the Gulf littoral ; but 
nothing can be stated as to their location and numbers. 

The village of Baghu near Bandar ^Abbas is the property of His 
Highness the Agha Khan. 


Other Muhammadan or quasi-Muhammadan denominations and 
sects in the Persian Gulf region. 


There are a few of the sect called Zikri in the district 

attached to Gwadar' town ; these are the Baluchis of Nigwar, who 
number only 600 to 600 souls. The Zikri sect is said to have origin- 
ated in India about three hundred years ago. The Zikris are 
reported to believe that, on the expiration of a thousand years 
from the Hijrah, the dispensation of Muhammad came to an end and 
was superseded by the dispensation of the Mahdi, who appeared at 
Attock on the Indus and subsequently vanished somewhere in Makran. 
Zikr,^ from which the Zikris take their name, consists in pronouncing 
certain formulas six times in the day instead of saying the regular 
Muhammadan prayers, and is believed by them to have been prescribed 
by the Mahdi ; they read the Quran and call themselves Muhammadans ; 
but they reject the Ramazan fast, and they hold that ■^Ushr should be 
paid at the rate of one-tenth instead of Zakat at the rate of one-fortieth. 
The Zikris are most numerous in the eastern parts of Makran, and thev 
have at Kaij a place of pilgrimage which thef call Koh-i-Murad 
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It is reported that there are no Sufis in the districts of the Persian Sufis 
coasts but that a few members of the sect of NPmat *Ali are met with at ^ 

Bushehr. 

According'to information supplied hj^ His Highness the Agha Khan in Baktasis. 
1901^ some itinerant preachers^ belonging to a pantheistic [sic) Muham- 
madan order known as the Baktasis, who were said to be numerous in 
European and Asiatic Turkey, had in recent years visited northern Central 
Arabia; but they had obtained little success among the people and were 
suspected to be in reality political emissaries of the Porte. 


Jews in the Persian Gnif region. 


The characteristics of the Jews of Turkish Hraq are described in the Turkish 
article on that province in the Geographical Volume of the present 'Iraq* 
Gazetteer; they are distinguished, perhaps not unnaturally, by their 
bigotry in religious matters. Their distribution appears to be somewhat 
as in the following table, few of them, however, it should be remarked, 
being found outside towns : — 


Wilayat. 

Qadha. 

Souls. 

Baghdad . 

'Aziziyah 

A few. 

Do. 

Baghdad ..... 

65,000 

Do. 

Hillah 

500 

Do. 

Hindiyah 

500 

Do. 

Jazirah 

A few. 

Do. 

Karbala 

300 

Do. 

Kut-al-Amarah 

100 

Do. 

Sam&wah 

200 

Basrah 

'Amarah 

1,000 

Do. 

Basrah 

2,000 

Do. 

Hai 

600 

Do. 

Naslriyah 

150 

Do. 

Shatrat-al-’AmSrah 

60 

To. 

Shatrat -al-Mun tailk 

A few. 

Do. 

Suq-aflh-Shuyukh 

300 


Total about . j 

61,000 


On the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf there are between 100 and 200 
Jews at Kuwait, about 50 in Bahrain, and several at Masqat. On the 
Persian coast Jews are not numerous, there being only a handful at 
Muhammareh, about 600 at Bushehr, and a few in the Gabandi valley. 
In all there are probably less than 62,000 Jews in the Persian Gulf region. 
Jews have of recent years been badly treated in Persia, and a number 
have emigrated to other countries. There are three Jewish shrines of 
importance in the countries adjacent to the Persian Gulf, namely the 
tombs of Ezekiel and Ezra in Turkish Hraq at Kifl and ^Azair respec- 
tively, of which the former is greatly venerated and is the scene of many 
Jewish burials, and the tomb of Daniel near Shush in ■’Arabistan, 
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Oriental Christians in the Persian Gulf region. 


Oriental Christians in the Persian Gulf region number less than 
11,000 altogether ; and hardly any are found outside of Turkish •’Iraq, 
there being only about 40 in Bahrain a score at B'ushehr, and a very 
fe'sv at Muhammareh. In ’Iraq they are scarcely found except in towns, 
and are distributed as follows 

Baghdad Qadha 8,000 

Basrah do. ...... 2,600 

ITatiriyah do. ...... A few. 

The divisions and ecclesiastical organisation of the Christians of ’Iraq 
are described in the article on Baghdad City in the Geographical Volume 
of this Gazetteer. 


Sabians in the Persian Gulf region. 


The Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer contains a general article 

(i) 

OB the Sabians or Subba of ^ Iraq and Arabistan,* beyond the 
borders of 'which two provinces none are found in the Persian Gulf 
region • a slight account of their religion, leading characteristics and distri- 
bution will be found in the same place. There are over 2,000 persons of 

this persuasion in ^ Iraq and about 400 in ^Arabistan in all about 

2,500 souls ; but their numbers appear to be decreasing. The Saluba, a 
wandering tribe or race who are found all over Central Arabia, in Kuwait 
territory, and also in Turkish ^ Iraq, but whose number is altogether un- 
certain, have a religion which is believed to present features of resem- 
blance to that of the Sabians. 


Hindus in the Persian Gulf region. 


Numberi and Hindus in the Persian Gulf region are confined to the shores of the 
distribution, ^Oman and those of the lower half of the Persian Gnlf ; they are 

nearly all immigrants from Sind and Gujarat and in a large number of 


♦ The following authorities may also be consulted : Pietro Della Valle’s letter 
from BasTftb No. X, para. 9 ; Tavernier’s JPeTsiccn T7*c(/oels iBook II, chapter 8: and 
Baron de Eode’s Travels t II, pages 172-179^ 
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cases their domicile must still be regarded as Indian, Their distribution 
at the present time is as below ; — 


Territorial division, | 

Port. 

Number of 
souls. 

Remarks. 

’Oman Sultanate 

Barkah 

11 


Do. 

Masna’ah 

10 


Do. 

Masqat 

263 

About one-fifth of these 
are women and children. 

Do. 

Matrah 

37 

Includes a few women and 
children. 

Do. 

QurjBt 

9 



Do. 

Saham 

10 

- ... 

Do. 

Shinas 

9 


Do. 

Soh&r 

8 


Do 

Sur 

28 



Do. 

Snwaiq 

7 



Tracial ’Oman 

Abu Dhabi 

65 

Includes some women and 
children. 

Do. 

1 

Dibai 

67 

Exclusive of about 20 
visitors in the pearling 
season. 

Do. 

TJ mm-al"Qaiwain 

11 

Includes women and 

children . 

Do. 

Sharjah 

51 

Includes some women 
and children. 

Bahrain 

Manamah 

69 

In the pearling season 
the number rises to as 
many as 175. 

Turkish ’Iraq 

Basrah 

6 


Coast of Ears and 
Gulf Ports. 

Bushehr 

A few. 


Do. 

Qais Island 

12 

Exclusive of a few visi- 
tors in the pearling 
season. No women or 
children. 

Do. 

Lingeh 

16 

Includes no women or 
children. 

Do. 

Qishm 

10 

Includes women and 

children. 

_ . 
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Territorial division. 

Port. 

Number af 
souls. 

Remarlis, 

Coast of Fars and 
Gulf Ports. 

Bandar * Abb as 

66 

Includes no women or 
childien. 

Do. 

Mi nab 

14 


Persian Makran 

Chabbar 

60 

Includes some women 
and cbildren. 

'Oman Sultanate 

Gwadar 

200 

Do. 


Total over 

1,029 



These numbers do not include the military guards of the British political 
officials^ which sometimes eonsist^ in whole or in part^ of Hindus. 

Political Political diflSeulties arising out of the Hindu religion are not 

questions. common. In 1885, however, a Brahman boy went on board the 

Sultan of Zanzibar’s steamer Avoca^^ at Masqat, intending to become 
a Muhammadan and to vist Makkah; the Hindu community at 
Masqat were indignant, but the other pilgrims on the ship, mostly 
well-armed Afghans and Persians, refused to surrender the intending 
prosel 3 d:e. H. M. Ranger,^^ however, detained the Avoca^^ until 
the boy was given up, when he renounced, the idea of becoming a 
Muhammadan. In the same year a Hindu Paqir at Bandar ^^Lbbas 
was converted to Islam and was accused of having stolen valuables 
from the Hindu temple at that place; the conduct of the Persian 
authorities in the case was unsatisfactory, but they ultimately caused 
the Paqir to be removed from Bandar ^ Abbas. In 1904 some money was 
extorted from Hindus at Abu Dhabi as the price of permission to dispose 
of the body of a Hindu, who had died there, in the usual way ; but the 
amount was subsequently refunded on a requisition from the Resident, 


Babis in the Persian Gulf region. 


The new Babi religion in Persia, of which the institution may be 
dated from 1844, the year in which Mirza ’Ali Muhammad, commonly 
known as the Bab, declared his mission, does not appear to have obtain- 
ed as yet much hold on the coast of the Persian Gulf, notwithstanding 
that the Bab visited Bushehr at an early stage in his public career. It was 
reported that at Bushehr there were in 1905 only about 50 Babis, chiefly 
employed in the Customs Department or in the Artillery ; a very few 
others were found at the ports of Bandar ’Abbas and Lingeh, and possibly 
at Shehx-i- Viran in the Liravi district; but at Baghdad, which was the 
headquarters of the Babi religion from 1853 tO' 1864, it did not 
appear that there are any. It is, probable, however, that Babis are to 
be found in places where their existence has not been ascertained. To 
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dwell on the principles of Babiism would be out of place here, as the 
religion is not at present of any political importance within the geographic- 
al limits of our enquiry ; but the fact may be recalled^ as being of 
general significance; that on the 15th of August 1852 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the life of Nasir-ud-Din Shah was made by Babi * 
fanatics. The actual assassination of that monarch on the 1st May 
1896; however; does not appear to have been the work of a Babi; though 
the contrary has been alleged. 


External religious movements affecting the Persian Gulf. 


In 1883-84 numerous copies of proclamations issued in the name 
of Muhammad Ahmad; the soi disant Mahdi of the Egyptian Sudan, 
were brought across Arabia to the Persian Gulf and attracted much 
attention there \ but the sympathy shown for his cause appeared to be 
political and not religious in its character. In 1884-85 some Dibaimen 
left for the Bed Sea, giving out that they would join the Mahdi if 
he were shown to be a prophet,’^ and a Mnlla at Sharjah began to 
interest himself on behalf of the impostor; making it necessary for the 
British authorities to address a warning to tbe Shaikh of Sharjah. 
This appears to be the only external religious movement that has made 
any stir in the Persian Gulf in recent years. 

Pan-Islamic ideas seem to have obtained little or no hold in th® 
countries of the Persian Gulf. The Arabic newspapers of Egypt; which 
are the chief organs of Pan-Islamism; are read by a few persons at 
Kuwait; Masqat; etc. ; but it does not appear that any local Pan-Islamic 
propaganda exists. In Persia; and wherever the people are Shf ahs; the 
pretensions of the Sultan of Turkey to the headship of the Muhammadan 
world are rejected and even ridiculed; and a somewhat similar obstacle 
is present in tbe ^Oman Sultanate; where the bulk of the population 
belong to the Ibadbi sect. Ignorance and indifferance are ^SO; in the 
Persian Gulf; serious factors in preventing the progress of the movement. 

* The principal sources of information in regard to the Bahis are the writings 
of Professor E. G. Browne of Cambridge and of the authors whom he quotes* 


The Mahdi of 
the Egyptian 
Sudan, 
1883-85. 


The Pan- 

Islamic 

movement. 


160 
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APPENDIX I. 

WESTERN CHRISTIANITY AND MISSIONS IN THE 
PERSIAN GDLF REGION.* 


The subiect of Oriental Christianity is dealt with in Appendix Hj 
here we shall treat only of Western Christianity and its missions in the 
Persian Gulf region. The missions in question belong, at the present 
time, to two classes only ; these are, first, Roman Catholic missions, 
of which the aim is now principally if not exclusively j)astoral, and 
secondly Protestant missions, of which the sole object is the extension 
of Chnstianity. The Roman Catholic missions, which are much the 
older, may be taken first. 


History of Roman Catholic missions in the Persian Gnlf region.t 

The history of Roman Catholic missions in the countries bordering 
on the Persian Gulf can be given most conveniently in the form of a 
ctronology. 

1604j. Three Carmelite Fathers, uamed Paul-Simon, Jean Thadee 
and Vincent, left Rome for Persia in the twofold character 
of missionaries and ambassadors from Pope Clement VIII 
to Shah ^ Abbas the Great. 

1608. A convent was founded at Isfahan ''under the auspices oi 
tShah "Abbas the Great,"" who provided a site. 

I6r^, A Carmelite convent was founded on the island of Hormuz, 
then a Portuguese possession, by Father Vincent, a Spanish 
Carmelite. (During the Portuguese occupation of Hormuh 
some Augustine Fathers laboured there with much success 
and also preached on the opposite coast of Arabia ; the heir 
apparent of the native ruler of Hormuz took their habit and 
the name of Hierome Jaete and preached with much zeal, 

* The principal authorities from which this Appendix has been compiled are 
the Bev Mr. S. Zwemer’s Arabia, the Cradle of Islam^ 1900, and reports by several 
missionaries, especially the Eev. Father Pierre de la Mere de Dieu of the Carmelite 
Mission at Baghdad and Mr. J. E. Moerdyk of the Arabian Mission in Bahrain. 
The records of the Government of India in the Foreign Department, information 
supplied by Mai. P. Z. Cox, Resident in the Persian Gulf, and an article by Mr. A. D. 
Dixey in The Fanjah Mission News for 20th August 1907 have also been utilised. 

t With the exception of a few sentences enclosed in brackets, the entire chrono- 
lotry given in this paragraph was courteously supplied in 1906 by the Superior of the 
Carmelite Mission 'in Mesopotamia and Persia, the Rev. Father Pierre de la Mhve de 
Dieu. The matter in brackets is chiefly from Pietro della Valle’s 1665 ; 

Steven’s translation of Manuel de Faria v Sousa’s Fortugues Asia, 1695; 
Hamilton’s Account of the Fast Indies, ,17B9; Journeg from Fersia to 

Fnqland,Vl7% \ Mehuhr’s Voyage en Arahis, 1780; and Cuinet’s La Turquie 
d'Asie, 1894, 
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and Alfonso Nnr Din and Philippa Muradah^ the latter a 
woman, belonging to the same family, were converted to 
Christianity.) 

1623. After the loss of Hormuz by the Portuguese, a Carmelite 
convent was founded at Basrah by Father Basil de St. 
Fran9ois,* a Portuguese Carmelite, (under orders from the 
Archbishop of Goa to attempt the conversion of the Sabians 
of Basrah, a task that had previously been undertaken 
without success by Father Matthew, an EngKshman, and by 
Father Nicholas de la Vega, who erected a house and chapel 
at Basrah with the consent of the Pasha) . 

L624. A Carmelite foundation came into existence at Shiraz under 
Father Jean Thadee and Father Peter of St. Thomas; and 
in the same year Gativanda, the mother of a Georgian 
Prince, was, after an imprisonment lasting 1 1 years, cruelly 
put to death at Shiraz for refusing to abjure Christianity. 

1625. (The Carmelites of the Persian Mission and the Augustines of 
Goa had each an establishment at Basrah and received 
subsidies from the Turkish Pasha ; there was some friction 
between the two. On the 13th of April a church built by 
the Carmelites was dedicated with much ceremony; the 
Pasha sent a guard of honour of 500 men, and himself 
afterwards visited the building, where he gave a money 
donation.) 

1632. The first Latin Bishop of Isfahan received consecration, in the 
person of Mgr. Jean Thadee, a Spanish Carmelite. 

1638. The first Bishop of Babylon (i.e., of Baghdad) was appointed, 

viz.y Mgr. Bernard du Val, a French Carmelite. 

1639. The traveller Tavernier arrived at Basrah bringing news of 

the birth of Louis XIV, and the happy event was celebrated 
by the Carmelite fathers there with religious observances 
and rejoicings. 

1652. There was printed at Rome a celebrated work by Father 
Ignace de Jesus, Carmelite missionary at Basrah, entitled 
N af ratio oo'iginisy ritunmy et errorum Ghristianorum SancU 
Johannis^ of the Sabians). 

1666. Father Ange de St. Joseph, a French Carmelite of Toulouse, 
missionary to Shiraz and Basrah, became celebrated through- 
out the country for his skill in medicine, especially by his 
successful cure of a severe wound sustained by a Persian 
General, ^Ali, in the defence of Basrah against the Turks. 
In recognition of his services the Persian Governor of 


* According to Manuel de Faria j Sousa, however, the founders were Father 
John de los Santos and Joseph, of the Presentation ; the Pasha gave them power 
over all the Christians, Ohaldaeans, Xestorians, and Jews; and xpany Chaldaeans 
were baptised. Basrah was after this the chief religious station of the Portuguese ; 
and their success, for a time, in converting even Muhammadans was such as to cause 
consternation among the Qadhis. Father Basil, who apparently succeeded the 
original founders, had much success among the Sabians, and was able, after only six 
months’ study, to preach in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. 

160 A 
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Basrah^ before burning tte rest of tlie town to prevent its 
falling into tlie hands of the Turks, allowed the Carmelites 
of Basrah to remove to Big in the Persian Gulf, taking 
with them their library and their apparatus of worship. 
Pather Ange subsequently published at Paris, in 1680, a 
PJiarmacopea P ersicay ex idriomate jpersico in latinum transla- 
kirtiy which \vas commended by several members of the 
Faculty of Medicine at Paris. 

1669. Three ships of the Noble Compagnie Fran 9 aise'’^ visited 

Basrah ; on board one of them, La Force,^^ an Armenian 
interpreter, died, having received the sacrament. 

1670. A Carmelite foundation was opened at Kung near Lingeh, 

and another at Bander ^ Abbas, by Father Matthieu de St. 
Joseph; of this Father, who also was a skilful physician, 
Father Ange above mentioned wrote in his Pharmacopea ad 
stuporem usque medecinae scrutatus est arcana.'’*’ 

1674}. Tn July of this year the Carmelites of Basrah entertained a 
Mgr. Paites de la Croix, ^^son of the King^’s Interpreter 
and a friend of the French Carmelites in Persia. This 
gentleman wrote a little later J^ay este temoin pendant 
les deux annees que 3 '’ay demeure a Ispal^an des conversions 
qu^a faites le E. P. Ange de St. Joseph, Carme Dechausse, 
Tholosain, a quoi la medicine qu'’il y exer 9 ait charitablement 
et religieusement n^a pas pen contribue.'’^ 

1675. Fran 9 ois Pecquet, ex-Consul of France at Aleppo, having 
entered sacred orders,was appointed Bishox^ of Babylon and 
French Consul for Persia; he took up his residence at 
Hamadan. 

1678. Father Ange de St. Joseph went to Constantinople, where he 

presented three Sabian manuscripts to the Marquis de 
Nointel, the French Ambassador to the Porte ; these were 
sent to the Bibliotheque de Colbert and are now in the 
Bibliotheque National. 

1679. By a decree of Louis XIV the Superior of the Carmelites of 

Basrah was appointed ex-officio French Consul at Basrah, 
to whatever nationality he might himself belong. Under 
this decree, between 1679 and 1739, eleven Fathers dis- 
charged the duties of Consul at Basrah. 

1680. In this year Father Frussanus de J&us and Brother Cyrille 

were at Bandar ■’Abbas. 

1682. In this year Father Jean-Fran 9 ois was at Lingeh or Kung. 

1684*. In this year Father Ludovic de Ste. Therese was at Shiraz > 
and an ex-Patriarch of the Gregorian Armenians at Constan- 
tinople, who had been converted to Roman Catholicism by 
the Fathers at Basrah, died at the latter place and was 
buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery. 

1686. On the 8rd of June Father Agatbange, a Carmelite of Aaui- 
taine and very zealous missionary, died at Bandar ■’Abbas 
of a heat stroke. 
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1691. Father Charles died o£ plague at Basrah. 

1694. Father Silie de St Albert^ a Belgian Carmelite of Antwerp^ 
was appointed Bishop of Isfahan by Pope Clement X. 

1698. Father Pierre-Paul, a Barefoot Carmelite of a noble Neapo- 

litan family^ was appointed Vicar AjDostolic of India and 
Ambassador on the part of the Pope^ the Em]peror of the 
Romans^ and the Venetian Republic to the Shah of Persia. 

1699. The prelate of Isfahm, appointed in 1694- -see above^ was 

f nt by Shah Husain as an Ambassador to the Pope and the 
mperor. 

1700, 111 this year Father Basile de St. Charles was prior of the 
convent at Isfahan, 

1703. The Carmelites were expelled from Basrah by a fanatical 
Turkish Governor ; but 18 months later they returned^ to 
the great joy of their flock. 

1708. Mgr. Maurice de Ste. Therese^ a Barefoot Carmelite^ Vicar 
Apostolic in the territories of the Great Mughal^ passed 
through Basrah on his way to India ; he founded a Carmelite 
mission at Bomb ay , which has since been replaced by one 
of the Jesuits. 

1712. ]Mgr. Gatien de Galliezan, coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Babylon^ died at Isfahan. 

1721, The present Carmelite mission at Baghdad was founded by 
Father Joseph- Marie de Jesus^ a Burgundian. (This 
Father had the rank of Pro-Vicar Apostolic ; his life, while 
at Baghdad, was repeatedly in danger from the Muham- 
madans and the Gregorian Armenians.* In 1721 there was a 
Portuguese church at Rung, and one or two priests resided 
there who subsisted on alms and perquisites.) 

1728. Father Urbain de Ste. Elisee, as Provincial Vicar of Persia 
and Arabia, visited the convents in both countries, 

1738. Father Jean- Joseph de St. Antoine, of Avignon, died at 
Bandar 'Abbas. 

1785. Father Antoine, a Carmelite missionary died at Bandar 
'Abbas. 

1737. On the 16th of June M. Matthieu de Villeneuve of the 
French ship St. Fran9ois," died at Basrah, ‘^assiste par 
nos Peres et muni des sacraments." On the 29th of July M. 
Claude Granger, of Burgundy, sent by the King of France, 
a la recherche d' antiquites, ou de monuments, ou de plantcs 
inconnues," died of sunstroke in the desert at two days' march 
from Basrah, (but apparently without the rites of the Church) . 

*About this time, according to Hamilton, the Basrah mission was in bad hands. 
He says of three Carmelite priests there: “These sanctified Rascals were a Scandal 
to Christianity, hy making a Tavern of their Chnrch; fcr having moie Indulgence 
from the ijovernraent than thd Mahometans, in moral Matters, they abuse it to the 
vilest TTses, in selling Arrack, which, they distil from Date?, and procuring Birds of 
Paradise for the use of their Customers,*' He describes a raid made by the P^ha of 
Basrah upon the Carmelite distillery. 
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On the 30th of July a Father named Augustin, who was 
returning to Europe, died near Masqat of the extreme heat. 
On the 28rd of October M. de Kerjean, a nephew of 
Dupleix, died at Basrah and was buried in the choir of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

1738. M. Ludovic de la Touche of Pondiohery died on the French 
ship L'^Entreprenant in the Basrah river. A few days 
later the marriage took place at Basrah of M. Joseph Gueniois, 
a French subject of Chandernagore, with Mile. Margarite 
Benezet of Aleppo. 

1740. M. Aloys Belghard and M. Boulemond, the latter the head 

of the French factory at Bandar Abbas, died at that place 
assists par nos Peres.'''^ 

1741. ‘^Mort edifiante de M. Pierre de Mortainville d^Orleans, 

premier consul de France laique a Bassorah.*'^ 

Circa Father Emmanuel BaiUet, a Barefoot Carmelite, was appointed 

1742. French Consul at Baghdad, and afterwards Bishop 

of Babylon. (This Father brought a letter from the French 
Governor of Pondiohery and was well received by Ahmad 
Pasha, the Turkish Governor ; at the first he was cor- 
dially supported by the English Agent Mr. Feensch — 
apparently Mr. Martin French, Resident at Basrah, who died 
in 1737, is meant — and obtained leave to build a house 
and church and to establish a mission. He founded a 
chapel of St. Thomas, in which mass was celebrated for the 
first time on the 14th of July 1734, also the first 
Carmelite school at Baghdad. Subsequently, having con- 
verted some Armenians to the Roman Catholic faith, he 
was put in prison by the Turks and obliged to pay heavily 
for his release. He then went to France, where, apparently 
as a safeguard against futoe ill-treatment, he was invested 
with the character of French Consul at Baghdad 3 and in 
1742 he was made Bishop of Babylon by the Pope.) 

1749. In this year occurred the death of Mgr. Philippe- Marie, 

Barefoot Carmelite, Bishop of Isfahan. 

1750. From the register of masses at Basrah it appears that at this 

time masses were also celebrated at Bushehr, which was the 
port used by missionaries travelling from Persia to Mesopo- 
tamia or to places in the Persian Gulf, et vice versd/^ 

17B2. M. Sebastien de Ste. Marguerite, having been consecrated 
Bishop of Isfahan by Mgr. BaHlet at Baghdad, proceeded 
to his diocese, into which he made une entree solennelle.'*'' 

17o4. The Fathers at Basrah began to pay regular visits to the 
island of Kharag, in order to minister to the Dutch settle- 
ment established there by Baron von Kniphauseo, whu 
was himself a Catholic. 

175o. Father XJrbainde Ste. Elisee, ex- Superior of the foundation 
at Bandar ^ Abbas, died at* Kharag in the month of May 3 
and on the 22nd of June of the same year Mgr. Sebastien 
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de Ste, Marguerite, Barefoot Carmelite, Bishop of Isfahan, 
died at Basrah and was buried in the choir of the church. 

1758. (Dr. Ives and his companions had ^^an opportunity of convers- 
ing with several Fadrees or missionaries, who are settled in 
a convent at Bassora, wnth a view to propagate the 
Christian faith. A very odd scheme ! since they dare not 
attempt the conversion even of a single Mussulman. These 
good men paid us several visits afterwards, gave us many 
benedictions, and a letter of recommendation to the Eoman 
nominal Bishop of Babylon F The personality of Mgr. 
Baillet, who was still Bishop at this time, is described by 
Ives.) 

1765. (In February of this v^ear, when the traveller Niebuhr visited 
Bushehr, he found two monks there, one of whom styled 
himself Bishop of Isfahan; this latter was Mgr. Corneille 
de St. Joseph, Barefoot Carmelite, an Italian. At Basrah 
Niebuhr found the priests rebuilding their church. He 
remarked on the presence at Baghdad, in 1766, of two 
Carmelite monks, one of whom was Bishop of Babylon ; 
and he observed that their principal function was not to 
convert M uhammadans to Christianity, but to induce 
Armenians to acknowledge the Pope, that they had 
succeeded in bringing most of the Oriental Christians at 
Baghdad into the Roman communion, and that the 
Nestorians had been obliged to surrender their church to the 
Latins.) 

1778. The plague, which raged in this j^-ear throughout Turkish 
■^Iraq, carried off in a few months no less than eight Roman 
Catholic missionai ies ; two at Basrah, four at Baghdad 
(including Mgr. Baillet, the Bishop), one at Mardin, and 
one at Diyarbakr. 

1774. Mgr. Charles de St. Conrad, Barefoot Carmelite, Vicar- 
Apostolic in the territories of the Grand Mughal, paid a 
canonical visit to the Roman Catholic missions in Turkish 
^Iraq. 

1780. In this year Father Aloys-Marie, Barefoot Carmelite, became 
Vicar-General for Persia. 

1782. (Mgr. Mirodot du Bourg, a French Benedictine, was appointed 
Bishop of Baghdad ; but instead of going there himself 
he sent his nephew, the Abbe de Beauchamp, as Vicar- 
General. This Abbe was a learned astronomer and was said 
to have studied under Lalande.) 

1787. Mgr. AngelinUs de St. Joseph was chosen to be Vicar-Apos- 
tolic in the territories of the Great Mughal. At this time 
the Carmelites had several stations in the northern part of 
western India, forming a mission known as the Great 
Mughal^ s Mission, with headquarters at Surat. 

1794. The Abbe de Beauchamp left Baghdad, and Father Fulgence, 
a Barefoot Carmelite, became Vicar- Apostolic of Baghdad 
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Baghdad. 


Basrali. 


High school 
for boys. 


(The Abbe de Beauchamp was among the learned men who 
subsequently accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt.) 

The subsequent history of the Eoman Catholic missions in Persia 
and ’Iraq may be given in the actual words of the compiler of the above 
chronology. A partir de cette epoque, nos stations de Perse n’ont plus 
d’histoire; elles sont abandonnees insensiblement. La grande revolu- 
tion fran^aise avait tari la source des vocations apostoliques. Nos 
stations de M&opotamie out ete toujours desservies directement ou 
indirectement jusqu’a present par les Carmes ; mais parfois aveo Paide 
de pr^tres orientaux. Maintenant, avec Paide de Dieu^ nous tachons 
de retablir, du moins en partie, notre ancienne mission de Perse sur les 
cotes du Golfe. Depuis 1899 nous visitons Bouchir.’’^ 


Present position of the Roman Catholic missions in the Persian 

Gulf region. 

At the present day the Roman Catholic Church has only three 
permanent stations in the countries with which we are concerned^ one 
at Baghdad; one at ^Amarah, and one at Basrah ; but arrangements exist 
for occasional ministrations at Bushehr. The stafi and work of the 
missions are chiefly concentrated at Baghdad. 

At Baghdad there are about 1;200 Roman Catholics, 1,400 Syrian 
Catholics, 1,000 Catholic Armenians, and 2,000 Chaldaean Catholics ; 
the first three of these bodies are subject in common to the Archbishop 
of Babylon and therefore form, in a sense, a religious unit ; bnt each of 
them has its separate church. The Chaldaean Catholics are an indepen- 
dent communion. The Roman Catholic institutions at Baghdad are 
described in detail below ; the church and principal school were last 
rebuilt in 1868 under Father Marie-Joseph de Jesus, 

There are at Basrah a chxu’ch and a school under the direction of 
Carmelite Fathers. The Christians of Basrah number about 2,500, but 
the proportion belonging or attached to the Roman communion has 
not been ascertained. 


Roman Catholic educational and charitable institutions at 

Baghdad.* 


The following is an account of the Roman Catholic institutions main- 
tained at Baghdad, about 1905, chiefly by the Fathers oE the Carmelite 
mission ; it is taken from materials supplied by one of themselves. 

The Carmelites had at Baghdad a high school for boys, both 
day pupils aud boarders. The teaching stafi in this school consisted of 


The information given below relates to the year 1905 . 
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five Carmelite Fathers^ of whom three were French, one was Irish, and 
one was a Baghdadi ; of two Marist brothers, both of whom were French ; 
and of seven lay teachers, all Baghdadis. In 1905 there were on the 
rolls of the school 119 Chaldaeans, 3S Syrians, 23 Armenians, and 3 
Greeks, all Turkish subjects ; also 7 French, 4 Austrian, 2 Italian, 

1 English, 1 Jewish and 3 Turkish boys, Roman Catholics : in all 
196 boys. In 1901 there were three Muhammadan pupils, but the 
Inspector of Public Institution objected to Muhammadan boys attending 
a Christian school, and their parents were obliged to withdraw them. 

The curriculum was the same as in French Lycees, with modifications 
suitable to the East. The French and Arabic languages were obligatory, 
and instruction was given exclusively through the medium of these ; but 
English and I^rkish were taught to the pupils of the three highest classes. 

The hostel for boarders was under the management of the Carmelite 
Fathers and was attached to their mission house; it was intended for the 
sons of parents who do not live in Baghdad. In 1905 there were six 
boarders, and the boarding fee was £T2 per mensem. The school 
received an annual subsidy from the French Government, and the 
remainder of its revenue was derived from pupils^ fees and from the dona- 
tions of individuals ; but only about one-fourth of the pupils paid full fees, 
one-fourth being free and the remainder paying half fees. In 1904 
the total income of the school was £425 and the expenditure £449 ; 
the Fathers who taught in the school had no salaries. 

The majority of the pupils on leaving school become clerks in mercantile 
houses ; and many of them, after some years, are able to start in business 
on their own account. Some join departments of the Turkish administra- 
tion, such as Public Debt, Customs, etc.; some enter the Ottoman Bank; 
some proceed to Bairut or Europe to study medicine ; some embrace the 
ecclesiastical state; others learn handicrafts. Evening classes are held 
by the Carmelite Fathers for former pupils who wish to continue their 
studies in history, French literature, English, physics, and mathema- 
tics; and sometimes as many as twenty youths take advantage of 
these courses. 

A school for Catholic girls was founded at Baghdad in 1 87 7 ; it 
belongs to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Babylon, His Grace the girls, 
Most Reverend John Drure, C.D. ;andit is worked by Sisters of the 
Presentation of the Third Order of St. Dominic (Tours). The staff 
consisted in 1905 of six sisters, all French, and five lay teachers. The 
school was attended by about 340 girls, all natives of Baghdad, and all 
Roman Catholics with the exception of one Armenian and one Muham- 
madan. Reading and writing in Arabic, also the rudiments of arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography, were taught in the morning, and needle- 
work, knitting, etc., in the afternoon. French and music were extra 
subjects ; about 40 girls took the former and 30 the latter, and only 
these paid any school fees. The school received a yearly grant from 
the French Government, and expenditure not covered by this subsidy 
was defrayed by the Archbishop of the Diocese. The Sisters, whose work 
was done entii’ely gratis, had daily work classes for former pupils, at 
which the attendance was about 80 and needle-work, embroidery, etc., 
were taught. 

Close to the Carmelite church was a large infant school, into which Infant 
children of both sexes were received up to the age of seven or eight years, school. 


for 
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The teachings which was entirely free^ was conducted by two Sisters and 
two mistresses j and the number of children was about 250. 

The Roman Catholics had also a school for poor children ; it was in 
charge of a Cai'melite Father, who was assisted by three lay teachers, 
Baoldadis. The pupils numbered, on the average, about 100 ; all were 
Turkish subjects. Beading and writing in Arabic and the elements of 
arithmetic and geography were taught j the children not only did not pay 
fees, but were in every ease clothed, and in many cases fed also. ^ The 
expenditure in 1904 was £60, which was met entirely from charitable 
donations ; and besides this a quantity of food and clothing was con- 
tributed by benefactors. 

Most of the pupils on leaving become servants ; some learn handi- 
crafts ; and a few find employment in business houses. 

These was also a Roman Catholic orphanage, into which boys left 
destitute were received up to the age of eight, and were fed, clothed, and 
educated until they were able to support themselves. In 1905 there were 
sixteen inmates of the orphanage, all without parents and absolutely in 
want. The orphanage was supported by charitable contributions, eked 
out by means of such expedients as lotteries, penny collections in 
families, etc. The orphans are taught reading and writing, the rudiments 
of arithmetic, etc.; and, as soon as they are strong enough, they begin 
to learn a craft ; some become carpenters, others silversmiths, others 
book-binders^ and so on. 

An institution for the aged and: blind was attached to the Carmelite 
Mission ; old men who were poor and feeble were received and cared for 
till theh death, and the blind were taken in and taught reading, 
writing, basket and mat-making, etc. In 1905 there were fifteen inmates 
of the institution, the funds at the disposal of the Fathers not admitting of 
the reception of a larger number. This home depended entirely on chari- 
table subscriptions, 

In a house left for the purpose by a deceased Catholic of Baghdad> 
a dispensary was maintained by the Carmelite Fathers for the benefit of 
the sick poor ; a doctor attended for three hours every morning ; and 
constdtations and medicine were given gratuitously. About 1^000 
patients visited the dispensary every month. The salary of the doctor 
and the cost of medicines were met from charitable donations. 


General history of the Protestant missions in' the Persian Gulf 
region, 1811-91. 


Marfcyn^s The history of the Protestant missions may he said to begin with a 
Cruise in the cruise in the Gulf made in 1811 by Hemy Martyn, the Indian 
Gulf, 1811 . missionary, on board a vessel of the old Bombay Marine ; the Arabic 
New Testament, translated by Martyn with the assistance of Sobat, 
appeared in 1816. 

Mission of . 1829 Mr. Anthony Groves, a dentist of Exeter, sold all that he 

Graves- at possessed and personally endeavoured, but without success, to found a 
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mission at Baghdad. His '^Journal of a Residence at Bagdad*’^ con- Baghdad, 
tains a graphic description of his melancholy experiences in the great 1829. 
plague there. 

After this, Bible colporteurs were more than once sent to the Persian Proceedings 
Gulf by Dr. John Wilson, a missionary of the Church of Scotland at of, *lotn 
Bombay, and a scheme for missionary operations, including a mission 
to the Jews of Basrah, was drawn up; but the Disruption of the Church 
of Scotland in 1843 prevented the execution of what had been planned. 

In 1878 the British and Foreign Bible Society sent Anton Gibrail Foundation 
from Bombay to Baghdad on a colporteur journey ; and about the same ^f 
time Persia and Baghdad were visited by Mr. J. Watt, an agent of the 
Society, who brought the state of matters there to the notice of the mission 
Committee. Mr, Wattes recommendations were supported by the Baghdad, 
Rev. R. (now Canon) Bruce, a missionary of the Church Missionary 1880. 
Society in India; in December 1880, after an exchange of views between 
the two societies, a Bible depot under Mr. Bruce was opened at Baghdad ; 
and two years later Baghdad was occupied as an outpost of the Church 
Missionary Society's Persian Mission. 

In 1886, at the instance of the Committee of the Church Missionary Tour of Gene- 
Society, who desired information in regard to the openings forralF. T. 
missionary effort in Arabia, a long journey of enquiry was undertaken by 
General P. T. Haig. After devoting his attention chiefly to the parts 
adjoining the Red Sea, General Haig returned home by way of the 
Persian Gulf, Basrah, Baghdad, and Syria, and reported on the whole 
situation ; but, though operations on the western side of Arabia followed, 
it does not appear that in the Persian Gulf his tour had any direct 
results. 

In 1888 an appeal was issued by Alexander Mackay, a missionary of 
in Uganda, for the establishment of a mission at Masqat, which he Bishop 
regarded as in more senses than one the key to Central Africa and in Fi’enoh 
1891, as will be related below. Bishop French of Lahore, an English 
churchman, influenced by this appeal, endeavoured unassisted to found a 
mission at Masqat. 

In the meantime, on the 1st of August 1889, an Arabian Mission jSstahlish- 
had been set on foot in America by Mr. James Cantine and luent of the 
Mr. Samuel M. Zwemer, students, and Dr. J. G. Lansing, Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic, in the Theological Seminary of the 1391 , 

(Dutch) Church at New Brunswick, New Jersey, one of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches of America; and in 1891 the first representative of this 
Mission arrived in the Persian Gulf. 

The proceedings of the American and English missionaries on the 
spot since their arrival demand short separate notices. 


file American Arabian Mission. 

fhe Arabian Mission, instituted as described in 1889, was managed History of 
at first by the founders with the assistance of a Committee of A dvice the Arabian 
selected from among contributors. This arrangement continued in force ^hBsion in 
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until 1894j when tlie Mission was transferred to the management and 
care of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church, its 
distinct existence as a corporation being, however, preserved. 

The first agents of the Mission to reach the Gulf were the Rev. J. 
Cantine and the Rev. S. Zwemer, two of the original founders, who 
before going there examined, with reference to their suitability for mission 
work, various places in the western and southern districts of Arabia. 
Mr. Cantine eventually sailed from Aden for Masqat towards the end of 
May 1^91, and, after spending a fortnight at that port and visiting 
Bahrain and other places in the Gulf, made a tour to Basrah and Baghdad. 
A little later he was joined by Mr, S. Zwemer, and Basrah was selected 
as the local headquarters of the Mission. Persistent hostility had to be 
encountered from the first on the part of the local Turkish authorities ; 
and the early experiences of the mission were by no means fortunate. 

On the 34th of June 1893 Kamil ^ Abdul Masih, a Syrian 
Christian who had attached himself to the Mission, died in suspicious 
circumstances indicative of poisoning ; colporteurs of the Mission were 
arrested; the Bible shop was sealed up and various books were confiscated; 
a guard was placed at the door of the house occupied by the missionaries ; 
and a petition for their expulsion was sent to the Porte. In the 
course of the year, however, arrangements were successfully 
made for carrying on the work of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in the region occupied by the Mission ; and, in December 1893, the 
Mission itself was reinforced by the arrival of the Rev. Peter J. Zwemer, 
a brother of the Rev. S. Zwemer, from America. 

In 1893 a second station was established in Bahrain in charge of 
Mr. P. Zwemer ; and, after the tirst difficulties had been surmounted, the 
situation in those islands appeared not unpromising. Before the end of 
the year over lUO portions of Scripture had been sold, and the first visit 
of a Christian missionary to Hasa on the adjoining mainland had been 
paid. At Basrah evangelistic work and the circulation of the Scriptures 
made progress ; but no medical work could be undertaken, as there was 
no doctor. 

Ill 1894 Dr. James T. Wyckoff, a medical missionary, was added to 
the staff at Basrah ; but after a very short space of time, on a visit to 
Bahrain, he became seriously ill and was obliged to return to America, 
leaving the Mission again without any physician. Meanwhile several 
journeys of exploration were made by the Rev. P, Zwemer in the 
^Oman Sultanate ; and it was decided, on the information so obtained, 
that Masqat should be occupied by him as a third station. 

In 1895 Mr. Cantine went on furlough to America, and Mr. 
S. Zwemer, who had meanwhile assumed charge of the station in Bahrain, 
temporarily took his place at Basrah, The staff was strengthened by the 
addition of a medical missionary at Basrah in the person of Dr. H. R. 
Lankford Worrall. At the end of the year an out-station was opened at 
the town of ^Amarah on the Tigris, 

In 1896 work among Muhammadan women was begun by Mrs. S. 
Zwemer at Basrah and was continued by her in Bahrain ,and Qatif. 
Distant tours, extending to Wadi Samail, Rustaq, and Jabal Akhdhar, 
were made in ^Oman by Mr. P, Zwemer and his colporteurs ; and by 
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one of the latter more than 100 portions of Scripture were sold in 
Trueial ^Oman. 

In February 1897, soon after the return of Mr. Cantine from 1897. 
America, Mr. and Mrs. S. Zwemer proceeded on leave, and work in 
Bahrain came to a standstill ; but in the same year good progress was 
made at Masqat, where Mr. P. Zwemer took charge of eighteen rescued 
African slave boys, opened a school, and began the printing of religious 
tracts, The medical relief provided at Basrah attracted many hearers ; 
and Dr. Morrall founded a new out-station at Nasiriyah on the 
Euphrates. At the end of the year the Rev, F, J. Barny was added 
to the staff of the Mission. 

In 1898 the number of the missionaries was considerably inereased 1898. 
by the arrival of the Rev. G. E. Stone and Miss M. Rice after the 
middle of the year, and of Dr. S. J. Thoms and Dr. Marion 
W. Thoms in December. Meanwhile, however, the death occurred in 
America of Mr. P. Zwemer, whose health had been undermined by his 
labours and experiences in ^Oman. 

On the 26th of June 1899 Mr. Stone, who had arrived in the 1899. 
country in the previous year, died of heat apoplexy at Barkah. 

The mortality among members of the Mission continued to be 1905-06. 
deplorable j in Bahrain Mrs. Thoms died in April 1905 and Mrs. Ben- 
nett in January 1906. 

In 1906 the principal stations of the Mission were still Bahrain, Stations and 
Basrah, and Masqat, and the out-stations at ^Amarah and Nasiriyah had staff of the 
been maintained. The total staff in January of that year amounted to 
5 clergymen, 6 medical men, 8 lady workers, 5 married ladies, and 18 j,gQ 0 ^ ^ 
native assistants. 

The seat of the Mission in Bahrain is Manamah town. The regular Institutions 
staff in Bahrain consisted in 1906 of two missionaries, four lady and work in 
missionaries, and seven Arabic-speaking assistants; but there were 
generally present, in addition to these, a few recently arrived missionaries 
engaged in the study of the language. Evangelistic work was conducted 
from the Manamah station, not only in the Bahrain islands, but also on 
the coasts of Hasa and Trueial 'Oman. The principal feature of the 
Mission in Bahrain was the Mason Memorial Hospital" of 21 beds ; 
it consisted of a main ward, two special wards, and a female ward, and 
bad a well-equipped operating room. The superior medical staff of the 
Hospital comprised an American doctor, an American lady doctor, an 
American trained nurse, and three assistants; the building was the 
property of tbe Mission. In 1905 there were 14,013 out-patients and 
126 in-patients, and 87 operations were performed. Advice and 
medicine were given only to those attending (but not necessarily parti- 
cipating in) the morning prayers with which the work of each day was 
begun. A day school for boys and another for girls were maintained ; 
the instruction in these was given partly by the missionaries and partly 
by native teachers ; and the number of enrolled pupils in 1905 was 85. 

There was also a d^p 6 t for the sale of the Bible and other Christian 
literature printed in the languages of the Guff. A Mission building, the 
property of the Mission, was under construction in 1906. 
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lostitutious The Mission premises at Basrah, were situated on the south side of 
and work at > ^.shar creek above Muqam ; and a small hospital and a free dispen- 
Basrah, maintained in a rented house near the English club. There 

was also a school ; but the Turkish authorities did not recognise its 
existence and had endeavoured to compel its closure. 

Work at hospital or other public institution belonging to the Mission 

Masqat. existed at Masqat. The staff there consisted of only one missionary^ 
who had his residence in the Dallalin suburb and made it his duty to 
cultivate the friendship of influential Arab residents and visitors and 
with their assistance to travel from time to time in the interior. " When 
the missionary himself was at Masqat^ a native Christian colporteur was 
generally engaged in distributing Christian literature in one of the more 
settled ^stricts of the ^Oman Sultanate. 

General work The objects of the Arabian Mission are primarily evangelistic ; but 
ofeLneT?o^“ the missionaries also attach much importance to their medical work ; 
1905. ^ Bahrain, at Basrah, and on tours made from those centres, over 

30,000 sick persons are annually treated by the medical represenl3atives 
of the Mission. With the assistance of the British and Foreign and of 
the American Bible Society, circulation of the Scriptures is vigorously 
carried on ; and the number of Christian publications sold in the year 
increased steadily from 620 in 1892 to over 4,000 in 1905. Tours by 
the missionaries to all places within reach of their headquarters are a 
special feature in the methods of the Arabian Mission. It is admitted 
that baptisms of native converts have not been numerous ; but a number 
of persons who have come in contact with the missionaries have 
confessed to the truth of Christianity and are reported to be living a 
Christian life, and the way is thus being prepared for future generations 
of workers. 

PolibioaL Political complications arising out of the work of the Arabian 

Arabian singularly few, — a happy circumstance which must 

Mission. attributed chiefly to the discretion of the missionaries themselves, — 

and none have been serious. Some slight difliqulties occurred in 
Bahrain after 1899, which are noticed in the history of that princi- 
pality ; but they were easily surmounted, and they have not recurred. 
The relations of the missionaries with the British Political authorities 
have been uniformly friendly and even cordial ; and the support of the 
latter has not been withheld in any case in which it could properly be 
granted. The hostility of the Turkish Government ofiicials in 
Traq has been a cause of trouble; but otherwise, apart from the 
ordinary difficulties incident to a new enterprise, ‘‘ scarcely any personal 
opposition has been met with,” and the general opinion of the mission- 
aries themselves, based on several years^ experience, is that, ‘‘fora 
Muhammadan country, Eastern Arabia is peculiarly free from religious 
fanaticism.'*^ 


Missions and missionaries of the Church of England. 


The ^ Church A mission of the Church Missionary Society, as already mentioned, 
Missionary founded at Baghdad in 1880. It still exists ; and the number of Protes- 
Sooie y s Baghdad, for whom no other church than that of the Mission 
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exists, is now about 200. Much good work is done by the Society's mission at 
Hospital at Baghdad; in 1904 there were 17 beds and on the average 
about 12 iu'patients and 7 0 out-patients were daily under treatment, 
besides whom 1,076 persons were attended at their houses j those who 
could not afford to pay were treated gratis. The staff consisted of a doctor 
of the Society, a dispenser, two dressers, and two servants ; and a lady, 
who was a trained hospital nurse, was giving her services to the institu- 
tion. As the doctor, who received only a small salary from the 
Society, transferred all the fees which he earned to the Hospital, that 
institution, of which the expenditure was about £300 a year, actually 
cost nothing to the Society ; and the lady nurse^s services, it should be 
mentioned, were also given gratuitously. The work, however, was 
carried on under serious financial restrictions. 

After 4)0 years of missionary and religious work in India, the Frencli^s 
K-ight Rev. Thomas Valpy French, Bishop of Lahore, resigned his mission to 
bishopric to travel among Arabic-speaking peoples with a view to the 
propagation of Christianity among them. His attention was directed 
to Masqat by the appeal of Mr. Mackay of Uganda, to which we have 
already referred, and in 1891 he proceeded to Masqat, having met in 
the Red Sea, as a fellow-traveller, Mr. S. Zwemer of the Arabian 
Mission, whose ultimate destination was at that time still unsettled. It 
was Bishop Frenches intention to start a mission at Masqat on his own 
account, in the hope that it might be taken over afterwards by the 
Church Missionary Society. He arrived at Masqat in February 1891, 
began work in the town, and had made arrangements for a journey into 
the interior ; but, having received a sunstroke in travelling by boat 
from Masqat to Matrah, he died at the former place on the llth of May 
1891 at the age of 66 years. He was bmied in the European cemetery 
at Shaikh Jabir, a small cove adjoining Masqat town on the east, but 
separated from it by rocky hills and practically inaccessible otherwise 
than by sea. 

Bishop Frenches grave was visited in December 1900 by the 
Right Rev. G. A. Lefroy, Bishop of Lahore, by whom the Consecration 
Service was read at the Shaikh Jabir cemetery and also at another 
cemetery near the American mission house, then recently granted by the 
Sultan of "^Oman for the burial of native Christians ; but no English 
successor to the veteran pioneer has as yet made his appearance at Masqat. 

The members of the Arabian Mission, on their arrival at Basrah in Oiiher^ Bng- 
1891, found there a Dr. M. Eustace, who was engaged in dispensary i^®h missions 
work among the poor ; he co-operated cordially with them until his 
transfer to the hospital of the Church Mission Society at Quetta. In 
the allocation of missionary spheres among Christian bodies, the Makran 
and Persian coasts have fallen to the Church Missionary Society ; but 
the Society has not as yet found means to occupy these districts 
effectively. 
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APPENDIX J. 

THE TELEGRAPHS OF THE PERSIAN GULF IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS OF 
PERSIA AND TURKEY * 


Interest 
of Britain 
and Turkey 
in promoting 
telegraphic 
communica- 
tion in the 
Middle 
East. 


Dr. O’ 

Shaugbnes- 
sy’fi Bcheme. 


The 

Junction 

Company’s 

scheme, 

1866 . 


Origin of the Persian Gulf Telegraphs. 

The inception of the Persian Gulf Telegraphs, which formed from the 
first links in an intercontinental chain, was dictated not by local interests, 
but by broad considerations of national advantage. The Crimean war of 
1853-56 brought home to the Porte the slowness of communication 
between Constantinople and the outlying provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, while the Mutiny of 1857 taught the British Government a 
similar lesson in regard to India, and two of the principal Governments 
concerned were thus predisposed in favour of projects conducing to 
greater rapidity of communication between West and East. 

Perhaps the first practical scheme for establishing telegraphic communi- 
cation between Europe and Asia was that of Dr. (afterwards Sir W .) 
O'Shaughnessy, Superintendent of Electric Telegraphs in India, who 
proposed that a cable should be laid from Karachi to Masqat, Basidu, and 
finally Q-umah, a place at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
that it should be continued by means of a subfluvial line in the bed of the 
Tigris from Qurnah to Baghdad j and that the remaining distance from 
Baghdad to Scutari should be spanned by an ordinary land line. Dr. 
0‘^Shaughnessy also suggested that a branch line should be carried for 
some distance along the bottom of the Eujihrates, and thence, subter- 
raneously, across the desert to Suwaidlyah on the Syrian coast. 

A little later, in August 1856, the European and Indian Junction 
Telegraph Company applied to the Court of Directors of the East India 


* The principal authorities dealing specifically with the - subject of the Persian 
Gulf Telegraphs are the following : Col. Sir P. J. Goldsmid’s Telegraph and Travel, 
1874 ;Mr. J. Possmann's Official Eistory of the Persian Gulf Telegraph Calles, 
1889 ; Col. H. A. Mallock’s Report on the* Indo-European Telegraph Department, 
1890; Official Eistory of the Mekran Telegraph Line, 1896; Mr. J. A. 
Saldanha's Precis on Commerce and Communication in the Persian Ghlf 1906; and, 
finally, the annual reports on the working of the Indo-European Telegraph Department. 
The political records of the Government of India and the Administration Reports 
of the Persian Gulf Residency also contain much information ; and from these, and 
from the foregoing authorities, the present Appendix has been mainly compiled. 
The acknowledgments of the writer are also due to H. B. M.'s Legation in Persia, to 
the Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Telegraph Department (Mr. H. A. Kirk), 
to the Director-General of the Indian Telegraph Department (Sir S. Hutchinson), 
and to the Director of the Persian Gulf Section (Mr. H. Whitby-Smith) for further 
information and for revision of this App^dix. 
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Company for a financial guarantee on account of an ordinary land line of 
telegraph whicli they proposed to construct at a cost of about £200^000 
from Suwai(hyah, already mentioned^ to Qurnah. Some negotiations 
with the Turkish Government ensued, hut the Porte were averse from 
granting a concession to a commercial company; instead they gave assur- 
ances,— which they had neither the means nor the intention of fulfilling— 
that a line of the sort in question would be constructed by Turkey out 
of her own resources. 

Meanwhile work was in progress upon a rival route between Europe 
and India. In 1859, Egypt being already in telegraphic communication 
with Europe vtd Tripoli, Malta and Italy, a cable to India was laid by 
way of the Red Sea, which, starting from Suez, touched at Sawakin, 
Aden, Hallanlyah (an island of the KuriaMuria group) and Masqat, and 
finally reached India at Cape Monze (Ras Munazi) near Karachi. This 
enterprise was undertaken by the Red Sea and India Telegraph Company 
on a guarantee of 4^ per cent, from the British Government. The cable 
was opened on the 1st of November 1859; but the Sawakin- Aden section 
failed in February, and the Aden-Karachi section in May 1860 ; and the 
whole enterprise was abandoned. The failure of the cable was due to the 
insufficiency of the marine surveys by which its course was deternoined, 
to its having been too tightly laid, and to technical faults in construction, 
for the art of manufacturing and laying submarine cables was then still in 
its infancy. One consequence of this fiasco was to deter investors from 
the support of projects that involved sea cables of any considerable length; 
and a further result was to concentrate general attention, for a time, 
on land routes towards the Persian Gulf which might contribute towards 
establishing reliable communication with India. Extensive enquiries and 
surveys foUowed with a view to the establishment of a Persian Gulf line. 


Establishment of telegraphic communication between 
Europe and Baghdad, 1857-1861* 


In 1857 the Turkish Government, while maintaining their objections 
to the construction of telegraphs in Turkish Arabia by a foreign company, 
consented that the work should be carried out by officers of the British 
Government on the behalf and at the expense of the Porte ; but only 
upon a distinct understanding that the whole line in Turkish territory 
should, when completed, be placed under the management of the Ottoman 
Department of Telegraphs. In pursuance of this arrangement the servi- 
ces of Lieutenant-Colonel Biddulph, R.A., were lent to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment; in August 1858 work between Baghdad and Scutari was com- 
menced under his orders, and by October 1859 some 325 miles of the line 
had been completed. About this time ill-health and Turkish obstruction 
brought about Colonel Biddulph^s resignation ; but work on the line was 
continued by the remainder of the party, of whom a proportion were 
retired non-commissioned officers of the Royal Artillery. 


Inauguration 
and failure 
of the first 
lied Sea 
cable, 
1859-60. 


Anglo- 

Turkish 

Agreement, 
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16 ; 
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Anolo- 
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I860. 


Completion 
of the 
ConStanti- 
nople- 
Haghdsd 
line, 1861. 


Selection of 
a route 
between 
Baghdad 
and the 
Persian 
Gulf, 
1861-63. 


Negotiations were continued meanwhile at Constantinople with the 
object, on the part of the British Government, of ensuring the ultimate 
efficiency of the line as a means of communication between England and 
India. In September 1860 a draft Convention embodying the result of 
the discussions that had passed was prepared, but it was not signed ; and 
the position remained unregulated by any formal agreement until 1864?. 
In the draft Convention a wire for Indian traffic along the whole length 
of the Turkish line from a point on the Austrian frontier to a point on or 
near the Persian Gulf was conceded to the British Government, and the 
term of the whole arrangement was fixed at 50 years. A principal cause 
of the non-execution of the agreement was a difference of opinion which 
arose between the contracting powers in regard to the line between 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf: this the Porte contended should be 
subfluvial for the sake of security from damage by Arab tribes, while 
the British Government preferred an aerial line as being less expensive 
to construct and more easy to maintain. 

In the meantime construction of the northern section of the line, 
between Baghdad and Constantinople, had been steadily proceeding ; and 
by June 1861 through communication had been opened between the two 
cities. In the spring of 1861 Colonel A. B. Kemball, British Political 
Resident at Baghdad, marched from Constantinople to Baghdad, inspect- 
ing by the way the entire line of telegraph between those places ; and 
his report fully justified the adoption of the aerial system in this region. 


Extension of the line in Turkish Iraq from Baghdad to Eao 
and from Baghdad to Khanaqin, 1861-65, 


The work of connecting Baghdad with the Persian Gulf, which was the 
next step towards the establishment of direct communication between Eu- 
rope and India, was not immediately undertaken, as it was uncertain what 
route would be the best, below Baghdad, for a great intercontinental line to 
follow . At one time it was considered that a line through Turkish territory 
from Baghdad to the Gulf would be exposed to perpetual interruption by 
the Arabs through whose country it passed ; and the authorities were dis- 
posed, in case it should be decided to rely on a single route, to prefer one 
reaching the Gulf by means of a detour through Persia. Colonel Patrici? 
Stewart, however, whose views with reference to the scheme as a "whole 
will be described further on, regarded a direct line from Baghdad to the head 
of the Persian Gulf as an indispensable part of any general system and 
recommended that the political arrangements with the tribes in Turkish 
^Iraq should be made through British officers. It was ultimately resolved 
to construct a line connecting Baghdad with the head of the Gulf by 
way of Basrah, and it was arranged that this land line should meet a 
cable from India which it had been decided to lay in the Persian Gulf. 
In the spring of 1863 Colonel Kemball, by arrangement with Ntoiq 
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Pasha, the Turkish Wall, made a reconnaissance from Baghdad to 
Basrah, which resulted in a decision that the telegraph should run from 
Baghdad to Hillah, follow the left bank of the Euphrates from Hillah 
to Qurnah, and at Quruah cross to the right bank of the Shatt-a^Arab. 

A more convenient route could have been obtained by crossing and recros- 
sing the Euphrates at more than one point between Hillah and Qurnah ; 
but the Turkish officials were anxious to remove the line as far as 
possible out of the reach of the Arab tribes upon the right bank, and the 
route adopted was a concession to their fears. The total length of the 
line from Baghdad to Basrah was estimated at 313 miles. 

The Porte were unwilling that this Baghdad- Basrah line should be 
constructed by British agency and professed readiness to construct it 
themselves. Eventually the discussions resulted in an engagement, dated ^ 
the 20th October 1863, between Great Britain and Turkey, by which the gtructioc, 
Ottoman Government undertook to construct an amdal line at their own 20th October 
expense from Baghdad to Basrah and another from Baghdad to Khana- 1863. 
qin near the Persian frontier, while the Government of India on their 
part assumed the responsibility of carrying a submarine cable to Basrah 
or to some point near the mouth of the Shatt-al-"^ Arab to meet the 
Baghdad-Basrah land line. It was further agreed that the necessary 
materials and a skilled staff for the construction of the land line should 
be supplied by the Government of India, and that the ^ cost of the 
materials should be repaid by the Ottoman Government out of the 
Turkish share of the revenue from messages sent by either line from 
India to Europe, 'bhe Khanaqin line was not to be commenced until 
through communication by Basrah had been established, and certain 
principles were to be followed in the distribution of long-distance traffic 
between the two lines. Two of the clauses had for their object to 
expedite the completion of the Baghdad-Basrah line and of the sub- 
marine cable. 

A basis of operations having thus been arranged, construction was progress and 
begun at the Baghdad end in November 1863 ; and in the same month, completion 
on the arrival of Lieutenant Murdoch Smith and a detachment of Eoyal 
Engineers at Basrah together with the necessary stores, work commenced 
at the southern end also. The difficulties encountered proved, in spite 
of ccntrary anticipations, to be of a physical rather than of a 
political nature; and by the end of March 1864? the wire from Pao— 
the point finally selected for the landing of the cable, which was now 
rapidly approaching it — had reached Qurnah. Above this, in conse- 
quence of trouble between the Turks and various Arab tribes, chiefly the 
Mnntafik, there remained for some time a gap of 170 miles ; but on the 
a7th of January 1865 the two sections were successfully joined up in the 
neighbourhood of Qurnah, so linking Fao to Constantinople. The 
clause iu the Anglo-Turkish engagement of 1863 relating to the post- 
ponement of the Baghdad-Khanaqin line appears to have been dis- 
regarded, for we find that it was actually iu operation by the 13th 
October 1864, if not at an even earlier date. 

The sums advanced on this account aggregated £26,266, which amouufc was 

finally paid off by Turkey in 1875-76. 


161 i. 
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Anglo-Turkish Conveation for working the whole line, 
3rd September 1864. 


Junction of 
telegraph at 
5’ao. 


Conditions 
intended to 
secure 


Matters of 
account and 
representa* 
tion. 


In connection with the Turkish land lines it only remains to 
summarise a Telegraphic . Convention concluded between the British and 
Turkish Governments on the 3rd of September 1861, largely tlirough 
the exertions of Colonel P. Stewart at Constantinople. 

This document, which superseded the Agreement of 1863, provided 
for the construction and maintenance by the Indian and Ottoman 
Governments respectively, at their own expense, of (1) a submarine cable 
from British India to Pao, touching at Bushehr and (^) of land lines from 
Baghdad to connect with the cable at Pao and with the Persian telegraph 
system at Khanaqm. At Pao a joint Anglo-Turkish ofiBce was to be 
established under the general control of the Ottoman administration j; 
but the British section of the office was to be exempt from Turkish 
interference in internal matters. The British staff, the strength of 
which was not to exceed 60, were to inhabit the same building as the 
Turkish 3 but the space and apparatus allotted to the two were to 
remain entirely distinct, and telegrams for transmission were to be 
exchanged through a window. The general expenses of the station were 
to be divided equally between the two governments, and the British 
staff were to be paid by the British Government. 

To ensure punctuality in working, the Turkish Government was to 
establish a permanent service, e.d., a continuous night and day service, at 
Baghdad and Pao and at a majority of the stations on the line between 
Constantinople and Pao ; and a staff possessing a knowledge of the 
English language was to be appointed to these. An office devoted 
exclusively to the transmission of Indian messages was to be established 
at Constantinople and manned by employes thoroughly conversant with 
English. One wire between Constantinople and Pao was to be reserved 
for Indian traffic; and, in case of a breakdown, its place was to be 
temporarily taken by the other, subject to certain conditions. Messages 
to and from India might be forwarded indifferently by the Pao or the 
Khanaqm route. 

Tariff and methods of account were fixed by the Convention ; and 
the Indian Government were empowered to appoint a delegate to reside 
at Constantinople, the Turkish Government on its part being similarly 
entitled to a representative at the headquarters of the Indian Telegraphs, 
— a stipulation under which the Indo-European Telegraph Department 
now maintain an Agent at Constantinople, but of which the Porte have 
not taken advantage*. 


* From 1865 to 1869, when the traffic aoconnts with the Turkish Government 
were settled at Constantinople, the British telegraph repiesentathe there was a Com- 
missioner; but in 1870, the settlement of accounts having been transferred to 
London, an Agent was substituted for the Commissioner and the eat^hlishment 
at Constantinople otherwise reduced. 
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Construction of an alternative land line through Persia^ 1862-64. 


It is now necessary to revert to a period immediately preceding the Negotiationg 
extension of the Turkish line from Baghdad to the Gulf . The desira- with the 
bility of a double connection between the Persian Gulf cable and 
Baghdad had been foreseen ; and negotiations with the aim of providing * 

an auxiliary land line through Persia were set on foot in 1861, but at 
first remained unsuccessful. In May 186^, Colonel P. Stewart, already 
mentioned, who was now in charge of the whole Indo-European scheme 
in so far as it depended on the British Government, arrived at Tehran to 
assist in the discussions ; and, though nothing was settled during his 
visit to the Persian capital, which lasted only a month, a report by him 
gave clearness and force to the project of duplication. The most serious 
obstacle was the attitude of the Persian Government, who at one time 
appeared disposed to support the scheme, but early in 1862 began to 
vacillate and to exhibit, probably under Russian influence, a prefeience 
for a line to run from Tehran to B/asht and be connected with the tele- 
graphic system of European Russia. The British Legation at Tehran 
did not however relax their efforts ; and in December 1862, Mr. Eastwick 
was successful in obtaining a draft convention which provided for the 
construction of a line from Bushehr vtd Tehran to Kbanaqin on the 
Turkish frontier. 

The arrangement thus reached was embodied in a formal engagement, Anglo- 
which was accepted by the British Government on the 6th of February Persian 
1863. The chief provisions of this document were that the line in 
question should be constructed without delay by the British on behalf 
of the Persian Government ; that the British Government should be management, 
entitled to make use of the line through the Persian Telegraph officers fitii Febrnary 
on payment of the ordinary rates ; that the materials required to he 1868. 
imported should be supplied by the British to the Persian Government 
at reasonable prices ; that the new line should be placed under the superin- 
tendence of a British Engineer officer to be paid by the British Govern- 
ment ; and that the Persian authorities should assist in the work of 
construction by supplying such materials as were locally available. The 
engagement also included certain stipulations of which the object was to 
give the Persian Government a voice in matters of expenditure and 
account. The materials purchased in England were to be paid for by 
the Persian Government within a period of 5 years, reckoned from the 
date of delivery at the Persian frontier, by annual instalments. 

Preparations were immediately made for the despatch from England Field ^ 
of the stores to be imported, and for the collection in Persia of the 
materials locally obtainable, chiefly timber. The distance fron Khanaqin 
by Tehran to Bushehr was estimated at 1,102 miles and materials were 
in the first instance provided for a single line 1,200 miles in length. 

The operations were placed in charge of Lieutenant Ohampain, R.E., 
assisted by a staff of civilian experts and of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers ; Lieutenant Ohampain received 
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the local ranic of Major^ and his headquarters were fixed at Tehran, 
where he arrived on the 20th of October 1863. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber he reached Bushehr to meet a construction party sent from England ; 
and shortly afterwards work was commenced in five sections, two of 
which lay between Tehran and Khanaqm and three between Tehran and 
Bushehr. Extraordinary difficulties, due to the apathy and in some 
places to the opposition of the local Persian authorities, were experienced 
in obtaining labour and local materials; and Major Champain was 
driven to take the extreme step of authorising his principal subordinates 
to make payments out of their own funds for necessary labour and stores 
In supplying which the Persian officials had made default. But the 
ardour and determination of the British constructors were such as to 
surmount all obstacles, and on the 26th of September 1864 the whole 
line stood completed between Bushehr and Khanaqm. It was not 
however opened for traffic until April 1865. 

The troubles, however, with which the new telegraph had to 
contend, were as yet by no means at an end. 

Obstacles In particulai* the junction of the Persian and Turkish systems in 

arising from neighbourhood of Khanaqm was attended by serious embarrassment. 

Parian Ottoman Government had regarded with no friendly 

jealousy, l^be participation of Persia in the great Indo-European telegraph 

1864-65. undertaking and its advantages ; but to outward seeming the Turkish 

objections had been overcome when the Anglo-Turkish engagement of 
October 1868 was signed, providing for the construction of the 
Baghdad-Khanaqin line and for the distribution of through traffic 
between it and the Baghdad-Basrah line. Persia too, as we have seen, 
inclined to a scheme for separate communication with Europe by 
way of Russia ; but, in adhering to the engagement of February 1868, 
she had apparently abandoned her opposition to the rival project. Both 
powers, moreover, by means of a Turko-Persian treaty dated the 28tli 
of November 1863, had agreed to the execution of the Khanaqin scheme, 
with or without modification, and had amicably regulated a number 
of the details connected with it. When however the junction at 
Khanaqin became an all but accomplished fact, both states, and specially 
Persia, evinced a disposition to withdraw from their engagements ; and 
the difficulty was accentuated by a dispute which arose as to the 
ownership of the country, and consequently as to the control of the 
telegraph line, between Khanaqm in Turkish ^Iraq and QaTeh-i-Sabz 
in Persia. Discussions between Mirza Husain Khan, Persian Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Porte, who happened to be passing through 
Baghdad, and Namiq Pasha, Wali of Baghdad, resulted in a temporary 
settlement of the question, aud a junction was eSected in October 1864 
at the point agreed on between these two authorities ; shortly after- 
wards, however, the Governor of Kirmanshah, under orders from 
Tehran, again destroyed communication by causing the line to be cut 
at ih.Q point of junction. At length Colonel Kemball, the British 
Resident at Baghdad, suggested a happy solution of the frontie? 
difficulty ; it consisted in the use, within the limits of the disputed 
tract, of alternate iron and wooden poles, the former of the pattern 
employed in Turkish ^Iraq and the latter of the type identified with 
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the Persian telegraphs. By the end of January 1865 direct eommuni' 
cation had been established between Tehran and Baghdad ; but the 
Turkish operators at first refused to receive messages coming from the 
Persian side. 

On the Tehran-Bushehr section the working of the new line was 
for some months obstructed^ and at one time altogether prevented; by 
the opposition of Persian officialdom. The Persian Minister of Public 
Works at Tehran caused an instrument at Shiraz which v'-as under 
the control of British operators to be disconnected in order to prevent 
their holding communication with Bushehi'; and on a protest being 
made by Major Champain, the British Director; against the issue of 
such orders without any reference to himself; the wire between Shiraz 
and Bushehr was actually cut under the orders of the Minister; and at 
Isfahan the Persian authorities attempted to take forcible possession 
of the apparatus in charge of the British employ^ at that place. 
The Director thereupon ordered the removal of the instruments from 
Shiraz and Isfahan; caused those at Tehran to be disconnected; and 
referred the whole dispute for diplomatic settlement. The result was 
satisfactory. The Persian Government apologised for the action of 
their officials at Isfahan; and agreed that; while the Persian Minister 
of Public Works should continue to be regarded as the head of all 
telegraphs in Persia; he should issue no instructions aSectingj the 
Tehran-Bushehr and Tehran-Khanaqin lines without the cognisance 
and consent of the British Director. It was arranged that from the 
date of resumption of communication with India the control of the 
telegraph offices and the working of the lines should remain in the 
hands of the British staff for a period of 5 months; on the expiration 
of which it should be transferred to the Persian staff; only one British 
Engineer officer and two assistants being thereafter retained at Tehran, 
in a consultative capacity, for a further period of 1 0 months. 

The political difficulties were thus finally removed; but it was 
now found that, in the interval during which communication between 
Shiraz and Bushehr had been suspended, very serious damage had been 
done to that section of the line by villagers and travellers, and by the 
Iliyat (or nomadic Persian tribes) in migrating from their summer 
seats in the hills to their winter quarters near the coast. Over a space 
of 20 miles between Shiraz and the Kutal-i-Dukhtar the line had been 
almost totally destroyed; many of the poles had been removed 
and used for firewood; the wire itself had been cut into pieces or thrown 
down ; and out of 600 consecutive insulators only 20 remained intact. 
Part of the damage was attributed to the misbehaviour and bad example 
of a Kashkai chief named 'Ali Khan Baig, who himself broke an 
insulator by a shot from his gun. The Persian Government, whoso 
misunderstanding with the British telegraph officials had by this time 
been adjusted, ordered the condign punishment of the ofEenders ; and 
the measures taken resulted in the aiTest of ^Ali Khan Baig, who was 
kept in durance for two months and was not released until he 
had disgorged 1,000 Tumans by way of fine and 1,500 Tumans more 
in bribes to the persons employed for his punishment. Before this 
salutary example had been made, however, the amount of damag^e done 
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to the line had been nearly doubled, and the Shaikh of Chah Kutah 
had destroyed, or permitted to be destroyed, some 15 miles of the line — 
the mischief in this case extending to a point only 5 miles from the town 
of B^hehr. The work of repairing the damaged line was arduous, as 
the country was rugged and some of the spans were very long ; but 
communication between Shiraz and Bushehr was restored by the middle 
of March 1865, after the interruption — due at first to the interference 
of the Persian Government and subsequently to the mischief done by 
the nomads — had lasted for five months. The Shah was now thoroughly 
interested in the success of the telegraph, and on the 21st of January 
1865 he had personally visited the telegraph oflBce at Tehran, where 
he remained for two hours conversing over the wires with the 
Governors of Shiraz, Isfahan, Kirmanshah, Hamadan, Kashan and 
Qum ; he expressed himself as pleased with the arrangements made 
and impatient to be able to communicate with Europe and India. 

The Tehran-Bushehr line however continues, even at the present day, 
to suffer in an extraordinary degree from wilful damage ; and in the year 
1904-05 no less than 536 cases of wanton mischief were reported. 


Connection of the Turkish and Persian lines with the Indian 
system by way of the Gulf, 1863-68. 


ThiB Rev. Mr. 
Badger’s 
scheme, 
1860-61. 


Colonel 

Stewart’s 

schema 

1862. 


The history of the principal and most striking section of the great 
Indo-European line of telegraph yet remains to be traced. Without 
it the Turkish and Persian sections would have remained mere 
provincial telegraphs, without general importance, and its construction 
was a necessary part of the Indo-European programme; but its 
commencement was postponed until the actual progress of the land 
lines in Turkey and Persia and the removal of political obstacles had 
reached a point such as to make ultimate success appear certain. The 
work in the Persian GnV^ was one of great magnitude, but the 
difficulties to be overcome were here almost exclusively of a material 
and mechanical nature. 

In 1861 the mode of connecting the Turkish line to Europe — when 
it should have been finished — ^with the Indian telegraphic system was 
abeady under consideration. Under instructions from Government a 
scheme for an aerial line from Karachi to Basrah had been propounded 
in 1860 by that versatile scholar, the Rev. G. P. Badger ; and when 
his project was referred for opinion to the Commissioner in Sind and 
to the British political representatives at Kalat, Masqat and Bushehr 
three out of those four authorities pronounced in favour of its adoption. 
In 1861 Mr. Badger was deputed to enquire into the political status 
of Makrau ; but in th® end his scheme was found to involve great 
political difficulties and was therefore set aside. 

In 1862 the general conduct and control of the Indo-European 
telegraph operations were entrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick 
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Stewart; an officer of the Bengal Engineers, at the time only thirty 
years of age, who thus became the first Director-in-Chief of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department. The nebulous alternatives which he 
found under consideration were by him rapidly brought to a focus, 
A scheme which had found favour with a committee appointed to 
examine it, for establishing communication through the Gulf by means 
of a series of short submarine cables laid from island to island, did not 
commend itself to Colonel Stewarfc. He had no difficulty in deciding 
that from Karachi to some point in Makran communication should in 
the first instance be established by land line ; but the choice between a 
land line and a submarine cable in the section between Makran and the 
head of the Gulf presented greater difficulties, largely on account of the 
risk inseparable from cables at the stage which the science of submarine 
telegraphy had then reached. From the first Colonel Stewart recognised 
and emphasized the desirability of duplicating the entire Indo-European 
system as a safeguard against interruptions. His final recommendations 
made to the Secretary of State for India were in favour of erecting a land 
line from Karachi to Gwadar or some point further westward in Makran, 
and of laying a cable thence to Fao, which he had selected as a more 
suitable landing place than Kuwait, the point originally proposed. 
Colonel Stewart added a recommendation that the section between 
Karachi and Gwadar should be duplicated from the commencement by 
means of a submarine cable. 


Colonel Stewart^s proposals having been approved, the construction Construction 
of the Karachi-Gwadar land line was taken in hand, under political of the 
arrangements concluded in 1861 -62» with the Khan of Kalat, the Jam Karachi^ 
of Las Bailah, and the chiefs of Pasni and Kaij by Major P. Goldsmid, 20^2^83 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind, which had been confirmed by the ‘ 

Government of India. Despite great physical and climatic difficulties 
this section, begun before the end of 1862, was completed in May 1863 
Under the direction of Mr. H. I. Walton, in the form of a single- wire line. 

The construction parties aggregated 25 Europeans and about 600 natives • 
and water for man and beast was so scarce that ablutions had sometimes 
to be prohibited, and guards with drawn swords posted even over dirty 
pools. 


In 1863 preparations were made for laying the cable from Gwadar to 
Fao. The sea route from Gwadar to Jashk had been exhaustively 
surveyed by Lieutenant Stiffe, I.N., under the orders of the 
Government of India in the years preceding 1863 j and at the beginning 
of 1868 the bottoms from Jashk to Fao, and especially the marine 
approach to Fao, were surveyed by Lieutenant Stifie in the steamer 
J ohnston Castle with reference to their suitability for the reception 
of the cable. The cable itself, 1250 knots in length, was despatched 
from England in October 1863 in the sailing-ships Marian Moore,^^ 
Kirkham,''^ Tweed,^^ Assaye and Cospatrick,^^ while about 85 
miles of shore-end pieces, more heavily made than the deep-sea sections, 
were brought by the Amberwitch,^^ a small steamer which was to be 
retained permanently in the Gulf for the telegraphic service. 
Colonel Stewart, accompanied by Sir C, Bright, the celebrated electrical 
engineer, by Major Goldsmid and by Dr. Esselbaoh— the last in the 
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the Gulf 
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Gwadar to 
Maqlab, 
Febraary 
1864. 


Delay at 
Maqiab, 
February- 
March 1864. 


capacity o£ Chief Electrician^ left Karachi on the 27th of January 
1864^ on the steamer ''Coromandel'^ of the Bombay Marine, which had 
been placed at his disposal. 

On the ^th of February, a shore-end having been landed at Gwadar, 
active operations commenced ; the cable was payed out at the rate of 
5 miles an hour from the " Kirkham," towed by the steamer "Zenobia 
and piloted by the " Coromandel " ; at Ras Maidani the Kirkham's " 
load of cable was exhausted and her place was taken by the Marian 
Moore.'' Jashk was reached on the 8th of February. 

The expedition then crossed the Gulf of 'Oman and entered 
Ghubbat Ghazirah or Malcolm Inlet, where a shore-end was landed on 
the* 9th of February upon the isthmus of Maqiab, and communication 
with Jashk was established ; it had originally been intended to locate the 
station between Gwadar and Bushehr on the island of Larak ; but a site 
in the neighbourhood of Maqiab had appeared preferable to Colonel 
Stewart; probably as giving a shorter and more direct line. Thus was 
completed the first section of the work, which so far had proceeded 
without a hitch. 

At this stage a month's delay intervened, due to political difficulties 
with the uncouth Dhahuriyin of the villages adjoining Maqiab. Colonel 
Disbrowe, Political Agent at Masqat, had visited the Malcolm and 
Elphinstone Inlets in January 1864 and had spent a fortnight in making 
a reconnaissance of the country and in opening relations with the 
tribesmen. On the arrival, however, of the telegraph party, it was 
found that no honest work could be got from the local Arabs at fair 
rates ; their cupidity was intolerable ; and disorderly scenes occurred 
between the inhabitants of rival villages, especially of Maqaqah and Film, 
who were competitors for employment. On the 15th of February Colonel 
Disbrowe joined Colonel Stewart at Maqiab, and, after some days spent 
in fruitless negotiations with the Dhahuriyin, the two officers proceeded 
to Masqat to invoke the good offices of the Sultan of 'Oman. There was 
some uncertainty as to the jurisdiction in which the district concerned 
was situated, for some of the natives, repudiating the authority of the 
Sultan, professed to be subjects of the Shaikh of Sharjah, while others 
claimed absolute independence. 

After a week's absence Colonel Stewart and Colonel Disbrowe 
returned from Masqat on the " Coromandel." The Sultan had asserted 
his claim to Maqiab and the adjoining country in unequivocal terms, and 
had furnished the telegraph party with authority to continue their opera- 
tions and to deal with the tribesmen in his name ; but he gave no 
material assistance, and the British officers had still to rely chiefly 
on their own prestige and tact for the conclusion of a working arrange- 
ment. Meanwhile, however, the Dhahuriyin had grown more accustomed 
to the presence of the construction party, and various preliminary 
difficulties had gradually settled themselves. 

A land line was now carried across the narrow Maqiab isthmus 
dividing the head of Malcolm Inlet from that of Khor-ash-Sham or 
Elphinstone Inlet, on which neck of land, had the conduct of the 


* Or, perhaps, one the 13th. 
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Dlahuriyin been more satisfactory^ the telegraph station also would have 
been erected. A section of cable continued the telegraph from the west 
shore of the isthmus to a small unnamed island in Elphiustone Inlet, 
selected for the sake of a security which the mainland did not aSord 
and thenceforth known as Telegraph Islet.'’^ 

Telegraph rights were conceded to the British Government by the 
Sultan of 'Oman in two treaties, the first dated 17th November 1861 
and the second 19th January 1865 ; they related not only to his posses- 
sions proper in Arabia and Makran, but also to territories which he 
then held on lease from the Persian Government. In the former of these 
treaties the sovereign rights of the Sultan of Masqat over territory 
traversed by the telegraph were expressly reserved. As the title of 
Masqat to the isthmus of Maqlab and its neighbourhood was not 
undisputed, an Agreement for the protection of the telegraph “in or 
near their territories was obtained also fi*om the Shaikhs of Trucial 
^Oman. 

On the l&th of March the steamer “ Zenobia'^ brought the “ Tweed^' 
with a heavy cargo of cable into Elphinstone Inlet; and on the 18th, 
after the “ Tweed^s cable had been connected with the instruments on 
Telegraph Islet, a start was made for Bushehr, the steamer “Coromandel” 
accompanying. 

On the morning of the 19fch the ships were abreast of Tunb Island, 
which lay about 4 miles to the south of them ; a slight detour had been 
made to avoid a place where the soundings were known to be irregular. 
At this point the “ Coromandel was detached to pick up the cable ship 
“Assaye,” then anchored off Lingeh, as a portion of her cable was 
required to complete the distance to Bushehr, and a messenger was sent 
in a native boat to summon the towing-steamer “ Semiramis ” from 
Basidu, where she was then coaling. Shatvar islet was passed on the 
forenoon of the 20th; and on the evening of 21st the vessels had 
reached a point 85 miles south of Bushehr. The following day was 
spent in transferring staff and apparatus from the “ Tweed,” whose 
cable was now expended, to the “ Assaye ; ” and in the early morning 
of the 23rd progress was resumed, the time of departure being so 
arranged as to ensure arrival off Bushehr by daylight. An anchorage 
3 miles off Rishehr was reached at 9 a.m. on the 28rd, where, with the 
able assistance of Colonel Pelly, Resident in the Persian Gulf, the 
political and other arrangements on shore were completed during the 
time occupied in landing the cable ; the special steamer “Amberwitch” 
conveyed the shore-end of the, cable from the anchorage to within 
quarter of a mile of the beach. On the evening of the 24th of March 
communication was opened between Rishehr and India. 

As fair weather prevailed and its duration was uncertain, no time 
was lost, after reaching Bushehr, in undertaking the continuation to 
Eao. On the 25th of March 1864, one end of the cable remaining on 
board the “ Assaye ” was landed at Rishehr with the assistance of the 
“ Amberwitch,” while the steamer “ Victoria” proceeded direct to the 
neighbourhood of Fao carrying Lieutenant Stiffe, I N., who, as abeady 
mentioned, had made a special survey of the waters there about a year 
previously. It would have been a simple matter to carry the cable 
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over the bar of the Shatt-al-^^Arab and so up the river to Pao ; but the 
shallowness of the water on the bar would have exposed it to the risk of 
injury from passing vessels and from the anchors of native crafty and it 
was accordingly determined to deflect it for a short distance up Khor 
'Abdullah and to carry it thence over or through the great mud flats -to- 
Pao. 

This proved to be the most difficult operation in the whole work of 
laying the cable. The Assaye/^ which had left Rishehr on the af- 
ternoon of the 26th Marchj arrived soon after dawn on the following 
day at the entrance of Khor ^Abdullah and was towed up that inlet 
paying out her cable in a depth of water considerably greater than would 
have been obtained had the Shatt-al-‘'Arab route been adopted; On the 
evening of the 27th the vessels anchored^ in 5 fathoms^ at a point in 
Khor ^Abdullah due south of Pao. Daylight revealed terra firma at a 
distance of some 10 miles to the northward, and subsequent observations 
showed that 3 or 4 miles of the intervening belt consisted of level, 
semi-liquid mud to which a further extent of 1-| or 2 miles was added 
at low water, while ofl the foreshore the water was so shallow that not 
even small boats could approach, in any state of the tide, within half a 
mile of the uncovered portion. At the first arrival of the vessels the 
weather was favourable, but before the operations were completed a 
strong south-east wind arose, which drove the sea inland for a consider- 
able distance over the flats and greatly increased the difficulty of the 
landing operations. On the 28th of March Colonel Stewart, Sir 
C. Bright and Colonel Goldsmid left Khor ''Abdullah in the Victoria 
and, crossing the bar of the Shatt-al-'Arab, entered the river and steam- 
ed up to Pao where the R.I.M.S. Comet, with Mr. Consul 
Johnstone from Basrah on board, was found at anchor. 

After an inspection of the ground between Pao and Khor 'Abdullah 
it was decided to dig a trench 2| feet deep from Pao for upwards of 8| 
miles to the landing place on Khor ^Abdullah and to lay the cable in it. 
Por this purpose the requisite amount of cable was cut into lengths and 
brought ashore from the Comet at a place on the bank of 
the Shatt-al-'Arab, a mile to the south of Pao, whence it was dragged 
by dint of great exertions to the trench that had been prepared. The 
labourers were Arabs from both sides of the Shatt-al-' Arab, a wild 
and somewhat unmanageable crew, but under Colonel Goldsmid'^s 
skilful guidance this portion of the work was completed in ten 
days between the 30th of March and the 8th of April, the number 
of the workmen increasing from about 200 at the commencement of 
operations to over 850 upon the last day. On the 5th of April a 
cable was brought ashore from the Amberwitch,'" lying as close in- 
shore as she could in Khor 'Abdullah, was carried as far as possible land- 
wards in small boats, and was stretched by manual labour over the re^ 
mainder of the distance. The Amberwitch " then steamed off, paying 
out. the rest of the cable as she went, to the spot where the end of the 
cable from Bushehr had been dropped by the Assaye ; " and the two 
were spliced together. 

A fault which occurred between Khor 'Abdullah and Bushehr on the 
29th of March had been located on the 1st and remedied on the 2nd of 
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April; and so^ on the 8tli of April 1864; commnnicatioa was opened 
between Fao and India. The gapS; however; which existed in the alter- 
native Turkish and Persian lines in the neighbourhood of Qurnah and 
Khanaqin respectively; still prevented direct communication between 
India and Europe. 

A cable supplementary to the land line between Gwadar and Karachi 
was successfully laid under the superintendence of Mr. Webb; between 
the 28th of April and the 15th of May 1864; from Gwadar to Cape 
Monze (Ras Munazi); whence a land line; ^4 miles in length, had been 
constructed to KaracH. The cable ships employed on this duty were 
the “ Assaye and Cospatriek^^ assisted by the steamers Zenobia^^ 
“ Amberwitch ” and “ Sind.^' Here we may add that in November 
1864; the cable having been chafed through in rocky ground off Cape 
Monze, the land line was abolished and the cable was carried direct to 
Manorah , whence it was prolonged by a short land line to the Karachi 
otBce ; and that finally, in June 1866, this short line was replaced by a 
harbour cable. 

The Gulf cable of 1864 was probably one of the best ever manufac- 
tured ; its guttapercha was found to be in excellent preservation after 
20 years of submersion. Interruptions have been due for the most part 
to friction on bad ground, to decay of the iron guards, to the attacks of 
teredos, to stabs of sword-fish and to the bites of other fish, and one was 
occasioned by the struggles of a whale which became entangled in the 
cable between Gwadar and Karachi and was drowned. The total cost 
of this cable was £411,751 or about £858 per nautical mile. 


Completion of tie Indo-European system of telegraphs, 1864-65. 

After finishing his work in the Gulf, Colonel Stewart visited 
Baghdad in hopes of accelerating the completion of the land line between 
Basrah and Baghdad, which, as before related, was delayed by political 
complications ; but his visit had no immediate result. Colonel Stewart 
returned to India from Baghdad in April 1864, and soon afterwards 
left Bombay for Constantinople, where he arrived in July. He was 
joined there in August by Colonel F. Goldsmid, already mentioned, who 
had come from the Persian Gulf by way of Turkish ’Ir^ and Asia 
Minor, inspecting the Turkish land line by the way. Colonel Stewart 
remained at Constantinople, engaged in promoting the interests of the 
Indo-European telegraph, until the end of the year, when he was taken 
seriously ill. He passed away on the 16th of January 1865 at the 
early age of 32, worn out by the mental and physical strain of the pre- 
ceding two years and by the effects of numerous illnesses and accidents. 
Colonel Stewart was an oflBcer who commanded in the highest degree 
the confidence of his superiors and affectionate loyalty of his 
subordinates. 

On the 27th of January 1865, or less than a fortnight after Colonel 
Stewarts death, the Indo-European line was completed and a message 
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was successfully despatched from the point of final junction^ near 
Qurnah; to England on the one side and to India on the other. In the 
course of the next month a few telegrams struggled through from India 
to England, one of which was sent by the Duke of Brabant, then 
travelling in the East ; but the line was handicapped by the inefEciency of 
the staff on the Turkish and Persian sections ; and the wretched state of 
telegraphic communication between Constantinople and the rest of 
Europe was an additional bar to successful working. At this time a 
message ordinarily took not less than 5 days to reach London from 
Calcutta. Colonel Stewart, when overtaken by illness, was engaged in 
impressing upon the Ottoman Government the necessity of a double 
wire for the Indo-European service across the Turkish dominions, and 
of an improvement of the stafi employed upon the Turkish sections of the 
line. 

On Colonel Stewart^s demise Major Champain, British Director 
of Telegraphs in Persia, succeeded temporarily to the headship of the 
Indo-European telegraphs; and xVlajor Champain’s place at Tehran was 
taken by Captain Murdoch Smith. Major Champain proceeded to 
Europe via Baghdad and Constantinople and reached London on the 
20th of April. A month later Colonel Goldsmid was summoned to 
England from Constantinople, where he had been employed on telegra- 
phic business for a consideral)leperiodbeginnin^^ before Colonel Stewart^s 
death, and was permanently appointed to the ^^Chief Direction of the 
Government Indo-Em’opean Telegraphs^’ in succession to Colonel 
Stewart, Major Champain thenceforward holding the post of A ssistant 
Director-in-Chief and being in charge of the current duties during 
Colonel Goldsmid’s frequent absences from London. 


Colonel 
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Anglo-Persian Telegraph Convention of 1865 and doubling of 
the Bushehr-Tehran-Khanaqin wire. 
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The first incident of Colonel Goldsmid^s Directorship-in-Chief was 
his mission to Persia to assist in negotiating a regular Telegraph Con- 
vention. On the one hand, the agreements which governed the situa- 
tion in Persia were of a merely provisional nature, and the Persian 
Government were displaying some impatience to do away with British 
agency and control and to assume charge of the entire arrangements ; on 
the other, in view of the imsatisfactory working of the Turkish tele- 
graphs, there was a prospect that part at least of the through traflSc might 
be diverted to the Peiso-Kussian systems which were now connected at 
Jnlfah; and for both of these reasons it was imperative that the 
telegraphic rights of Britain in Persia should he placed on a clearer 
and more permanent basis. 

Colonel Goldsmid reached Tehian on the 1st of August 1865, and, 
during his stay of four months there, a satisfactory Convention was con- 
cluded, which was signed on the 28rd November 1865. 

This Convention provided for the addition of a second wire on the 
line connecting Bushehr andKhanaqin vid Tehran upon terms, as regarded 
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the supply of imported materials and technical assistance^ similar to 
those contained in the agreement of 1863. The new wire was to bo 
reserved exclusively for international messages sent in European 
languages^ and^ should the amount of through traffic at any time exceed 
its capacity of transmission^ the old wire - ordinarily to be used for the 
internal service of Persia — might be requisitioned to supplement it. 

The employment of a British Telegraph Officer with a staff of not 
more than 50 members^ exclusive of families, was sanctioned for the pur- 
pose of opening communication by the new wire and of instnicting 
Persian signallers in telegraphy. A Persian official was to be nominal 
head of the new, as well as of the older line ; but the authority of the 
British officer in executive charge was carefully safeguarded in all essential 
particulars. 

The line was divided for purposes of protection into six sections, each 
of which was to be placed in charge of a Yavar with horsemen under his 
orders ; the Yavar was to comply so far as practicable with the suggestions 
of the British Telegraph Officer. * 

Rules were prescribed for the keeping and adjustment of the accounts ; 
a tariff of rates was fixed ; and it was agreed that, should the receipts in 
any year exceed the sum of 30,000 Tumans, the sui’plus should be handed 
over to the British (Government as a contribution to the cost of the 
establishment paid by them. The working of the line should he governed 
by the Paris Telegraph Convention of 1365; except in so far as the 
regulations thereby established might conflict with the customs of Persia, 
or with the terms of the Convention itself. 

Finally the Convention was to remain in force for 6 years only from 
the date on which a telegram was first despatched by the new wire ; and 
it might be terminated even earlier, on its being proved to the satisfaction 
of the Persian chief of Telegraphs and the British Telegraph Officer, that 
the Persian staff had become thoroughly proficient in their duties. On the 
termination of the Convention the new line was to be made over in toto 
to the Persian Government. 

The hopes of the British Government, who had aimed at acquiring the 
Persian sections of the Indo-European line by purchase, were thus dis- 
appointed ; but for immediate and practical purposes something had been 
gained. 

On the 2nd of September 1866 the Hastings carrying the material 
for the erection of the second wire arrived at Bushehr, and operations were 
started at once ; but, in consequence of the physical and still more of the 
administrative obstacles by which it was retarded, the work was not 
finished until the summer of 1867. An instructive commentary upon 
the expressed desire of the Persian Government to ' keep the entire 
undertaking in their own hands was furnished by the fact that, in the 
end, the entire current expenses were defrayed by Her Majesty^s 
Government in the first instance; the amount thus expended being 


* This system may have been tried under the Convention, but it no longer exists. 
The wires are now (1905) looked after by mounted and unmounted Ghulams, who are 
specially trained to telegraph work and are altogether under the orders of the British 
staff. 
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recognised as a dett by the Persian Government to be paid in instal- 
ments or otherwise from the receipts of the international traffic 


Duplication of the Indo-European line between Gwadar and 
Bushehr by means of a land line and a cable, 1865-69. 


The operation of doubling the means of communication between 
Gwadar and Bushehr— the only portion of the line under British con- 
trol which now remained single— was retarded by political difficulties 
and attended by an extraordinary series of natural mishaps. Attention 
had been drawn to the unreliability of a single line by a temporary inter- 
ruption of the Gulf Cable in 1865 ; and the necessity of a second cable in 
order to cope with the increasing traffic had also been felt. It was more- 
over indispensable to prepare for the additional strain about to be thrown 
on the Persian Gulf lines by the completion of the Indo-European Com- 
pany’s line, to which we shall presently refer. 

The question of duplication £rst arose at Tehran during the progress 
of the negotiations which resulted in the Convention of 1865 ; and Colonel 
Goldsmid, in leaving the Persian capital for Bombay at the end of the 
year, Ranged to travel by land as far as Gwadar and to make a tele- 
graphic reconnaissance of the country on his way. He was accompanied 
on this journey by Major Murdoch Smith, who had now permanently 
Buceeded Major Champain as Director of the Indo-European telegraphs 
in Persia. The two officers journeyed together as far as Kirman, where 
they separated to meet a^in at Chahbar, Colonel Goldsmid taking a 
route by Bampur, and Major Murdoch Smith one by Bandar ’Abbas. 
No insuperable obstacle to the construction of a telegraph line between 
Gwadar and Isfahan by either of these routes was found to exist ; but it 
was suggested that a route preferable to either might be found by way of 
Ban^r ’AbbSs and Shiraz. No one of these alternatives, however, was 
destined to be carried into execution ; and, in the end, the object in 
view was attained by a different means. 

To assist in the conclusion of a fresh Convention for a telegraph 
between Gwadar and some point on the Bushehr-Tehran line. Colonel 
Gol^id, who had meanwhile returned to England by way of India, was 
again deputed to Tehran and arrived there in february 1867. No agree- 
ment with the Pa’sian Government was reached during his stay at 
Tehran ; but the negotiations continued after his departure for India and 
thence for England ; and eventually, on the 2nd of April 1868, a Con- 
vention binding the parties for a period of 20 years was signed on be- 
half of Britain and Persia. It provided for the construction and 
efficient working by the British Government of a land line from Gwadai- 
to a point between Gwadar and Bandar ’Abbas, for the lending by the 
Persian Government of their good offices and authority in support of the 
enterpnse, and for the annual payment of a stun of 8,000 Tumans by 
the Bntash to the Persian Government on account of the facilities granted 
b^ the latter within Persian territory. It was decided to utilize the 
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concession thus obtained by constructing a land line from Gwadar to 
Jashk which should be continued by a new cable from Jashk to Bushehr. 

The cable required was ordered from England^ but delay occmTed in 
manufacturing and despatching itj and the Calcutta and Tweed/^ 
on which it was shipped^ were not ready to sail until January 1869. On 
the 8th of February 1869 the Calcutta came into collision with a 
Russian barque ofi the Lizard and was so severely damaged that she was 
abandoned by her crew and was brought back to Plymouth in a sinking 
cond-ition. The Tweed was delayed while the Calcutta was under 
repair, and the two vessels did not reach Bombay until the ^Ist of Sep- 
tember 1869. Meanwhile the Peninsular and Oriental Company's stea- 
mer Carnatic/^ carrying the members of the cable-laying staff, was 
totally wrecked in the Red Sea ; and, though the party escaped with 
their lives, one of their number, Mr. Latimer Clark, met with a severe 
injury and all their instruments and papers were lost. A start was finally 
made from Bombay on the 19th of October 1869, the Tweed being 
towed by the British India Company's steamer Dacca, and the 
Calcutta by the Bombay Marine steamer Earl Canning.^^ The 
expedition was headed by Major Champain, Assistant Director-in- 
Chief, who was accompanied by Lieutenant Stiffe and Mr.^ Latimer Clark. 
On the 27th of October one end of the Tweed^s cable was brought 
into an office which — as will subsequently be explained— had been 
opened at Jashk in 1868 j and by the night of the 29th all the cable on 
board the “ Tweed had been submerged and had completed the line to a 
point nearly opposite Qais island. The Calcutta was then brought 
up from Lingeh, and operations were resumed under favourable conditions 
on the 31st. But the ill-fortune which clung to the second Gulf cable 
was not yet at an end, and on the 1st of November the Dacca,^^ 
Calcutta and “ Amberwitch ^Svere struck by a sudden squall and 
were for some time in difficulties ; a steam cutter was lost, the crew how- 
ever being saved ; and a steam barge which accompanied the ships nearly 
shared the fate of the cutter. On the 2nd of November another violent 
gale was encountered, and the Calcutta was struck by lightning 
but suffered no damage. Before sunset on the 3rd of November 
Bushehr was reached ; and on the 6th communication was established 
between that place and Jashk, 

The cable of 1869 was of indiarubber and cost £223,194 or about 
£429 per nautical mile. It has not resisted decay so well as the gutta- 
percha cable of 1 864 ; but this is partly due to the accident to the 
“ Calcutta,'^ in which 70 knots of the cable were thrown overboard and 
damaged, and to its having been laid too tightly. In places where it was 
stretched across submarine hollows instead of being allowed to reach the 
bottom, it became coated with barnacles to the thickness of a man^s body 
and was eventually ruptured by its own weight. 

It remains to describe the construction of the land line between 
Gwadar and Jashk, which was the necessary complement of the new 
cable. The country to be traversed was examined in the winter of 
1868-69 by Colonel Goldsmid, who came from Europe for the purpose ; 
and political arrangements for the protection of the line, involving the 
payment of subsidies, were concluded by him with the local chiefs and 
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were approved by the Government of Bombay on the 8th of June 1869. 
The actual work of construction was carried out in the summer of 1869 
by a body of 400 native employes directed by Mr. Walker^ a Superinten- 
dent of the Indo-European Telegraph Department; and was completed 
on the 15th of August. Water was scarce; the heat was terrifiC; and the 
natives of the country gave some trouble ; but the whole distance of 
about 330 miles was covered in 69 working days. 


Diversion of the Gwadar-Bushehr cable from Telegraph Islet 
to Jashk and Hanjam in 1868 . 


It is now necessary to revert to an important change in the course 
of the first Gulf cable which had been carried out while the arrange- 
ments for laying the second were in progress. It had early become 
apparent that Telegraph Islet in Khor-ash-Sham was a most ineligible 
site for a station, partly on account of the extreme heat to which two 
members of the small staff succumbed within two years, and partly on 
account of the hostile attitude of the neighbouring tribesmen, which 
necessitated the constant presence of a gun-boat of the Bombay Marine, 
Telegraph Islet was at the time of its abolition an important repeating 
station, while Gwadar, in consequence of its pestilential climate which 
rendered the maintenance of a large staff there inadvisable, was used as 
a station of observation only.* In doing away with the Telegraph Islet 
station it was found necessary to substitute for it two new offices at 
Jashk and Hanjto on the opposite side of the Gulf, the office on Hanjam 
taking the place of Telegraph Islet as a repeating station ; these were 
required because the instruments of the day were not sufficiently sensitive 
to work direct between Jashk and Bushehr, a distance of over 500 knots. 

The difficult task of substituting the new line for the old -without 
serious interruption of traffic was carried out with remarkable expedition 
by Mr. Walton, Director of the Persian Gulf Section, assisted by Captain 
Stiffe, late of the Indian Navy, as engineer. Between the beginning of 
October and the end of November 1868 the cable to form the new 
insertion was laid, and the points at which the old cable was to be cut 
for junction with it were marked by means of buoys. A small diversion 
of the old cable to a temporary office at Jashk, which it passed at a 
distance of only 2 miles to seaward, was effected on the 3rd of December 


* A ''repeating” or translating *’ station ia an office in which messages are 
taken down by cler£s and re-transmitted by them, or in which the original currents 
of electricity act upon an instrument called a “ repeater** or " translator** and cause 
it to transmit onward, automatically, currents similar in direction and equal in 
duration, hut greater in strength, than the currents reaching it. Intermediate 
repeating stations are required when, owing to distance or climatic conditions, the 
loss of strength in the original currents is so considerable as to maite direct working 
between the termini impossible. A " station of observation *’ or “ control station ” is 
an office which is, as a rule, disconnected from throufi^h wires, but is joined up at 
stated times daily to observe the state of communication ; snch offices, however, as 

also repeating offices, accept any local traffic that may be tendered, 
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with an interruption to traffic of only 1 2 hours. The old cable was then 
brought to the surface to the eastward of Tunb Island^ where on the 9th 
of December it was cut and the portion of it running towards Bushehr 
connected with the new length. The Amberw itch then hastened to 
a point ofE Kuh-i- Mubarak where the other juncture was effected in a 
similar fashion^ traffic having been suspended upon this occasion for 
52 i hours only, of w'hich 21 were occupied by the Amber m itch '’Mn 
steaming from the one end of the new section to the other. Meanwhile 
the staff and materials at Telegraph Islet were smartly transferred to 
Jashk j and by noon on the 11th of December 1868 Jashk was in full 
communication with Bushehr through the new cable, as well as with 
India through the old. 

At first there was no office on Hanjam and the two ends of cable 
landed there were, as a temporary measure, directly united. Subsequently 
however a station was established at the north end of the island, and the 
teakwood house which had sheltered the staff at Telegraph Islet was 
re-erected there. The island of Hanjam was claimed by the Sultan of 
^Oman, but the British authorities of the day regarded it as belonging 
to Persia, and on the 29th of March 1868 an authorisation for the 
establishment of a telegraph station on Hanjam had been accepted by 
them from the Persian Government. 

The boundaries and status of the telegraph station at J ashk were 
first formally defined in an Agreement between tbe British and Persian 
Governments dated 25th February 1887, which appears to have been 
modified, in so far as the boundaries were concerned, by a local arrange- 
ment made in the following year. The telegraph officials and their 
^'true, positive and salaried servants were expressly exempted from pay- 
ment of customs dues, whether on goods from abroad or on supplies from 
the interior, and they were debarred from affording sanctuary to Persian 
subjects unconnected with them. 


Provision of an Indo-European line entirely through Persia, 
alternative to that through Turkey, 1865-1870. 


Soon after the establishment of communication between India and 
Europe by way of Baghdad it became evident that the working of the 
Tmrkish sections, that is of the lines from Fao to Baghdad, from Khanaqin 
to Baghdad and from Baghdad by Constantinople to the Austrian 
frontier, was hopelessly inefficient and was likely to remain so. In 
1866 messages for India sometimes did not reach Constantinople until 
more than 10 days after theii despatch from London j and a two months^ 
visit paid by Colonel Goldsmid to the Turkish capital in 1866, while on 
his way to Tehran for the second time, was productive of no good 
results ; indeed the working of the Turkish lines was never more deplorable 
than it became at the end of 1866 and beginning of 1867, and tbe 
irregularity of the line was even more fatal to commercial success than 
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its slowness. Through telegrams were delayed for uncertain periods in 
the interests of purely local traffic, and messages freqnently arrived in a 
much mutilated form after being received and retransmitted 12 or 14 
times by signallers of different nationalities. These considerations had 
moved Major Champain, who, as already mentioned, remained in virtual 
charge of the Indo-European telegraphs during Colonel Goldsmid's 
absence from headquarters, to recommend in 1865 the establishment of 
an alternative main route through Persia and Russia, and to press in 1867 
for direct wires through Turkish territory to facilitate the Indo-European 
traffic. 

In the project for a Russo-Persian line between Europe and India 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department were supported by the British 
firm of Messrs. Siemens Brothers, London, who were prepared to take an 
important share in the enterprise, and the scheme was also favourably 
regarded by the Russian and Persian authorities ; the Russian system, it 
should be observed, had been linked with the Indo-European by means of 
a line between Julfah and Tehran, constructed by Persia towards the 
end of 1864 and improved, with the assistance of the Russian Govern- 
ment, in 1866. A proposal to develope the Persian line, which was 
then in a very inefficient state and inferior in working even to the 
Tui‘kish line, so as to meet the requirements of international traffic, was 
first broached in 1863, and in 1867 it began to assume practical shape ; 
but the matter was one of some delicacy, and the British Government were 
anxious not to give umbrage to Turkey, with whom a telegraphic 
convention had but lately been concluded. In April 1867 Major 
Champain was authorised to discuss matters at St. Petersburg with the 
Russian and Persian Direetors-General of Telegraphs and with represent- 
atives of the German firm of Siemens and Halske, Berlin and 
St. Petersbm’g, and of the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company } he did so, and on the 1st of May, only four days after the 
assembling of the conference, he was able to telegraph to Colonel 
Goldsraid at Tehran — "Affaire Siemens arrangee.*’^ The agreement 
reached was of a most comprehensive kind. It included a concession 
from the Prussian Government, dated the 26th August 1867, for the 
construction and working of telegraph lines from London to the North 
German coast and thence to the Russian frontier ; a concession from the 
Russian Government, dated 1st September 1867, for the Russian sections 
of the work ; and a concession from the Persian Government, dated 11th 
January 1868, for the erection and working of a line of telegraph between 
Julfah on the Russian frontier and Tehran : the concessionaires were 
Messrs. Siemens Brothers and Messrs. Siemens and Halske. The route 
arranged was from London by Lowestoft, Emden, Berlin, Warsaw, 
Odessa, Kertoh, Tiflis and Tabriz to Tehran. Twenty-five years was the 
term of each of these three concessions ; and in the case of the Persian 
grant this period was to be reckoned from the date on which the line 
was opened for traffic. It is not necessary to notice here in detail the 
terms even of the Persian concession, for they had little direct bearing on 
the telegraph system of the Persian Gulf ; suffice it to say that, in the 
event of the Anglo-Persian Telegraph Convention of 23rd November 
1865 not being renewed on its expiration, the Tehran-Busbehr line was 
to be transferred to the concessionaires, In the summer of 1868 the 
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Tehran end of the Perso-RuBsian line was transferred from a Russian 
to a British staff. 

On the 24th of May 1869 a fresh agreement was concluded between 
the Persian Government and the* Indo-European Telegraph Company^ 
incorporated on the 8th of April 1868, which had now, as permitted by an 
article in the original concession, taken the place of the firms of Siemens. 
This second agreement, which was due to resolutions adopted by the 
Vienna Telegraphic Conference of 1868 in favour of a reduced tariff, 
altered the financial arrangements between the Company and the Persian 
Government. It also conveyed to the grantees a monopoly for the 
construction of a line for international traffic between Shiraz and Bandar 
'Abbas, a privilege of which no advantage was taken and which was 
annulled in a subsequent agreement dated 12th August 1882. 

Through communication between London and Tehran by means of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Company's line was opened on the Slst of 
January 1870. 


International telegraphic service in the Turkish 
domininons, 1867-68. 

In 1867 persevering efforts were made by the .British representatives 
at Constantinople to secure some amelioration in the working of the 
Turkish sections of the Indo-European line, particularly on the side 
between Constantinople and Europe. The exclusive use of one wire 
between Constantinople and Vienna was requested, but was refused ; and 
the negotiations ended with a promise by the Ottoman Government that 

two wires between Constantinople and Vienna, one by Bosnia, the 

other by Servia, -would be especially affected to the international 

service, and that absolute priority would be given to Indo-European 
messages upon whichever of the two happened to be at the time in the 
better order. 

The line from Fao to Baghdad having proved adequate for as much 
traffic as could pass over the other sections in Turkish territory, the 
alternative line between Tehran and Baghdad via Khanaqin was abandon- 
ed, for international purposes, about March 1868. In 1869 the portion 
situated in Persia was found to have been to a great extent mischievously 
destroyed ; and some time elapsed before its adoption as a local line by the 
Persian Government* 
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The Vienna Telegraphic Conference of 1868 and its results. 

The Telegraphic Conference which assembled at Vienna on the IZth 
of June and sat till the 22nd of July 1868 was attended by Colonel 


* It may be noted here that the Indo-European Telegraph Company is practically 
a Russian Company, its original concessions having been obtained through the 
Russian Minister, as also all renewals and extensions ol those concessions. 
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Goldsmid and Colonel Glover, E.E., on behalf of the Indo-European and 
the Indian Telegraph Departments respectively. 

The principal results of the ConferencBj so far as the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department and Company were concerned^ were a marked 
reduction of the Indo-European tariff and the application of that tariff 
to eight recognised routes, five of which were Indo-Ottoman passing 
through Pao, and three Russo- Persian passing through Bushehr. Of 
the first group, one route traversing Turkey, Servia, Austria, Switzerland 
and Prance was recommended by the Conference for Indo-European 
business ; and the countries interested accordingly entered into a Conven- 
tion among themselves for its special utilization. 

In 1869, the state of through communication being still far from 
perfect, the Director-in-Chief of Indo-European telegraphs moved the 
Director of the Telegraph Office at Berne, who had been nominated 
by the Vienna Conference to be referee and secretary in such matters, 
to circularise the different powers adhering to the Vienna Conven- 
tion. Satisfactory replies were received from a majority of the govern- 
ments addressed ; but Turkey, the real defaulter, while making many 
fair professions and attempting to cast the blame of her own short- 
comings upon other governments, continued to block the way of reform. 

With effect from the 1st of January 1869 the tariff, which in 1868 
was £5“0-0 per 20 words by the Turkish and £4-2-6 by the Persian 
route, was reduced to £2-17-0 per 20 words and £1-10-0 per 10 words 
upon both lines. 


Political and general history of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department and Company, 1868-1904. 
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In 1863 the Government of Bombay had been invested with full 
responsibility for the telegraph operations in Turkish 'Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf j and this arrangement continued until 1871, when the 
control of the Indo-European Telegraph Department was, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, transferred from the G overnment of 
Bombay to the Government of India. 

The Convention of 1864 with Tm’key was not made for any fixed 
period and is still in force. The working of the Turkish line continued 
inefficient after 1868 ; and from 1871 the Turkish route was practically 
abandoned for international service, the bulk of the traffic being there- 
after divided between the competing Red Sea and Russo-Persian systems. 
Between 1865 and 1873 the average time taken by messages between 
Louuon ana A.aracJii aecreased on the Russo-Persian line from 17 days 
6 hours and 5 minutes, to 3 hours and 9 minutes, whereas on the Tm'kish 
Kne the improvement was &om 6 days 8 hours and 44 minutes to 19 
hours and 12 minutes only. So lately as 1904-05 the interruptions on 
the Turkish line between Fao and Constantinople amounted in the 
course of the year to more than 65 days, against a total of 1 day 5 hours 
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and 50 minutes oiithelndo-Exu'opean Department lines between Karachi 
and Tehran. 

The Anglo-Persian Convention of 1865^ which expired on the 12th 
of August 1872; was prolonged for a period of three months hy an 
Agreement executed on the 19th of June 1872 ; and; on the expiration 
of the extended period; it was replaced by a new Convention; dated 2nd 
December 1872. Major Champain; now Director-in- Chief; assisted in 
the negotiations at Tehran; whither he had proceeded for the purpose. 

Among other matters the new Convention provided for the erection 
by the British Government of a third wire between I’ehran and Bushehr • 
and it was arranged that; after the completion of this wire; the first wire; 
set up in 1864; should be reserved for local use and be worked by 
employes of the Persian Government occupying rooms provided by the 
Persian Government and separate from the rooms used by the staff of the 
British Department. In accordance with the recommendations of 
IVlajor Champaiu; who had personally visited Persia in 1870-71 to 
satisfy himself of the necessity for a change; iron standards were to be 
^substituted between Tehran and Bushehr for the existing wooden posts. 

As regards receipts from the Indo-European through traffic; it was 
agreed that the Persian Government should receive either a fixed subsidy 
of 1£;000 Tumans per annum or a royalty of two francs per 20 wordS; 
the remainder of the profits being shared by the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department and the Company of the same name in such 
manner as they might arrange between themselves. In respect of 
receipts from messages originating or terminating in Persia a different 
mode of distribution was arranged. 

The maintenance of the line; in which were included repairs and the 
appointment; control and payment of line guardS; was to remain in the 
hands of the British Director ; but the Persian Government were to pay 
1;000 Tumans a year as a contribution under this head; and in case of 
wilful damage the cost of the repairs was to be defrayed by the Persian 
Government. The debt of the Persian to the British Government on 
account of telegraph construction and services; which now amounted to 
£47;217; was to be undertaken by the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company and discharged by them in 24 equal instalments. 

The new Convention should apply primarily to the Tehran-Bushehr 
line j but; in event of the British Director desiring at any time to resume 
charge of the Tehran-Khanaqin line; it should apply equally to the same; 
the questions of tariff and method of account upon that section remain- 
ing however a matter for special arrangement. The Convention itself 
was to hold good until the 1st of January 1895; when it was to cease; 
and the whole of the wires were then to be made over absolutely to 
the Persian Government. 

On the 3rd of July 1887; by virtue of an Agreement, the term of Extension of 
the Convention of 1872 was prolonged to the 81st of January 1905. On the term of 
the 7th January 1902^ a further extension to the 31st January 1925 was 

“ and 1925. 

* The Persian Government undertook to pay 10,000 Tumans in ten annual instal- 
ments for the new iron posts. This item was included in the amount finally paid off 
by the Indo-European Telegraph CoiLpany— see below in the text. 
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obtained; also by an Agreement ; and on this occasion the Convention 
of 1868; relating to the Gwadar-Bandar 'Abbas land line; was renewed 
to the same date. 

Fresh Agreements were made between the Persian Government and 
the Indo-Euro 2 )ean Telegraph Company on the 12th of August 1882 and 
the 10th of Januaiy 1891; by the latter of which the concession enjoyed 
by the Company was extended to the 31st of January 1925 ; and by yet 
another Agreement; concluded on the 14th of June 1906; the term of the 
Agreement of 1891 was extended by 20 years, viz.^ to 1945. 

Since the 14th of December 1885 the Indo-Emopean Telegraph 
Department have been responsible for the maintenance of a line, 
constructed by the Persians at some earlier period; between Tehran and 
Mashhad. The arrangement does not depend upon any formal 
agreement and is understood to be terminable at the wish of either the 
Indian or the Persian Government, both of which pay annual 
contributions towards the expenses of maintenance. 

With a few modifications only, introduced when agreements were 
renewed or at other times by the consent of the parties, the Convention 
of 1872 was observed to the end in its original form. As the share of 
the Persian Government in the proceeds of the through traffic, an 
annual sum of 12,000 Tumans was at first paid; but later the amount 
was fixed by agreement at the equivalent of 120,000 francs ; and on each 
occasion of the Indo-Emropean Telegraph Company's concessions being 
extended, in 1882 and 1891, this amount was enhanced by 10,000 
francs. The gross receipts from through traflSc, after deduction of the 
annual sum of 120,000 francs which is payable to the Persian Govern- 
ment, are shared between the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment and the Indo-European Telegraph Company ; and the Company 
is responsible for the payment to Persia, out of its own share, of the two 
annual increments of 10,000 francs imposed in 1882 and 1891. For 
three years from the conclusion of the Convention, the Persian share in 
the income from international messages originating or terminating in 
Persia was leased to Great Britain at a fixed rate of 2,000 Tumans per 
annum ; but thereafter Persia was credited instead, as permitted by the 
Convention, with two- thirds of the actual income from this somxe. 
After 1887 the payment by Persia of 1,000 Tumans a year towards 
the pay of lineguards was remitted for special reasons. 

The debt undertaken by the Indo-European Telegraph Company was 
finally discharged in February 1884. 

With effect from the 1st April 1899, direct control of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department was assumed by the Secretary of State 
for India, in place of the Government of India by whom it had been 
exercised since 1871. During the period from 16th February 1888 to 
31st March 1893 the Department was under the Director-General of 
Telegraphs in India ; at all other times it has been under the direct 
management of a Director-in-Chief of its own. 

The extension of the Gulf telegraphs to include Bandar ^Abbas in 
1904-06 and the construction of a central Persian line from Kashan to 
Karachi in 1902-04 are dealt with further on. 
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Financial and administrative history of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, 1868-1907, 


In 1869 the principal objects of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department were economy and retrenchment. Colonel Goldsmidj 
desiring to further these ends and considering that the head of the 
Department; now that all initial difficulties had been overcome; no longer 
required an Assistant; resigned his appointment in favour of Major 
Champain, who thereafter conducted the affaii's of the department 
single-handed. 

On the 26th of March 1870 the British Indian Submarine Telegraph 
Company's cable connecting Bombay and Suez was completed; and 
communication with England by way of Malta; Marseilles and Paris 
was immediately opened. On the 14th of June 1870; the Falmouth; 
Gibraltar and Malta Telegraph Company having also finished their 
work; cable communication between India and England the Red Sea 
became continuous but for a short section in Egypt; where there was 
a land line from Suez to Alexandria. The Indo-European traffic was 
thus distributed among three instead of between two main routes; and 
a reconsideration of the tariff fixed by the Vienna Conference in 1868 
was demanded; on the ground that its lowness might oblige the 
commercial companies interested in the Eusso-Persian and Red Sea 
routes to withdraw from the field; leaving the inefficient but state-aided 
line across the Turkish dominions to cope with the whole of the traffic. 
The companies had in the meantime raised their rates to £4-10-0 per 
20 words; but the Turkish line still secured 18 per cent, of the traffic on 
account of its .greater cheapness; and the companies^ lines continued to 
work at a loss. 

A Telegraph Sub-Conference; attended by Major Champain and by 
Colonel Robinsou; R. E., Director-General of Indian Telegraphs; was 
accordingly held at Berne in September and October 1 870; by which it 
was recommended that the rate by the Turkish line should be increased 
to 112*50 francs or £4-10-0, a change to which the Ottoman Administra- 
tion were induced to agree. A Telegraph Conference which sat at 
Rome in December 1870 and January 1871 was attended by the same 
British delegates; Major Champain on this occasion appearing for Persia 
also ; and on the advice of this body the rate for the unit message of 20 
words was reduced from 112*50 foancs to 100 francs or £4-0-0. After 
an informal Conference held at Vienna in 1878; at which the Director- 
in-Chief of the Indo-European Telegraph Department met the Directors- 
General of the Russian and Prussian systems; the rate was again altered 
with effect from the 1 5th of November 1873, to 50 francs for 10 words 
with a special charge for each word over ten. After a Conference at 
St. Petersburg in 1875, and with effect from the 1st of January 1876, 
the rate was made 5*50 francs per word via Tehran or Suez and 5 francs 
via Turkey ; from the 1st of April 1880 it was raised to 6*60 francs 
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per word on the non-Turkish routes ; from the 1st of July 1886; after 
a Conference at Berlin in 1885; it was reduced to 5*00 and 4*50 francs 
per word; from the 1st of March 1902 it was still further reduced to 
2.9. M. per word; and on the 1st of August 1905 it underwent a final 
reduction to 25 . by the Suez or Tehran and I 5 . lO^-/. by the Turkish 
route. The two last reductions were made under a guarantee that the 
Government of India would bear a share in such loss of revenue as might 
result during a period of 10 years. 

After the completion of what may be called the first through cable 
between India and Europe in 1870; second and third cables were provided; 
a section at a time; between Suez and Bombay; the whole triplicate 
system being finally perfected in 1902. 

The table below explains the distribution of the Indian traffic over 
these lines by percentages taken at three different periods : — 


Route. 

1871-72. 

1887-88. 

1905-06. 

Red Sea 

52-81 

64*01 

60-88 

Persian 

29-11 

34-50 

47*99 

Turkish 

18-08 

1-49 

1‘13 


Of trans-Indian traffic; 97*58 per cent, is now carried by the Suez line, 
2*08 by the Tehran line, and only 0*39 by the Baghdad line. 

It may be noted here, though the enterprise was a purely Persian one 
and had no direct connection with the operations of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department; that a system of telegraph lines connecting 
Ahwaz in *Arabistan with Dizful; Sbushtar and Muhammareh in the 
same province; was completed in August 1891; and was connected; early 
in 1892; with Burazjan on the Bushehr-Shiraz line of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department by a wire from Ahwaz passing via RamuZ; Beh- 
behau; Dilam and Rig. An attempt had previously been made by the 
Persian Government; in 1878; to connect Sbushtar telegraphically with 
Tehran by way of Dizful. In May 1892 the Persian Telegraph Office at 
Muhammareh was undermined by the tide and collapsed. The ^ Arabistan 
system of Persian Telegraphs is maintained; however; to the present day ; 
but the working is inefficient, and long interruptions of communication 
are of frequent occurrence. 


Modifications of the telegraph system in the Gulf, 1869-1907. 


Alterations and extensions of the Persian Gulf telegraphs, since 
their general completion in 1869; have not been many ; but some of them 
have been important. 

The telegraph office at Bushehr was at first in the town, and was 
connected with the landing-place at Rishehr by an aerial line 7 miles in 
length. In February 1865 a double-cored shore-end was substituted 
between Bushehr and Rishehi; but the insulation was defective, and it 
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replaced in November I 860 by a single-cored shore-end landed at 
Bushehr. Finallyj in November 1877, the cable was once more landed at 
Rishehr and the telegraph office was removed to that place from 
Bushehr. 

In January 1877 the cable-house on Hanjam was shifted from its 
original site, at some distance inland, and brought down to the water^s 
edge. In 1880 the station on Hanjam, having become superfluous for 
technical reasons through the introduction of more sensitive instru- 
ments, was closed on the 11th of December - and early in 1881 the 
cable was replaced in the fair- way of the Gulf to the south of the island, 
the ends having been during the interim directly connected in the 
cable-house. 

The first Persian Gulf cable having, in 1884, become unserviceable 
between Jashk and Bushehr, and the second cable, that of 1869, having 
at the same time shown signs of deterioration, it was resolved to replace 
the former by a new cable. The material arrived at Jashk on the 13th 
and 14th of November 1885 on board the steamers ^‘Daeia^^and 
International belonging to the Company by which the cable had 
been manufactured. The work of laying began from the ^‘Inter- 
national on the 15th of November 1885 under the supervision of 
Sir John Bateman Champain, Direct or-in-Chief, and early on the 17th 
the whole of the cable carried by the International had been sub- 
merged. Operations were resumed by the Dacia on the afternoon 
of the same day, and the final connection was made at Rishehr on the 
evening of the 20th of November. The cable-laying steamers were 
piloted in their course by the Indo-European Telegraph Department's 
vessel Patrick Stewart ; but, through an error in the charts, several 
knots of cable were laid from the DacW^ on the 18th of November 
across a 17 fathom patch, from which they were subsequently removed 
into deeper water on the 29th of March 1887. 

The new Jashk-Bushehr cable was of guttapercha and cost £76,702 
or about £145 a knot. 

In September 1893 Gwadar was abolished as a telegraph station 
and the cable was joined up at sea between Karachi and Jashk. In 
October 1894 the Gwadar station was re-established, but only as an oflflce 
on the land line. In the interim telephonic connection had been main- 
tained for the benefit of the British Agent at Gwadar, with Ormarah and 
Chahbar ; but the substituted service proved unsatisfactory, and this 
was the main reason for the re-opening of the telegraph office. 

The inadequacy of communication between Masqat and the outside 
world had more than once formed the subject of official discussions in 
India ; but it was reserved for Lord Cmrzon to take, as Viceroy, the first 
practical -steps for remedying the situation* 

In 1879 Saiyid Turki, Sultan of Masqat, had expressed a desire that 
his capital should be brought into connection with India by telegraph, 
and the matter was considered by the Government of India; but their 
decision, in view of the expensiveness of the project and the slenderness 
of the naval and military advantages then to be derived from it, was 
adverse. 
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In 1898; when steamer communication with India was fortnightly 
only; 129 British Indian traders at Masqat petitioned Government for 
a weekly steamer service and for the establishment; if possible; of tele- 
graphic communication between Masqat and India. Arrangements 
were made to satisfy the first and principal wish of the petitioners ; but 
the second was not granted. 

In 1899 a f mother memorial was received from the same community ^ 
suggesting that the weekly mail steamerS; inward and outward; should 
call at Jashk for the purpose of despatching and receiving Masqat 
telegrams. The Government of India thereupon directed that the 
question of a cable to Masqat should be reconsidered from the political 
and commercial point of view ; and a number of facts were elicited which 
placed the need for a cable in a very clear light. The nearest telegraph 
station to Masqat being at Jashk; vessels of the Royal Navy were 
frequently diverted from their proper duties and employed as despatch 
vessels to carry official messages between Masqat and Jashk ; never- 
theless communication between the Political Resident at Bushehi'; the 
Political Agent at Masqat; and the Government of India did not possess 
that rapidity which the crisis of February 1899 at Masqat had shown 
to be essential in an emergency. The course of trade also at Masqat 
was impeded; no less than the conduct of public business, by the want 
of telegraphic facilities 3 for it was generally impossible that merchants 
should place their orders in Indian markets at the moment when a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. Captain Cox, Political Agent at 
Masqat; further pointed out that telegra];)hic communication at Masqat 
might be a valuable weapon against the trade of smuggling arms to 
Persia, which was then rife, more especially if the port of Bandar 
^Abbas were also brought within the telegraphic system. The receipts 
at the British Post O Sice at Masqat during 1899 on account of tele- 
grams sent to Gwadai*; J ashk and Bushehr for transmission amounted 
to Rs. 4;829; and it was estimated that the revenue of a telegraph office, 
if one were established, might amount to Rs. 10,000 a year, and that 
there would be a saving of Rs. 18,500 per annum to the Royal Navy, 

In 1900 the scheme was referred to Her Majesty^s Government 
and was approved in principle ; but the British Treasury declined to 
contribute to the cost of execution, and the time also was financially un- 
favourable, inasmuch as important extensions of telegraphic communica- 
tion were in progress in the Far East and there was a strong demand 
for submarine cable. 1 he whole cost of the enterprise was ultimately 
undertaken by the Government of India, who were convinced of its great 
importance 3 and the work, after it had been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in May 1901 at an estimated cost of £49,000; was commenced 
without delay. It had originally been intended either to divert the 
existing Karachi- Jashk cable so as to toucli at Masqat or to lay an 
additional cable between those places passing via Masqat 3 but ulti- 
mately, for technical reasons, connection between Jashk and Masqat was 
made by means of a new and direct cable, carried some distance to west- 
wards of the straight line in order to avoid excessively deep water. Land^ 
ing rights at Masqat being already secured by the Telegraph Treaty of 
1865 no special arrangement with the Sultan was necessary 3 but his 
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co-operation was requested and was obtained. The work was finished 
and communication established on the 26th of November 1901, From 
the first the gross receipts of the Masqat oflSce exceeded the estimate 
which had been formed and in the first four months after the opening 
of the line they amounted to about Rs. 6^000, while they are now on the 
average about Rs. 14j600 per annum. The actual cost of the enterprise 
was Rs. 6,21;4i53. 

In accordance with Captain Cox's suggestion^ the Government of 
India, at the same time that they recommended the laying of a cable 
to Masqat, proposed the extension of the Gulf Telegraphs to Bandar 
'Abbas by looping one of the existing cables between Jashk and Eishehr 
into the Bandar 'Abbas bay. As in the case of the Masqat cable Her 
Majesty's Government approved of the scheme, but were unable to give 
any financial assistance ; and the Government of India, partly in the 
hope that this unfavourable decision might be modified, and partly on 
account: of technical doubts as to the best mode of efiecting the junction 
with Bandar 'Abbas, temporarily laid the project aside. It may be noted 
that in 1893-94 the Persian Government had themselves been anxious 
that Bandar 'Abbas should be brought into the telegraphic system, and 
that a survey for a land line from Jashk was attempted, but was aban- 
doned owing to obstruction in Bashakard. 

Early in 1902 the Naval Commander-in-Chief on the East Indian 
station suggested the opening of a telegraph station at Basidu ; and in 
1903 the Government of India approached the Secretary of State with 
fresh proposals regarding an extension to Bandar 'Abbas. They now 
recommended that telegraphic communication should in the first instance 
be restored with the, old station on Han j to, in order to secure a point of 
communication situated on the fair-way of the Gulf, at no great distance 
from its mouth and easily accessible to the ships of the Royal Navy. 
At the same time^they suggested various modes of linking Hanjto with 
Bandar 'Abbas, giving the preference to one which involved a land line 
across Qishmjisland ; the existence of this line would, it was argued, 
increase the influence of the British Government in Qishm, where the 
station of Btodu was already a British possession. It was estimated 
that an all-cable connection would cost £18,539, while one including a 
land section on Qishm could be constructed for £11,835. Some delay 
occurred through the Admiralty expressing a preference for Basidu, as the 
site of the new station, over Hanjto ; and the question was not 
finally decided until after Lord Curzon's visit to the Persian Gulf at the 
end of 1903, in the course of which the Viceroy personally investigated 
upon the spot the relative merits of the two places. While at Bandar 
'Abbas, His Excellency received a request from the Indian mercantile 
community for an extension of the telegraph to that place ; and the 
Salar-i-Mu'azzam, the Persian Governor of the Gulf Ports, privately 
supported the suggestion. On his return to India Lord Curzon advocat- 
ed the claims of Hanjto as being superior for general purposes to Basidu, 
and this view in the end obtained universal acceptance. 

It remained to devise means for overcoming the opposition to the 
scheme which was anticipated on the part of Persia. After some 
discussion it was decided to re-open the station on Hanjto without 
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corisulting the Persian Government^ upon the strength of the authority 
granted in 1868 and not subsequently revoked, and thereafter to 
negotiate for the desired extension to Bandar ^Ahbas. The cable-ship 
Patrick Stewart was accordingly despatched from Karachi on the 9th 
of April 190-i, and telegraphic communication with Hanjam was restored 
on the 19th of the same month after an interval of 1 3 years, at a cost 
of only Es. 36^500. On the 10th of April Sir A. Hardinge, the British 
Minister at Tehran, on being apprised of these proceedings, informed the 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs of the intention of the Government of 
India to reopen the Hanjam station and intimated that he would shortly 
approach the Persian Government with a request for the institution of 
a provisional Persian postal service between Hanjam and Bandar ^Abbas 
and with proposals for an extension of the telegraph line to Bandar 
'Abbas. The Minister's note appears to have been mislaid or carelessly 
read by the Persian official to whom it was addressed, and it was not 
until some time in May that the Persian Government became aware, 
through a report by the Governor of the Gulf Ports, of what had 
occurred at Hanjam ; they were disagreeably surprised, but confronted 
with the accomplished fact, agreed to arrange for a temporary postal 
service. Meanwhile the British telegraph officials had instituted both 
a weekly and an express service for the delivery of Hanjam telegrams at 
Bandar 'Abbas; and some friction occurred when, in August 1904, the 
Belgian Director of Customs at Bandar ^Ahbas established a rival 
Persian post betv^een Hanjam and the mainland and insisted that it 
should be exclusively used and that the bags sent by it should not be 
sealed. 

The further proposals for the extension of the telegraph from 
Hanjam to Bandar ^ Abbas were at first resisted by the Shah of Persia, 
who was at this time in a peculiarly uncompromising mood on the 
subject of concessions to foreigners, and seemed to be endeavouring by all 
means in his power to stifle the growth of European enterprises in the 
country. For a time the representations of the British Legation were 
staved off by a pretence that the Bandar ^ Abbas extension would be con- 
structed by the Persian Government themselves ; but the British Minister 
continued to press the point and resorted to the argument that, under 
Article No. ^ of the Persian Telegraph Convention of 1868, the British 
Government were entitled to construct a land line from Jashk to the 
neighbourhood of Baiidar ^ Abbas and might avail themselves of this old 
concession if permission to connect Hanjam with Bandar 'Abbas were 
refused. At length the desired extension was sanctioned by the Persian 
Government, but on conditions somewhat unfavourable to the British 
Government, who had hoped for permission to construct and work the 
new branch as an integral part of the system of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. By an agreement executed on the 18th of May 
1905 by Sir A. Hardinge and the MusbIr-ud-Dauleh, Persian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, it was settled that a line across Qisbm, to connect 
Hanjam with Bandar 'Abbas, should be constructed on behalf of the 
Persian Government by two engineers of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department, placed temporarily at their disposal ; and that the line, when 
the cost of its construction — subject to a maximum of Rs. 75,000 — 
had been refunded by the Persian Government, should be banded over to 
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the Persian Ministry of Telegraphs to be worked by a Persian 
staff. The objections of the Shah to control of the Han jam end 
of the new line by British telegraphists proved insuperable^ and it 
was found necessary to include in the agreement a stipulation that there 
should be a separate Persian olfice at Hanjatn and that telegrams should 
be transferred at Hanjam between the two offices ; it was, however, 
settled that, if the British Grovernment desired it, a British signaller 
should be allowed to deal at Bandar Abbas with all British state 
messages received at or despatched from that place. With the exception 
of this signaller and of the employes of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Dei^artment whom it might be necessary,* to engage for the maintenance 
and repair of the line, the Persian Government bound themselves to 
employ none hut Persian subjects on the staff. 

The extension was forthwith carried out in accordance with the terms 
of this agreement, and communication between Hanjam and the shore 
at Bandar ^Abbas was established on the 31st of December 1905 ; but, 
in consequence of difficulties as to the position of the cable-house 
and office raised by the Persian Government on the advice of r\ i . Stas, 
the Belgian Director of Persian Customs at Bandar ^Abhas, the line had 
not as yet in April 1907 been opened for public business. Meanwhile 
the shore-end remained under the control of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 


The Central Persian land line, 1898-1907. 


In June 1898 a scheme was proposed in London by Mr. B. T. 

Pfinch, Director-in- Chief of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, 
which, having been adopted in principle by Her Majesty^s Government, 
promised shortly to revolutionise the existing Indo- Persian system of 
telegraphs and to render obsolete the achievements of the past, 
particularly in the Persian Gulf, 

In 1883; when the first cable laid between Jashk and Bushehr began Bearing and 
to wear out, the substitution of a land line was suggested between Jashk 
and Shiraz ; and a reconnaissance was accordingly made in January- March 
1884 by Mr. J. R. Preece, an officer of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department, of the whole route from the latter to the former of these 
two places. Eventually it was decided to negative the scheme ; and the 
old cable was, as we have seen, replaced by a new one in 1885. 

In 1898, both the cables in the Gulf now approaching the period at 
which their reliability might be expected to fail, the same problem arose 
again in an altered shape and on a more important scale. Experience 
had proved that the ordinary life of a cable in the Persian Gulf was 
about 15 years only ; the maintenance of the land line between Karachi 
and Jashk was difficult and expensive, because of its proximity to the sea 
and the consequent extreme dampness of the atmosphere ; and the line to 
Europe through Turkish Hraq, which the first Persian Gulf cable had 
been mainly intended to serve, was still so inefficiently worked in the 
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Turkish dominious as to be practically useless. On the other hand 
British Baluchistan had been greatly developed during the preceding 20 
yearsj and recently a direct trade route had been brought into existence 
between Quetta and Sistan. These circumstances^ taken together, indi- 
cated the desirability of transferring telegraphic business from the sub- 
marine Persian Gulf route, circuitous in relation to Persia though not to 
Turkish “^Iraq, to some more northerly and direct land line between 
India and Persia. 


Anglo-Per- 
sian Conven- 
tion for con- 
struction and 
working, 
16th August 
1901. 


Mr. Ffinch^s proposal was, in effect, that the land line from Karachi 
to Jashk and one of the cables from Jashk to Busbehr should he 
abolished on communication being established between Europe and India 
by way of Central Persia ; that the material of the abandoned cable 
should be used for the repair of the remaining one from Karachi via 
Jashk and Bushehr to Fao ; and that ultimately cable communication in 
the Gulf might be done away with altogether, as also the Jashk station 
and the telegraph steamer, the line between Bushehr and Isfahan being 
afterwards maintained and worked as a branch of the Central Persian 
line. It was estimated that a line from Kashan to Karachi would be 
about 1,4 !u 0 miles in length, and one from Kashan to Quetta about 
1,800 miles. 


Negotiations for the execution of Mr. Ffinch^s project were imme- 
diately opened with the Persian Government through the British 
Minister at Tehran. During iS99 and 1900 the objections of the Shah 
and his ministers continued insuperable, the former laying stress rather 
on the uncivilised character of the Baluchi country to be traversed, where 
incidents similar to the recent murder of Mr. Graves might be expected 
to occur, * while the latter suggested that a telegraph concession to 
Britain in the south might provoke the Russians to ask a similar favour 
in the north,— a demand which it would be impossible to refuse. In 
reality the Persians seem at first to have suspected that the new tele- 
graph project concealed some political design on the part of Britain, and 
even that it was intended to utilise the troubles to which it might give 
rise as a pretex for introducing Indian troops into the country. 

At length on the 16th of August 1901, these apprehensions having 
with diflSculty been removed, a Convention for the extension of telegra- 
phic communication between Enrope and India through Persia was 
signed at Tajrish near Tehran on behalf of the British and Persian 
Governments. Ratification took place in January 1902. Vy this new 
Convention it was settled that, in addition to the present line of telegraph 
from Tehran to Bushehr and the submarine cable thence to India, a 
three-wire line of telegraph should be carried by the Persian Government 
from Kashan via Yazd and Kirman to the Haluchistan frontier. 
Construction was to take place under the supervision and direction of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department in Persia, the pay of the workmen 
employed being in the first instance advanced, and the necessary stores 
supplied, by the Brifeh Government as a loan repayable without 
interest. The line, which on completion should become the property 
ot the Persian Government, was to be leased to the Indo-European 


p JL history of Persian li^kran, page 2195. Mr. Graves was killed on the 

4Sapoh river ip Makraa on the 2nd of Decemher 1897. 
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Telegraph Department at an annual rent equivalent to one-twenty-fifth 
of the total cost of construction; but of this amount three-fourths 
should be retained year by year by the British Government until they 
had been fully reimbursed for the amount of their advances ; this con- 
dition was subject; however; to the proviso that the share of rent 
actually accruing to the Persian Government in any year should not be 
less than 25;000 francs. The payments of rent should be half-yearly. 

The maintenance of the line (including repairs) was to be in the 
hands of the British telegraphic staff; and the cost of the same was to be 
defrayed by the British Government ; the line guards also, who must be 
Persian subjects; should be appointed; controlled and paid by the British 
telegraph authorities. For the protection of the British officials and of 
the line itself the Persian Government assumed full responsibility ; but 
the task was to be rendered as simple as possible by the location of the 
officials at large centres of population and by an obligation on their 
part to apply for escorts before proceeding into districts scheduled as 
dangerous. Of the three wires composing the line; one should be at the 
disposal of the Persian Telegraph Administration for local work; while 
the other two were to be reserved for international traffic. 

Provision was further made in the Convention for the allocation of 
the revenue of local; terminal and transit messages ; and certain articles 
of the Convention of 1872^ were declared to be applicable to the Central 
Persian line. The term of the Convention was till the 1st of January 
19^5; or such longer period as might be necessary for the discharge of 
the debt due for construction by the Persian to the British Government ; 
but power was reserved to the British Government to abandon the line 
at any time; after giving six months' notice, on condition of forfeiting 
any balance of undischarged debt which might still be due from Persia. 

One article, the Tenth, provided for the placing of an additional wire 
on the existing line between Tehran and Kashan ; but this article, as 
will appear further on, it was subsequently found necessary to modify in 
practice. 

The construction of the new line, which consisted of three iron wires ConstmctioB. 
carried upon iron poles, was begun at Kashan on the 2nd of December 
1902; and on the 21st of January 1904 a point 25 miles to the east of 
Bam had been reached. It was originally intended that the line should 
pass onwards to British Baluchistan by way of Bazman; but an alterna- 
tive route was now suggested; and, after a pause for consideration, work 
was resumed on the 2^th of February, not in the direction of Bazman 
but across the desert to Koh-i-Malik Siyah, the meeting point of British, 

Afghan and Persian territory. This prolongation was completed and 
connected with the British Indian system of telegraphs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Koh-i-Malik Siyah on the 9th of May 1904; and direct 
communication by land was thus established for the first time between 
India and Tehran. The extension across the desert was, at first, a 
temporary single- wire line ; but it is now understood that this will be 
made permanent, and that it may ultimately become a section of the main 
line between India and Persia. 

Advantage was taken of the construction of the new Central Persian 
line to improve the alignment of the existing line south of Keshan, 
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This was done by abolishing the direct line between Kashan and Isfahan, 
which crosBed a pass 8,760 feet high, and hy connecting Isfahan with 
Ardistan, a station on the Central Persian line between Kashan and 
Yazd. By this means a lower level route was obtained; and various 
economies, some of a permanent character, were effected. 

At the end of 1904 it was recommended by Mr. H. A. Kirk, who on 
the 1st Api-il 1902 had succeeded Mr. Ffinch as Director-in-Chief of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department, that a new line of telegraph 
should be constructed from Karachi vid Las Bai^ to Panjgur, and be 
connected, eventually, with the Central Persian line. This proposal, as 
the r"ain part of it affected British territory only, was readily sanctioned j 
work was begun on the 14.th of September 1905 ; and on the 25th of 
June 1906 the line stood completed to Panjgur. On the 8rd of August 
following a survey party left Panjgur to examine the_ various routes by 
which communication between Panjgur and a station on the Central 
Persian line might be * established. 

In the Tenth Article of the Convention of 1901 it was laid down 
that an extra wire should be added to the existing line between Tehran 
and Kashan to carry such additional traffic as might be thrown on it by 
the new Central Persian line. Examination of the old line however 
showed that, partly on account of the age of the materials and partly on 
account of faults of alignment such as irregular length of spans, the 
erection of an additional wire on the same set of posts would be danger- 
ous, and that a new line of posts was required, With the assent of the 
Persian Government it was accordingly arranged that a new line of posts 
should be erected to carry in the first instance two wires only, one for the 
local service of the Persian Telegraph Administration and the other for 
international purposes. This work it was expected to complete by the 
end of June 1907. 

ANNEXURE NO. l.-GENERAL ACCOUNT OP THE PERSIAN 
gulp section op THE INDO-EUROPEAN TELE- 
GRAPHS IN 1906. 

The following axe the cables and land lines at present controlled and 
worked by the Indo-European Telegi’aph Department in the Persian 
Gulf or its approaches 

1. A cable from Karachi to Jashk, opened in 1868 j length 588 knots ; 

stations at Karachi and Jashk. 

2. A two-wire land line from Karachi to Jashk, opened from Karachi 

to Gwadai in 1864 and from Gwadar to Jashk in 1869 ; length 
699'85 miles ; stations at Karachi, Ormarah, Pasni, Gwa^, 
Chahbar and Jashk. There was formerly a station at Sonmi- 
yani, between Karachi and Ormarah, but it was closed in 1871^ 

* The route eventually chosen was from Panjgilr to Nok Kondi, a point on the 
Indian Telegraph Department’s Hue between Nnshki and Bohit, A line was con- 
structed to Bok Eoudi ; and connection was made at Bohat with the Central Persian 
line hy a wire added to the Indian line from Nok Kondi to Bobst. The line from 
PanjgQr to Nok Kondi was completed on the 4th November 1907, and through 
telegraphic working between Tehrin and KarSohi was established on the 6th November 
1907. 
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3. A cable from tiashk to Masqat^ opened iu 1901 ; length S19 knots ; 
stations at Jashk and Masqat. 

4s. A cable from Jashk to Hanjam, opened in 1904; length 186 
knots ; stations at Jashk and Hanjam. This cable was origi- 
nally laid in 1869 as part of a direct cable between Jashk and 
Bushehr. 

5. A cable and land line from Hanjam to Bandar ^Abbas^ crossing 

Qishm Island ; completed in 1905 ; aggregate length of cables 
17*491 knots and of land line 80*75 miles ; stations at Hanjam 
and Bandar ^Abbas. The management of this line, which was 
constructed on behalf of the Persian Government, is at present 
temporarily vested in the Indo-European Telegraph Department 
as the cost of construction has not yet been repaid. 

6. A cable from Hanjto to Rishehr, opened in 1904 ; length 878*5 

knots ; stations at Hanjam and Rishehr. This cable originally 
formed part of the direct cable between Jashk and Bushehr 
which was laid in 1869. From the Rishehr office short local 
land lines run to the British Residency and Persian Telegraph 
Office in Bushehr town and to the Resident's country house at 
Sabzabad. Rishehr is connected with Tehran via Shiraz and 
Isfahan by a three- wire line, of which one wire is in possession 
of the Persian Telegraph Administration ; this is at present the 
Department's main line between India and Europe. Signalling 
is carried on direct between Karachi and Tehran, the electric 
current being automatically reinforced at the intermediate 
stations of Jashk and Rishehr. 

7. A cable from Jashk to Rishehr,, opened in 1885 ; length 531*6 

knots ; stations at Jashk and Rishehr. 

8. A cable from Rishehr to Fao, opened in 1864 ; length 153 knots ; 

stations at Rishehr and Fao. 


The following table shows the staff and function of each station, on 
the above cables and land lines, which is permanently under the manage- 
ment of the Indo-European Telegraph Department 


Station 

Number of the Staff 

Function 

Karachi 

19 

Transfer office. * 

Jashk 

10 

Translating station, f 

Ormarah 

3 

Station of observation, t 

Pasni 

1 

Do. 

Gwadar 

1 

Do. 

Chahhar 

3 

Do. 

Masqat 

Hanjam 

2 

Terminal office. 

3 

Station of observation 
line to Bandar 
open, when it will h 
transfer office. 

Rishehr 

14 

Translating station. 

Fao 

4 

Transfer office. 


* A “ transfer office '* is an office in wMcb traffic is transferred from one adminis- 
tration to another ; thus at Karachi traffic is transferred to and received fium the Indian 
Government's telegraph system, and at Fso it is transferred to and received from that 
of the Turkish Telegraph Administration. Such offices have no dealings with the 
public and consequently no cash transactions, 
t See footnote on page 2418. 
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At all these stations the British flag is flown, 

In July 1879 the original cable steamer Amberwitch was 
replaced by the '^Patrick Stewart a vessel of greater speed — 7 
knots — and capacity. In September 1881 complete plant for the 
manufacture of cable was erected at Karachi^ rendering the Depart- 
ment independent of Europe in regard to the supply of new cable for 
repairs. About one knot of cable per diem can be manufactured at 
the Karachi works. 


The total stafi of the Persian Gulf section of the Indo-European 
Telegraphs, including the officers and subordinates already mentioned in 
the paragraph on stations above, is composed as follows : 


Gazetted Officers . 13 

Medical establishment* 4 

General service clerks (including staff of cable steamer) . . 54 

Local service signallers 2 L 

Desk clerks 5 

Office establishment 23 

Instrument workshop employes 4 

Land line establishment 110 

Cable factory employes 37 

Complement of the cable steamer 64 

Menials in offices 86 


Total 421 


Gazetted officers are occasionally transferred from the Indian to 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department, signalling clerks being 
frequently so transferred, and are occasionally translated in the opposite 
direction ; but there is no connection between the two Departments, 
and the bulk of the staff of the I. E. T. D. is independently obtained. 

The whole expenditure of the Persian Gulf section of the Indo- 
European Telegraphs in 1904-05 was Es. 6,78,651 ; and the ^^Gulf 
proportionate share of the total departmental receipts was assessed 
in the same year at Es. 14,75,957. The capital expenditure of the 
whole Department in 1904-05 was Es. 2,71,783, raising the 
expenditure on capital account to Es. 1,39,71,578; and on this sum 
a net profit of Es. 6,15,924 for the year was obtained, giving a 
return to outlay at the rate of 4*4 per cent. 


ANNEXURE NO, 2.-SUBSIDIES PAID IN PERSIAN 
MAESAN POE THE PROTECTION OP THE LAND LINE 
OP THE INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH. 


Below are statements showing the amount and distribution of the 
British political subsidies, exclusive of that paid to the Persian 
Government, which are disbursed annually in connection with the 
land line of telegraph through Persian Makran. 

The subsidy in the Jashk district amounts to Rs. 840 per annum 
and is payable to the Mirs of Jashk jointly. 


•There is an Assistant Surgeon at each of the stations of Jashk, Rishehr and Fao^ 
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The allocation of the subsidies in the Gaih district is as follows 


Rs. 

The Chief of Gaih 1,000 

Mir Dost of Karwan 200 

Mir Alai of do 200 

Mir Shahsuwar of do. . • . . . . 100 

Mir Tsa Shair Khan of do 100 

Mir Gul Muhammad of do 100 

Mir Saidullah of Bir 200 

Mir Bhfli Khan of Kair 150 

Mir Shair Muhammad of Sirgan .... 200 

Hot Paqir Muhammad of Parag .... 150 

Mir " Ahdu-hin-Haidar of Balak .... 100 

Mir Shaih Muhammad-hin-Miru of Bandani . . 100 

Not disbursed ^ , . • . • . 400 


The Balak and Bandani subsidies were first granted with effect 
from the 1st of January 1904 ; the others are of older standing. 

In the Dashtyari district the whole subsidy of Rs. 1,000 a year DasKtyaii 
has, since the 1st of January 1904, been divided equally between district. 

Mir ^Abdi Kban and Mir Mabmud Khan, the joint chiefs; and 
payments formerly made to petty headmen have been discontinued. 

To the end of 1901 the whole subsidy in the Babu district was Bahn district, 
paid to the Chief. Since the 1st of January 1902 it is divided 
between the Chief (Rs. 600) and Mir Ahmad Khan of Bahu (Rs. 400). 

It will be seen that the total annual amount of the subsidies in Total 
Persia is Rs. 5,840 a year, of which more than half is allotted to the 
Gaih district. Subsidies are paid, besides these, in British Baluchistan. 


ANNEXURE NO. 3.-CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DIREC- 
TOES-IN-CHIEP OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN TELE- 
GRAPH DEPARTMENT. 



rTame, 

Term. 

1 

Colonel Patrick Stewart, R,E. 

March 1862 to 16th January 1865. 

2 

Major J. U. Champain, afterwards 
Colonel Sir J. U. Bateman 
Champain, K.C.M.G., R.B. 

17th January to Slst March 1865, in 
temporary charge. 

3 

Colonel P. J. f^oldsmid, afterwards 
Major-General Sir P. J. Goldsmid, 
K.C.S.I., C.B. 

1st June 1866 to September 1870. 

4 

Colonel Sir J. TJ. Bateman Champain 
(See No. 2). 

September 1870 to 1st February 1887. 

5 

Colonel R. Murdoch Smith, afterwards 
Major-General Sir B. Murdoch 
Smith, K.C.M.G., R.E. 

2nd FebrnaTy 1887 to 15tb Fcbrufirr 
1888. 
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[From 16th February 1888 to 31st March 1893 the Department was 
under the Director-General of Telegrajahs in India.) 



ITame. 

Term. 

6 

B. T. Ffinch, Esq., C.I.E. 

1st April 1893 to 31st March 1902. 

7 

H. A. Kirk, Esq. 

Since 1st April 1902. 


^NNEXURE NO 4.— CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DIREC- 
TORS OP THE PERSIAN GULP SECTION OP THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH. 



Name. 

Term. 

1 

H. I. Walton, Esq. (with the title 
'‘Director, Mekran Coast and 
Submarine Telegraph’'). 

1st August 1864 to 7th April 1876. 
(Mr. Walton had been employed on 
construction work from September 
1861.) 

2 

B. T. Ffinch, Esq. (with the title of 
" Deputy Director till 1883, and 
after with that of “ Director ”). 

8th April 1876 to 31st March 1893. 

3 

J. Possmann, Esq. 

1st April 1893 to 18th February 1897. 

4. 

G. W. Sealj, Esq. 

19th February 1897 to 31st July 
1898. ^ 

5 

Lieut.-Col. H. L. Wells, K.E. 

1st to 31st August 1898, when he died. 

6 

G. W. Sealy, Esq. 

1st September 1898 to 14th January 1900. 

7 

H. Whitby-Smith Esq. 

Since 15th January 1900. 
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APPENDIX JBT. 

MAIL COMMUNICATIONS AND THE INDIAN POST 
OFFICE IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The Persian Gulf line as an overland route between India and 

Europe, 

The purely commercial factories of the Hou’ble East India Company 
in the Persian Gulf were dependent, for communication with the outer 
world, upon visits of the Company’s ships from India ; and the semi- 
political Eesidencies and Agencies by which they were succeeded, 
inherited, generally, their position in this respect. Prom an early period 
in the 18th century, however, Basrah enjoyed the exceptional advantage 
of direct though irregular communication with Europe by way of 
Aleppo ; and when, towards the end of the century, fortnigntly inter- 
course between Bombay and Basrah was established by means of the 
Company's cruisers, a line of camel post in connection therewith was 
organised under the supervision of the Company’s representative at 
Basrah between that place and Aleppo, and was prolonged by a line of 
horse post to Constantinople. The Persian Gulf route was at this time 
the most rapid between Europe and India, and it was freely used by the 
British Government during the Napoleonic wars. With other thril- 
ling intelligence of that period the news of the battle of the Nile was 
received through Basrah by the British authorities in India ; and in 
1801 Mr. Samuel Manesty, Eesident at Basrah, received the thanks 
of the Governor-General of India for his exertions in facilitating the 
communication between this Government and the British army serving 
in Egypt. 

During the first quarter of the 19th century the East Indian 
oflEicial mail, or so much of it as was not conveyed by sea round the 
Cape of Good Hope, continued to follow the Persian Gulf line; but 
not long afterwards that line was abandoned for the Bed Sea over- 
land route, upon which was inaugurated a service of the Company^’s 


• The only complete authority on this subject is a Memorandum on the British 
Indian Post Offices in the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia^ 1888, by Mr. P. B. 
O’Shea (revised edition by Mr. P. Whymper, 1905) ; and from that work, and from 
the political records generally of the Government of India, the present Appendix 
has Deen compiled. A Eistory of the British Indian Overland Mail by 
M. Loeper, Postal! Director of Markirch, appeared in the international postal journal 
L* Union Postale in 1883, and a translation is in the Library of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, Simla. Capper’s ObservationSi 1785, contsdu some interesting information 
regarding the mail route in his day between Europe and Basrah. The writer is 
indebted for numerous corrections and amplifications ot the draft to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation at Tehran ; to Major J, Bam say, Political Eesident at Baghdad ; 
to Major P, Z, Cox, Political Eesident at Bushehr; and to Mr. b’. E, Crow, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Basrah. Information in regard to specific points was 
kindly supplied by Mr. C, H. Harrison, 1.0.S,| Deputy Director-General of the 
Post Office of India, throughr the courtesy of- Sir Ar Panshawe, Director-General, 
and also by Mr. W* Maxwell, Officiating Director-General. 


Predomi- 
nance of the 
Persian Gulf 
route at the 
end of 
the 18th 
oentnry. 


Supersession 
ot the 

Persian Gulf 
route by the 
Eed Sea 
overland 
route, 1833. 
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cruisers running between Bombay and tbe Egyptian port of Qusair. 
The desert post from Basrah to Aleppo was abolished in 1883; 
but its place was taken in 1837 by a camel post between Bairut and 
Muhammareh^ via Damascus and Hit^ of which the portion west of Hit 
was under the management of British Consul General in Syria and the 
rest under that of the British Political Agent in Turkish Hraq, The 
result of Parliamentary Committees which sat in 1834 and 1837 
was the final adoption of the Ked Sea route. When Colonel Chesney, 
after his survey of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, tried to induce the 
Government of India to institute a fortnightly steamer service between 
Bombay and Basrah and to reopen the desert route, his views were not 
accepted ; and in August 1837 the first monthly mail via Sue 2 l left 
England for Bombay. The Government of Bombay^ indeed, proposed 
that the Ked Sea and Persian Gulf routes should be used for ojEcial 
correspondence in alternate months ; but the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company ordered that the Gulf line should be employed 
only for the carriage of duplicate despatches ; full use of it for this 
purpose was, however, to be made. The Red Sea route had a great 
advantage over that by Basrah in that it was equally well adapted for 
passenger and for mail traffic. 


Communication between the Persian Gulf and India, 1833-1862. 


Communica- 
tion in abey- 
ance for 
some years 
preceding 
1862. 


Resumption 
uf regular 
and direct 
communica- 
tion, 1862 » 


In 1889 interest in the Persian Gulf route - was partially revived. 
The Court of Directors of the East India Company sent three specially 
constructed river steamers to Basrah for use on the Tigris^ and a letter 
post was instituted by their means between Basrah and Baghdad. In 
1843 or 1844! the camel post between Mesopotamia and Syria was re- 
established, but under altered conditions j for the point of departure 
was now Baghdad and the terminus Bairut, Damascus forming an 
intermedmte stage. The route thus opened, though it served the interests 
of Turkish Ir^ no longer soured a share of the Indo-European traffic j 
and the fact is instructive as illustrating the melancholy state into which 
direct communication between India and the Persian Gulf had now 
fallen. Prom this time onwards, until 1862, letters for India from 
Baghdad, from Basrah and even from Bushehr usually took a circuitous 
way by Damascus, Egypt and the Red Sea; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, the correspondence thus sent from Bushehr appears to 
nave been forwarded to Baghdad by land via Tehrm. Occasionally 
theretenof avesselof the Indian Navy from the Gulf to Bombay 
afforded an opportumty of more direct communication. British merchant 
vessels were at this time rarely seen in the Persian Gulf. 


_ The ym 1862 set a term to the extraordinary state of inaccessibility 
into which, the Gulf ^d Men, and ushered in a new political and 
commercial era *; it marked in fact .the real commencemen t of the modem 

■ ^ l«gely- r..poMible for- the revivalof 

intereat m the Gulf • See Appendix on Telegraphs, pago 2400. 
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period in the Persian Gulf region, The beginnings were modest. The 
establishment for postal purposes of_^a line of steamers to run between 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf^ and to call at Karachi on the way, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State forjndia in 1862 ; but the number 
of annual trips was at first limited to eight. The contract was under- 
taken by the British India Steam Navigation Company ; and in the 
same year the Secretary State for India accepted an offer by the 
Euphrates and Tigris Stearu Navigation Company to run^ in considera- 
tion of a subsidy of £2,400 a year, a monthly or six-weekly steamer 
between Basrah and Baghdad, connecting at Basrah with the new ocean 
service from Bombay, 


Mail steamer service in the Persian Gnlf^ 1862-1907. 


Since its establishment in 1862, the mail service in the Persian 
Gulf has been repeatedly improved. In 1868 it became fortnightly 
and finally, in 1874, weekly communication was established.* 

The most recent improvement in steamer communications and postal 
arrangements in the Gulf was effected by an indenture, made on the 10th 
of November 1903, between the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and the Secretary of State ; it consisted in the establishment 
of a double mail service under the names of Line No. 11 and Line 
No, 12‘^^ Line No. 11 provided weekly communication between Karachi 
and Basrah md the Persian Gulf ports^ and back by the same route, at 
an average speed of 8 knots an hour; and line No, 12 supplied weekly 
communication between Karachi and Basrah via the principal Persian 
Gulf ports, and back by the same route, at an average speed of 13 knots. 
A right was reserved to the Company to make the communication by 
Line No. 11 fortnightly, at times when they did not themselves req^uire 
a weekly cargo service in addition to the fast weekly mail service (Line 
No. 12),* but it was at the same time arranged that, in the weeks in 
which communication by Line No. 11 was omitted, the ports which were 
due to he served by the steamers of that line should be visited by the 
steamers of Line No. 12, except in so far as they could be served by 
LineNo. llin the alternative weeks, the intention being that the 
number of due calls should not be reduced. The Company were also 
excused from running the steamers of Line No. 11 beyond Bushehr, 
subject however to a proviso that the steamers of Line No. 12 should 
not be delayed for cargo considerations. 

The ports of call fixed for the slow cargo line (No. 11) were 
Karachi, Pasni, Gwadar, Masqat, Jashk, Bandar ^Abbas, Liugeh, 
Bahrain, Bushehr, Kuwait, Pao, Muhammareh and Basrah. Of these 
Pasni, Gwadar and Jashk were to be ports of call on each alternative 
voyage and return voyage while Lingeh and Bahrain were to be visited on 
every outward and every alternate inward trip and only every alternate 


Progressive 

acceleration, 

1866-1878. 


Latest mail 

contract* 

1904. 


Ports of 
call under 
the contract. 


♦A table of the contracts preceding that of 1904, which is described in the next 
paragraph, will be found in Annexuie Ko. I to this Appendix. 



inward steamer was to call at Kuwait*; the rest were to be regulai-ly visited 
on every journey outward or inward. In^ the event of ^ this slow line, 
being made at any time a fortnightly service, Bahrain might be treated 
as a port of fortnightly call in both directions. The minimum stay of 
vessels of the slow line at each port was fixed at 3 hours of daylight. 
The ports of call prescribed in the case of the fast mail line (I^o. 12) 
were Karachi, Masqat, Bushehr, Fao, Muhammareh ^ and Basrah, all of 
which (except Basrah, the turning point) were to be visited on both voyages. 

Line No. 11 is worked in connection with a slow, and Line No. la 
in connection with a fast line between Bombay and Karachi; and no 
chano-e can be made in this respect without the sanction of Government. 
GovCTnment, by their chief political representative in any province of 
which the ports are concern^, may direct the Company’s steamers to 
call at any port, or ports, in the Persian Gulf in_ addition to those men- 
tioned ; but, in the case of the slow line, the limit of duration of the 
wnole voys^e must then be extended proportionately ; and, in the case of 
the fast line, the exercise of this power is subject to the condition that 
additional working expenses be not entailed on the Company. This 
last proviso does not, however, apply to additional calls made in conse- 
quence of any intermission in the weekly runmng of Line No. 11. 
Government has also power, through the same ofiiceis, to detain vessels 
and alter the ports of call ; but this does not include the power to cause 
any vessel to turn back, or deviate, from her regular voyage. 

Term of the The new contract came into force on the 1st of May 1904 and was 
contract and to continue in force until the date of teimination of the next Eastern 
sateidy j^jail Contract, subject however to a minimum term of 7 years and to a 
thereunder. term of 10 years and 9 months from the date of its commence- 

ment t The total annual subsidy under this contract payable by 
Government to the British India Steam Navigation Company for its 
services in the Persian Gulf is Rs. 4,26,124, and of this the sum of 
Bs 3 00 000 is on account of the fast mail service. The Company are 
at liberty on expiry of the first three years of the term of the contract 
and pro'-nded that notice in writing of the intention to do has been given 
by tL end of the second year of that term, to determine the contract in 
so far as it relates to the fast Persian Gulf line ; and, in the event of 
their exercising this right, the Government of India have the option of 
continuing the rest of the contract on a total_ subsidy to the Company of 
Bs. 7 , 00 , 000 , as against a present total subsidy of Bs. 10,00,000, or of 
determining the contract altogether. 

Improve- The round voyage from Karachi and back is now made, under the 

ment of the conditions as to speed laid down in the contract, in about twelve days by 
Jfrticula** the fast, and in about three weeks by the slow steamers. Masqat, which 

port! since — — . „ ~ ~ 

1898. * For subsequent changes in the Kuwait semce, see next page. 

+ The Eastern Mail Contract of 1897, which was due to expire on the 31st of 
JanuMT 1906, was extended for three years, w*., to the 31st January 1908 ; and in 
Aneust 1907 a new contract was concluded with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Naviffation Company, which came into force on the 1st of Febrnary 1908 and will 
termmate on the 31it of January 1916. The object of the peculiar maximum term 
arranged with the British India Steam Navigation Company was to secure a simul- 
feineous falling-in of the contraote with both Oompanies. 


Powers of 
Government 
under the 
contract. 



until 1898 was served only by one fortnightly steamer in either direction^ 
has now a weekly fast and a weekly slow steamer both ways ; the im- 
provement began with the institution in 1898, on a reque*st from the 
Indian mercantile community, of a visit by the weekly slow steamer 
returning to India, and >t the beginning of 1899 the call on the 
upward journey was made weekly also. Arrangements were made, 
subsequently to the execution of the latest contract and without modifi- 
cation thereof, for the inclusion of Kuwait, with effect from the 1st of 
December 190^, in the fast weekly service ; but in July 1905, at the 
desire of the Company, the Kuwait service was reduced to a fortnightly 
slow mail ; and again, in October of the same year, a weekly mail by 
alternate slow and fast steamers was substituted at the instance of the 
Government of India. Dihai has been a fortnightly port of call for the 
slow steamers on the outward voyage since the 10th June 1904, and is 
also visited on the return voyage when inducement offers. The fast 
service in the Gulf was maintained for a few months, in the winter of 
1904-05, by new turbine steamers able to run 18 knots an hour ; but 
these were subsequently withdrawn as they were unable to push their 
way through the mud on the bar of the Shatt-al-^Arab, them small 
rapidly-revolving screws being quickly clogged. 


Mail steamer service on the Tigris, 1863-1901 


This service began in 1863, in accordance with an agreement 
between the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company and the 
Secretary of State for India ; under the first contract* the subsidy was 
£2,400 a year and the service was six-weekly, being carried on in con- 
nection with the six-weekly calls of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company's vessels at Basrah, arranged in 1862. The subsidy was 
paid, from the first, entirely by the Government of India. For several 
years the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly of the river traffic ; their only competitors were native 
boats, taking sometimes 80 or 40 days to perform the voyage from Basrah 
to Baghdad, which was made by the steamers in 4 or 5 days. In 1866 
the Tigris subsidy was raised to £4,800 a year in consideration of the 
service being made fortnightly ; and the Company of their own accord 
began to run three steamers a month, calling at ^Amarah, Kut-al- 
Amarah and other places intermediate between Basrah and Baghdad, 
in order to take advantage of the growing freight and passenger 
traffic. 

In 1867 a Turkish official concern, known as the Oman-Ottoman 
line, established a rival service on the Tigris with the avowed object 
of tunning the British steamers off the river ; but it was badly managed, 


•A table of all the contracts for this service, up to date, will be found in Annexure 
No. 2 to this Appendix. 


1863 - 66 . 


1867-70. 
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1875 - 83 . 


1884 - 98 . 


latest con* 
tl’act and 
conditions, 
1904 . 


and it hovered during the greater part of its existence upon the verge 
of dissolution. In 1869-70 the Turkish line made overtures, in spite of 
their notorious shortcomings, for obtaining the contract, held by the 
British Company since the 1st of July 1863, for the carriage of the 
British mails ; but their proposals were rejected on practical considera- 
tions as well as for political reasons. 

In 1876 the subsidy of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Naviga- 
tion Company was reduced to £3,600 a year, the Company binding 
themselves nevertheless to maintain a service of three steamers in the 
month. The Company were now extremely desirous of obtaining a 
concession to add a third steamer to the two which they already posses- 
sed upon the Tigris ; and in the contract of 1876 they even undertook 
to provide a weekly service at a further reduced subsidy of £2,400 in 
case the British Government should succeed in persuading the Porte 
to grant the necessary authorisation* In 1878, without any alteration 
of the contract or the addition of a third steamer to their flotilla, the 
Company established a weekly service ; in both directions between 
Baghdad and Basrah which has continued without intermission until 
the present day. A third steamer was sent by the Company to Basrah 
in 1883 ; but its use was not, before 1905, permitted by the Turkish 
Government except as an occasional substitute for one of the other 
two, and till then it was employed chiefly on the Company's Karun line. 

In 1884 a fresh contract for the carriage of the mails was granted 
to the Euphrates and Tigris Company, and under the new indenture 
the Company were expressly relieved of the liability to carry, free of 
charge, specie and other valuables sent by post ; the change was 
highly advantageous to the Company, especially as the subsidy was 
maintained on a somewhat liberal scale, being fixed at Rs. 36,000 
per annum. In 1894 the contract was again renewed ; but the annual 
subsidy was reduced to Ks. 24,000, an amount which appeared sufficient 
in view of the services performed and of the prosperous condition of 
the Company's business. 

In 1905 the mail contract between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Euphrates and Tigris Company was renewed for 10 years with 
effect from the 1st of May 1904, the subsidy being continued at the 
rate of Rs. 24,000 per annum. The principal conditions were that the 
Company should run a weekly steamer in both directions between 
Basrah and Baghdad ; that His Majesty^s mails and Government specie 
should be carried free, in consideration of the subsidy ; and that the vessels 
of the line should be placed at the disposal of Government, at a rate 
fixed in the contract, if required at any time for the transport of troops 
or stores, for towage, or for any other purpose. Provision was also 
made for regulating the times of arrival and departure and the places of 
call of the steamers. Failures to perform the contract were made 
condonable in case they arose from accident, insufficiency of water 
in the low season, or other circumstances over which the Company had no 
control, or when the strict fulfilment of the contract might be incompati- 
ble with the reasonable requirements of the Company's ordinary trade; 
but the Company were made liable, in case of delays not excusable under 
these rules, to a penalty of Es. 15 for every hour lost. 
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Establishment of Indian post offices in the Persian Gulf, 1864-92. 

The re-opening in 1862 of direct communication between India 
and the Persian Gulf gave rise to a demand for properly organised post 
offices. For a time letters were forwarded in packets from Bombay 
and Karachi to Basrah and other ports in the Gulf, and were distri- 
buted by the agents of the British India Company, who also collected 
letters for despatch ; but the methods of distribution and posting were 
primitive and unsatisfactory. Some of the letters were prepaid with 
Indian postage stamps ; but the majority were either unpaid or insuffici- 
ently paid, and no attempt was made to realise the proper postal dues. 

The need of a better system of postal communication having become 
apparent, the Government of India, on the recommendation of the local 
political officers, decided that it should be supplied. Post offices were 
opened at Masqat and Bushehr, on the 1st of May 1864 ; at Lingeh and 
Bandar ^ Abbas, on the 1st of April 1867 ; at Basrah and Baghd^, on 
the 1st of January 1868 ; and at Gwadar, on the 12th of April 1868. 
Supplementary post offices, completing the system, were added at Jashk, 
on the 1st of September 1880 ; at Bahrain, on the 1st of August 1884 ; 
and at Muhammareh, on the 19th of July 1892, 


Discipline, control and inspection of the Persian Gulf post offices, 

1864-1907. 


From the first a tacit understanding prevailed that the postal Discipline, 
employes in charge of the Gulf offices should be subject, in non-depart- 
mental matters, to the authority of the political officers having jurisdic- 
tion at their stations, and in some cases the offices were at first worked 
by members of the political officers'^ establishments ; but no principle was 
expressly laid down and some regrettable friction occm’red, especially at 
Masqat and Basrah where the postmasters for a time succeeded in 
shaking off the bonds of departmental discipline as well as of political 
control. Since 1879, the Postmaster-General of Bombay has consistently 
treated the Gulf offices as dependent on the political or consular establish- 
ments to which they are attached ; but even this did not prevent the 
occurrence of some trouble at Basrah in 1882-83. In 1884, however, a 
distinct ruling was given by the Government of India as to the position 
of the Postmasters at Basrah and Baghdad, since which year there has 
been no insubordination. 

The post offices in the Persian Gulf were at first included in the Control. 
Bombay Postal Circle ; but in 1869 they were transferred to the Sind 
Circle and placed under the Chief Inspector of Post Offices, Sind ; in 
1879 they were re-transferred to the Bombay Circle and came again under 
the authority of the Postmaster-General of Bombay. In 1 892 the post 
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offices of the Persian Gulf, including those of Turkish, 'Iraq, were consti- 
tuted a divisional charge ; and it was ordered that, in view of the pecu- 
liar character of the duties connected with the appointment, it should 
always be held by a European. The first Superintendent of the Persian 
Gulf division was Mr. O^Shea, appointed in September 1883 ; he made 
several visits to all the offices under his control, and under his auspices a 
post office was established in Bahrain and a postal service was provided 
for the town of Qishm. In 1879 the headquarters of the Superintendent 
which had hitherto been at Bombay, were transferred for the greater part of 
the year to Bushehr ; but during the months of June, July and Auo-ust 
he was to be at Bombay. In 1892 the arrangements were again 
altered, and the Superintendent was replaced at Bombay with orders to 
spend four months of the year on , tour inspecting the offices of hig 
division. From 1893 to 1899 the Superintendent, Persian Gulf held 
collateral charge of the town sub-offices in Bombay; hut in the latter 
year he was relieved of this duty ; and in 1900 he was provided with 
a personal clerk. 

The first inspection of the Persian Gulf postal arrangements was 
made by Mr. Years, an officer of the Bombay circle, in 1867, when no 
regular offices as yet existed except at Masqat and Bushehr, but letters 
were informally distributed and collected for despatch at various places 
by the poHtieal staffs or by the agents of the British India Company 
Mr. Vears’s tour brought to light a number of abuses and irreo-ularities' 
especially in the non-regulation offices, which steps were taken to remove ’• 
and the establishment of regular post offices at Bander ' Abbas, Lingeh’ 
Basrah and Baghdad, — at first on an experimental footing, — were amon» 
its principal results. The next inspection was carried out by the Chief 
Inspector of Post Offices, Sind and the Persian Gulf, in 1869. There 
was no further inspection of the offices till 1879 when Mr. Carter the 
officer deputed for the purpose, died in the course of his tour, and’ was 
buried at Jashk. In 1880 it was arranged that the Gulf offices should 
for the future, be inspected once a year by a qualified postal superin- 
tendent or other officer; but departmental supervision was not fully 
introduced until 1883, since which year it has been thorough and 
continuous. ° 


General working of the Persian Gnlf post offices, 1864-1907. 

The Gulf post offices, from the date of their foundation until 1903 
were treated as belonging in every respect to the Indian inland system • 
certain changes made in 1903, which will be described hereafter were 
only partial, not affecting internal procedure ; and the offices stm deal 
with one another, and with offices in India, on practically the same 
footing as if they were situated in India. 

In the present place we shall mention only questions of workine- 
which are more or less general to the whole division ; and those which 
affect single offices, or offices of a single political jurisdiction only. wiU 
be dealt witn separately further ou. 
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In 1877-79 a number o£ official letters addressed to officers in the of 
Foreign. Department o£ the Government of India by the Residents Foreign 
at Bushehr and Baghdad failed to reach their proper destinations; while correspmd-^ 
others were greatly delayed in transmission; one from Bushehr being ence from 
received in 61 instead of 20 dayS; and one from Baghdad in 49 instead of the Persian 
28 dayS; after despatch. In more than one case duplicates specially ^^1^ ^.nd 
sent to the Foreign Department in place of lost originals also dis- 
appeared ; and in all 47 Persian Gulf letters and 6 Baghdad letters of ^ 
the years 1877 and 1878 were missed. In 1879 there were two fresh 
cases of non-receipt. Some of the lost documents were important; 
others unimportant. The correspondence of the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf with the Government of Bombay; however, continued to 
arrive with perfect regularity, and in one instance a registered letter 
reported missing was proved by means of the receipt to have reached the 
Foreign Department, from which circumstances it may he suspected 
that the correspondence in question was not really lost or delayed in the 
Post office, but mislaid after receipt (??). 

One of the special features of the Gulf postal division is a system 
of personal letter bags, which has been arranged by the postal author- 
ities for the convenience of the British Consnls-General at Bushehr and 1882-19§7! 
Baghdad and of the Consuls at Masqat and Basrah. The system began 
on a request, made in 1882 by the Colonel Ross, Political Resident and 
Consul-General in the Persian Gulf, for a special bag which could he 
removed from the ship at the port most convenient for rapid delivery, 
and which should be treated in the same manner as the bags arranged 
for Her Majesty^s ships in the Gulf. Colonel Ross's request was 
granted, and the bag for the Resident in the Persian G-ulf was at first 
made up at Bombay. In 1884 the Post Office, of its own motion, 
provided similar bags for the other officers who at present enjoy the 
same privilege ; and these special mails are now made up both by the 
Bombay-Karachi sea post office and by the post office at Karachi. 

Postal insurance was introduced in India from the 1st of January postal in- 
1878 and was extended at the same time to the Persian Gulf offices; but surance, 
the peculiar conditions under which trade is carried on in the Gulf led 1878-1907. 
to unforeseen uses (and indeed abuses) of the insurance system, and 
ultimately necessitated its withdrawal The facilities offered for the 
despatch of specie insured by post were taken advantage of by 
the Jewish and Armenian merchants of Baghdad, and to a lesser ex- 
tent by those of Basrah, for sending money to Bombay'— chiefly to Jewish 
firms — in payment for the drafts by means of which the remitters' debts 
to foreign creditors were settled. The total value of the postal insur- 
ances effected at Baghdad rose from Bs. 27,000 in 1878^79 to over 24 
lakhs of rupees in 1882-83. In 1884 the Tigris and Euphrates Steam 
Navigation Company protested against this development of postal 
operations, on the ground that it not only robbed them of a large 
part of their income from the carriage of a specie but also saddled them 
with obligations more onerous than had been contemplated in the contract 
which they held for the carriage of the British mails. In 1884 the 
same question arose in a slightly different form in Bahrain, where the 
pearl merchants, immediately upon the institution of a post office there, 
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svailed tliemselyes of tlie ineurance system for the despatch abroad of 
large quantities of valuable pearls. By this practice the British India 
Steam Navigation Company were the principal losers^ and they too 
protested against the competition of the Post Office with their legitimate 
carrying trade. As the contentions of the two companies appeared to the 
Government of India to be reasonable and as there was considerable risk 
of loss of specie, especially in transhipment at Basrah or while deposited 
there in the unprotected post office, the faculty of insurance was abolished, 
with effect from the 1st of July 1885, in regard to articles despatched to, 
from or between the post offices of the Persian Gulf division. The aboli- 
tion of insurance stimulated the demand for money orders ; but there was 
a loss of revenue to the post office which was estimated in the years 
immediately following the change at over Es. 18,00U per annum and 
something like consternation at first prevailed among the native merch- 
ants of Baghdad, whose established method of doing business was 
totally upset. 

Indian Cas- In 1894, in consequence of the passing of the Indian Tariff Act, it 

toms require- -^as ordered that all parcels despatched from the post offices of the Gulf 
division should thenceforward be accompanied by customs declarations. 


Histories, in brief, of the various Indiau post offices and postal 
stations in the Persian Gulf, 1864-1907. 

Before we pass on to consider political questions that have arisen 
in connection with British Indian post offices in Persia and Turkish ^Iraq 
it wiU he convenient to summarise separately the history of each of the 
Gulf offices.* 

Masqat, The post office at Masqat was opened on the 1st of May 1864, and 

1864 - 1907 . the duties of Postmaster were at first carried on, under the supervision of 
the Political Agent, by a subordinate of the Indian Medical Department, 
who was in medical charge of the British Agency ; the postal work was 
then transacted at a rented building in the town. In 1866, during 
the disturbances which accompanied the accession of Salim to the Sult- 
anate of ^Oman, no steamers called at Masqat between March and July, 
and the post office was temporarily closed. 

In 1869 it was found necessary, in consequence of the increase of 
postal business, to appoint a regular postmaster from India ; but the 
change gave rise to trouble which continued until 187^. The first Post- 
master under the new system assumed independent powers vis a vts of 
the Political Agent and in 1872 accepted the local agency of the Oman 
Ottoman line of steamers— a Turkish interest ; he was ultimately 
removed from the Masqat appointment and dismissed from the Postal 
Department. His successor proved corrupt and disrespectful and was 
transferred to another post. In 1871, during the struggle between 
Turki and ^Azzan in the neighbourhood of Masqat, the post office was 

• ^ table of the e lilting offices in the Galf, lyith particttlars of itafF, etc., 
formi Annexiire No. 8 to this Appendix. 
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located in the harbour for a few days on the barque Belle Isle from 
Sunderland. 

In 1873; to obviate the administrative difficulties which had arisen; 
accommodation was found for the post office on the ground floor of the 
British Agency; and the postal staff was amalgamated with that of the 
Political Agent’s office. 

In 1880; in consequence of an increase in the regular work of the 
Agency establishment; as also in the postal work, the latter increase 
being due partly to the introduction of the money order system; a separate 
official existence was once more given to the post office at Masqat ; but 
it continued to be located in the Agency; and the Postmaster remained 
subject to the authority of the Political Agent except in departmental 
matters; — an arrangement which still continues. In 1886 the Masqat 
office was deprived of the status of a head office; which it had hitherto 
enjoyed; and was reduced to that of a sub-office. 

At Masqat parcels arriving by post have from the beginning; in 
order to prevent smuggling; been delivered to the addressees at fixed times 
in the presence of a member of the Sultanas Customs Department. 
Newspapers which are considered, objectional by the Sultan of M asqat 
have been; since March 1902; intercepted by the post office and consigned 
to the Dead Letter Office at Fombay. 

A post office was opened in Bahrain on the 1st August 1884 under 
Mr. O^Shea; the first Superintendent of the Persian Gulf division it 
was located; until the appointment of a European political officer in 
Bahrain; in the house of the Kesidency Agent at Manamah; the 
commercial capital of the islands. Before thiS; horn 1875 to 1884; the 
native agent of the British India Steam Navigation Company in Bahrain 
had received a small allowance from the Postd Department in considera- 
tion of his discharging some of the functions of a post office ; but his 
duties, though simple; were not satisfactorily perfomed. The abolition 
of postal insurance in Bahrain and the resultant increase in the money 
order business have already been mentioned. Commission on money 
orders in Bahrain was raised to two per cent, about 1890; on a complaint 
from the British India Steam h'avigation Company that very large sums 
in specie were being carried in the mail bags between Bahrain and B u shehi; 
causing a loss to themselves in freight and a great increase in their 
responsibilities. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait in 1901 solicited the establishment of an 
Indian post office at his port; and when; in August 1904; a British 
Political Agent was posted to Kuwait, he was accompanied by an 
Assistant Surgeon; who was to attend, inter alia, to postal busi- 
ness. No regular post office has as yet been inaugurated, on account of 
political difficulties ; but private and official letters are both despatched and 
received for distribution. In 1904 an Agreement, of which the text 
will be found in Annexure No. 4 to this Appendix, was obtained from the 
Shaikh of Kuwait, that he would not allow the establishment of a post 
office at Kuwait by any foreign power except the British, 

There is not, and has never been, an Indian post office at Eao ; but 
bags made up by the Bombay-Karachi sea office and by the offices, at 

lU 


Bahrain, 

18S4-1907. 


Kuwait 1904 
-07. 


Fao, 1867- 
1907. 
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Baswh, 

1868 - 1907 . 


ICaiaclii Bustehr and Basrah for the stafi of the British telegraph station 
at Kao areret^ularlydeUTeredtherehy the mail steamers in passing. 
The Bombay-Karachi sea office and the Karachi office bags were insti- 
tuted in 1904 to prevent delay at Boshehr ; only paid unregistered corre- 

snondence is enclosedin them, other articles being stQl bagged at Bushehr. 

The postal service at Fao began in 1867, in which year the place was 
made a port of call for the mail steamers. Until 18s6 letters, both paid 
and unpaid, for the Turkish officials at Fao and occasional letters for 
residents of Arab villages on the opposite bank of the Shatt-al-^Arab 
were included in the bag sent from Basrah to Fao ; but, as the telegraph 
officials had no means of distribution at their command and difficulty 
was experienced in recovering postage on unstamped letters, the practice 
was discontinued, except in the case of letters and packets for Turkish 
officials and departments entitled under agreement to free postage. 

The establishment of the office opened at Basrah on the 1st of 
January 1868 was among the results of Mr. Vears's tom- in the preced- 
ing year ; it was not however made permanent until July 1869. The 
mLagement of the Basrah office was at first undertaken by the British 
Vice-Consul, with the assistance of a native clerk ; but by the end of 
1870 public confidence had been attracted, and the work hadincreased to 
such an extent that a regular postmaster with a sufficient staff was 
appointed from India. 

In 1872, the Vice- Consulate, which had hitherto been located at 
Kut-al-Farangi, was removed to its present site lower down the Shatt- 
aVArab, and the post office was transferred with it ; but a branch 
office, which the Postmaster had opened without sanction at his private 
residence in the native quarter, continued to serve the town of Basrah. 
On the arrival of a mail the letters for the European settlement, adjoin- 
ing the new Vice-Consulate, were distributed first, and the remainder were 
carried by the Postmaster to his office in the town for distribution ; the 
outgoing mail also was dealt with in a similar fashion. The existence 
of the post office in the town was not apparently discovered by the 
Postal Department until 1882, in which year an inspecting officer from 
Bombay, oblivious of the consular character of the post office, caused a 
pillar box for letters to be set up in the Suq Kadhim Agha and so further 
complicated the situation. The Turkish (Tovernmeat were at this time 
trying to obtain the suppression of the British post offices in Turkey 
and specifically requested the abolition of the Basrah town office ; as, 
however, the office had existed for 15 years without objection, it was 
deemed inexpedient that it should be closed on the mere demand of the 
Turkish Government ; but the pillar box was removed in 1883 by the 
Vice-Consul of his own motion. 

In 1882-83, the Consul having to some extent dissociated himself 
from the affairs of the post office, the postmaster assumed airs of inde- 
pendence, corresponded direct with Turkish officials, and for some time 
carried a red ensign at the stern of the boat which he employed ; these 
proceedings led to his summary removal and to the passing of orders by 
the Government of India in 1884, which we have abeady described 
elsewhere. In 1887, suitable quarters for the postmaster having been 
found in the neighbourhood of the Consulate, the town-office was closed 
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without reference to the Turkish demands ; but the change, though 
satisfactory to the British political and postal authorities, was unwelcome 
to the native merchants of Basrah, who even presented a petition for its 
restoration. 

At Rasrah quarantine against India is now chronic, and, except when it 
is temporarily suspended, the mail from India is taken to the Bmeau 
Sanitaire to be fumigated before being sent to the post office ; the 
Bureau is at a place about quarter of a mile from the British Vice- 
Consulate. 

The post office at Baghdad also owed its origin to Mr. Years; 
it was opened experimentally on the same day as the office at 

Basrah’ — the 1st of January 1868 and became permanent in June 

1869. It was placed at first in charge of the senior clerk of the 
residency staff, and this arrangement lasted until 1879, when, in conse- 
quence of the heavy work entailed by postal insurance, then recently 
introduced, and by the money order system which was to come into force 
from the 1st of January 1880, it was found necessary to appoint a 
trained Postmaster from l.ndia ; but until 1881 one of the residency 
clerks continued to draw an allowance for assisting in postal work. 

The introduction of postal insurance at Baghdad in 1877 and its 
abolition in 1885 have already been noticed in the paragraph on the 
general working of the offices of the Persian Gulf division. 

With effect from the 1st of July 1901 the Baghdad office was 
raised from the status of a sub-office to that of a head office, and from 
the same date the accounts of the office began to be kept in Turkish 
instead of in Indian currency*, the rate of exchange between Lirah 
and rupee being altered, as necessary from time to time, by the British 
Political Resident ; one object of this arrangement was to defeat the 
manoeuvres of Baghdad speculators, who were accustomed to make a 
profit out of the post office by sending money orders in one direction 
or the other according to the state of exchange ; and another reason 
was the prohibition by the Turkish Government of the importation of 
foreign silver coin.t 

Muhammareh remained for a long time without steamer com^ 
munication or proper postal arrangements. 

In 1 889 the opening of a British post office at Muhammareh was 
suggested by the British Yice-Consul at Basrah ; in 1890 Muhammareh 
became a port of call for the steamers of the British India Company on 
their return voyage to India ; and, in October of the same year, as no 
special restrictions V ere then imposed by the Turks in consequence of 
a visifc to Muhammareh, a call upon the outward voyage also was 
introduced. 

* The logical ordpr of evpDts is the opposite of that given : Baghdad WhS made a 
bead office because its aofiounts, being now in a difitrent currency, could no longer 
be included in those of the Busbehr head office. 

+ In 1901, when Major IV'eMl, the British Eesident at Baghdad, imported 
Eb 65,000 in specie fr.m tbeBsshehr Eesideucy Treasury, the Turks objected, and 
the money had to be rer-umed to BUshehr. 


Baghdad, 

1868-1907. 


Muhatn- 
mareh, 1892- 
1906. 


264 a 
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ITssiii, 1904- 
07. 


Bn«lie}ir, 

1864*ld05« 


Lingeh, 

1867-1905. 


Steamer communication on tlie Karun River between Muhammareli 
and Abwz having been opened by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Company^ letters addressed to Muhammareh began to be 
posted at Basrah. The British Vice-Consul at Basrah arranged at 
first for their distribution at M uhammareh through the agents of the 
steamship company ; but the necessity for a regular post office at 
Muhammareh soon became evident^ and one was instituted on the 19th 
of July 1893. A Persian Post Office had been opened there in February 
1893^ and in 1893-93 a Persian postal service between Muhammareh, 
Shushtar andDizful was established ; this service collapsed in November 
1894 for want of funds, but it was subsequently re-established. 

'1 he Indian post office at Muhammareh has been from the first 
under purely departmental management; but it is located in the British 
Consulate building, and the Consul exercises a general supervision and 
decides questions that are referred to him. 

There is no regular British post office at Nasiri, but, since the 
opening of a British Vice-Consulate there in 1905, the Vice-ConsuPs 
mails are carried overland between Muhammareh and Nasiri, and vice 
'oem\ by couriers who are maintained as a part of his official establish- 
ment. 

The Bushehr post office shares with that of Masqat the honour 
of priority in the Persian Gulf ; it was opened on the same date, the 
1st of May 1864. There was then no Persian post office, and the 
delivery of letters, not only in Bushehr but also in some of the adjoin- 
ing villages presumably only those of the peninsula, was undertaken 
by the Indian post office, and in 1869 a special postman was added 
to the staff for the better performance of this duty. The Bushehr 
post office was established within the precincts of the British Residency, 
where it has since remained ; and it has been subject from the fiirst 
to the control of the Political Resident. 

At Bushehr occurred one of the very few discreditable incidents 
belonging to the history of the Indian post office in the Persian Gulf. 
In 1886 the postmastership was held by an Asiatic who had served the 
British Government for upwards of 30 years, first as an interpreter 
in the Indo-European Telegraph Department and then for about 
15 years in the Postal Department. A serious accumulation of 
unadjusted accounts having been observed, the removal of the post- 
master was directed and a departmental enquiry was ordered, though 
there was as yet no suspicion of fraud. The enquiry, however, showed 
that the posmaster had been guilty during several months in 1886 
of misapplying Government money, and that he had committed defalca- 
tions amounting to upwards ofRs. 5,000. He was subsequently tried 
by the Sessions Court of Bombay and sentenced to six years^ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

The office at Lingeh was established on the 1st of April 1867, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Y ears ; it was located at first on the 
sea-front, later at the back of the town, and finally, in 1871, in a 
house engaged by the Residency Agent upon the seashore about 100 
yards from the Customs house. So long as the British occupation 
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of Basidu was maintained, a boat was sent from that station to meet 
eaoh mail steamer, and, although there was no post office at Basidn, 
an exchange of mails was carried on ; these arrangements ceased with 
the abandonment of the Basidn station in May 18S3. 

The most notable event in the history of the Lingeh post office 
is a burglary which occurred on the night of the '21st of April 1898 ; 
the post office safe was broken into, and cash amounting to more than 
Rs. b,000 was stolen. In consequence of this robbery, for which the Persian 
Government declined to acknowledge any responsibility, the rate of 
commission on money orders was raised at Lingeh to two per cent., 
in order to check the accumulation of money, and a permanent guard of 
three Persian soldiers was obtained on payment. 

General supervision of the Lingeh sub-office, which is under 
Bushehr, is exercised by the Political Resident at Bushehr through the 
Residency Agent at Lingeh. 

The post office at Bandar ^Abbas was opened, concurrently with 
that at Lingeh, on the 1st of April 1867 ; not only the mercantile 
community but also the Persian Governor of Bandar ^4bbas had begged 
for its eskblishment ; and it was from the first in every respect a 
success, the income largely exceeding the expenditure. 

From a station of the Indo-European Telegraph Department wffiich 
existed on an islet in Khor-ash-Sham (Elphinstone Inlet) on the 
opposite or Arabian coast from 1864 to 1868, a boat used to be sent 
to Bandar ^Abbas to meet the mail steamer, 'fhere was no post office 
at ^^'Felegraph Islet ’b but the Postmaster of Bandar ^ Abbas received 
for despatch the mails sent from the telegraph station, and despatched 
in return such articles as were received in his office addressed to Telegraph 
Islet. 

In 1882 a Persian post office was established at Bandar ^Abbas and 
a system of Anglo- Persian co-operation was arranged, in regard to mails 
for the interior, which is described further on in the paragraph on politi- 
cal questions. 

In 1884, to avoid the consignment to the Dead Letter Office of 
numerous letters addressed to Qishm via Bandar ‘'Abbas, a letter box was 
set up in Qishm town near the residence of the Shaikh and was visited 
thrice a week by a postman from Bandar ^Abbas ; this measure wus 
pecuniarily a success and was a great boon to the traders at Qishm who 
had relations with Bombay and Karachi. The Qishm service was 
discontinued in 190'2, in consequence of the delivery of letteis by Indian 
post offices in Persia being restricted to the precincts of post offices. 

Informal postal arrangements existed at Jashk from the foundation 
of the telegraph station at that place in 1868 until the 1st of September 
1880, when a regular post office was established. Previously to 1880 
the Assistant Superintendent in charge of the telegraph station had 
discharged the duties of postmaster ; and since 1 8 h 0 the work has been 
performed by one of the telegraph clerks, on an allowance provided by 
the Postal Department. The Jashk office has little business besides that 
which depends on the presence of the telegraph staff and of the Indian 
military detachment. For the sake of simplicity in working it is classed 


Bandac 
* Abbas, 
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186!J*1907. 


not as a sub-oiBce but as a branch office; it is authorised; however, to 
transact British postal order and Indian money order business through 
the head office at Karachi. 

The post office at Gw^ar was established on the 12th of April 1868, 
and has undergone many vicissitudes of management ; before its establish- 
ment postal work had been carried on in an informal way by the Assist- 
ant Political Agent posted to Gwadar in 1863, who received mails^ made 
up by the Karachi and Masqat offices and in return made up mails for 
those offices. 

The Gwadar post office was at first worked as a sub-office by 
departmental agency and occupied a separate shed ; but in 1873-74 the 
management was mads over to the Indo-European Telegraph Department, 
the duties of postmaster being thereafter performed by one of the 
telegraph clerks and the office itself being transferred to a room in the 
telegraph buildings. This arrangement only lasted a year, for the 
unhealtiiiness of Gwadar necessitated frequent transfers of the telegraph 
clerks, and the postal work suffered from the repeated changes of 
personnel. 

In 1884, however, the working of the office was re-transferred to the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department, with whom it remained until the 
abolition of the sub-post a telegraph station in 1893 on account of its 
unhealthiness ; a sub-postmaster from India then took charge. 

On the 5th of April 1895 telegraphic communication by land line 
having meanwhile been re-established at Gwadar, a combined post and 
telegraph sub-office which had existed on an experimental footing since 
October 1894, was made permanent, and this office stillremains. Owing to 
the insalubrity of the station and the frequent illness or absence of the 
individual in charge it was found necessary, in 18li9, to revise the terms 
of the appointment in such a manner as to improve the pay of acting 
substitutes. 

Duty is not levied at Gwadar on parcels addressed to employes of the 
British Government ; but it is collected on all other parcels by the 
customs officials of the Sultan of ^Oman. 


Political and semi-political questions connected with tlie 
Indian offices in Persia, 1864-1907. 


Until 1877, thejy ear in which Persia established a postal system of 
her own, there were no post offices at all in the interior of Persia, nor any, 
except those maintained by the Indian Government, upon the Persian 
coast. The British Legation at Tehran and the British Agencies at 
Isfahan and Shiraz, however, discharged some of the functions of post 
offices by collecting letters for despatch to Bushehr and India, and by 
distributing letters, received from or through the Bushehr office, for the 
benefit of British officials and subjects and a few other persons — including 
Persian officials — ^known to and favoured by the British authorities. 
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At this period two serrices between Bushehr and the interior, initia- 
ted apparently in ISdJ, were maintained by the British authorities j the 
first was a weekly or fortnightly line between Bushehr and Shiraz, 
passing through the stations of the Indo-European 'i'elegraph Depart- 
ment ; the second, generally known as the Legation Chapar, was a four- 
weekly line between Bushehr and Tehran, running vid Shiraz and 
Isfahan. From Bushehr to Shiraz (180 miles) the mailbags, partly on 
account of the difficulty of the track and partly for the sake of economy, 
were carried by Qasids or foot-runners, borne on the establishment of the 
Bushehr Eesidency j but from Shiraz to Isfahan (300 miles) and fi'om 
Isfahan to Tehran (2 jS 0 miles) they were conveyed by Ghulams of the 
Tehran Legation, who were mounted on horses hired from the Persian 
Chapar service. No charge was made for carriage by the Legation 
Chapar even of letters totally unpaid ; but after 1870, in consequence of 
an agreement between the authorities concerned, prepayment at Indian 
inland rates by means of Indian stamps was required in the case of 
letters posted in India for places in Persia or in Persia for places in 
India; and at the same time unpaid letters arriving in India from 
bushehr or at the Bushehr post oflSce from India were made subject to 
the ordinary rules of the Indian Post OflSce. A small delivery fee, 
which had always been recovered at the places in the interior served 
through Bushehr, was maintained to cover the cost of carriage in India 
and between India and Bushehr, but letters for telegraph stations were 
delivered free, and Persian officials who. were permitted to use the line 
enjoyed the privilege of franking their correspondence. The Legation 
Ghulams were not prohibited from carrying letters, otherwise than in 
the Legation bag, for other employers ; and the Ghulams between 
Tehran and v'^hiraz sometimes earned as much as Es. 100 by this means 
in a single journey. It should be mentioned that there existed, side by 
side with the Legation Mail, a Chapar or horse post irregularly worked 
by the Persian Government between Shiraz and Tehran ; the raison 
d^etre of this line was the carriage of Persian Government despatches, 
but specie, parcels and letters were also accepted from private individuals 
for transmission. Special fees were charged on this Persian line for 
valuables ; but the rates for letters were fixed and ranged from 1 to ^ 
Qrans. 

In 1873 it was announced that the Persian Government intended to 
establish a postal administration of their own, and that they had improvised 
a postage stamp and engaged an Austrian postal official. In July 18? 6 
this employe, who had meanwhile succeeded in instituting a postal service 
between Tehran and Europe vid Tabriz, was appointed to the Director- 
ship-General of Persian Bosts. In August 18/7, after the Government 
of India had been consulted by the Director of the International Office at 
Berne and had agreed to the proposal on certain conditions, Persia was 
admitted to membership of the International Postal Union with effect 
from the 1st of September 1877 In February 1878 an agreement for 
the interchange of closed mails was conch ded between Persia and the 
Government of India, of which the following were the principal 
provisions : — 


Inland ser- 
vices from 
Bti-hehr be- 
fore 1877. 


Establieb- 
ment ci a 
Persian Post- 
al Depart- 
ment, 1875- 
1877. 
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Abolition ’^of 
the Indian 
service 
between 
BnsheHr 
and the in- 
terior, 1877. 


(1) that on the Indian side the post office at Bombay and the 

Indian post office at Biishehr should be offices of exchange ; 

(2) that all correspondence for India, and for countries served 

through India, should be placed by the Persian post office in 
a closed mail for Bombay ; 

(S) that all correspondence for places in the Persian Gulf and for 
Basrah and Baghdad in Turkish ^Iraq should be sent in a 
closed mail to the Indian post office at Bushehr for sorting 
and despatch to the Indian post offices at those places ; and 

(4) that correspondence between India and Persia should be subject 
to certain special Union rates of postage. 

The first Director- General of Persian Posts organised an efficient 
system and placed it in a good working order ; but he was dissatisfied 
with his position and resigned it at the end of his three years^ contract. 
A Russian, who had been his assistant, succeeded him and maintained 
the efficiency of the postal system but was wrongfully* dismissed on a 
charge of peculation, which was not established; and in 1880 the 
management fell into the hands of unqualified persons —French, 
Armenians, Persians, and others. The immediate result was disorgani- 
sation, which at one time threatened a total collapse ; but eventually, in 
189 'i, the services as Inspector-General of hi. Arnold, a German account- 
ant, were secured, and a state of comparative efficiency was restored. 

An early result of the foundation of a Persian Post Office was the 
abolition of the quasi-public mail service maintained by the British and 
Indian Governments between Bushehr and the interior. 

In 1 h 76, after the appointment of the first Director-General of 
Persian Posts, a proposal was made, apparently at his instance, that the 
British Indian postmaster at Bushehr should be placed in charge also of 
a Persian post office at the same place, and that the British arrangements 
for the carriage of mails between Bushehr and Tehran should , be utilised 
to supplement others which the Persian Postal Department was about to 
introduce; both requests were however courteously declined by 
the British authorities. At the beginning of 1877, before the entry of 
Persia into the International Postal Union, the Persian Government 
notified to the British Legation at Tehran that they had instituted a 
weekly post between Bushehr and Tehran, and at the same time they 
asked that the Persian and British mails should be interchanged at 
Bushehr, and that all postal matter transmitted to or from the interior 
should in future be sent by the Persian mail ; these proposals, as will he 
seen from the agreement of February 1878 already quoted above, were 
accepted in so far as they related to the interchange of mails at Bushehr; 
and, though the British official up-country mail was continued, 
private correspondence was no longer allowed to be sent by its means, 
and the quasi-public postal service of the British and Indian Governments 
in Persia ceased. 


Establisk- 
ment of a 


In 1882 a Persian post oflice was opened at Bandar 'Abbas and 
direct postal communication was opened by the Persian Government 


•The Peisian Cioveriiment had, in the end, to oompensete him by 
amount of his salary for the unexpired period of his contract. 


paying him the 
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between that place and Yazd^ Tehran^ Mashhad and other towns of 
Persia. Interchange of mails on the same principles as at Busliehr was 
immediately after this arranged between the Indian and the Persian post 
offices at Bandar ^Abbas. At Bandar ^Abbas addresses not written 
in Persian are translated by the Indian office before the mail is handed 
over to the Persian postmaster. 

Notwithstanding the organisation of a Persian Postal Department, 
the British Indian post offices on the coast of the Gulf continued to 
exist ; and for a number of years no changes were made in their working, 
except such as naturally resulted at Bushehr from the abolition of the 
quasi-public service to Bhiraz and beyond; at each office mails uere still 
collected for despatch to the other offices of the Persian Gulf division and 
to India, and mails were received from the same quarters and were dis- 
tributed locally. In all cases postage was charged at Indian inland 
rates and was paid by means of Indian stamps. There were thus ano- 
malies of procedure wffiich it was not likely that the Persian Post Office, 
under European management, would long tolerate without protest ; but 
no complaints appear to have been received until 1901, by which year 
the successful development of the Persian Imperial Customs under 
Belgian management had suggested to the Shah^s ministers the advan- 
tage of restricting, so far as possible, foreign privileges which trenched 
upon the revenue or the authority of Persian Departments. 

In 1901, M. Arnold, who was now described as Administrator 
General of Persian Posts, called in question the propriety of a public 
mail service between places in Persia being carried on, as it was in part, 
by the Indian Post Office ; his complaint referred to the interchange of 
Indian mails between the ports of the Persian Gulf at which there were 
Indian offices. Persian mails were interchanged between the same 
places ; but the Persian offices received less patronage, even from the 
Persian public, as their rates were higher ; and the Persian offices in 
the Gulf were at this time worked at a loss. The justice of M. Arnold^s 
objections having been recognised by the Government of India, it was 
arranged that the Indian post offices at the ports of Muhammareh, 
Bushehr, Bandar hAbbas and Lingeh should not in future accept postal 
matter intended for delivery at any place in Persia, and that articles 
posted at the Indian post office in contravention of the new orders should 
be treated as unpaid and transferred to the local Persian offices for disposal. 
Early in 190:^, on receipt of information that Persian offices had been 
opened at Jashk and Chahbar, the same regulation was applied to the 
Indian post otl-ce at Jashk. Articles franked by British political and 
consular officers were, however, exempted from the operation of these 
orders, and remained subject to the old regime. 

In 1902, apparently by way of assimilating the practice in Persia to 
that followed in Turkish Iraq, orders were issued to all the Indian post 
offices in Persian territory to discontinue sending letters fcr delivery 
out of the post office, except such as were addressed to high officers 
of uhe British or Persian Governments or to foreign consular 
officers. The abolition of the delivery at Qishm and of the town and 
suburban delivery at Bushehr was necessitated by this prohibition 
Since l9U2all deliveries have been effected within the precincts of the 
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British oflSces, except in the case of non-local letters^ which are handed to 
the Persian post office for disposal ; local letters not called for within 
three weeks are returned to the Dead Letter Office. 

The first practice of the Indian Post Office in Persia to be called in 
(Question by the recently reformed Persian Post Office, of which the 
management had been transferred to the Persian Imperial Customs in 
1902, was the carriage of correspondence to and from India, and between 
the offices of the Persian Gulf dinsion, at Indian inland rates. I'he polnl; 
was raised by M. Naus, the Belgian Director-General of Posts and 
Customs, who represented that, in consequence of the Indian inland rates 
being lower than the Union rates adopted by Persia, the Persian post 
office was being subjected to unfair competition. To, meet the wishes of 
the Persian Directoi General, and to put an end to an anomaly which 
might have compromised the position of the Indian Post offices in Persia, 
the demand was conceded ; andfrom the 1st of June i90»S the correspon- 
dence in question was made subject to the foreign rates and rules of the 
Indian Post Office. Parcels and British official covers were still, up to 
190/, allowed to pass at the old rates ^ but no express or permanent 
concession was granted in this respect. 

The habitual use of Indian stamps in Persian territory was a 
delicate matter, which could not long, in the circumstances, remain out of 
controversy. As early as 1890 objections had been raised by the Persian 
Post Office to the franking with Indian stamps at Bandar ^Abbas os- 
letters addressed to places in Persian territory on the Persian Gulf ; and 
the use of Indian stamps for this purpose has now been forbidden. 

In 1904 M. Dambrain, Director-General of Customs and Post 
Offices on the Persian Coast, forwarded to the British Indian Postmaster 
the cover of an official letter sent him by the British Consul at Bandar 
'Abbas through the Indian post office, and claimed payment of postage 
on the ground that the letter had been prepaid with Indian instead of 
Persian stamps. Ihe claim was referred to the British Legation at 
Tehran, but up to 1907 no decision on the point had been reached. 

In 1905 the question of the stamps to be used on letters sent abroad 
was suddenly raised at Muhammareh. Hitherto letters posted at other 
places in Persia and stamped with Persian stamps had been accepted by 
the British Indian Post Offices for transmission abroad ; but the use of 
Indian stamps on foreign letters posted at places where an Indian office 
existed had been rigorously Insisted on, and by a tacit understanding the 
Persian post offices at such places had hitherto declined to receive any 
letters for abroad. It was this system which the Persian post office now 
souo'ht to upset ; but their demands were resisted by the British diplo- 
matic and consular authorities in Persia, and in 1907 the matter was still 
unsettled. 

The question of the parcel post, to which we have not as yet had 
occasion to allude, has, since the transfer of the Persian postal system to 
the management of the Customs Department, engendered differences 
more acrimonious than those arising from the letter post. 

The first arrangement for an exchange of parcels between India and 
Persia was introduced on the 1st of July 1893, The British Indian and 



Persian post offices at Busliehr were constituted offices of escliange, the 
forjaer receiving Re. 1 for every parcel sent from Persia^ and the latter 
Rs. *^-8-0 for each parcel seat to Persia. Prom the 1st of November 
189^3, the German Post Office began to exchange closed parcel ba^s with 
the I'ersian post office through the intermediacy of the Indian post office^ 
which received a transit fee at the rate of 'I francs per parcel for its 
services. The interchange of both parcels and letters was only once 
interrupted at Bushehr in the spring of 1897; when the Persian Post 
Office, from fear of plague, for a few days refused to accept any mails 
from the Indian office; an assurance however that the mails were 
thoroughly disinfected sufficed to remove their scruples. ' 

Wheu Persia joined the Parcel Post Union in 1903 the former 
arrangements were brought to an end; and from the 1st of October in 
that year a parcel service on the ordinary international lines was insti- 
tuted. Its operations were restricted — in the part of Persia with which 
we are concerned— to iViuhammareh, Bushehr, Liugeh, Bandar ’Abbas, 
J ashk and Chahbar ; but the Persian post offices at those places under- 
took to convey the parcels to the interior of Persia and to recover the 
charges for conveyance inland from the addressees. The Indian post 
offices at Mnhammareh, Liugeh, Bandar' A bhas and Jashk were constitut- 
ed offices of exchange, at first for parcels received from the Persian post 
office and subsequently for parcels exchanged in both directions. Parcels 
from India intended for delivery at the places named above can now be 
prepaid either at Indian inland or at union rates at the option of the 
sender ; those prepaid at union rates aie transferred on arrival to the 
Persian post office for disposal. 

Trouble in connection with the parcel post arose at Bushehr in 1904 ; 
it was due to an intemperate onslaui/ht by the Imperial Persian 
Customs on an established practice whereby, at that place, the Indian 
parcel mails were conveyed direct between the ship and Indian Post odice. 
The dispute was not confined to the parcel mail but related also to the 
letter mail, which, so the Persian Customs and Persian postal officials 
contended, ought on landing to be handed over to the Persian Post Office. 
The claim was based upon certain clauses of the Reglement Douanier of 
1904; but the British authorities refused to admit it, and argued 
that the old established privileges of the Indian Post Office had a 
political origin and history, and could not therefore be abrogated by 
a merely commercial arrangement such as the R^lement. 

The progress and final settlement of this contest at Bushehr, and of a 
similar but less important one at Muhammareh, are related in the Appendix 
on the Imperial Persian Customs and need not be described again in this 
place. In the end it was arranged that the Indian parcels should 
be conveyed direct, as formerly, between the mail steamers and the 
Indian post office; but increased facilities were given to the Persian 
authorities for satisfym , themselves that dutiable articles were not smug- 
gled into Persia by the Indian post. 

Hardly had this matter been settled when the Persian Customs 
raised a fresh difficulty by claiming that samples arriving by post should 
be treated as parcels and submitted for their examination. On the one 
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hand the demand was in accordance with a clause of the Eeglement 
Douanier of 1904; on the other, as the letter mail was not subject to 
inspection by the Customs, compliance would have involved the elimi- 
nation of sample packets from the letter mail, a procedure which could 
not be demanded in accordance with Union rules, M. Naus, Minister 
of Customs and Posts, represented that there was considerable danger of 
the sample post being abused for purposes of trade, and he pressed hard 
for a revised classification of mails in this respect ; bnt in face of the 
British opposition he was unable to carry his point. 

The failure of the Persian Ministry of Customs and posts to get the 
better of the Indian Post Office in the three disputes with which we 
have dealt seems to have convinced them of the necessity for a new and 
more conciliatory policy. In May 1905, M. Naus expressed a strong 
desire to conclude with the Governmeut of India a postal convention which 
should settle all doubtful points and remove every cause of friction ; he 
suggested that an officer of the Indian Post Office should be deputed to 
Tehran for the purpose. The idea was favourably received by Sir 
A, Hardinge, British Minister at Tehran, and in June 1905 he was 
authorised by His Majesty^s Government to make, in consultation with 
the Government of India, a postal arrangement with Persia which 
should follow the lines of procedure observed by the British post office at 
Constantinople. The Government of India, on being consulted, declared 
their reluctance to engage in any negotiations which might result in the 
abrogation or curtailment of the privileges enjoyed by the Indian Post 
Office in Persia; they suggested the postponement of the discussion; and 
they urged that its scope should be confined to the question of the parcel 
post. The matter is still pending. 

Newspapers forbidden by the Persian Government have been liable, 
since 1899, to be intercepted by the Indian post offices and sent to the 
Dead Letter Office ; but at the present moment there is no prohibited 
journal. 


Political and quasi-political questions connected with the Indian 
Post Office in Turkish Iraq, 1868-1907. 


Having completed the history of the Indian Post Office in Persia, we 
return to the period during which its arrangements took shape in Turkish 
^Iraq. In 1867, at the time of Mr. Vears^s tour, a rudimentary mail 
service of a very unsatisfactory character already existed, under the manage- 
ment of the British political officials, at Basrah and at Baghdad. A mail 
bag containing letters for Basrah and Baghdad was made up at Bombay 
aud closed for Basrah ; and this, along with letters placed in the ship^s 
letter-box at intermediate ports in the Gulf, was simply handed over to 
the Vice-Consul at Basrah for disposal. The arrangements in the reverse 
direction were of a similarly haphazard character, and nearly all the 
letters carried were unstamped, with the exception of those posted in 
India itself. 
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The scheme for the establishment of regular British Indian post Origin alac- 
offices at Basrah and Baghdad received^ in 1868, the cordial support of 
Sir A. Kemball, Political Resident in Turkish ^Iraq. Its execution was Government 
facilitated by the non-existence of a Turkish postal service, and by the in tlie 
consequent absence of political opposition on the part of the Turks ; and arrange- 
the mail boxes and bags were landed, without objection or interference 
on the part of the Turkish customs officials, at the Vice-Consulate at 
Basrah and at the Kesidency at Baghdad. On the 25th of January 
1868, Sir A, Kemball informed the Wali of Baghdad of the new 
arrangements and promised that the public correspondence of certain 
Turkish Government departments and officials should be carried free by 
the British post between Baghdad, Basrah and even Bombay, on condi- 
tion that the official covers should be franked with the seal of the 
despatching department and should not contain private letters. These 
conditions were accepted both by the Wali and by the Indian Post Office, 
and the understanding, presumably, still holds good ; but the Turkish 
Departments do not now exercise the privilege accorded to them. 

Por some time after 1868 Indian postage stamps were sold on board 
the steamers of the Euphrates and Tigris Company, and letters were 
delivered by the steamers at Qurnah, ‘'Amarah, ^ Ali-al-Gharbi and Kut-al- 
Amarah. as well as at other places where they touched. Stamped letters 
were also received on board the steamers for delivery at, or despatch 
through, Baghdad and Basrah. 

Various postal agencies and lines were maintained or established in Service at 
connection with the two British Indian post offices in Turkish ^Iraq. 

A regular delivery of letters was undertaken in the town of Baghdad, and ^ ® 
letters for Kadhimain were kept in deposit until fetched by the 
addressees. in Turkish 

Letters from India for Karbala, where a number of Indian Muham- 
madans are settled, were at first sent monthly from Baghdad to the care 
of the Honorary Native Political Agent at Karbala, who arranged for 
their distribution ; under this arrangement, which seems to have begun 
about Ib66, the mail was carried by two messengers, who were enter- 
tained from the Oudh Bequest Fund for the purpose of maintaining official 
communication. In 1878 the Karbala mail was made weekly; but 
afterwards the service became irregular, and letters were sent out only as 
opportunities occurred ; and in 1887, at tbe request of the Turkish 
authorities the Residency ceased to forward private letters to Karbala. 

While dealing with the subject of Karbala, we may mention that 
after May 1894 correspondence received from abroad for Karbala. Najaf, 

Musal and other places in Turkish ^Iraq was, for a time, transferred for 
distribution to the Turkish Post Office and that correspondence from 
those places for abroad has since then been received from the Turkish Post 
Office for transmission under Union rules ; but in 1898, in consequence 
of several registered letters for Karbala having been tampered with in the 
Turkish post, arrangements were made for the retention of registered 
letters for Karbala and Najaf m the Indian post office at Baghdad until 
the addressees could appoint agents to take delivery at Baghdad. At the 
present time lists of the registered letters received at Baghdad are sent 
unofficially to the British Vice-Consul at Karbala in order that the 
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addressees may be informed i and the letters are not returned to India as 
unclaimed until the expiry of a month. 

A mail line very similar to that between Btishehr and Tehran existed 
from 1864, or earlier, until about 1 880 between Baghdad and Tehran ; 
it passed through Kirmanshah and Hamadan, and the principal stage 
was Kirmanshah, corresponding in some respects to Shiraz upon the 
Bushehr-Tehran line, Between Baghdad and Kirmanshah (210 miles) 
the mail was carried by footmen, and between Kirmanshah and Tehran 
(290 miles) by a mounted couriers belonging to the establishment of the 
British Legation in Persia. At the beginning of 1870, as on the 
Bushehr-Tehran line, postage at Indian rates between Baghdad and 
Tehran was imposed ; but letters forwarded by the Jlritish Legation 
at Tehran and those exchanged between ^‘Persian Princes and Notables 
residing at Tehran and Baghdad were carried free. Some 25 years 
later the British Haghdad-Tehran line was abolished ; and since then 
correspondence by this route has been carried on, within the Turkish 
frontier, exclusively by the Turkish Post Office. In 1904, nevertheless, 
the British Consul at Kirmanshah having pointed out that communication 
with India v/as more rapid through Baghdad than through Telnran, it was 
ordered that correspondence for Kirmanshah should in future be sent vid 
Baghdad unless specially superscribed for transmission vid Tehran. 


The Desert or Dromedary ” post from Baghdad to Damascus 
and Bairutj which existed before the installation of any regular post office 
at Baghdad, was never incorporated with the Indian postal system ; but 
it survived the development of modern postal arrangements for a time, 
and its later history calls for notice. In 18i8 the Political Kesident at 
Baghdad, by whom the line was managed, was permitted to levy 
postage at fixed rates on articles sent by it i and a grant of Rs. 200 
a month was sanctioned by the Government of India to supplement the 
receipts from this source, and to enable the line to be efficiently worked. 
In 1868 the mails by the desert route were carried on camels over the 
500 miles between Baghdad and Damascus and by special horsemen over 
the 100 miles between Damascus and Bairut ] they reached Syria on the 
average in 9 days, Egypt in 13 or 14, and Europe — vid Egypt and 
Smyrna— in 24 to 27 days ; and the monthly cost of the service was Es. 
489. In 1869 the Ottoman authorities demanded that the Baghdad 
mails should be conveyed between Damascus and Bairut on a line then 
lately established by means of a subsidised French cldioence ; but the 
British Consulate at Damascus, in view of the unreliability of the new 
Turkish post, preferred the old arrangement, and it was for some time 
maintained. In 1881, in the course of a campaign which they 
had then begun to wage against the British mail service in 
Turkey, the Ottoman Government established a camel post of their 
own between Baghdad and Damascus ; it ran side by side with the 
British consular post and carried letters at a loss at Union rates. 
Already in 1871, the Government of India, for purely financial reasons, 
had withdrawn their subsidy ; and, partly for this reason and partly 
because, of the competition of the Turkish camel post, the Baglidad- 
Bairut line fell into difficulties : its finances by 1885 had sunk to a low 
ebb. In July 1886 the British desert line was finally abolished; and 
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ill Marcli 1887 the Turkish Government^ perhaps as having achieved 
what was their real purpose at the time^ closed their own line also, In 1 889^ 
however^ the Turks re-opened the post route by Damascus and Bairut, 
a dromedary thereafter leaving Baghdad every Thursday; and in May 
1906 Aleppo was substituted for Damascus as the principal Syrian station. 
The courier on this line is occasionally robbed^ or dies of intense cold or 
heat, by the way ; but the mail, in such cases, is generally recovered after 
a time ; and this post is now habitually used by the mercantile community 
at Baghdad. A Tatar post for Constantinople vid iMusal and Diyarbakr 
also leaves Baghdad every Monday. 

AVe come now to a series of persistent endeavours, made by the Porte 
between 1878 and 1887, to oust the Indian Post Office from Turkish 
Ir^. 

These begna at the International Postal Conference held at Paris in 
1878, where the Ottoman delegates urged the suppression of all foreign 
post offices in the Turkish dominions ; the proposal was one which affected 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria and Italy ; and the Conference 
declined to entertain it on the ground that it involved diplomatic consi- 
derations and therefore lay beyond their scope. By adhering to the 
Paris Postal Convention of 1878 Turkey succeeded in acquiring a more 
respectable, but entirely undeserved international status in postal matters. 

In 1881 the latent antipathy of the Turks to the Indian Post Office 
was translated into action and showed itself in official competition with 
the British Baghdad- Damascus service, to which allusion has already 
been made, and in a small matter connected with the delivery of parcels 
at Baghdad. In the same year the abolition of the British desert post 
was requested by the Porte, both at Baghdad and through the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople ; but the demand was successfully resisted. 
In 1882 the Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs recurred to the 
subject and pressed for the abolition not only of the desert post but also 
of the Indian post offices at Baghdad and Basrah ; the demand was 
however withdrawn for the time, and a promise was even given that it 
would not be urged. 

In 1883 the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs attempted to 
renew the discussion on the subject of the British desert post, but the 
British Embassy took their stand on the promise given in the previous 
year and the matter dropped. The Turks about the same time resorted 
to local obstruction and made a half-hearted attempt, which was not 
successful, to detain at Qurnah the Euphrates and Tigris Company's 
steamer Khalifah proceeding with mails from Basrah to Baghdad ; 
a crisis and negotiations followed, during which H.M.S, V\ oodlark^^ 
was kept at Basrah in readiness for emergencies. On the 20th of August 
1883, while those negotiations were still pendinsr, the Wali of Baghdad 
demanded the abolition of the town office and letter box maintained by 
the Indian Post Office at Basrah, both of which have already mentioned 
in the history of the Basrah post office ; and he caused a notice to be 
posted up, forbidding the use of any but Turkish post offices and ordering 
the exclusive use of Turkish stamps under penalty of a fine of one to five 
Lirahs. The penalty was in one or two instances actually enforced, and 
some consternation was caused among the merchants and Turkish officials 
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who had been accustomed to make use of the Indian Post Office for the 
transmission of valuables and letters of importance. On the 29th of 
August 1883 the Waliof Baghdad complained of the refusal of the 
Indian post office at Basrah to accept from the Turkish Post Office 
letters for India and other foreign countries unless stamped with 
Indian stamps. On the 11th of September 1888 the contest was 
renew^ed at Constantinople by a futile demand on the part of the Ottoman 
Government for suppression of the service with regard to the transport 
of letters and correspondence between Basrah and Baghdad by Messrs. 
Lynch & Co/s steamers. *’'* A partial concession was made to Turkish 
objections by the discontinuance of house-to-house distribution of letters 
from the Indian post offices at Bao^hdad and Basrah and by the substi- 
tution of a window delivery; but the carriage of letters of Turkish 
subjects from Baghdad and Basrah to various river-bank places on the 
Tigris continued until February 1886^ after which it ceased and such 
letters^ when received by the British^ were transferred to the Turkish 
Post Office. 

1884. In 1884 the Porte returned to the charge with a Memorandum drawn 
up by their Director General of Posts and Telegraphs; this manifesto 
laid stress on the equality of the postal position of Turkey with that of 
the other nations which had joined the Postal Union ; proclaimed the 
ability of the Tmrkish Post Office to cope with the entire mail arrange- 
ments of Turkish ^Iraq ; demanded the cessation of the British desert post ; 
and asserted a liability on the part of the Euphrates and Tigris Company's 
steamers to carry the Turkish mails free of charge between Baghdad and 
Basrah. The last contention^ though a paragraph of the Paris Conven- 
tion was quoted in its support, was ill-founded ; and the Ottoman demands 
were rejected in their entirety on the broad ground that they would 
entail a loss of facility in postal communication between India and 
Turkish ^Ir^. Also in 1884, a system of searching passengers who 
disembarked from British steamers on the Tigris for letters not bearing 
Turkish stamps was introduced, but it was soon discontinued in conse- 
quence of diplomatic representations made at Constantinople. 

1885-87. In 1885 and 1887 fresh efforts were made by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to obtain the abolition of the Indian post offices at Baghdad and 
Basrah, but, like those which had preceded them, they were abortive. 

1893-1901. From 1893 onwards local letters posted at Baghdad for Basrah and 
vice versd were transferred to the Turkish post office for disposal; 
formerly a quantity of correspondence between those and intermediate 
places had been carried free, in an irregular manner, by the steamers of 
the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company. A scheme 
of procedure suggested by the Turkish Post Office in 1894, which 
would have resulted in the virtual closure of the British Office at 
Baghdad, was successfully thwarted. Shipps letters"’^, i.e.^ letters 
containing bills of lading, etc., or relating to cargo on board, continued 
to be carried unstamped by the Company's vessels until 1901, when 
portable letter-boxes were provided on board by the Ottoman Post 
Office for the reception of such covers; no use however was made of 
the boxes, and after some months they were withdrawn. In 1901, in 
consequence of a difficulty made by the Turkish post office at Jiddah 
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regarding the delivery of a registered letter posted at the Indian post 
office at Basrah, the Indian postmasters at Baghdad and Basrah -were 
directed not in future to accept for registration letters addressed to 
places in Turkish territory, if deliverable through a Turkish office. 

In 1903, when the Indian post to and from Persia was made 
subject to the rates and rules for foreign correspondence, the Indian 
post offices in Turkish ^Iraq were brought under the same regime ; but 
British official correspondence and parcels continued to be charged at 
the Indian inland rates. 

What has gone before relates chiefly to letter mails, and we may 
now deal separately with the political history of the Indian parcels post. 

Soon after the foundation of the Indian post office at Baghdad in 
1868, it was discovered that native traders were making use of the 
British pai'cel post to evade the payment of customs duty. The parcel 
service was thereupon temporarily suspended, and, on resumption, two 
new regulations were introduced : (1) that parcels should not be received 
for despatch unless accompanied by a pass from the Turkish Customs 
House and (‘2) that parcels arriving from elsewhere should only be 
delivered to the addressees in the presence of a Qawwas of the British 
Eesidency, by whom the addressees were to be at once conducted to the 
Customs House. 

In 1881, at the request of the Turkish authorities, a trifling altera^ 
tion was made in the procedure ; and delivery to addressees thereafter 
took place in the presence of a messenger of the Turkish Customs 
House. 

In 1882 a change in the management of the Baghdad customs led 
to complaints by Turkish officials against the established parcel post 
usage, and it was modified. The parcel bags were still landed with the 
letter bags at the Indian post office ; but from that place they were now 
conveyed by the Indian postmaster to the Customs House and made 
over to the Customs authorities, a list signed by a Customs official 
being taken by way of acknowledgment. Delivery was made by the 
Customs H ouse on production by the addressees of certificates signed 
by the Indian postmaster. The procedure at Basrah before 1892 
is not ascertainable, but it was probably much the same as at Baghdad. 

In 1892 the procedure was once more revised, and since then it has not 
been changed. The offices of exchange at Bombay, Karachi and Bushehr 
now prepare detailed parcel invoices, one copy of which is sent in a 
closed cover to the head of the Turkish Customs House at Basrah or 
Baghdad, as the case may be, and another to the Indian postmaster. 
The parcel bags are opened in the Indian post office, in the presence of 
a Turkish Customs officer who takes charge of them, conveys them to 
the Customs House, and signs the postmaster’s copy of the invoice by 
way of receipt ; afterwards the parcels are delivered to the addressees by 
the Turkish Customs on presentation of delivery orders obtained from 
the Indian postmaster. At Baghdad, since the abolition of insur- 
ance, attempts are frequently made to smuggle precious stones and 
jewellery into the country by means of registered letters ; and to prevent 
this suspected letters are now opened at the post office in the presence of 
the addressees, and, if found to contain dutiable articles, axe either made 
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over to the Turkish Customs or returned to the senders. The time- 
honoured privilege of landing the British mails direct at the British 
post office has been maintained both at Basrah and Baghdad ; but it is 
regarded with disfavour by the Turks. 

Turkey adhered to the Universal Postal Conventions of Vienna 
(1891) and Washington (1897), but she is not a party to any Conven- 
tion ov Agreement relating to the Parcels Post Service. Parcels for 
Turkey are accepted in India since the 1st of January 1896. 

The matter of money orders at Baghdad is a somewhat difficult one, 
chiefly on account of the remoteness of the place and of a prohibition 
issued by the Turkish Government in 1888 against the importation of 
foreign silver into the country. In order to obtain funds for the pay- 
ment of money orders drawn on the Baghdad post office, the Political 
Resident, with whom the responsibility for the arrangements rests, is 
from time to time obliged to issue bills. These are sometimes accepted 
at a discount and sometimes at a premium, and special regulations have 
been found necessary to meet both cases. . ' 

In 1886, when discounts prevailed, it was decided that commission 
should be levied at a rate of one per cent, in excess of the rate of dis- 
count in order to maintain the rate of net commission at one per cent., 
and that when discount exceeded two per cent, the issue of money 
orders should be discontinued. 

In 1889, when the Resident’s bills were saleable at a premium and 
money accumulated too fast in the Residency treasury, the Resident was 
empowered to raise the commission on money orders, both at Baghdad 
and Basrah, to two per cent, when bills on India were selling at a 
premium of one per cent., and to stop the issue of money orders at both 
places when the premium rose above one per cent. 

In 1894 it was ascertained that the importation into Turkish ^Iraq 
of the following objects was prohibited : — arms and ammunition, poison- 
ous drugs, worn clothes, articles likely to carry disease, and figures 
(other than simple portraits) of royal personages or other notabili- 
ties ; to these have now been temporarily added a number of other 
articles considered capable of conveying plague. The exportation of 
antiquities is illegal ; but it was carried on to some extent through the 
Indian post offices until 1895, when the practice was discovered and 
stopped by means of stricter rules regarding the acceptance of parcels. 
Books imported, except those obtained by foreign consular officers for 
their personal or official use, are subject to examination by the Turkish 
Director of Public Instruction in the capacity of censor; and in 1896 all 
book parcels received by letter mail were regularly sent him for scrutiny. 
Subsequently the custom fell into desuetude ; but at some time before 
1908, when it was discovered by the Indian postal authorities that 
objectionable publications were entering Baghdad by the Indian hook 
post, the British Political Resident assumed the responsibility of examin- 
ing the mails and of returning unapproved books to the senders 
through the Dead Letter Office, Newspapers and other publications 
prohibited by the Turkish Government are regularly consigned to the 
Dead Letter Office ; in the black list of these there are nearly 200 
names inserted between the years 1 899 and 1908 alone. 
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ANNUXURE No. 1. 

TABLE OE MAIL CONTRACTS 
PERSIAN GULF DIVISION (EXCEPT 
BASRAH-BAQHDAD LINE). 
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ANNEXIJRB No. 3. 


TABLE OF THE BEITISH-INDIAN 
POST OFFICES OF THE PERSIAN 
GULF DIVISION, BOMBAY CIRCLE. 
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’Postal iosuranoe is not; undertaken by any of the offices. 

Since April 1902 Iheee two probationary clerks have been maintained at Bfishehr to fill casnal vacancies in the offices of the Qnlf Division. 
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ANNEXUEE No. 4.— UNDERTAKING GIVEN BY THE 
SHAIKH OF KUWAIT NOT TO PERMIT THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A FOREIGN NON-BRITISH POST 
OFFICE AT KUWAIT, 28TH FEBRUARY 1904. 

As the British Government has agreed, in accordance with my 
desire and for the benefit of traders, to establish a post office at Kuwait, 
I on my part agree not to allow the establishment here of a post office 
by any other Government. I accordingly write this undertaking on 
behalf of myself and my successors. 

Seal of SHAIKH MUBARAK^AS^SUBAH. 

Kuwait i 

The 11th I)hul Hajj 1321», 

{The 28th Telruary 1904,) 
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APPENDIX L. 

THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

REGION.* 

Evolution of the anti-slavery policy of Great Britain, 1772- 

1838. 

In dealing with the question of the slave trade in the Persian Gulf^ 
or in any other part of the worlds it should be remembered that the attitude 
of the British Government^ which during the last century has played a 
principal part in the repression of the trafiac^and nowhere more so 
than on the East African Coast and in South-Western Asia was 
formerly different. On board of the fleet which in 16^6 conveyed Sir 
Dodmore Cotton^ a British Ambassador^ with his staff from Surat to 
Bander 'Abbas there were more than 300 slaves bought by Persians in 
India, and the only remark which this circumstance suggested to Sir 
T. Herbert, the chronicler of the Embassy, was that ships, besides 
the transporting of riches and rarities from place to place, consociate 
the most remote regions of the earth by participation of commodities 
and other excellencies to each other." In 1772, however, it was 
decided by the English courts that a slave, as soon as he set his foot on 
the soil of the British islands, became free ; but the slave trade and 
the owning of slaves continued abroad under the British flag until a 
much later date, and it has been calculated that about 1790, out of some 
74,000 slaves exported annually from Africa, not less than 38,000 
belonged to British merchants. At length, in 1807, an Act was passed 
whereby it became illegal for any vessel to clear for slaves from a port in 
the British dominions after the Jst of May 1807, or to land slaves in a 
British colony after the 1st of March 1808; the penalties for disobe- 
dience of this Act were at first only pecuniary, but in 3 811 the traffic 
in slaves was declared to be felony and was made punishable with trans- 
portation. So far it had only been endeavoured to prevent commercial 
dealings in slaves by British subjects ; but the movement against slavery 
as an institution continued; and at length, in 1833, proprietary right in 
slaves was abolished throughout the British dominions. The final libera- 
tion of all slaves took place in August 1838, the transition having been 
effected, in most places, by means of a period of indentured apprentice- 
ship* 

♦ The followiDg are the principal authorities in connection with the slaTe trade to 
and in the Persian Gulf ; Bomha^f Selections, XXIV, 1856 ; Captain P. D. Hender- 
son’s Pricis of Correspondence relating to Zanzibar Affairs from 18d6 to 1872 ; 
Lieutenant H. L. Ramsay’s Pricis of Zanzibar Affairs, 1872 to 18T8 / the 
Administration Eeporfcs- of the Persian Gulf Political Resideney, from 1871 to 1907; 
Mr. J . A. Saldanha’s Pricis on Sla^ie Trade in the Gulf of Oman and the Persian 
Gulf, 1873-^1905 ; Aifcchison's Treaties ; and Mr. R. N. Lyne’s Zanzibar in 
Contemporary Times, 1006. 
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Repression of the slave trade in the Persian Gulf. 


Division of The general position of the British Government in regard to slavery 
the subject, being such as we have described^ it remains to enquire by what 
means and to what extent their policy in recent times — ^uncompro- 
misingly hostile to the slave trade and adverse also to slavery 
as an institution— has been carried out in the Persian Gulf. In 
doing so we shall take account, firstly, of the British agreements 
with foreign powers and of the British internal enactments by which 
action in the Gulf has been mainly governed ; secondly, of certaia ques- 
tions, relating to the meaning and application of agreements and enact- 
ments, which from time to time have come under discussion ; thirdly, 
of subsidiary matters connected with British anti-slavery proceedings in 
the Gulf ; fourthly, of the history of the external slave trade of the 
Persian Gulf and of British preventive operations ; fifthly, of the history 
of the internal slave trade of the Persian Gulf ; sixthly^ of domestic 
slavery in the Persian Gulf ; and, lastly, of the general results of the 
British anti-slavery policy in the Gulf. 

In dealing with the legal elements of the situation it is necessary to 
proceed by jurisdictions, and a general view of the legal position in the 
Gulf will be possible only after the separate agreements and enactments 
have been analysed in detail. 


Agreements with the Saiyids and Sultans of ’Oman, 1822-1907.'^ 


Treaty of The first treaty with the ruler of Masqat for the suppression of 
September, slavery was concluded on the 4th of September 1822 by Captain Moresby 
of H.M.S. ^^Menai^’, under instructions from Sir R. Farquhar, 
Governor of Mauritius, and was signed by Saiyid SaTd ; it prohibited 
the sale of slaves to Christian nations by the Saiyid^s subjects, it 
made punishable the buying of slaves by the same for the purpose of sale 
to Christians, and it empowered the British Government to establish an 
agent in the Saiyid’s dominions in East Africa to watch the trade and to 
seize, after the expiration of four months, any "^Omani vessels found 
carrpng slaves to Christian countries. An additional clause, signed on 
the 9th of September, authorised the seizure by British Government 
ships of offending vessels found beyond (i.e,, to the east t^r south of) a 
line drawn from Cape Delgado in Africa through a point 60 miles from 
Soqotrah to Diu in India, unless driven across it by circumstances over 
which they had no control. The provisions of this Treaty were confirmed 
in a subsequent Treaty of Commerce, concluded on the 3 1st of May 1889 . 


* The Agreements, etc., mentioned in this paragraph will be found in Aitohison*s 
Treattes, 
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By the treaty just described means were proyided for the extinction r>eoisioii not 
of the slave trade between Africa and India; hut a belt within 
which the traffic continued to be lawful was intentionally left, connecting 
the east coast of Africa with '’Oman. In 18-37-38 the practicability of traffic, 1838. 
inducing Sai}dd Sa’id and the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman to forbid all 
trade in slaves within their dominions was discussed ; but it was found 
that such a prohibition would entail payment of heavy compensation to 
the signatories — among whom the Saiyid complained of having already 
lost $ 1 00,000 a year by the treaty of 1822 — not to mention a very large 
expenditure on preventive arrangements; that the Muhammadan popular 
tions affected, by whose religion slavery was lawful and whose conveni- 
ence had come by long custom to depend on a regular supply of slaves, 
would be greatly exasperated by so drastic a change; and, finally, that no 
beneficial result was to be anticipated, inasmuch as the trade would 
merely be deflected to Turkish and Persian territory and to the jurisdic- 
tion of independent rulers, such as the Shaikh of Qatif, with whom 
no agreements had been formed in restraint of the traffic. 

In 1839, apparently in connection with fresh arrangements which AmpliBcation 
were then being made with the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman, the Saiyid 1322 77th 
of Masqat consented to an amplification of the Treaty of 1822 ; the 
principal new provisions authorised the detention and search by British 1839. 
government cruisers of ’Omani vessels found beyond the restrictive line 
and suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, also the confiscation 
of the same if shown to contain slaves intended for sale beyond the 
restrictive line, provided that the presence of the offending vessels beyond 
the line was not involuntary. At the same time the sale of Somalis 
as slaves was declared to be, for the future, punishable as piracy, on 
the ground that Somalis were by nature Hurr or free, that is, that 
they belonged to a race regarded as unenslavable by Muhammadan jurists. 

The restrictive line was modified by being made to pass from Cape 
Delgado two degrees seaward of the island of Soqotrah and thence to 

Puzim on the coast of Persian Makran ; by this change, it will be 

observed, the Saiyid^s ports of Gwadar and Chahbar on the Makran 

coast were closed to the slave trade. 

On the 18th of August 1845 Saiyid Sa^id agreed on behalf of him- Saiyid's 
self, his heirs, and his governors, to assist in apprehending British undertaking 
subjects who might be engaged in the slave trade. This was apparently 1846 
a condition which had been unintentionally omitted in framing the 
Treaty of 1822, 

Before the end of the same year a step further was taken Further Ag- 
in the conclusion of a further Agreement, dated 2nd October 1845, reement of 

by which the Saiyid undertook to prohibit, under the severest penalties, Ot^tober 

the export of slaves from his African dominions ; to prohibit, also under ^ 
the severest penalties, the importation of slaves from any part of Africa 
into his possessions in Asia ; and to use his utmost influence with all 
the chiefs of Arabia, the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf to prevent in like 
manner the introduction of slaves from Africa into their respective 
territories. Saiyid Sa’idin this same Agreement, which was to come into 
effect on the 1st of January 1847, authorised ships of the Royal Navy 
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and East India Company to seize and confiscate ^Omani vessels engaged 
in the slave trade, except snoh as might he found carrying slaves between 
certain ports on the eastern coast of Africa. 

Act of 16th Provision was made for giving effect to the Agreement thus con- 
eluded by an Act (11 and 12 Vic., Cap. CXXVIII), dated the 15th 
' September 1848, which authorised British officers to take action in 
accordance with its terms, and which regulated, at the same time the 
rewards that the captors of slave vessels under the Agreement should 
receive. 

Masqat Order A Masqat Order in Council of 4th November 1867 empowered the 
4tb No^em’ Consul at Masqat himself to try, with the aid of assessors, any 

her 1867 !^^* British subject accused of engaging in, or being accessory, to the pur- 
chase or sale of slaves, or of having slaves illegally in his possession, or 
otherwise to send such British subject to India for trial by the High 
Court of Bombay. 

Sohar En- Sohar and the district around it 

gagement, forming at that time a principality independent of Masqat, an Engage- 
22nd May ment was obtained from Saiyid Saif-bin-Hamud, the chief of Sohar, 

1849. \yy ^hich he bound himself to prohibit, with effect from the 21st June 

1849, the exportation of slaves from the coast of Africa and elsewhere 
in vessels belonging to himself or his subjects and agreed to the deten- 
tion and search by British cruisers of such vessels, when suspected of 
taking part in the slave trade, and to their confiscation in event of the 
suspicion being found justified. 

Act of 9fch As in the case of the Agreement of 1845 with the Saiyid of ^Oman, 
May 1853. legislative action was taken in Great Britain to give effect to the En- 

gagement of the Sohar chief ; this was done by the passing of an Act 
(16 and 17 Vic„ Cap. XVI), dated 9th May 1858, of which the provi- 
sions resembled those of the Act of 15th September 1848. 

Treaty of Saiyid Sa^id, in whose reign all the agreements as yet mentioned 
April 14th formed, ruled over both Zanzibar and ^Oman ; but after his death 
^ ' in 1856 these two territorial divisions became separate Sultanates. With 

the Sultan of Zanzibar we are hardly concerned, except to remark 
that the provision in the Agreement of 1845 which permitted the ship- 
ment of slaves between ports in East Africa was abused in such a way 
as to cover a continuance of the slave trade between Kast Africa and 
the Persian Gulf, and that this circumstance eventually necessitated a 
revision of the Agreement of 1845. Colonel Bigby, tbe Political Agent 
in Zanzibar, reported in 1861 that the Agreement had been a dead 
letter since its execution, and that in 1860-61 no less than 10,000 slaves 
had been exported northwards from East Africa. A change was really 
required in the Agreements with the Sultan of Zanzibar only ; but 
advantage was taken of the mission of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar in 
1873 to obtain from the Sultan of ^ Oman also a Treaty more appro- 
priate to the altered circumstances of that ruler than the Agreement of 
1845. On the 12th of April 1878 Sir B. Frere and his staff arrived at 
Masqat, where, the obstacles to an understanding being less considerable 
than at Zanzibar, matters were quickly adjusted with the assistance of 
Colonel Pelly, the Political Resident; and on the 14th of April a new 
Treaty was signed. By this instrument the importation of slaves from 
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abroad into the Sultanas territories was absolutely interdicted ; vessels 
engaged in carrying slaves were declared to be liable to confiscation by 
British officers and courts ; the closure of all public markets for slaves 
in his dominions was promised by the Sultan ; the Sultan undertook to 
protect all liberated slaves to the utmost of his power ; and Her Britannic 
Majesty engaged that natives of Indian States under British 
protection should be prohibited at once from acquiring fresh slaves and; 
after a date to be fixed; from possessing any. But the most remarkable 
provision of the Treaty was one to the effect that all persons thereafter 
entering the Sultanas dominions and dependencies should be free. The 
Sultan of Zanzibar also gave way, though not till after the departure of 
Sir B. Prere from Zanzibar; and signed a Treaty for the complete aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade on the 5th June 1878. 


Agreements with the Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman, 1820-1907. * 

The first t agreement of all in restraint of the slave trade in the General 
Persian Gulf was one embodied in the General Treaty of 1830 which Treaty of 
followed the British operations against the Qawasim in 1819-1830 ; 1820. 
it was laid down by the 9th Article of that Treaty that the carrying off of 
slaves from the coasts of Africa or elsewhere and the transporting of 
them in vessels was plunder and piracy, and that the subjects of the 
signatories should do nothing of such a nature. This article appears to 
have been inserted in the Treaty at the instance of Captain J. P. 

Thompson of His Majesty^s 17th Light Dragoons, who was Interpreter 
to Sir W. Grant Keir, the General commanding the expedition, and 
afterwards distinguished himself as a slavery abolitionist ; and it was 
specially reported, at the time, that “no persuasion was necessary to 
induce the acceptance of this stipulation 

In 1887-88 it was decided, as already noted in the paragraph on Decision not 
^Oman Sultanate agreements, not to put pressure on the Trucial to press for 
Shaikhs or on the Saiyid of Masqat to abolish the slave trade in their *?tai aboh. 
dominions entirely. The reasons for this resolve were partly financial 
and partly political, 

In 1837 there were complaints of slave raids by Qawasim on the Agreement 
East African and Somali coasts : and a Qasimi agent, who happened to 
be at Bushehr at the time, though he denied the more serious allegations 
of the principal informant, a certain ^AbduUah-bin-'^Iwaz, admitted that 
the Qawasim had bought as slaves a number of prisoners of war taken 
from one another in Somaliland by two hostile tribes. On the 17th of 
April 1838, in consequence of these revelations, an Agreement was 


* The agreements, etc., mentioned in this paragraph are given in Aitohison*s 
Treaties* 

t With one trifling exception (. 1812) mentioned in the paraJiraph on agreements 
with Turkey. 
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Agreement 
of 1839. 


Agreement of 
1847. 


Act of the 
let August 
1849. 


Engagement 
of 1856. 


Assurances of 
1873. 


obtained from tbe Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah, authorising the detention 
and search of vessels belonging to his subjects, when suspected of 
carrying o& or embarking slaves, and the confiscation of the same on 
proof of slaves having been carried off or embarked. Similar agree- 
ments were signed also by the Shaikhs of ^Ajman, Dibai and Abn 
Dhabi, but not, apparently, by the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain. 

In the following year this Agreement was remodelled so as t^ 
authorise the detention and search of suspected, and the confiscation of 
guilty vessels and their cargo by British cruisers, only if found outside a 
restrictive line running &om Cape Delgado to a point two degrees 
seaward of Soqotrah and thence to Gwadar Head; and confiscation was 
not to be enforced if the line had been crossed under stress of weather 
or otherwise involuntarily. It was added, this being a result of inqui- 
ries to which the reports regarding the enslavement of Somalis had given 
rise, that Somalis were Hurr or free, and that traflBc in Somali slaves 
should therefore, after the expiry of four months, be punished as piracy, 
The modified Agreement of 1839, was executed by the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi on the 1st of July 1889, by the Shaikhs of Dibai and Umm-al- 
Qaiwain on the 2nd, and by the Shaikh of Sharjah on the Srd of the 
same month. Apparently no Agreement was secured, on this 
occasion, from the Shaikh of ^Ajman. The Besident in the Persian 
Gulf, Captain Hennell, was warmly commended by the Governor- 
General of India in Council for obtaining these A greements, which, 
it was believed, would make possible the extinction of the African slave 
trade upon the coasts of India. 

In 1847 a further and more stringent Agreement was obtained 
from the five Trucial Shaikhs, whereby they engaged to prohibit the 
exportation of slaves from any place whatever on board vessels belong- 
ing to themselves and their subjects, and consented to the detention and 
search, and— in case of guilt— to the confiscation, of such vessels by 
British cruisers. The new Agreement was signed by the Shaikhs at 
various dates in April and May of 1847, and it took effect from the 
loth of December of the same year. 

To enable British officers and ships to take action upon the 
Agreement of 1847 an Act (12 and 18 Vic., Cap. LXXXIV), dated 
1st August 1849, was passed ; its terms resembled those of the Acts of 
1848 and 1853 relating to Masqat and Sohar. 

To further the objects of the Agreement of 1847 a fresh Engage- 
ment was secured in 1856 from each of the Trucial Shaikhs, by which 
the signatories bound themselves to seize and deliver up to the British 
authorities any slaves who might be shown to have been brought into 
their territories or into places subject to their authority, also to place 
an embargo on any boat which might have been used in the commission 
of a slaving offence and to hold it at the disposal of the British Political 
Besident. 

In 1873 assurances of adherence to existing agreements in respect 
of the slave trade were furnished by the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Abu 
Dhabi, 
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Agreements with the Shaikh of Bahrain, 1820-1907* 


The Shaikh of Bahrain subscribed to three of the agreements Treaty of 
accepted by the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman^ viz,^ those of 1820^ 1847 and 1820, En- 
1856. On the 31st of May 1861 the Shaikh of Bahrain further agreed, 
in consideration of protection to be afforded him by the British {350 
Government, to abstain from slavery and other unlawful practices by Convention 
sea. " of 1861. 


Agreements with the Shaikhs of Qatar, Rasa and Kuwait. 


No agreements on the subject of the slave trade have been obtained 
from the Shaikhs of Qatar or Kuwait, or from those of Hasa. Until 
1871 the latter province was, escept for two brief intervals during 
which it was held by the Eg}T)tians, a dependency of the Wahhabi 
Amirate of Najd. 


Agreements with the Turkish Goyernmeut,* 1812-1907. 


But for an order obtained from the Pasha of Baghdad in 1812, in which Order of tie 
it was directed that natives of India kidnapped and brought to Basrah 
for sale as slaves should be handed over to the British Agent at Basrah, ^ 3^2 
no arrangements for the suppression of the slave trade were made with 
the Porte until 1847, 

At the end of January in that year, at the instance of the British Imperial 
Government, a decree was promulgated by ‘the Sultan of Turkey whereby 
merchant vessels under the Turkish flag were prohibited from engaging ^ ’ 

in the slave trade and were made liable, in case of disobedience, to 
confiscation, and the masters of the same to punishment ; it was agreed 
that offending vessels might be captured by British as well as by 
Turkish men of war, and in the former case the vessels seized were to be 
delivered over by the captors to the Turkish authorities in the Persian 
Gulf. The Wali of Baghdad was at the same time instructed to publish 
the new orders, which were to take effect four months after the 
27th of January 1847 ; and slaves coming into the hands of the 
Turkish authorities were to be repatriated. The Wali of Baghdad was 
warned to confine himself, in the case of vessels belonging to independent 
Arab chiefs which might contain slaves, to repelling them from Turkish 
ports. Finally it was ordered that slaves released should, according as 


* The agreements irentioned in this paragraph are contained in Aitchisons 
Treaties, B'ull information regarding the Turkish slavery laws will he found in 
Young’s CoTfsde Droit Ottonant Volume II, pages 166-206. 


166 
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they themselves preferred^ either be handed over to the British author- 
ities for repatriation or allowed to remain in the Ottoman dominions 
under sufficient precautions against their re-enslavement. 

Treaty of These arrangements were made regular and authoritative by a 

25tl\ January treaty concluded at Constantinople on the 25th of January 1880 between 
the British Government and the Porte. By this agreement the Turkish 
Government undertook to prohibit the importation of African slaves 
into any part of the Ottoman dominions; and not to allow the exporta- 
tion of such; except as domestic servants accompanying their masters 
or mistresseS; in which case they should be provided with certificates. 
Arrangements were made for bringing to justice persons other than 
Ottoman subjects who might commit slavery offences in Turkish 
territory; and it was laid down that all slaves found in possession of 
dealers should be liberated; after which the Porte should take adequate 
measures to ensure their remaining free and being properly cared for. 
British cruisers were authorised to visit, search; and; if necessary, 
detain; merchant vessels proved to be or suspected of being concerned in 
the African slave trade, these rights to be exercised only in the Red 
Sea, in the Gulf of Aden, on the Coast of Arabia, in the Persian Gulf, 
on the East Coast of Africa and in Ottoman maritime waters where 
there were no constituted authorities ; and vessels detained were to be 
handed over to the nearest or most convenient Ottoman authority for 
trial; the slaves being delivered to the nearest Ottoman or other 
authorities with a view to securing their freedom. On the requisition 
of a British naval or consular officer the authorities at an Ottoman port 
should be obliged to search, and deal with according to the results of the 
search; any vessel which such British officer might denounce as 
engaged in the African slave trade. Merchant vessels under the 
British fiag were made liable, in analogous circumstances and in the 
same localities, to search and detention by Turkish authorities or 
cruisers; but vessels seized, with the cargo and crew, were to be 
transferred to the nearest British authority for disposal, while the 
slaves captured remained at the disposal of the Turkish authorities. In 
cases of wrongful seizure suitable compensation was to be paid by the 
one Government to the other. To prevent undue interference by 
British cruisers with Turkish vessels manned wholly or in part by 
slaves, such vessels were to be provided with papers showing the number 
of slaves carried ; and, if a greater number of slaves than that certified 
' were found on any vessel, the latter should be liable to detention. 

Order ia This Treaty was brought within the operation of the Slave Trade 

26th°Augast means of an Order in Council dated 26th August 1881. 

1881. 

Agreements with the Persian Government, 1848-1907.* 

Letter of the On the urgent representations of Colonel Farrant, the British 

Juue*1848 Charge d^ Affaires at Tehran, the matter having then been for a long 

♦ The agreemeatB mentioned in ’ this paragraph will be found in Aitcbi9on*ii 
Treaties. 
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time under discussion^ the Shah of Persia in an autograph note, dated 
12th June 1848, agreed to prohibit the importation of negroes into 
Persia hj sea ; and instructions in this sense were at once issued by the 
Persian Government to the Governors of Pars and *Arabistan. The 
exportation as well as the importation of negroes by sea was prohibited 
by the orders given ; but both governors were informed that it was not 
intended to interfere with the traffic by land. 

In order to make these orders operative^ a Convention, to take eSect Convention 
from the 1st of January 1852 and to remain in force for eleven years only of 
from the date of the Convention, was concluded in August 1851 between ^ ^ 
the British and the Persian Governments through Colonel Sheil, the 
British Minister at Tehran. It provided that ships of war belonging to 
the Royal and Indian Navies should be at liberty to search Persian 
merchant vessels for African slaves, the Persian Government at the 
same time undertaking that none should be imported in Persian Govern- 
ment vessels ; but no search was to be undertaken without the parti- 
cipation of Persian officials who were to be carried on the British war 
vessels. If slaves were found they were to he removed by the British 
authorities, who should dispose of them ; but guilty vessels were to be 
handed over to the Persian authorities. Slaves in Persia, when about to 
travel by sea, should be provided with special passports by the Persian 
authorities at Bushehr ; and they should not, if this were done, be inter- 
fered with. 

The Convention of 1851 was renewed by Article 13 of the Treaty of Treaty of 
Peace between Britain and Persia, signed at Paris on the 4th of March Peace, 4th ^ 
1857; and it was agreed that the period of its operation should be 
extended by ten years, viz,, from August 1862 to August 1872, after 
which it should continue to he in force until the expiration of one year 
after a formal declaration of annulment by either party. 

The Convention of 1851, as extended by the Treaty of 1857, Coavenfcioa 
remained in force until the 1st May 1882, when it was superseded by a ^ 
Convention concluded at Tehran on the 2nd March 1882. The new 
Convention made it lawful for British cruisers to visit and detain 
Persian merchant vessels engaged, or suspected of being or of having - 
been engaged, in carrying slaves, apparently without the co-operation of 
Persian officials ; if slaves were found on board, the vessel and all in it 
were to he taken before the nearest Persian authorities for trial ; a duly 
authorised British officer was to be present at the adjudication ; and, if 
the vessel were condemned, the proceeds of its sale were to go to the 
Persian Government, any slaves taken being delivered over to the 
British authorities. His Majesty the Shah undertook to punish 
severely any of his subjects or any persons subject to his jurisdiction 
who might be found engaging in the slave trade by sea, and to 
manumit and guarantee the safety and proper treatment of slaves 
imported by sea in violation of the Convention, Persons proceeding on 
pilgrimage and taking slaves with them were to be provided with a 
special Persian passport countersigned by a British Resident or Consul ; 
and, if at theii return they were not accompanied by a greater number of 
negroes than was mentioned in the passport, they should not be liable to 
interference. 


166 a 
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Order in 
Council, 18th 
August 1882. 


Early restric- 
tions, 1812* 
44. 


Later restric- 
tions, 1845- 
82. 


This Persian Convention of 1882 was brought within the operation 
of the Slave Trade Act^ 1873^ by an Order in Council passed on the 
18th of August 1882, 


General position and enactments, 1812-1907, 


Before going further w^e may briefly review the stages by which the 
present legal position as regards slavery in the Persian Gulf has been 
reached. In 1800 there was no legal obstacle to the slave trade in any 
form in any part of the Gull From 1812 the enslavement of Indians 
was treated as illegal by the Turkish authorities In ^Iraq. In 1820 the 
carrying off and transporting of slaves were stigmatised and made punish- 
able as plunder and piracy by the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman and Bahrain ; 
but, as we shall see further on, the expressions used were interpreted in 
practice in a sense narrower than that of which, possibly, they were 
capable. In 1822 the Saiyid of Masqat undertook to prevent the supply- 
ing of slaves by his subjects to those of Christian nations and agreed to 
the seizure of slaving vessels outside a certain line. In 1839 the 
Masqat restrictive line was modified, and the Trucial Shaikhs agreed 
to the seizure outside an almost identical line of vessels carrying 
slaves ; this last agreement superseded a more general one into which 
the Shaikhs had entered in 1888. The above were the only repressive 
measures brought into force up to 1844, and it will be seen that they 
were of a very partial character in so far as they concerned the Persian 
Gulf ; for, while they made it possible to destroy the trade in slaves 
between Africa and India, they left the trade from Africa to Persia, 
Turkey, Kuwait, Hasa and Qatar totally unaffected, and they permitted 
of the continuance of a trade in purchased slaves from Africa to ^Oman, 
Trucial ^Oman and Bahrain, provided the slavers did not cross to the 
Indian side of an imaginairy line, 

‘ The progressive restrictions imposed after 1844 were aimed at the 
’ extinction of the trade from Africa to the Persian Gulf itself. In 1845 
the Saiyid of Masqat and Zanzibar prohibited the importation of slaves 
into his Asian territories and made illegal all carriage of slaves by his 
subjects at sea, except in certain African waters. In 1847 the Trucial 
Shaikhs interdicted the carriage of slaves at sea in vessels belonging to 
their subjects ; and in the same year the traffic was rendered illegal for 
vessels under the Turkish flag. In 1848 the importation of African 
slaves by sea into Persia was prohibited. Various subsidiary arrange- 
ments followed at intervals up to 1882; but by the end of 1848 the 
present Isgal position had virtually been attained, viz,, the carriage of 
slaves from Africa to the coasts of the Persian Gulf in vessels belonging 
to theii subjects had become contrary to the laws of all rulers (except 
those of Qatar, Hasa and Kuwait) in the countries surrounding the Gulf; 
and various means of enforcing those laws, principally by British naval 
co-opeiation, had been provid^. 
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It is impossible to deal here with the subject of the legislation of <J^eneral Act 
European countries in its bearing on the slave trade in the Persian 
Gulf j but mention must be made of the General Act of the Brussels 
Conference of 1890^ which had for its object the repression of the iggo. 
African slave trade. Two important provisions of the Act were those 
contained in the 27th and 28th Articles ; under the former, a slave taking 
refuge on board a war- vessel of one of the signatory powers must be 
immediately and definitively liberated, and, under the latter, the liberation 
of a slave detained against his will on board a native vessel might be 
pronounced by any agent, duly empowered for the purpose, of one of the 
same powers. By the 42nd Article of the Act, war-ships of the signatory 
powers were authorised to stop, and, if necessary, to arrest, on the high 
seas, vessels of less than 500 tons suspected of being engaged in the slave 
trade. The Act was ratified by Great Britain, France and Turkey, the 
three powers chiefly concerned in Persian Gulf waters, on the 2 nd of 
January 1892 ; and it actually came into force on the 2 nd of April 1892. 

By France certain important reservations were made in regard to the 
right of search by foreign war-vessels of craft under the French flag. 


Questions relating to the meaning and application of agreements 

and enactments. 


Having concluded this slight survey of the laws of Persian Gulf 
states with reference to the slave trade, and taking for granted all 
British legislation on the same subject, we proceed to refer to several 
questions of law which have arisen in practice, Legal doubts, arising 
chiefly from the complexity of the subject, from the insufiiciency of the 
best-devised rules to meet every case, and from confusion of law or juris- 
diction, have been frequent; and the feeling among British |ofiicers that 
slavery of every kind is morally wrong, not to mention the pecuniary 
rewards decreed by British law for the liberation of slaves, has tended to 
multiply legal difficulties. 

One of the earliest points to come under discussion was the meaning of Meaning of 
Article 9 of the Treaty of 1820 with the Trucial Shaikhs and the Shaikh Article 9 of 
of Bahrain, whereby the carrying off of slaves and the transporting of ^£^ 2 ^ 320 ^^^^ 
them in vessels were declared to be plunder and piracy and were interdic- ® 
ted. The intention of the framers of the treaty can be gathered only from 
General Sir W. Grant Keir^s contemporaneous comment, that the article 
abolishes the slave trade of the subscribincr Powers, and must show 
distinctly the abhorrence in which it is held by the British Govern- 
ment. The point whether this article should be held to prohibit the 
transporting in vessels of slaves purchased, as well ns of slaves raided, was 
first raised by Lieutenant McLeod, Political Eesident in the Persian 
Gulf, after a visit to the Trucial Coast and Bahrain in 1823 ; Lieutenant 
McLeod held that it would be extremely inadvisable, and even dangerous, 
to attempt to enforce the article in the wider sense, — sense in 
which, moreover, it did not appear to have been understood by the Arabs^ 
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and lie fnrtlier pointed out the practioal uselessness of stringent action 
upon one stretch of coast so long as the rest of the Gulf littoral 
remained opened to the slave traffic. In answer to this I’eference the 
Bombay Government ruled that the article refeiTed to the carriage by 
sea of raided slaves only, inasmuch as the mere transportation of pur- 
chased slaves from one place to another could not, except by an abuse 
of language, be described as plunder and piracy. The principle 
thus laid down was strictly observed in practice, and no action against 
slave dealers has ever, it is believed, been taken under the article ; but 
the meaning continued to be debated so late as 1841, when the Govern- 
ment of India held that, having remained a dead-letter for twenty years, 
the article could not in justice or prudence be enforced suddenly and 
without warning in the wider interpretation. By the conclusion of 
the Engagements of 1847, relating to Trucial ^Oman and Bahrain, the 
question was deprived of its practical importance. 


Bece tion of question of the reception of fugitive slaves on board British 

fugitive vessels, especially in territorial waters, and of their subsequent emanci- 
slaves on pation was a delicate one of which a solution was not reached without 
board public difficulty ; its settlement depended not on the agreements with local 
vefsels^ 1856- which dealt with the subject, but on considerations of 

1884. ' international law and usage. 


In 1856 a slave, not of recent importation, took refuge on board 
H.M.S. Clive, at the time lying off Bahrain, and was restored by 
Lieutenant Disbrowe, Assistant Political Eesident, who happened to 
be on board, at the request of the owner; and the Assistant Resident's 
action was held by the higher authorities to have been correct. 


1871-73. In 187^ two slaves made their way on board H.M.S, Magpie^' 

while at anchor in the inner roads of Bushehr, and their surrender was 
claimed from Colonel Pelly, the Political Resident, — in one case by the 
Persian Slave Commissioner at Bushehr, and in the other by a British 
protected subject ; Colonel Pelly, on the ground that the incident had 
taken place in Persian territorial waters, handed over the slave de- 
manded by the Slave Commissioner, but in the other case, as the 
claimant was not a Persian subject and did not appear to be the actual 
owner, he liberated the slave. In August 187^ a somewhat similar 
case happened on the B.M.S. ^^Hugh Rose again in Persian terri- 
torial waters ; but in this instance Colonel Pelly refused to give up the 
slaves, though claimed by their masters, and caused them to be sent to 
Bombay. On the night of the 31st August 1873 a more important 
case than either of the preceding occurred, through the swimming off 
of a slave to the B.M.S. ^^May Frere^^, near the uninhabited island 
of Zirko, from a fleet of 73 pearl boats anchored in the vicinity ; the 
slave sought and received protection with the result that all the pearl 
boats near weighed and prepared to leave, lest their slaves should desert 
and be freed. 


1876. This case led to a preference to Her Majesty^s Government, and a 

discussion followed which resulted, though not until August 1876, in 
the issue by the Admiralty of definite instructions as to the reception 
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of fugitive slaves on board British v'ar-* vessels. The gist o£ the 
orders was : — 

(1) that, when a fugitive slave had once been received on board a 

vessel of the British Navy and taken under the protection 
of the British flag, whether within or beyond territorial 
waters, no demand for his surrender on the ground of 
slavery should be admitted or entertained. 

(2) that, in receiving a fugitive slave on board a British war-vessel, 

the Commander should be guided by considerations of 
humanity, to which full effect must be given whether the 
ship were on the high seas or within the territorial waters 
of a state in which slavery was recognised ; but, in the 
latter case, conduct which might appear to be in breach of 
international comity or good faith was to be avoided. 

(3) that if any person, within territorial waters ^ claimed protec- 

tion on the ground that he was kept in slavery in contra- 
vention of treaties with Great Britain, he should be received 
on board until the truth of his statement had been 
examined into ; that the examination should be made, if 
possible, after communication with the nearest British Con- 
sular authority, and that the British Commander should be 
guided in his subsequent proceedings by the result. 

The consequence of these instructions was apparently to invest 
Commanders with considerable discretion as to the reception or non" 
reception of applicants on board their ships ; but a person received^ 
unless provisionally received for the purpose of enquiring into an alleged 
breach of treaty, might not subsequently be given up as a slave. 

Similar instructions were issued by the Government of India in 1884. 
1884 for the guidance of officers of the Indian Marine. In these it 
was added that slaves should not be removed from shore and then 
treated as fugitives; and that, if in exceptional circumstances the 
removal of a slave should seem to be required by considerations of 
humanity, the Commander receiving him on board his ship should be 
prepared to compensate the owner. It was also added that the recep- 
tion of a slave as a fugitive in territorial waters on the ground of 
alleged ill-treatment by his master should, in the first instance, be 
provisional only, pending an enquiry into his case.* 

On the 25th of November 1899, on the occasion of a visit to 1899. 
Wakrah in Qatar by Colonel Meade, the Kesident in the Persian Gulf, 
a slave belonging to a relative of the A1 Thani Shaikh waded off in the 
dark to the Kesidency launch and succeeded in getting on board the 
R.I.M.S. Lawrence.*^^ He was accordingly liberated, and the 

Resident was authorised to make a present of corresponding value to 
the Shaikh, but not expressly by way of compensation. 


* The conditions as to provisional reception in the lAdmiraity instructions of 
1876, and still more so those in the Indian instraotions of 1884, appear in a great degree 
to nullify the principal order regarding the non-rendition of fugitive slaves 
•when once received on board. 
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1902. 


Meaning of 
Article 1 of 
the Masqat 
Treaty of 
1873. 


The 

'‘Eokeby** 
case, 1877. 


On the 2<9th of April 190^ a difficult case occurred at Abu Dhabi 
through the escape to H.M.S. Redbreast of a slave belonging to a 
relation of the Shaikh. The ^^Redbreast had brought Captain Cox^ 
the Political Agent at Masqat, to Abu Dhabi for the purpose of 
making an arduous and somewhat dangerous journey by land from 
that place to Masqat ; and it was highly inadvisable that Captain Cox^s 
enterprise should be prejudiced at the outset by an act so unpopular 
as the manumission of a slave, — especially of a slave who appeared to 
have been in all respects perfectly well treated. The slave was 
accordingly landed, and Captain Cox arranged to purchase him with 
a view to giving him his freedom ; but in the end the man spontaneously 
decided to remain at Abu Dhabi, 

In 189^2 a question arose as to the exact effect of the direction 
contained in Article 1 of the Masqat Treaty of 1873, that persons 
hereafter entering the Sultanas dominions and dependencies shall be 
free,*’^ the occasion being an application for protection to the British 
Consulate at Masqat by a slave, born at Arbaq near Masqat, whose 
parents were slaves lawfully imported into the Sultanas dominions 
before the Treaty of 1873; the doubt in this case was due to the 
fact that the slave, along with his father, had more than once visited 
Calcutta in recent years and might therefore be said to have entered 
the Sultanas dominions after 1873. The ruling of the Government of 
India was to the effect that the slave in question, by entering British 
territory, had ijjso facto become a free man, and that, had he been 
forcibly carried back to Masqat, he might have been regarded as 
imported into ^Oman after 1873 and therefore as entitled to his freedom ; 
but they considered that, by voluntarily returning to Masqat, he had 
abandoned the privileges acquired by visiting British territory and had 
reverted to his original status of a lawfully owned slave. The Govern- 
ment of India added that this principle would apply in the case of all 
slaves lawfully imported into the Sultan’s dominions before 1873 and 
also to the cases of the children of such borne in the Sultanas dominions ; 
but they explained that all slaves brought to Masqat for the first time 
and otherwise than voluntarily, after the date of the treaty, were 
entitled to their freedom. 

In 1877 a case occurred atBushehr, giving rise to several difficult 
points which were not finally settled until 1881. The presence of slaves 
on board the British steamer ^^Rokeby having been reported, that vessel 
was searched under arrangements made by Captain Clayton commanding 
H.M.S. “Rifleman, and seven imported slaves were discovered, who 
were seized, landed, and made over to Captain Prideaux, the officiating 
Political Resident. The surrender of an eighth imported slave, landed 
from the “Rokeby by a Persian subject, was also obtained by Captain 
Prideaux through the Persian Karguzar at Bushehr. The proceedings 
in the case were held before Colonel Miles, Consul at Masqat, whose 
was the “consular East African court^^ nearest to Bushehr ; it resulted 
in the forfeiture of the eight slaves, who were at the time at Bushehr, 
to Her Majesty the Queen. Doubts having arisen as to the validity 
of the proceedings, a reference-^ was made to the Home Government; 
and it was held by the Law Officers to the Crown that the seizure of 
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slaves on board a British private vessel lying in a foreign harbour was 
not justifiable without the intervention of the authorities of the country 
to which the port belonged^ that failure to bring the slaves to be 
adjudicated on within the jurisdiction or the adjudicating court was a 
serious error, and finally that a slave did not absolutely obtain his freedom 
by having been on board a British private ship, and that, if such a slave 
returned to the country of his master, where slavery was recognised, the 
British Government could not properly insist upon his being liberated 
or held to be free. No clear decision was reached as to the jurisdiction 
of the Masqat court in the case ; but the Law Officers apparently inclined 
to the view that, under the then recent Slave Trade ( East African 
Courts) Act of 1879, the jurisdiction of the Masqat Consul need not 
be called in question. 

In May 1887, a British armed naval camp having been formed near Madra- 
Eas Madrakah on the South-Eastern Coast of '’Oman in support of anti- kah case, 
slaving operations, an African slave was received there as a fugitive by 1887 . 
the Commander of H.M.S. Osprey, carried to Masqat, and 
finally liberated. The Governroent of India ruled, with reference 
to this case, that the grant of protection to a fugitive slave at such a 
camp, without the cognisance of the Sultan of ^Oman or of the British 
political authorities, was irregular. 

In May 1896 Lieutenant Beville, Political Agent at Masqat, having Case of a 
received information that a Sur vessel carrying slaves was in the seizure by^ 
vicinity of Masqat, and there being at the time no British vessel of war Political 
upon the station, put to sea in a boat and captured her himself with 38 
slaves on board ; the dealers and crew were handed over to the Sultan i896. 
of ^Oman, by whom they were punished, and the slaves were variously 
disposed of. The opinion of the legal authorities on this case was that 
the seizure was irregular, inasmuch as it had been made neither by an 
officer commanding a vessel of the British Navy and so empowered under 
treaty to take action, nor by an officer otherwise specially empowered 

In 1897, a question having been asked in the House of Commons general ptac- 
regarding the surrender of slaves to their owners by British officers at tice as to the 
Masqat and elsewhere, the existing practice in the Gulf was investigated mannmisBion 
under the orders of the Government of India, The result showed that 
slaves imported into Trucial ^Oman or Bahrain after 184i7* or into the au- 

^Oman Sultanate after 1878 were treated as entitled to their freedom thorities in 
and were granted manumission certificates by the British authorities, the Persian 
but that those imported at earlier dates, or subsequently born in slavery ^^lf» 
in the countries mentioned, were returned to their masters ; at Masqat, 
however, slaves imported before 1878 were occasionally liberated, when 
it was shown that they had been badly treated, or when no master 
appeared within a reasonable time to claim them ; and both in Bahrain 
and at Masqat, in returning a runaway slave to his owner, the latter 
was required^ to sign an agreement binding himself to treat the slave 

« It seems doubtful however, as recently pointed out by Major Cox, the Political 
Resident in the Gulf, whether British officials are really entitled, conformably with 
treaties, to insist on the liberation of slaves imported into cither of these regions 
before the Engagement of 1866 ; vide text of that Engagement and of the Agreement 
of 1847. 
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with kindness. In Persia slaves were not manumitted by the British 
authorities otherwise than in accordance with the Treaty of 1882, or^ 
in other words, only slaves imported by sea after the signature of that 
Treaty were released. All slaves taking refuge on British war vessels 
were released under Article 28 of the General Act of the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1890. Prom a communication received in 1899, from the 
Secretary of State for India, it may be gathered that the practice 
followed in 1897 was approved by Her Majesty's Government, subject 
to an understanding that the Sultan of ^Oman, whose concurrence it 
had been customary to obtain, did not unreasonably refuse his 
consent to manumission when that course was recommended by the 
British Consul at Masqat. 

In 1899 the Governmentof India authorised the Political Resident in 
the Gulf to inform the various Shaikhs in his political charge, at such time 
and in such manner as he might see fit, that the British Government 
would welcome the extension of a system favourable to the liberation 
of slaves. 


Subsidiary questions connected with British operations in the 
Persian Gulf for suppression of the slave trade. 


Incidence of All charges in connection with the liberation of slaves in the 
pecuniary Persian Gulf were in the beginning met from their Indian budget by 
charges. officers through whom they were disbursed; but in 1883 the Govern- 

ment of India, having then for the first time become aware of this fact, 
informed the Political Resident in the Gulf that, as the suppression of 
the slave trade was a matter of pm:ely Imperial concern, they could not 
in future authorise any expenditure on slavery proceedings from Indian 
revenues. After 1883 the expenditure incurred was apparently debited 
to Her Majesty^s Government; but none of the bills presented were 
apparently paid, and in 1883 the propriety of the debit was formally 
contested by Her Majesty^s Treasury on the ground that an alteration 
of the practice followed during 14 years was involved and that the 
expenditure in question had no direct connection with the slave trade, 
the slaves for whose benefit expenditure had been incurred not being 
“captured negroes.’’^ The Government of India in reply pointed out 
that the charges* at Masqat — the only port at the time in question— 
were entirely the outcome of the Treaty of 1878, and that the duties 
of the Political Agent in regard to the liberation of slaves were per- 
formed by him exclusively in his consular capacity and under the autho- 
rity of the Home Government The view of the Government of India 
in the end prevailed, and the charges incurred at Masqat up to date 
were defrayed in 1890 by Her Majesty^s Government In 1896, in 
a curious case in which — ^for the purpose of ascertaining the fate of 
another slave — it became necessary to ransom a slave from an owner in 

•The expenditure was ohkflj on food for slaves detained under, the protection 
of the Oonstilate, and for repatriation, etc., after liberation. 
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the interior of ^Oman, the necessary sum of §180 was adyanced by the 
Government of India and was debited to Her Majesty^s Treasury with 
the approval of the Home Government. 

Until 1889 it seems to have been the custom to deport liberated. Disposal of 
slaves, if unwilling to remain in the Persian Gulf, to Bombay ; but e^aticipated 
at length, in the year mentioned, the Bombay Government animadverted 
on the constant increase, in consequence of this procedure, of an exci- 
table and turbulent element in the population under their charge. 

Efforts were accordingly made to discover an outlet in some other 
direction ; but the Government of the Straits Settlements, Sarawak and 
the Fiji Islands were unwilling to receive emancipated Africans, and 
the reply of the Government of British North Borneo was not entirely 
favourable. Matters remained as they were until 1897, when the 
Government of India themselves began to entertain objections to the 
importation of liberated negroes into India and suggested to Her 
Majesty^s Governments an arrangement by which freed slaves should 
instead be sent to East Africa. The authorities in Zanzibar having 
signified their approval of the scheme and held out a prospect of 
employment for emancipated slaves in the Sultan'^s plantations in 
Zanzibar and Pemba, the Residents at Bushehr and Baghdad were also 
consulted ; the former. Colonel Meade, replied that the proposal was 
unobjectionable, unless on the ground of expense; while the latter, 

Colonel Loch, reported that the slaves released in Turkish ^Iraq almost 
always belonged to the domestic servant class and were unwilling to 
leave the country after emancipation, and that, from the Baghdad point 
of view, no arrangements were necessary. The scheme was accordingly 
sanctioned by Her Majesty^s Government in 1889 and has been conti- 
nuously enforced ever since. Manumitted slaves are now ordinarily 
sent by native sailing vessels from Masqat to Zanzibar at a cost of about 
Rs. 1 5 a head ; but in some cases, when vessels under trustworthy 
masters are not available, it has been found necessary to despatch them 
by steamer at a cost of about Rs. 160 each. Between February 1900 
and May 1902, 85 manumitted slaves were despatched from Masqat to 
Zanzibar, of whom only 7 were sent by steamer. These arrangements 
have received the approval of His Majesty^s Government, by whom the 
cost of the slaves^ passages is borne. 

Until 1900 it was the invariable practice that fines levied on the Dispesal of 
subjects of Arab Shaikhs in the Persian Gulf on account of offences recover- 

connected with the slave trade should be recovered from the chiefs and account 

credited to the British Government, hy whom all the charges connected trading^" 
with the suppression of the slave trade and the liberation of slaves were offences in 
defrayed. In 1900, however, on the recommendation of Mr. Gaskin, the Gulf. 
Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain, and of Colonel Kemhall, Political 
Resident^ the Shaikh of Bahrain was permitted to retain a fine, on 
condition of not returning the money to the person fined ; and the 
Secretary of State for India and the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury agreed that a similar procedure might be followed, for the 
future, in the case of the Shaikh of Bahrain and the Truoial Shaikhs, 
and that the proceeds of fines need no longer he credited to the British 
Exchequer. The question of the disposal of the money in each case has 
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been left, however; to the discretion of the Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf; and the sums realised are still withheld from the local 
authorities when there is reason to think that their return to the Shaikh 
might indirectly render the punishment nugatory. 


History of the external slave trade of the Persian Gulf and of 
British preventive operations; 1852-73. 


We now pass on to consider the manner in which the agreements 
obtained and the enactments passed by the British Government have 
been utilised for the suppression of the slave trade in the Persian 
Gulf; and in doing so we need not go further back than 1852, 
one of the earliest years in which the legal position in the Gulf, in 
consequence of the arrangements then recently made with the Turkish 
and Persian Governments, was such as to admit of general actiont. 
With the first operations of all,^bout to be described, though they did 
little more than demonstrate the magnitude of the evil, the names of 
Captain {afterwards Colonel Sir) A. B. Kemball and of Captain Pelix 
Jones, Indian Navy, two successive Political Residents at Bushehr, are 
honourably associated. 

In the summer of 1852 the steam vessel Tigris of the Indian 
Navy, Lieutenant Tronson, was placed on slave duty in the Gulf with 
orders to watch the Batinah coast and other suspected localities ; but 
her equipment was unsuitable for the duties that she had to perforin, 
and the results of her cruise were inconsiderable. It was at once realised 
by Captain Kemball, the Political Resident, that no assistance was to 
be expected from natives of the Gulf ; and, even at this early stage 
of the operations, the Resident suggested that preventive measures 
would probably be more efficacious if they were taken on the African 
coasts from which the slaves were exported. In 1853, the slave trade 
having been shown to prevail in the Gulf to an appalling extent, 
Captain Kemball recommended naval surveillance of the Batinah and 
East African coasts ; but there was a serious deficiency of ships, and 
the Government steamship Queen,'' which was made available for 
a short time, apparently effected nothing ; some slaves were captured, 
however, by the H.E.I. Company's Schooner Constance/' A few 
months later, at the beginning of 1854, Captain Kemball renewed his 
representations and advised that a steamer, with a small sailing vessel 
to assist her, should be sent to cruise off the South Arabian coast in the 
latitude of Makalla from the 15th of March to the 1st of June * but 
again there was difficulty in providing a suitable vessel, and none was sent 
until 1855, when the Queen," in the month of July, began to cruise 
off the 'Oman coast between Ras-al-Hadd and Masqat, and was relieved 
later in the season by the corvette Falkland." The operations of 1855 
were absolutely barren of results. From 1852 to 1855 inclusive, the 
number of slaves liberated by the British authorities in the Gulf Vas 
78, of whom only 15 were rescued at sea, 
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In 1855 Captain Kemball was replaced by Captain Felix Jones, Operations 
who quickly came to the conclusion that slaves for the Persian Gulf 
were chiefly landed in southern ^Oman and who recommended, of ^Ca kin 
as his predecessor had done, that cruising against slavers should be con- Kelix^ Jones, 
ducted outside, rather than within, the limits of the Gulf ; he suggested 1856*62. 
the formation of a slave squadron of specially equipped steam vessels, to 
patrol chiefly in the neighbourhood of Masirah Island and of Zanzibar ; 
and he pointed out that serious political difliculties in the Persian Gulf 
would be avoided if the traffic could be dealt with at a distance and 


prevented from reaching the Gulf. The virtual legalisation, by the 
Agreement of 1845 with the ruler of Masqat and Zanzibar, of the slave 
trade upon a section of the East African Coast was now found to afford 
in practice great facilities for a trade in slaves between those shores 
and the Persian Gulf. In the summer of 1856 the corvette Falkland 


cruised against slavers in the outer Gulf between Jashk and Sohar, with 
moderate success, but slaves continued to reach the Persian coast higher 
up in large numbers. In Trucial ^Oman, under the Engagement of 
1856 by which the Shaikhs undertook to surrender imported slaves after 
landing, something was at length achieved in the liberation of a number 
of slaves. In 1859 the Tigris*^ and “ Falkland were employed to 
intercept, if possible, slavers known to be returning from East Africa to 
Trucial ^Oman ; but only one considerable seizure was effected. The 
number of slaves captured at sea in 1856 and 1857 was 15, while the 
total number manumitted by British officers in the Gulf during the 
same two years was 96. No slaves at all were liberated in 1855 and, the 
figures for 1858 to 1862 are not ascertainable. In 1860 Captain Joneses 
proposals of 1855 were adopted, almost in their entirety, by Brigadier 
General Coghlan in reporting upon the East African slave trade. 


There is a deficiency of information in regard to the slave trade in Period 1862 
the Persian Gulf during the years 1862 to 1873; but it would appeal 
that, in the beginning at least, the trade was almost as active as ever. 

In 1834 Mr. Blane, the British Kesident at Bushehr, placed the number 
of slaves exported in the preceding season from the East African coast 
in the direction of the Persian Gulf at about 12,000 ; but this number, 
depending on native statements only, must be regarded as conjectural. 
Calculations and observations made about ten years later showed the 
number imported by sea into the countries surrounding the Persian Gulf — 
exclusive, apparently, of the ^Oman Sultanate, Persian Makran, Qatar 
and Hasa— ‘to be about 3,500 annually. In 1860 it was estimated by 
Brigadier General Coghlan that about 4,000 slaves were carried away 
every year from Africa to Arabia and the Persian Gulf; but in the 
following year Colonel Pigby, the Political Agent at Zanzibar, was 
inclined to place the annual exportation from Fast Africa northwards 
at a figure so high as 10, COO. In the circumstances it cannot be doubted, 
especially as British preventive action had not yet been made effective, 
that in the years immediately following 1862 the slave trade to the 
Persian Gulf still flourished with almost unabated vigour. Towards the 
end of the period under consideration however, the cruises against slavers 
makingfor the Persian Gulf began to yield better results. In June 1871 
Magpie captured three slave ships off Ras-al*Hadd, 62 
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slaves thus obtaining their freedom ; and in September 1872 
Vulture took possession of a large Baghlah; in 'which -were 169 slaves^ 
mostly women and children. In the latter case the Nakhuda of the 
vessel and his son were imprisoned by the Sukan of ^Oman, and the 
vessel itself was condemned and destroyed. In 1872 all chiefs having 
treaties with Great Britain relating to the traffic in slaves were reminded 
of their obligations under the same ; and numerous other steps were 
taken for combating the trade. 

Conditions of It has been stated above that domestic slavery in the Persian Gulf 
tbe traffic bet- ig of a mild type, but mildness was not a characteristic of the conditions 
Tf Hca ^nd which the Gulf was at this time supplied with slaves : on the 
the * Persian contrary the methods of the exporters from Africa appear to have been 
Gulf. characterised by a barbarity equal to that of their compeers in any part 

of the world. A number of the Times of India appearing in October 
1872, contained the following description of the slave vessel taken by the 
Vulture : — 

“ The niimher of slaves it was impossible at the time to estimate ; so 
crowded on deck, and in the hold below was the dhow, that it seemed 
but for the aspect of misery, a very nest of ants. The hold, from 
which an intolerable stench proceeded, was several inches deep in the 
foulest bilge-water and refuse. Down below, there were numbers of 
^'children aud wretched beings in the most loathsome stages of small-pox 
and scrofula of every description. A more disgusting and degrading 
spectacle of humanity could hardly be seen, whilst the foulness of the 
“ dhow was such that the sailors could hardly endure it. When the slaves 
*^were transferred to the Vulture the poor wretched creatures were 
so dreadfully emaciated and weak, that many had to be carried on 
board, and lifted for every movement. How it was that so many 
survived such hardships was a source of wonder to all that belonged to 
^^the Vulture, On examination by the surgeon, it was found that there 
were no less than 35 cases of small-pox in various stages ; and from 
the time of the first taking of the dhow to their landing at Butcher^e 
'^Island, Bombay, 15 died out of the whole number of 169, and since 
•'^then there have been more deaths amongst them. But perhaps the 
most atrocious piece of cruelty of the Arabs was heard afterwards 
from the slaves themselves ; viz.^ that at the first discovery of small- 
pox amongst them by the Arabs, all the infected slaves were at once 
thrown overboard, and this was continued day by day, until, they said, 
forty had perished in this manner. When they found the disease 
could not be checked, they simply left them to take their chance, and 
to die. Many of the children were of the tenderest years, scarcely more 
than three years old, and most of them bearing marks of the brutality 
‘^of the Arabs in half -healed scars, and bruises inflicted from the lash 
and stick.''^ 

The exporters of slaves from Africa to the Persian Gulf were mostly 
Arabs, who were accustomed to proceed to Zanzibar for the purpose of legi- 
timate trade during the north-eastern monsoon, that is between November 
and February, and who generally returned, bringing slaves, either just 
before or just after the south-west monsoon, in the months of April, 
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May and June or in those of September and October. The distance from 
Zanzibar to Sur is about ‘2^500 miles, and the voyage generally occupied 
16 to 35 days. 


History of the external slave trade of the I'ersian Gulf and of 
British preventive operations, 1873-1907. 

The attention of the public at home had now been attracted by the 
East African slave trade. In 1871 a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to enquire into the subject ; and in 1873 Sir 
Bartle Frere was despatched on a mission to Zanzibar and Masqat, at the 
latter of which places he succeeded in arranging a Treaty already described, 
with the Sultan. In 1874 H.M.S. London arrived on the Zanzibar 
station, where she had been sent for the express purpose of preventing the 
exportation of slaves from the East African coast ; she remained at 
Zanzibar for nearly ten years and was instrumental, largely by means 
of her steam launches, in reducing the traffic to unprecedentedly small 
proportions. 

During the ten years which followed Sir Bartle Frere^s mission to Almost com- 
Zanzibar and Masqat the trade in slaves from Africa to the Persian Gulf pl®^® repres- 
seemed to have been practically suppressed. In 1873 proclamations were?^®^ 
issued by the British authorities in the Gulf, warning British subjects fom^Africa^ 
there of the penalties which they would now incur by engaging in the 18^51-8.3. 
traffic j and in the years following, until the attitude of the British 
Government had become well known, these were periodically republished. 

In 1873-74 very few slaving vessels from abroad arrived in the Persian 
Gulf, and no captures were effected. In 1874-75 the position continued 
to be satisfactory. In 1875 H.M.S. " Daphne and H.M.S. ‘^Eifle- 
man^^, under Captain Foot, R.N., were specially employed in patrolling 
against slayers but none were captured. In 1876 it was reported that the 
wholesale importation of slaves had been abandoned by dealers, and that 
the slaves now arriving were brought in very small lots ; but the dealers 
had begun to conceal their operations by use of the French flag, which 
secured them against search by British vessels; and in one ease a batch of 
15 slaves was landed at Matrah from a vessel flying British colours, when 
no British war-vessel, unfortunately, was at hand to undertake pursuit 
of her. From 1876 to 1883 the operations of importers apparently 
continued to be on a very small scale, and hopes even began to be 
entertained that the trade would shortly die a natural death. In 1881 
three native vessels were captured by H.M.S. Dryad off the southern 
coast of Arabia, and of these one was subsequently condemned as a slaver. 

In 1884 a sudden and serious increase in the importation of slaves Bevival of 
from Africa to the Gulf was remarked. By the British officials in the the trade, 
Gulf it was attributed to the removal of the London from Zanzibar, 1®^^* 
an event which took place in 1883, and there was much force in their 
contention that strict surveillance of 500 miles of the African coast would 
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be both easier and more effective than to watch 2^500 miles of the 
Arabian coast from Makalla to Basrah ; but reports from East Africa 
showed that other reasons for the increase also existed. The principal of 
these was a severe famine upon the mainland of Africa, which had 
brought down the price of slaves there to six shillings a head ; but an 
impression also prevailed at Zanzibar that the British Government, in 
consequence of reverses in the Soudan, had at last withdrawn their 
opposition to the slave trade. Importations having become frequent, 
Captures by British cruisers also commenced. 

In October 1884, when H.M.S. Philomel Captain Lang, was 
lying at anchor off Ras-al-Hadd, a native vessel was sighted coming up 
’ from the south-west and was pursued by the Philomel under sail 
only ; on a gun being fired across her bows as a signal to heave to she 
made straight for the coast, but she was intercepted by the 'Thilomel 
which had meanwhile got up steam. The Nakhuda of the Arab vessel 
and five slave dealers succeeded in escaping to the shore in a small boat, 
but three dealers were captured by the PhilomePs boats and three on 
board of the vessel. The ship was found to contain 128 male and 26 
female slaves of the "Wazaramo tribe, all of whom were in a wretched 
condition, having been without food or water for two days ; and corre- 
spondence was discovered on board which threw considerable light upon 
the slave trade. The prize, of which the destination was shown to be 
Khadhra in Batinah, was condemned, with her cargo, in the Vice- 
Admiralty Com’t at Masqat; and the slave 'traders captured were 
imprisoned by the Sultan of ^Oman in Fort Mirani. 

At Masqat Captain Lang received a telegram from the Admiral, 
directing him to proceed at once to Aden; and on the 18th of October, 
on his way there, he fell in with a suspicious Sambuk a little to the 
northward of Masirah Island. On boarding her she was found to be 
the "Fatah-al-Khair^^ of Sur, bound for a port in Batinah; she had 
on board 30 male and 21 female slaves; and besides the Nakhuda, who 
was also owner, she carried four passengers and a crew of eight men, 
the passengers being the proprietors of the slaves. The slaves were 
removed to the ''Philomel'' and the Sambuk was at first taken in tow; 
as, however, she proved to be unseaworthy, the crew and passengers with 
their effects were transferred to the " Philomel " on the 23rd of October 
and the vessel itself was burned. On the 26th of October the " Philo- 
mel" reached Aden, where the slaves and cargo were disposed of accord- 
ing to law and the destruction of the prize was confirmed by the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. The Nakhuda and the slave dealers were afterwards 
sent to Masqat and imprisoned there by the Sultan of 'Oman in Port 
Jalali. 

In the early part of the ensuing season no vessels of the Royal 
Navy could be spared for cruising against slavers. Later on three 
ships were sent, and of these H.M.S. " Osprey" succeeded, on the 19th 
of September 1885, in capturing a vessel with 73 slaves; and, ten days 
after, H.M.S. "Banger" seized a fishing boat off Sur, in which were 
two slaves recently disembarked from a slaver. In the former case the 
vessel was condemned in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Masqat and the 
dealer punished with imprisonment by the Sultan of 'Oman, 
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It was remarked in this year by Captain Dowding, R.Nm the Senior Siir an 
Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf, that Sur was one of the chief emporia 
of the traffic from Africa ; and he suggested that steps should be taken, jiQan slave 
apparently by the British Government, to strengthen the authority of trade, 1885 
the Sultan at Sur. The political authorities, however, whose informa- 
tion led them to believe that Stir was not an obligatory port of call 
for slavers and that such vessels frequently ran direct from Murbat in 
Dhufar to their final destination, which was generally in Batinah, did 
not support the proposal, and no action was taken. 

In 1886 operations against slavers entering the Gulf were undertaken Extensive 
on a large scale; H.M.S.^^KeindeeiV^ ^^WoodlarV^ Kingfisher 
Sphinx were employed on this duty from the 2»5th of April to the ' 

18tli of Jime, and the “Woodlark” and “Kingfisher” from July 
to the 38th of October. About 200 Arab craft were stopped and searched, 
but of these only one, captured by the “Woodlark ” on the 16th of June, 
contained any slaves ; they numbered 21. Most of the vessels examined 
were found in ballast, and the masters explained that they had^ landed 
ordinary cargoes on the southern coast of Arabia. It was certain, how- 
ever, that many slaves had been shipped for the African coast m this 
year, and subsequently, in a manner not fully ascertained, considerable 
numbers of “ raw slaves began to reach Batinah and other parts of 
’Oman, from which it was concluded that the trade had not been 
suppressed but only diverted into some new channel. 

Systematic cruising against slavers in the Persian Gulf and adjacent Course of 
waters was continued after this from season to season, but for a time erents. 1887- 
there were no fm-ther successes; in 1890, _ however, H.M.S. 

“Cossack” took and destroyed neai' Ras Jumailah an Arab vessel 
which had fired on her boats. The trade, in some unaccountable manner, 
was still actively carried on and even appeared to increase, the 
inhabitants of Batinah being, as before, very deeply implicated ; and in 
1890 the Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman were formally reminded by 
the British authorities of their treaty obligations in regard to the 
traflSc. 

The use of the French flag by slave traders to protect their vessels tjge ^f the 
from seizure by British cruisers had begun, as we have seen, about 187 5 ; French flag 
and by 1891 it had become somewhat common among the subjects of the 
Sultan of ’Oman. In 1892 the practice appeared likely to be extended to 
the vessels of Trucial ’Oman, and in the same year slave cargoes began 
to reach Basrah under French colours. It should be mentioned, how- isge. 
ever, in extenuation of the responsibility of the French Government, 
that the use of their flag by slave traders was often unauthoris^ and 
fraudulent. The whole matter of the French flag is discussed, in its 
political aspect, in the histories of the ’Oman Sultanate ^d Trucial 
’Oman. Here it is enough to mention that the Sultan of ’Oman was 
early assured, on the authority of the Government of India, that his 
subjects could not be removed from his jurisdiction by the acceptance ot 
a foreign flag; but the precariousness of that heir’s position at Sur and 
his feM of the French Government deterred him from taking action, and 
the evil steadily grew. 


167 
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Inquiries made by Major Hayes Sadler, Political Agent at Masqat, 
in 1894i showed that African slaves were being brought to Sur in vessels 
belonging to the port, most of which dew French colours, and that the 
slaves were ordinarily landed at Sur itself ; but the owners of the vessels 
had sympathisers at Eas-al-Hadd and other places, and, when British 
cruisers were in the neighbourhood, they were accustomed to receive 
timely warning and to disembark their cargoes at Jumailah or 
Lashkharah on the south-eastern coast, whence the gangs were then 
marched overland to Sur. At this time the cargoes of slaves ordinarily 
consisted of only five to ten negroes each, but they occasionally amounted 
to 50 ; and the total number of slaves imported at Sur was estimated at 
300 per annum. The demand in the interior behind Stir was not great, 
for the system of irrigation in the J a^alan and Sharqiyah districts did 
not demand slave labour ; and the majority of the slaves were 
consequently re-exported in small vessels to the Batinah district of 
^Oman, where irrigation is mostly from wells, and where some of them 
were retained. The balance were distributed from Batinah to Trucial 
^Oman by land and to the coasts of the Persian Gulf by sea. The 
Jannabah tribe, who were deeply involved in the trade, now proclaimed 
openly that their object in taking the French flag was to protect their 
slaving operations ; and it had become clear that the only way to put an 
end to the trade was to break up the Stir dep6t, and that the chief 
obstacle in the way of such a step was the attitude of France in regard 
to her flag and the indifference of her local representatives to the opera- 
tions which it sheltered. Subsequent events thus corroborated is a 
striking manner the opinion formed by Captain Dowding in 1885 ; and 
Sur quickly attained a disreputable prominence in connection with the 
slave trade, not unlike that which Masqat about the same time began to 
acquire as a principal emporium of the arms traffic. 

In 1896 the traffic was in full swing at Sur and the slaves 
re-exported thence were being sent chiefly to the port of Wudamin 
Batinah and that of Kalba in Shamailiyah, from the latter of which 
they were frequently smuggled by Bedouin dealers across country into the 
territories of the Trucial Shaikhs. 

by In 1896 seizures by the commanders of British war-vessels and 
other authorities were resumed. In May, as related in an earlier 
paragraph, Lieutenant Beville, the Political Agent at Masqat, himself 
captoed a vessel with S8 slaves. A few days later H.M.S. 

Lapwing^*' took another carrying 14 slaves; and, on information 
supplied by the British Consulate at Masqat, the Sultan's officials 
rescued two recently imported slaves from a boat off Bandar Jissah. 
Two seizures were next made by Commander Baker of H.M.S. 
^^Sphinx,^^ a very energetic officer of the Boyal Navy, which 
cast fresh light upon the modus operandi of the Sur dealers and the 
extent to which the protection of the French flag was being abused. 
Cruising down the South-Eastern Coast of \)man the Sphinx fell in, 
on the 23id of September 1896, with a Sambuk of suspicious appearance 
named the Salamah she possessed French papers, but they were out 
of date, and about 30 slaves were seen on board. Commander Baker 
accordingly towed the Sambuk to Ras-al-Hadd a;nd thence despatched 
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her^ in charge of a British officer^ to the British Consul at Masqat^ 
where she arrived on the 28th of September. Again proceeding down 
the south-eastern coast Commander Baker stopped two more 
native vessels off Has Madrakah. One of these was obviously full of 
slaves under hatches ; but her papers^ which were French, were in order 
and she vras allowed to proceed. The other was the Sa^ad/^ carrying 
about 140 slaves, and, a flaw having been discovered in her papers, which 
were French also, she was towed by the ^^Sphins^^ to Masqat and 
arrived there on the 29th of September. The Salamah and the 
^^Sa^ad^^ were handed over at Masqat to the French "Vice-Consul for 
verification of their papers, and this official—the well-known M. Ottavi— 
was not slow to declare that both vessels were entitled to French pro- 
tection. He also hastened to impugn the vigorous action of the British 
Commander; but it is understood that he found himself compelled, 
nevertheless, to hold that over 80 of the Africans on board were slaves. 

The Nakhudas of both vessels seem to have been subsequently 
sentenced to imprisonment by a French court at Bourbon ; but the 
sentence was carried out at Masqat, and they languished in the dungeons 
of the Sultan until January 1898. The vessels themselves, w^hich 
though according to their French papers they belonged to ports in 
Madagascar and the Grand Comoro, were in reality owned at Sur and Bu 
^Abali in ^Oman, lay beached at Masqat, apparently until the release of 
the masters. 

Probably on account of the political difficulties created by Commander Importations 
Baker^s seizures in 1896, slave cimising by British men-of-war in ^Oman at Sur, 1896- 
waters was after this virtually discontinued for three years ; and the 
question of the importation of slaves into the Persian Gulf through 
^Oman received little attention until 1900, when it was re-examined by 
Captain Cox, Political Agent at Masqat, in connection with the 
political problem of the French flag in '’Oman. In June of 1900, 
during a visit to Sur, Captain Cox: ascertained by inquiry among 
the Indian community that during the season just over about 1,000 
African slaves had been imported at Sur. Of this number 850 had 
arrived in five large vessels, of which three carried the French flag and 
had come into harbour during a visit of M. Ottavi, the French Yiee- 
Consul, to the port ; but M. Ottavi, it was observed, delegated the duty 
of boarding these arrivals to his dragoman ^ Abdul ^Aziz, Rnwahi. It 
was probable that the slaves carried had been disembarked shortly before 
reaching Sur, but tbe circumstances made it impossible to believe that M. 

Ottavi could have been altogether ignorant of the facts. The majority of 
the slaves imported at Sui* in 1900 changed hands there; but a propor- 
tion were gradually distributed northwards by land, and the demand was 
good, children fetching $120, male adults $150, and girls $200 to $300 
each. These revelations were interesting, but they led to no practical 
result, for the French flag question was still unsettled and the danger of 
offending French susceptibilities made direct measures against the Sur 
slave-triers impossible ; even a friendly appeal to France was considered 
to be out of the question. In the season of 1901 about 1,000 slaves 
were again landed at Sur, and six vessels brought large cargoes, three of 
them under the French flag ; in this year the selling price of strong 
youths was $130 to $175, and of slave girls $150 to $200. In 1902 it 
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was reported that slaves were abundant both in the interior and on the 
coast of ^Oman^ and that the trade was in a flourishing condition. The 
Sultan, however, disregarding the odium, gave all reasonable assistance 
within his power for the suppression of the traffic; and, with his 
co-operation, a considerable number of slaves were released at Masqat 
between 1898 and 1902, 

At this juncture sudden retribution overtook the slave dealers of 
^Oman in an unexpected quarter, at nearly 3,000 miles distance from 
their homes. In the middle of February 1902 information reached the 
Portuguese Governor of Mozambique, through a Portuguese explorer, 
that a flotilla of Arab vessels of suspicious appearance was anchored in a 
small inlet of Samuco Bay, less than 100 miles to the north of Mozam- 
bique, in a position such that they were screened from the view of ships 
passing at sea. The fact was that a body of ^Omani Arabs had formed 
a large camp at this place and established, virtually, an armed occupation 
of the district, where, with the assistance of Nampuita Muno, Shaikh of 
Samuco, they were actively engaged in the purchase of slaves. An 
expedition from Mozambique against the Arab camp was immediately 
organised. On the 8th of March the Portuguese war-vessels San 
RafaeV^ Liberal, and Chaimite,’’^ under the command of Captain 
Leima, met at a rendezvous outside Samuco Bay ; and on the following 
day a contingent was landed from the ships and effected a junction with 
a land force of arined natives commanded by Senhor d^ Almeida. The 
Arabs were surprised in their camp, and terms of surrender were offered 
them, hut were refused. The position was then attacked and captured 
with ^ little or no loss on either side, the Arabs flying with their arms at 
the sight of the artillery which accompanied the column ; they were, 
however, pursued and captured to the number of 114. Almost all were 
in possession of breech-loading rifles ; and quantities of ammunition fell, 
along with the camp, into the hands of the Portuguese. The vessels 
belonging to the ^Omanis twelve in number, were also taken. On board of 
them was discovered a mass of correspondence written in the Arabic charact- 
er and Kiswahili language, which afforded ample documentary proof of old 
established slave-dealing relations between most of the prisoners and the 
Shaikh of Samuco. In the camp 725 slaves were found, who had been 
collected by Nampuita^ Muno from various sources, chiefly in the interior, 
and sold to the ^Omanis at an average rate of Jg 3 a head. Owing to the 
enormous numlDer of the prisoners and of the witnesses against them, and 
to the non-availahility for a time of a competent judge, the case was not 
finally disposed of until the 3rd of October 1903, by which time nearly a 
third of the accused had died in confinement. Of the survivors 54 were 
sentenced to transportation for 25 years to the Portuguese province of 
Angola on the west coast of Africa ; and the Shaikh of Samuco also was 
brought to justice. 

At the end of February 1902, a few days before the Samuco affair, 
an ^Omani vessel named the Patah Salam,^^ belonging to the same 
gang, was seized by the Portuguese Commandant of the district of 
Moma on suspicion of slave-trading and was found to contain arms and 
ammunition, hut no slaves. The crew were brought to trial on the 18th 
of May 1903, and thirteen of them, who survived long enough, were 
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transported for 17 years to A.ngola. The thirteen vessels taken, in both 
affairs were all destroyed. 

It is interesting to notice that in the Samuco case four of the pri- 
soners were shown to be natives of Snr, while all of them were subjects 
of the Sultan of ^Oman, and that the prisoners in the Moma case were all 
Jannabah, and therefore presumably belonged to Sur or its neighbour- 
hood ; in fact the tendency of some inquiries made at Masqat was to 
show that^ with the exception of a few ^Awamir of the Batinah district 
and five or six others^ all the captured Arabs were Bani Bu ^Ali or 
Jannabah of Sur. The news of the catastrophe reached Sur about the 
middle of May 1902 and converted the town into a scene of wailing and 
lamentation. The number of the captives who might have claimed 
French protection was never ascertained ; but it was admitted by one of 
them before the Portuguese authorities that two of the vessels captured, 
including that commanded by himself, flew the French flag. 

This disaster to the slave traders of Sur led to a serious increase in a Subsequent 
trade in Baluchi slaves which had for some time been carried on, in an course of the 
intermittent manner, from the coast of Persian Makran to the Batinah trade, 1892- 
coast of ^Oman ; but the facts, though of some general importance, will 
be more appropriately described in local paragraphs further on. The 
Portuguese seizures of 1902 appear to have had a very depressing, and it 
is to be hoped permanent, effect on the trade in slaves, from East Africa 
to the Persian Gulfj but it is believed that it still, to some extent, 
continues. 


History of the internal slave trade of the Persian Gulf, 

1873-1907. 


Having disposed of the slave trade of the Persian Gulf from 1873 to 
1907 in its external aspects, we may now view it from an interior 
standpoint, with reference chiefly to the distribution of the slaves 
imported from abroad and to the local traffic in slaves. A division of 
the subject according to political jurisdictions mil here be the most 
convenient for our purpose. 


Local history of the slave trade in the Sultanate of ^Oman, 

1873-1907. 


The course of events in the ^Omau Sultanate has been, to some extent, 
described in reviewing the history of the import trade from Africa, and 
it is unnecessary to repeat in this place facts already given, 
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1873-75. In April 1873; after the conclusion of his Treaty with Great Britain; 
a proclamation abolishing the slave trade in all his territories was published 
by the Sultan of ‘’Oman; his attitude in regard to the Treaty also had 
been highly satisfactory; contrasting strongly in this respect with 
that of his brother Barghash; the Sultan of Zanzibar. For a time; 
partly in consequence of the fear inspired by Sir Bar tie Frere^s mission; 
the traffic in ^ Oman almost ceased; and in 1875; so far as could be 
ascertained; only 40 or 50 African slaves were imported; most of whom 
arrived under the French flag. 

1876-77. In 1876 or 18/7 several slaves; shipped as passengers; were detected 
at Masqat on board the British steamer ^^Korsia^^ from Jiddah;they 
were landed; condemned as fresh importations; and sent to Karachi by 
the British Consul. About the same time a cargo of 80 Abyssinian 
slaves was reported to have been landed in ^Oman ; but the circumstances 
of the case were such that it was impossible for the Sultan to take 
action. 

Liberation ol In 1878 or 1879 two Indians were released from slavery in Rustaq ; 

Indian slaves, and at the end of 1879 three Indian children were recovered from the 

1878'79. possession of a gang of Hadhramaut ArabS; who had brought them 
from Haidarabad in the Dakkhan and had offered them for sale at Sur. 
In the latter case the children were sent back to India and the Sultan 
was left to punish the Hadhramis as he saw fit. 

1884. In connection with the revival of the import trade from Africa 
the Sultan; in June 1884; issued a fresh anti-slavery proclamation in his 
dominions ; and in October of the same year he not only repeated the 
proclamation but wrote letters to the Shaikhs of Trucial‘’Oman; requesting 
them to seize slaves who might be brought to their ports by his subjects. 
Saiyid Turki; with whom^ the Treaty of 1873 had been made soon after his 
accession and who continued to rule until 1888; showed throughout 
his whole reign a praiseworthy disposition to support the anti-slavery 
policy of the British Government ; and more than once he received 
the formal thanks of the Government of India for his efforts in the 
good cause. 

1890*93. In 1890 or 1891 an attempt was made to introduce 25 slaves at 
Masqat^ from a French mail steamer on a voyage between Aden and 
Karachi ; it resulted in the imprisonment of six Arabs by the Snltan. 
Similarly the British India steamer Kistna,"' on arrival at Masqat 
in September 1891; was found to contain -25 African slaves in charge of 
Arabs; and the slaves, after being liberated with the assent of the Sultan 
were sent to^ Bombay, — a proceeding that elicited a strong protest from 
Salih-hin-‘’Ali; a turbulent political leader of the Sharqiyah district in the 
mterior. In 1892 there was a marked increase in the slave trade in 
'Oman, especially upon the Batinah coast ; but Saiyid Faisal, the ruling 
Sultan^ whose attitude in slave trade as in other matters was less satis- 
factory than his father TurkFs had been, made light of the question and 
did nothing beyond issuing a fresh proclamation based on the Treaty 
of 1873. ^ 

1894. In Fehrumy 1894 an African freeman who had taken a passage on a 
Baghiah at Lingeh, on his way from Basrah to Zanzibar, was landed by 
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the Nakhuda on the Batinah coast and there sold into slavery j but^ 
information of this outrage having reached Masqat, steps were taken 
which resulted in the recovery of the negro, the confiscation of the boat, 
and the imprisonment of the Nakhuda by the Sultan. 

In February 1896 an armed party of the Yal t^a^ad kidnapped 17 men 1896, 
from the south Arabian coast, carried them by boat to Batinah, and sold 
them into slavery in the interior ; the aiffair did not come to light until 
some time later, when it was reported at Masqat by one of the slaves 
who had escaped. The Shaikh of the Yal Sa^ad principally concerned 
was then imprisoned by the Sultan of Masqat and died in confinement, 
but of the persons abducted only one other could be traced ; this individual 
was ransomed by the British Government from the Bedouins in whose 
possession he was found. 

At the end of 1896 a gang of slave dealers in Batinah, who had for 
some years been dealing with impunity in Baluchi slaves kidnapped from 
the opposite coast of Makran, were at length brought to book, as was 
also the Shaikh of Wudam, a port bearing the same relation to the 
Baluchi slave traffic as Sar to the African. The Shaikh of Wudam was 
said to be too ill to be brought to Masqat, but the Sultan was prevailed 
on — not without difficulty — to order the arrest of six of the gang, 
themselves apparently Baluchis. The accused were tried by a tribunal 
consisting of Lieutenant Beville, the British Consul at Masqat, and 
of a representative of the Sultan upon no less than 84 charges of slave 
dealing, with the result that five of them were convicted and were 
sentenced by the Sultan to fines varying from $100 to $500 and also to 
imprisonment. 

In 1900 a case came to light which pointed to the occasional 1900. 
exportation of children from famine-stricken districts in Western India, 
as slaves, to the Persian Gulf. In August of that year a Hadhramauti 
Arab, arriving at Masqat in the British steamer Simla, was found 
to be in possession of three Hindu children from Baroda, whom inquiry 
showed that he had either purchased or kidnapped and was holding in 
slavery. The children were sent back to India, and the Arab was 
extradited and made over to the Baroda State, by one of whose courts 
he was condemned to two years'^ rigorous imprisonment. Precautions 
were also taken by the police of the Baroda State against the recurrence 
of similar incidents. 

In 1904 ^Abdullah, the Sultaffis JamaMar or military commandant 1904. 
at Sohar, was shown to have bought slaves exported from Makran to 
Sohar by the Persian Governor of Bashakard and was sentenced by hi& 
master, on the representations of the British Political Agent, to three 
months^ imprisonment. It transpired that two of the slaves bought 
by the Jama'^dar had been presented by him to the Sultan himself, who 
had accepted them. 

In 1905, in consequence of an unfavourable award by the Hague 2905 ; 
Tribunal in regard to the French flag in ^Oman, the local representative 
of the Republic began to exercise a closer supervision over the proceedings 
of native vessels entitled to use the French colours. 
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Local history of the slave trade in Trncial 'Oman, 1873-1907. 

1880-81. In 1880 or 1881 a British Indian subject residing in 'Oman was 
convicted of a slave trading offence and was punished with fine and 
imprisonment. 

1884. In 1884 a freshly-run cargo of 54 African slaves was landed at 
Dibai, and the Shaikh of that place, disregarding a protest by the 
British Residency Agent at Sharjah, permitted them to be sold. The 
Agent was thereupon instructed to demand the surrender of all recently 
imported African slaves in Trueial 'Oman ; and a letter was addressed 
by the Resident to all the Trueial Shaikhs, reminding them of their 
obligations under treaty in respect of the slave trade. Later in the year 
Mr. Robertson, the Assistant Political Resident, visited the coast in 
H.M.S. Dragon" and was successful in recovering Si I of the 
slaves who had been landed at Dibai, while the Shaikh produced 
four others ; for each slave not recovered the Shaikh was obliged to pay 
a fine of $70. One slave boy was released at Sharjah, and another at 
Umm-al-Qaiwain. 

1890-91. In 1890 or 1891 fresh reminders as to their duty were addressed 
to the Shaikhs of Trueial 'Oman and resulted in the liberation of a few 
slaves. 

1892. In 1892 complaints become frequent of slave dealing in Trueial 
'Oman, and in November of that year Colonel Talbot, the Resident, 
found it necessary to visit the coast in the R.I.M.S. Lawrence," 
accompanied by H.M.S. Sphinx" and H.M.S. Cossack." In one 
instance 33 slaves were shown to have been brought — in a Sur vessel 
under the French flag — from Zanzibar to Ras-al-Khaimah, whence they 
had been carried to Khor Fakkan in the same jurisdiction and disposed of. 
In this case Colonel Talbot authorised a reduction of the customary 
fine of $70 for each slave, on the ground that the slave dealer and 
the Shaikh directly in charge of Khor Fakkan were mainly respon- 
sible ; but the fine was nevertheless a heavy one. Five slaves having 
been recently landed at Hamriyah, the Shaikh of Sharjah was compelled 
to pay a fine of $550 on account of his feudatory, the local Shaikh ; 
and at Dibai, where two slaves had been imported by a Bahrain subject 
and a demand by the British Residency Agent for their surrender had 
been refused, a fine of $260 was exacted. 

1894. Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah was fined $195 on account 

of one slave sold at that place, and of five slaves brought there for sale 
by a native of Khadbra in Batinah, but not sold. 

1896. In February 1896 the Political Resident visited the Trueial Coast 
in the R.I.M.S. Lawrence," accompanied by H.M.S. Lapwing," 
to enquire into the alleged importation of about 40 slaves at Abu 
Dhabi» The Shaikh could not deny the facts, though he tried to 
minimise them and to extenuate his conduct by alleging a general 
prevalence of the traffic and even connivance on the pari of the British 
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Residency Agent ; accordingly^ after he had produced nine of the sla-\^es 
in question^ he was compelled to pay a fine of $'2,100 on account 
of the estimated balance, most of whom were believed to have been 
shipped to Qatar and to other places. Subsequently it was reported 
that the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, in consequence of this afiair, had 
formed a design against the life of the Residency Agent at Sharjah ; and, 
as the belief appeared to be not altogether unfounded, a warning 
was conveyed to him. There was reason to think that the assertions of 
the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in regard to prevalence of the trade along 
the whole Trucial Coast had a considerable substratum of truth, but no 
definite proofs could be obtained. In the same year a party of Baluchi 
slaves brought from Wudto were sold in Dibai, and two who escaped 
from that place fell into the hands of Arabs at Khan ; proceedings 
however were taken which resulted in the conviction, as already men- 
tioned above, of a number of slave dealers in Batinah, 

In December 1899 Colonel Meade, the Political Resident in the 1899. 
Persian Gulf, visited the ports of the Trucial Shaikhs and urged them 
to take steps for more effectively suppressing the slave traffic ; the 
Shaikhs, however, were deaf to his exhortations, and with one voice 
denied that there was any importation of slaves into their territories 
by sea. The Shaikh of Sharjah alone went so far as to admit that 
slaves were imported by Bedouins from ^Oman into Trucial ■^Oman by 
land. It was generally alleged on the Trucial Coast that large number 
of slaves were being imported into Qatar by sea ; but no means existed 
of verifying the statement, which was considered to be in itself highly 
probable. 

In August 1901 a slave girl was imported by sea from Ras-al- 1^01. 
Khaimah to Sharjah; she was manumitted and a fine of $70 was 
recovered. In 1904 two cases came to light of the sale at Umm-al- 
Qaiwain of Persian boys kidnapped by Baluchis from the opposite coast ; 
in each case the buyer was fined $100 and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment. On the 5th of September ] 901 two slaves obtained their freedom 
on board H.M.S. Sphinx at Dalmah Island. They stated that 
they had been kidnapped from Africa three years before and brought 
to Sur, whence, two years later they had been re-exported to Sharjah. 

This last case illustrated the well-known fact that the condition of slaves 
in the Persian Gulf is not a hard one, except in so far as they are 
employed by their masters for pearl-diving, and that on the Arabian 
coast it is generally the fear of being sent to sea that drives slaves to 
abscond. 


Local history of the trade in Bahrain, 1873-1907. 

In October 1889 the British Residency Agent in Bahrain reported 1889. 
that more slaves than usual had been brought home by pilgrims return- 
ing from Makkah; the Shaikh however, in this case, showed loyalty 
to his engagements, and 15 of the new slaves were traced and set at 
liberty with his co-operation. 
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1895. In the autumn of 1895^ during the presence of British warships oS 
Bahrain in connection with the Zubarah crisis, a number of slaves took 
refuge at the British Agency in Manamah and claimed their freedom ; 
a number were found to be entitled to it, and on one occasion so many 
as 31 individuals were liberated. Three of the slaves emancipated 
belonged to the refractory colony of Dawasir Arabs at Budaiya'’ and 
Zallaq, who expressed great dissatisfaction and threatened to emigrate 
from Bahrain ; and the example of the Dawasir was followed by some 
of the Sadah of Hadd and of the A1 Bu Falasah tribe. The movement 
for liberty among slaves in Bahrain seems at this time to have assumed 
serious proportions; and the British authorities apparently found it 
necessary to give an assurance to the leading men of Bahrain that the 
emancipation of all slaves was not contemplated ; it was added, however, 
that all cases of fugitive slaves would continue to be investigated, and 
that recent importations and ill-treated slaves would be freed. In 
November 1895 it was reported by the Commander of H.il.S, 
Pigeon that the Arab slave owners of Bahrain had volun- 
teered to give a written undertaking to the Shaikh that they would not 
in future buy, sell or give away slaves ; but no advantage^ apjDarently 
was taken of this offer. After these arrangements had been made the 
Arabs again settled down ; some A1 Bu Falasah who had left the islands 
returned to their homes ; and slaves ceased for a time to apply for 
manumission. 

1900. In 1900 Ahmad-biu-Sa^ad, a native of Kuwait residing in Bahrain^ 
was convicted of re-enslaving a boy who had received papers of 
manumission from the British Consul at Basrah, and was fined $100 
by the Shaikh of Bahrain,— a penalty to which the Government of 
India took exception as inadequate. 

1906, Matters continued on the footing of 1895 until ten years later, 

* when Captain Prideaux, the Political Agent in Bahrain, brought it to 
the notice of the Government of India that the importation of slaves, 
chiefly Africans, steadily continued in Bahrain, the principal offenders 
being the Sadah of Hadd and the Dawasir of Budaiya^ and Zallaq ; he 
estimated that the number of the slaves in Bahrain who had been 
imported since 184j7, and were therefore in his view entitled to freedom, 
might now be reckoned in thousands. Captain Prideaux recommended 
that steps should be taken to deal with the evil by the gradual extinction 
of the institution of slavery in Bahrain on principles which had been 
adopted in Zanzibar in 1891, and he made also some alternative 
suggestions ; but^ the Government of India considered the objections 
against the Political Agent^s proposals to be insuperable and directed, 
instead, that no effort should be spared to detect and suppress fresh 
importations of slaves ; that every facility for obtaining manumission 
papers should be afforded to newly imported slaves ; that encouragement 
to apply for their freedom should not be offered to slaves who had been 
long domiciled in the islands ; and that, in the event of long domiciled 
slaves allying of their own accord for manumission, each case should 
be considered on its merits with especial reference to the treatment of 
the slave, past and prospective, by his master. The Political Agent 
was also authorised for the future, on the analogy of the practice at 
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Masqat; to issue certificates of manumission Himself ^Yithout reference 
to the Political Resident at Bushehr ; in doing so he was to consult 
the Shaikh of Bahrain; but he was not^ in practice; to give the Shaikh 
any option of withholding his consent. We shall have occasion to 
return to this correspondence further on in connection with the question 
of domestic slavery in the Persian Gulf. 

In]906 orl907 the Shaikh of Bahrain; at the instance of the I 9 O 6 - 07 . 
Political Agent; recovered a fine of Rs. 500 from an Arab who was proved 
to be in possession of a freshly imported African slave and to have acted 
cruelly towards two other slaves in his possession. 


Local history of the slave trade in Qatar, Hasa and Kuwait, 

1873-1907. 


The records of Government contain few references to the slave trade 1896-99. 
in Qatar, Hasa and Kuwait, where however it is undoubtedly no less 
prevalent than elsewhere in the Gulf. In 1896 reason was found for 
believing that there was some exportation of slaves from Trucial ^Oman 
to Qatar ; and in 1899 it was stated in Trucial ^Oman that many slaves 
were being brought to Qatar by sea. 

In 1904 a female slave, who had been left for sale with an inhab- 1904. 
itant of Bahrain by a native of Qatar, took refuge at the British Agency 
and was manumitted, A fine of $100 was recovered fi*om the Bahrain 
subject; and it was intended that the Qatari should be similarly 
punished j hut in the case of the latter no means of enforcing the penalty 
could he found. 


Local history of the slave trade in Turkish Iraq, 1873-1907. 


It does not appear that the importation of slaves into Turkish 
^Iraq has ever, at least in recent years, been carried on upon any 
considerable scale. About 1890, however. Colonel Tweedie, the British 
Resident at Baghdad, who was satisfied that the trade existed to a 
certain extent, requested the Consul at Basrah to persevere in urging 
the Wali of Basrah to do his utmost for its suppression* Reports. 
Were received from time to time of the passage of slave cargoes 
up the Shatt-al-’Arab; hut in no instance were they fully substantiated* 
In 1891 or 1892 a proclamation, drafted in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of 1880 between Great Britain and Turkey, was received from 
his Government by the Turkish Consular Agent at Lingeh, for the 
information of Turkish subjects residing at that place. In 1892 the 
Assistant Political Agent reported the existence at Basrah and in 
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the neighbourhood of a small trade in slaves^ managed with great secrecy 
and care. At the present day, so far as can be ascertained, the importa- 
tion of slaves by sea into the Basrah Wilayat has fallen to negligeable 
proportions. 


Local history of the slave trade in ’Arabistan, 1873-1907. 


The attention of the Government of India has not, apparently, ever 
been drawn to any importation of slaves into ■^Arabistan. 


Local history of the slave trade on the coast of Fars and at the 
Gulf Ports, 1873-1907. 


1876-77. In 1876 or 1877 it was reported that slaves were being introduced 
into Persian territory through Qishm and Bandar ^'^bbas, but the local 
Persian authorities declined to discuss the matter. The Rokeby 
case at Bushehr in 1877 has already been described above ; and here it 
may be added that, though it was clear that other slaves besides the 
boy recovered through the Karguzar had been landed from the steamer, 
the Persian authorities took no action upon very definite information 
which was supplied to them by the British Residency. The remissness 
of the Persian officials at Bandar ^ Abbas and Bushehr having been 
reported to the British Legation at I'ehran, a special Commissioner was 
nominated by the Persian Government to enquire into their conduct ; 
but nothing seems to have resulted from this measure. 

1881-82. In 1881 it was discovered that some Indian lads had been sold as 
slaves at Shiraz by Persian horse dealers, and action was taken by the 
British Legation at Tehran ; in the result one of the slaves was recovered 
and several of the dealers were punished. In the following year another 
Indian boy was rescued from slavery at Shiraz. 

1884. three Africans, residing in the British settlement of Basidu, 

were kidnapped near Lingeh ; but the Residency Agent at the latter 
place succeeded in obtaining their release through the Shaikh of 
Mughu. 

1888, In September 1888 information was received that seven fresh 
African slaves from Sur had been imported at Lingeh, and efforts were 
made by the British authorities to secure the release of the slaves and the 
punishment of those concerned in their importation ; but the action and 
attitude of the local Persian officials completely frustrated their endea- 
vours in both respects. Cmiously enough, however, the Dallal who 
imported the slaves died from the sting of a hornet immediately after 
the institution of enquiries, Subsequently the Governor of the Gulf 
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Ports issued a notification to the effect that persons engaging in the 
slave traffic would be punished^ and the customs farmer was enjoined 
to bring all cases of importation to the notice of the authorities. 

In 1890 two slaves swam off to the British steamer Calder at 1^90-91. 
Lingeh and claimed protection as British subjects from x\den. The 
trade in slaves was now brisk at Charak and on Qais Island^ at neither 
of which places would the inhabitants suffer the Persian Deputy- 
Governor of Lingeh to hold any investigation ; but an order prohibiting 
the traffic was published by the Governor of the Gulf Ports at the request 
of the British Political Resident. In 1891 there were reports of impor- 
tation of fresh slaves as Gishm, and an enquiry was held by the 
Governor of the Gulf Ports^ who eventually declared the statements to 
be without foundation. 

In 1896 an attempt made on the Persian coast to re-enslave a free- 1896. 
man was defeated by his recovery at Lingeh, where he was taken on board 
H. M.S. ^^Sphinx.^^ 

At Hanjam in 1904^ shortly after the reopening of the British 199'1- 
telegraph station on the island, a Baluchi slave boy escaped from an 
Arab Baghlah belonging to the village of Suzeh on Qishm Island and 
took refuge in the telegraph station, complaining that he had been sub- 
jected to ill-usage, and that attempts had been made to sell him at 
Lingeh and on the coast of Trucial ’Oman. This slave was liberated ; 
but no steps were taken, on account of technical difficulties, for adjudica- 
tion of the vessel from which he had escaped. One consequence of the 
case was the extension to Hanjam of certain instructions, to be noticed 
further on, which had been issued by the Government of India in 1885 
regarding the treatment of fugitive slaves seeking refuge at British 
telegraph stations on the Persian mainland ; and notice was also drawn 
to the fact that the registration, naming, and numbering of native vessels 
were not carried out at Persian ports in accordance with the terms of the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference, and that crew and passenger 
lists were not maintained on Persian vessels as required by the Act. 

The attention of the Persian Government was directed by His Majesty'^s 
Legation to their neglect of these important provisions j and instructions 
were issued from Tehran, but without any visible result, to the local 
Persian officials in the Gulf. It was further suggested by Sir A. 
Hardinge, the British Minister at Tehran, that steps might be taken to 
obtain a transfer of the responsibility for enforcing the provisions in 
question from the local governors to the Imperial Persian Customs ; and 
M. Naus, the Persian Minister of Customs, privately signified his readi- 
ness to agree to such an arrangement ; but the Government of India 
deprecated the proposal on the ground that it would lead to indiscriminate 
detention and search of all native vessels by the Customs, and it was not 
proceeded with. It should be observed that the Persian Governor of the 
Gulf Ports at this time raised a contention that the Brussels Act was 
only applicable to African slaves. 

In 1907 it was reported by the British Resident at Bushehr that 1907. 
there were certainly in Shiraz, and probably throughout Pars, large 
numbers of slaves who must have been imported into Persia by sea since 
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1S82^ in defiance of the Convention concluded that year for the sup- 
pression of the traffic in slaves. It was said that since 1908 the 
Persian authorities at Shiraz had exerted the most ingenuity to avoid 
carrying out the stipulations of the Convention, and that strong local 
pressure and frequent references to the British Minister at Tehran had 
been necessary. 


Local history of the slave trade in Persian Makran, 1873-1907. 


1884-85. In 1884 or 1885 an Indian Khalasi, who had at some previous time 
been a slave but had succeeded in escaping to Karachi, was kidnapped 
at Chahbar by his former master and carried off to Parag. The Persian 
authorities were addressed on the subject, but with what result does not 
appear. 

1896, In 1896, as already mentioned in the paragraph on the slave trade in 
the ^Oman Sultanate, a gang of Baluchis on the Batinah coast, who dealt 
chiefly in slaves pm'chased or kidnapped from Makran, were brought 
to justice. At the time of its being broken up, the gang in question 
had been carrying on its operations with impunity for several years. 

1Q08. The traffic in slaves from Makran to Arabia again came to notice in 
1903, when it was reported that some men of the Jashk district and 
some ladgals of Bahu and Dashtyaxi were purchasing slaves, from the 
inhabitants of Bahu and from Kalat subjects in Dasht, and were selling 
them to merchants fi’om the ^Oman coast, who came over to buy. The 
principal places of export were then Tank and Wank in the Bir district ; 
but slaves were also shipped at Galag and Sadaich. Many of the 
slaves exported were Afiicans, but among them were now some low class 
Baluchis who had been sold by petty headmen. Attention was first 
drawn to this trade by a sudden influx of fugitive slaves into the free 
port of Gwadar, as mentioned further on. 

1901. In 1904 the trade, in its new form, was greatly stimulated by the 
lawless proceedings of Said Khan, Chief of Gaih, who scoured the 
country with an armed retinue, reducing poor Baluchis to slavery and 
selling them ; the profits of his misdeeds were mostly invested in rifles 
and ammunition. His example was quickly followed by Mir Barkat of 
Jashk, who formed a gang for slave-dealing operations and refused to 
desist, though frequent remonstrances were addressed to him by Mullas and 
influential Baluchis of Jashk. The victims of the traffic were now drawn 
not only from the districts already mentioned, but also from the Gaih 
and Bint neighbourhoods, and even from Bashakard. The enslavementof 
free Muhammadans is contrary to the law of Islam ; but Said Khan and 
Mir Barkat nevertheless found many imitators on a smaller scale. One 
of those was a ruffian named Shai-bin-Sha^ban who at filrst made his 
headquarters at J ashk ,* and it was estimated that, from this port alone . 
450 slaves were exported to Arabia during the three years ending in 1904, 
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In 1904 Shai-bin-SWban came to a violent and well-deserved end in eonse 
quence of a quarrel with Mir Barkat, whom he had offended by transfer- 
ring his operations from Jashk to Sadaich, a step by which Barkat was 
deprived of his former half- share in the proceeds of Shai^s business. Shai^ 
havingbeendecoyedto Jashk on a pretext of negotiations, was there trea- 
cherously attacked at night by the Mir^s men and lost of his followers 
killed ; he fled to Jagin, but was pursued thither by Barkat and slain 
with 25 more of his men ; 27 others of his gang and the whole of his 
property next fell into the hands of the hardly less infamous Mir. 
Shortly before his death Shai had sold 49 slaves at an average of |150 
each, and it was said that the plunder taken by Barkat from his camp 
was worth $4,000. Of Shai^s followers only 11 escaped, but these 
were desperate men, and it was expected that they would afterwards give 
trouble in the Jashk district ; up to the present, however, though there 
have been several scares, they have not succeeded in committing any out- 
rages. In 1904 there was also another smaller, but active, gang of nine 
slave-dealers, established at Gabrig. About this time ^Ali Raza Khan, 
the chief of Bashakard, with his sons Muhammad Khan and Alak, raided 
Jagin Balad, a place on the Jagin River about 45 miles north or north-east 
of Jashk, and captured a number of women and children whom he exported 
as slaves to Sohar in ^Oman. It was the purchase of some of these by 
the JamaMar of Sohar which brought that functionary into trouble, as 
already mentioned. Of 95 slaves manumitted at Masqat in 1904-05 no 
less than 60 were Persians or Baluchis who had been exported fi’om 
Makran to the Batinah coast. In 1905 the export trade from Makran 
had again apparently ceased. 


Local history of the slave trade at Gwadar, 1873-1907. 


The course of events at Gwadar, a dependency in Makran of the 
Sultanate of ^Oman, deserves a short separate notice. 

By a clause in the Treaty of 1878 the Sultan of ^Oman had bound 18^ 5-91. 
himself to treat as free all persons entering his dominions after that date, 
and the British Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar frequently insisted 
on the liberation of slaves owned by the troublesome Rind tribe in the 
vicinity, who had escaped from their masters and taken refuge at the 
port. These manumissions, aided by other causes, occasioned, after 1875, 
some difficulties with the Rinds, which are fully described in the history of 
Gwadar, and by which the British telegraph establishment, as well as 
the Sultanas government, were from time to time sufferers. 

In May 1892 the Rinds demanded the surrender of 70 absconded 1892-94 
slaves by the Gwadar authorities ; but it was refused, and, during the 
winter of 1892-93, fugitives continued to arrive at Gwadar, where by May 
1893 they had collected to the number of several hundreds. At this point, 
in order to avert serious trouble, the refugees were persuaded to leave 
Gwadar for British India, some of them being even provided with 
the means of doing so by the British authorities. The situation, however. 
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continued critical until the beginning of 1894^ when, as related in the 
history of Gwadar, an agreement was obtained from the Rinds by which 
they bound themselves to make no more disturbances at Gwadar on 
account of fugitive slaves, while the British Government, on their part, 
undertook that released slaves should not be allowed to remain at Gwadar 
for more than 15 days after their release. 

1903. In 1903 there was a considerable influx into Gwadar of slaves who 
believed that their owners intended to sell them into slavery abroad ; it 
was by' this influx that the attention of the British authorities was first 
directed to the trade in Baluchi slaves which had then recently sprung up 
in Makran. 


Domestic slavery in the Persian Gulf. 


Policy of the 
British Gov- 
ernment in 
regard to 
domestic 
slavery. 


Manumission 
of domestic 
slaves at 
Masqat. 


We have dealt, thus far, almost exclusively with the slave trade to 
and in the Persian Gulf as carried on by sea ; and, as there is no 
importation of raw slaves from abroad by land, it only remains to add 
a few remarks on the subject of domestic slavery and the trafiSc in domes- 
tic slaves. Domestic slavery, as practised in the Persian Gulf is of a 
comparatively harmless character ; and, among the rulers and inhabitants 
of the countries surrounding the Gulf, there is a strong social and even 
religious prejudice in favour of its continuance. For these reasons, and 
on account of the difficulty of inteiwening with beneficial effect in the 
internal affairs of independent and <jiiasi-independent states, the British 
Government have generally found it necessary to abstain from active 
interference with domestic slavery in the Persian Gulf ; but their officers, 
as will be apparent from what follows, have none the less steadily exerted 
themselves to discourage slavery in all its shapes and forms. 

At Masqat, as has already been mentioned incidentally, it has been 
the custom for ten years, and probably for longer, occasionally to manu- 
mit, with the consent of the Sultan, domestic slaves who are proved to 
have been badly treated or whom no owner appears to claim, and to require 
a guarantee of kind treatment from every master to whom a fugitive 
slave is retuimed. 


Bssida case, In 1877 Haji ^Abhas, the British coal agent at Basidu, was found to 
1677. be in possession of several slaves, and the Political Resident, considering his 
conduct to he incompatible with his position under the British Govern- 
ment, dismissed him from his appointment. The Government of India, 
however, in view of the facts that the man was a Persian subject, that 
slavery was recognised by the religion and law of Persia, and that his 
duty as an employe of the British Government was to supply coal and not 
to regenerate society,^^ questioned both the justice and the expediency of 
his dismissal ; and in 1878 Haji ^Abbas was reinstated. 

Question of In 1884 four runaway slaves took refuge in the British telegraph 
ves alliTsh their restoration having been demanded by the 

local authorities, they were delivered up by Mr. Patten, the Assist- 
stations in ant Superintendent in charge, on a written guarantee that they would 
Persia, 1884. 
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not be ill-treated. The Resident in the Persian Gnlf^ Colonel Ross, 
thereupon ordered that runaway slaves should not in future be admit- 
ted to premises owned in Persia by the British Government, as the 
result would be a great influx of slaves, leading to political complica- 
tions, into the British stations. These instructions were approved 
by the Government of India, with the proviso that exception should 
be made in cases where, owing to the slaves being placed in immi- 
nent danger or otherwise, considerations of humanity might dictate 
an opposite course. In 1904, in consequence of a case, described above, 
which occurred there, the Jashk order was expressly made applicable 
to Hanjam. 

On the 1st August 1890 a decree was promulgated by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, putting an end to the traffic in domestic slaves in bis 
dominions, setting various classes of domestic slaves immediately at 
liberty, and making it easier for the remainder to obtain their freedom. 
It was suggested that the adoption of a similar measure should be pressed 
upon the Sultan of ^Oman ; but the local political officers, to whom this 
proposal was referred, criticised it adversely, pointing out that in the 
peculiar circumstances of ^Oman any attempt to deal with domestic 
slavery would be altogether ineffectual on account of the extent and 
lawlessness of the country, while at the same time it might proA oke a 
dangerous insurrection against the Sultanas authority. Eventually as it 
appeared that the Sultan, who declined to issue the decree suggested, 
could not fairly be urged to do so unless he were also assured of British 
support in case of untoward results, the project was abandoned. 

When the British Resident, at the end of 1899, visited Trucial 
^Oman to enquire into slave trade questions, he suggested that, as 
was done at Masqat, manumission papers might in some circumstances be 
granted to slaves taking refuge at the British Agency ; but even the 
Shaikh of Sharjah, who was the least obdurate, declined to entertain the 
proposal, on the ground that his subjects would demand compensation 
of him for every slave released. 

We have already seen, in examining the question of the local slave 
trade in Bahrain, that Captain Prideaux, the Political Agent there, 
suggested in 1905 the application to the Shaikhdom of the policy which 
had been adopted in Zanzibar in 1891. The Government of India, 
however, while they declared that it was their object now, as always, 
to discourage slavery under any terms, and to move steadily in the 
direction of its abolition,*’^ considered that there was, as matters stood, 
no real analogy between the situations existing in Zanzibar and in 
Bahrain, and that a mistake would be committed if, by precipitate or 
sentimental action, a slavery question were gratuitously raised in the 
Persian Gulf. As already mentioned, however, in an earlier paragraph, 
they authorised the manumission of slaves in the future by the Political 
Agent, acting on his own responsibility with the consent — which might 
not be withheld- of the Shaikh of the islands ; and the instructions 
were so worded as to permit the emancipation even of domestic slaves, in 
cases in which they had been badly used or in which no sufl5.cient 
guarantee was offered for their subsequent good treatment. An attempt 
was also made, under the orders of Government, to obtain from the 
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leading tribal chiefs in Bahrain the written agreement which they had 
^rolunteered to hand to the Shaikh in 1895, to the effect that they would 
not buy, sell or give away slaves ; but the chiefs were not amenable to 
persuasion, and the endeavour had to be abandoned. It will be remem- 
bered that, in Bahrain, it has been the custom for more than ten years 
to exact a written guarantee of good treatment from every owner to 
whom a fugitive slave is unavoidably restored. 

In 1905 it was reported by the Consul at Bandar ^ Abbas that, 
during fche preceding year, slaves had frequently sought protection at the 
Consulate because their masters wished to sell them to strangers : 
this appears to be principal grievance of domestic slaves in Persia, cor- 
respon^ng to the objection against being sent to sea which prevails 
among those upon the Arabian side. Parents and relations were, it was 
stated selling children into slavery on account of the scarcity then 
generally prevailing. The report referred, perhaps, chiefly to the country 
eastward of Bandar ^Abb^. 


General results of the British anti-slavery policy in the Persian 

Gulf. 


It cannot be questioned that the results of the policy pursued by 
Great Britain in the Persian Gulf have been highly beneficial. The 
importation of slaves by sea, whether from abroad or from one country 
of the Gulf into another, has been greatly restricted ; and, in this branch 
of the trade, slaves are now smuggled with difficulty in small numbers 
instead of being, as formerly, conveyed openly in large cargoes. Domestic 
slavery has been greatly mitigated in the ^Oman Sultanate and in 
Bahrain by arrangements for the manumission of domestic slaves by the 
British Political Agent, in the former principality with the concurrence 
of the Sultan and in the latter virtually without the consent of the 
Shaikh ; and domestic slaves are, in special circumstances, protected 
at British telegraph stations in Persia. The actual number of the 
slaves emancipated is obviously a most inadequate criterion of the good 
effected ,* but the figures are of interest and are given below, so far 
as ascertainable. 


Year. 

Nurater of slaves cap* 
tured at sea and 
released. 

Number of fugitive, • 
recently imported, or 
domestic slaves released. 

Total. 

1852 


3 

3 

1853 

15 

48 

63 

1854 

... 

12 

12 

1855 

Nil. 

Nil, 

Nil. 

1856 

16 

67 

72 

1867 


24 

24 

1858 

... 

2 

2t 


fugitive hero means “taking refuge on board a British vessel or at Basidu.** 


t This figure is manifestly incomplete, for between 1st May and 31st October 1858 
at least 24 emancipated slaves passed through Basidu. 
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Year, 

N umber of slaves cap- 
tured at sea and 
released. 

Number of fugitives,* 
recently imported, or 
domestic eiaves released. 

Total. 

i 

1859-) 



j 

to [ 
1870 3 
1871-72 

Hgures not 

ascertainable. 


62 


62 

1872-73 

169 


169 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

... 

... 


1876-76 




1876-77 

7 

Several. 

More than 7 

1877-78 


2 

2 

1878-79 


5 

5 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

... 



1881-82 

A number. 


A number. 

1882-83 


i 

1 

1883-84 




1884-85 

205 

39 

244 

1885-86 

76 


75 

1886-87 

21 

5 

26 

1887-88 

« 

28 

28 

1888-89 




1889-90 


63 

53 

1890-91 

• • • 

34 

34 

1891-92 

• « • 

54 

54 

1892-93 


58 

1893 94 


(and m<iny at Gwadar.) 

More than 26. 

Many more 

than 58. 

More than 26. 

1894-95 

«•« 

46 

46 

1895-96 

Over 124. 

About 68 

Over 192 

1896-97 

... 

77 

77 

1897-98 


46 

46 

1898-99 

• • • 

91 

91 

1899-1900 


61 

61 

1900-01 


68 

58 

1901-02 

... 

66 

66 

1902-03 

... 

64 

64 

1903-04 

... 

100 

100 

1901-06 


141 

141 

1906-06 


240t 

240 

1906-07 

... 

2011 

201 


From 1900 to 1 905, inclusive, 158 domestic slaves received manumis- 
sion through the British Consulate at Basrah, of whom a large proportion 
elected to return as freemen to their masters. 

From this table it appears that, at the lowest computation, over 698 
slaves have been rescued at sea and more than 1,853 otherwise released 


• “ Fugitive here means “ taking refuge on board a British vessel or at Pasidn.'’ 
t Including 98 slaves manumitted by Persian officials at the instances of the British 
authorities. 

t Including 7 slaves manumitted by Persian officials at the instance of the British 
authorities. 
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by the exertions of the British authorities since 1852 ; these figures do 
not include liberations for the period 1859 to 1870, nor the large nunabers 
of domestic slayes belonging to Rinds who have from time to time been 
released at Gwadar. It may safely be conjectured that at least 8,000 
slaves have obtained their freedom with British assistance in the last 
55 years, either on their way to or in the Persian Gulf ; and to 
these must be added the vast but uncertain number whose exportation 
from their native countries has been altogether prevented by British 
naval and other measures. 

If the broad distinctions between (1) slaves released on account of 
their having taken refuge on a British public vessel, (2) slaves released 
under treaty as recently imported by sea, and (3j domestic slaves 
released otherwise than under treaty should be more clearly realised in the 
future than they have sometimes been in the past, the result will certainly 
be greater consistency and effectiveness in preventive action. 
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APPENDIX M. 

EPIDEMICS AND SANITARY ORGANISATION IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF REGION. 


It is now more than fifty years since the problem of opposing the 
spread of epidemic disease westwards from Asia began to engage the 
attention of the European powers ; and within that period the Persian 
Gulfj as a possible avenue of infection leading from the eastern to tne 
western continent^ has acquired a considerable importance in the eyes of 
experts. In consequence of the multqdicity of jurisdictions existing in 
the Gulf and of the rivalries which prevail there between Turkey and 
Persia and between various European powers^ the question of the sanitary 
precautions to be taken — a question in itself pmrely scientific and 
administrative — has become in part political ; and it is necessary, there- 
forej to give its history at some length in this Gazetteer. 

The subject, inasmuch as we are concerned with the movement of 
two distinct diseases — cholera and plague — in two continents, is somewhat 
complicated. We shall endeavour to simplify it as much as possible by 
dealing first with the history of cholera up to the present time and of 
precautionary measures against cholera up to the year 1894, when the 

* Th e general history of cholera aod plague is given in the appropriate articles in 
the Encyciipsedia Britannica, 9th Edition, and new volumes. Notices of early 
epidemics oi plague in Turkish Traq will be found in the First Connection of the 
Monourahle JSast India Company with Turkish Arabiaf 1874, while accounts of 
more recent epidemics in that country are contained in the following communications 
of Dr. W. H. Colvill, Eesidency Surgeon at Baghdad : — ^letters on Hague in the 
Marshes of the Sindieh,\n the Proceedings (Political) of the Government of India 
for August and October 1867 ; Report on the Flague in Mesopotamia, Proceedings for 
September 1875; and Report on the Hague at Baghdad, Proceedings for Septembei 
1876. The cholera epidemic of 1865 in the Persian Gulf is described by Dr. Colvill, 
in a report forwarded to the Government of Bombay by the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf with his letter No. 46 of the 4th May 1866. An article entitled Notes 
on Cholera in Bersia, by Surgeon-Major T. Efrench-Mullen in the Persian Gulf 
Administration Report for 1889-90 has a wider scope than its name suggests and 
gives a general account of the movements of cholera, especially in Western Asia, 
beginning in the year 1821. The outbreak of cholera in the *Oman Sultanate in 1899 
is discussed in Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. G. »layakar*s JXeport on the Recent 
Epidemic of Cholera in Maskat and Matrah in the Administration Report for 
1899-1900. The general political records of the Government of India, especially 
the annual Persian Gulf Administration Reports, contain numerous scattered notices 
of epidemics. 

In relation to schemes for international sanitary control of the Persian Gulf, 
several authorities may be mentioned. The principal sources of information are the 
Proces Veibaux of the Conferences, and the texts of the Conventions, of 1894, 1897 
and 1903. Dr. Cassim Izzedine’s Rapport sur V organisation proyetee des services 
sanitaires du littoral de Nedjd, dated 14th November 1897, and a Brojet de 
creation d^une station guarantenaire avec lazaret dans V archipel pe7'san,\S27 , 
by Drs. Camposampiero and Izelepis are apparently the reports of the flying 
Commissions despatched to the Gulf by the Constantinople Board of Health in 1897 • 
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danger to Europe from plague suddenly became, in the general estimation, 
greater than the danger from cholera ; then with the history of plague 
up to 1894 ; and finally with the general course of events subsequently 
to 1894, that is since the necessity became apparent of a comprehensive 
scheme to protect Europe from both diseases. 

A short note will be added giving the history, so far as it is known, 
of smallpox in the Persian Gulf. 


The early history of cholera. 

In Asia, and particularly in India, cholera may have existed in the 
18th century or earlier, and the Hardwar and Travancore epidemics of 
1783 are generally believed to have been choleraic ; but the first perfectly 
authenticated outbreak of the disease is one which originated at Jessore 
in Bengal in 1817 and in the course of the next three years overran the 
length and breadth of the Indian continent, as well as Ceylon, and other 
islands of the Indian seas. In 182.1 this epidemic attacked Oman, 
Bahrain, the Persian Coast, and Turkish Iraq in a very virulent shape, 
and by 1823 it had spread across Persia to Asia Minor and Asiatic 
Eussia ; but, though Astrakhan was affected in September 1828, it can 
hardly be said to have entered Europe proper. It gradually died out 
except in India, where fresh outbursts continued to occur. 


The first epidemic of cholera in Europe, 1831-37. 

In 1830 cholera reappeared in Persia and upon the Caspian Sea, 
whence it spread across Eussia and Northern and Central Europe in a 

the former will be found in the Government of India’s Political Prooeedings for 
June 1898; the latter has not been obtained by the writer. There ia 
also 8^ Report on Jashh^ dated 17th July 1897? by Dr«* Camposampiero and 
Iz^Mpis. The views of Dr. Borel, ex-Sanitary Officer at Basrah, are expressed in 
his report on The Sanitary Defence of the Tersian Gulf and of the Shatt^ahArah, 
dated 4th January 1901 ; and the results of the tour of Dr* T. Thomson, who visited 
the Gulf as an expert on behalf of the British Government in 1906, are stated in his 
^haustive Report on the Sanitary Req^uir extent % of certain places in or near the 
jftrsian Gulf dated 12th July 1906. These and an. Account of the Persian Sanitary 
C7ow7tct7, communicated by Dr. Schneider, the President, to the British Legation at 
Tehran in J une 1907 are available among the political records of the Government 
oE India. 

Climate is discussed, hut Without reference to sanitation, in a separate Appendix j 
and some references to matters of public health will he found in articles in the 
Geographical Yolume, e^specially ‘^Turkish ’IiSq/’ p. 766 ; ‘‘Baghdad City,’* p. 20S i 
“Busheht Town”, p. 343; “Bandar ’Abbas”, p. 9 ; “Jftshk” (1), p. 915, and 
“Gwadar District” and “ Gwadar Town,” pp. 586—7 and 589. 

The original draft of the present Appendix, printed in May 1906, was cotnmuni- 
cated to several authorities for examination* The writer is indebted for numerous 
additions^ corrections and improvements to Dr. T* Thomson, Medical Adviser to the 
Local Government Board, London ; to Dr. F- G. Cletoow, British Delegate on the 
Board of Health, Constantinople ; to Major P«Z. Cox, British Political Resident 
m the Persian Gulf ; and to Mr. P. E* Crow, British Consul at Basrall. 
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westerly direction. In 1831 it was reported for the first time in the 
Hijaz province of Arabia ; and in the same year it passed from the con- 
tinent of Europe into the British Isles> where it occasioned over 50^000 
deaths in England and Wales alone^ and subsequently travelled to Prance^ 
Spain^ Italy and Northern and Central America. This was the first epi- 
demic of cholera in Europe, audit continued intermittently till 1837. 


Tks second epidemic of cholera in Europe, 1847-4:9. 


The second European epidemic originated in India or China in 1841. 
It soon reached Turkish ^Iraq, Baghad suffering in 1846 and 1847, and 
the Hijaz province of Arabia, and lingered in both for some time ; but 
its arrival in Em'ope was delayed until 1847, when it swept across 
Russia, Germany, the British Isles and Prance, extending at a later 
period to America and the West Indies. Bushehr was visited by the 
disease in the autumn of 1851. This epidemic was more [deadly in 
Britain and France than the preceding one, and in England alone over 
55,000 deaths were registered. The International Sanitary Conference 
which met at Paris in 1851 discussed, among other subjects, both 
cholera and plague. 


The third epidemic of cholera in Europe, 1853-59* 


In 1853 cholera for the third time assumed epidemic form in the 
Occident. On this occasion it was not imported from, the east but spread 
from existing foci in several parts of Europe, where there had been no 
interval of entire freedom from the disease since 1849. This epidemic 
was less destructive of life in the British Isles than its predecessors, but 
it fell heavily upon the armies engaged in the Crimean war. 


The fourth epidemic ofcholera in Europe, 1862-67. 


The fourth European epidemic occurred in 1865-67 and was remark* 
able for the rapidity of its progress ; it seems to have travelled from 
Bombay by way of the Hijaz province, Suez and Alexandria, and, though 
mild in the United Kingdom, its ravages were serious in North and 
South America* 
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Cholera and Turkish quarantine in the Persian Gulf, 1865. 


Ill the Persian Gulf this epidemic made great havoc at Masqat in the 
summer of 1865. On the Persian side the disease advanced from India 
along the coast of Makran to Minab^ which it reached in May 1865, and 
spre^ to Bandar ^ Abbas, but died away inland at Darab, Fasa and 
Jahrum. From Bandar ^ Abbas the cholera travelled along the northern 
coast of Qishm Island and arrived at Lingeh in August ; then it extended 
along the coast to Kundarun near Mughu, Charak, Chiru, Nakhiluand 
•’Asaluj at ^ Asalu it ceased to advance. In the meantime a separate stream of 
infection, originating in Hijaz, crossed Arabia in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, visiting the towns of '’Anaizah and Dara'iyah, and reached the 
Persian Gulf at J ahrah near Kuwait, where it broke out in encampments 
of the Mutair and Bani Khalid tribes. Kuwait escaped, but on the ^Sth 
or 26th of August the disease appeared in the Dawasir tract on the Shatt- 
aV Arab, and on the 8th of September at Basrah. In the autumn of 
1866 there was a slight epidemic of cholera at Baghdad. 

Quarantiue had already been informally instituted by the Turkish 
authorities at Basrah on the 25th of May 1864, and it was formally 
notified there for the first time with effect from the 1st of January 1865, 
It is interesting to observe that so early even as 1864 the Turks appear 
to have contemplated the establishment of a quarantine station at Pao ; 
but their intention was not, apparently, carried out until later. 


The Constantinople Cholera Conference; 1866. 


The necessity of sanitary arrangements for the defence of Europe 
against Asiatic cholera was now recognised, and an International Con- 
ference, proposed originally by the French Government, met in Constanti- 
nople in February 1866 to consider the question. Eepresentatives of 
Turkey and Persia, as well as of Great Britain and other European powers, 
took part in the deliberations. 

The origin and propagation of cholera were fully discussed for the first 
time in their scientific aspects, and the Conference finally arrived at the 
following principal conclusions — that India, where it was permanently 
endemic, was the prime source of Asiatic cholera ; that intercourse, 
between countries, especially maritime intercourse, was the chief means of 
propagation ; and that great deserts constituted the most effectual barrier 
to the progress of the disease. , 

The Conference recommended that no efforts should be spared to ex- 
tinguish the disease at its source in India, and that a scientific system of 
quarantine by land and sea should be established to prevent its progress 
westwards, especially in the countries most nearly adjoining India, for it 
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was assamed that sparseness of population^ comparative infrequency of in- 
tercourse, and the existence of deserts and other physical obstacles would 
contribute to make precautions taken in those regions particularly effica- 
cious. Rigorous quarantine against arrivals from an infected locality 
was to be restricted to a period of 10 days after entering the lazaret, and, 
in the case of ships fulfilling certain conditions, the days of the voyage 
up to a maximum of 9 might be reckoned days of quarantine, 

The question of direct communication between the Persian Gulf and Reoommead- 
India appears to have been overlooked ,• and the Conference, treating that prions afieot- 
sea only as a route by which cholera might pass from Persia into Turkish 
^Iraq, was content to prescribe that arrivals in ^Iraq from the Persian Gulf 
should be closely supervised at Fao and Basrah, while suspicious arrivals 
should be subjected to suitable quarantine. A recommendation was however 
added that all vessels sailing in the Gulf should be provided with bills 
of health. 

The various countries adhering to the Convention proceeded to bring 
their legislation into harmony with its terms ; and the Turkish Regle- 
ment Quarantenaire of 1867 continues to be, in substance, the law of 
the Ottoman Empire in sanitary matters at the present day. 


The fifth epidemic of cholera in Europe, 1869-74. 

Not long after the Constantinople Conference Europe was afEected 
by a fresh visitation of cholera, the fifth of the series. The disease 
entered Europe vid Persia and Russia ; but whether Persia had been 
infected from India across Afghanistan or foom Turkish ^Iraq, which 
cholera had recently invaded both from the Mediterranean and from the 
Persian Gulf, or whether two separate streams of infection converged in 
Persia, cannot he determined. This epidemic did not become general in 
the west ; but severe outbreaks took place in Europe, among which was 
one at Munich in 1873. 


Cholera epidemic in Arabia and Persia^ 1871, 


About the same time the conclusions of the Conference of 1866 as 
fco the virtual impassability of deserts (or tracts which they assumed to 
be such) by cholera were partially invalidated by the difEusion of the 
disease in 1871 from Najaf across Arabia to the Red Sea coast: it 
reached Hail in June, Madmah in September, and Makkahin October 
of the same year. This Arabian epidemic seems to have started from 
Bushehr in the Persian Gulf, where it appeared in Pebruary 1871 ^ and 
whence, besides spreading to Turkish Iraq, it was carried to Kuwait, to 
Bahrain, and to the pearl fleets at sea, Kuwait being apparently the 
point from which it penetrated to Hail. , _ . 
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Cholera Conference at Vienna^ 1874, 


It was now felt that the time had arrived for a reconsideration of 
the question of cholera epidemics; and an International Conference 
charged with this duty assembled at Vienna in 1874. 

The proceedings of 1 866 were made the basis of discussion; and a 
number of the conclusions formerly accepted were re-affirmed. Among 
them were the opinion that India was the sole source of cholera and the 
view that cholera was transmissible by wearing apparel; and in a lesser 
degree by air; and that it might be conveyed by goods; animals and 
human corpses ; special stresS; however; was now laid on the importance 
of water as a medium of transmission. 

At the same time a new departure of a great importance was taken 
by this Conference in recommending the abandonment of land quaian- 
tine; as being not only prejudicial to commercial interests; but also 
impracticable and useless ; and the Conference; while agreeing with its 
predecessor as to the desirability of sea quarantine being maintained out- 
side of Europe; advised that in Europe a system of medical inspection 
should be substituted. 


The sixth epidemic of cholera in Europe, 1884-87, 

For ten years after the Conference of Vienna Europe remained 
immune from cholera; but in 1884 the south of the Continent was 
invaded by a sixth and very serious epidemic; which; so far as could be 
ascertained; had begun in Egypt in 1883 ^ the quarter from which it 
arrived in Egypt has never been determined. In 1884 this epidemic 
caused 8;000 deaths at Naples and in the following year a mortality of 
120,000 in Spain ; it subsequently passed on to South America, and it 
did not entirely disappear even from the Mediterranean until 1887. The 
total deaths due to this epidemic were estimated at 250,000 in Europe 
and 50,000 in America. 


Clioleta Conference at Home, 1885. 

Anothet International Conference on cholera took place at Rome, 
in 1885 while the sixth European epidemic was actually in progress; 
Great Britam and Turkey, but not Persia, were among the powers 
represented in the proceedings. 

In most respects the conclusions of this Conference were in advance 
of those of the Conference of Vienna. It was now clearly recognised 
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that amelioration of local conditions unfavourable to health and the 
eSective isolation of the sick were the principal safeguards against 
cholera ; the inutility of land quarantines was reasserted ; and it was 
distinctly laid down^ for the first time, that articles need not he regarded 
as infected merely because they came from countries where cholera 
prevailed and that, unless there were evidence of their having been 
exposed to infection, such articles need not be disinfected. 

The period of detention to which persons arriving in infected vessels Treatment 
should be subjected was reduced to 5 days from a previously established scribed 

minimum of 7 ; for Mediterranean ports, however, a period of 3 to 6 days^ ® 

detention was recommended in the case of arrivals by suspected 
vessels, that is by ships free from suspicion of cholera on board but 
coming from iufected or suspected places. The precautions recommended 
by the Conference consisted, in the case of suspected ships at ordinary 
ports, in a medical inspection to be made with the object of ascertaining 
that all was well on board and that measm'es of disinfection and cleanli- 
ness had been carried out at departure and during the voyage, as required 
by other findings of the Conference ; and this inspection was to be 
followed, if the voyage had been of less than 10 days^ duration, by 24 
hours^ detention and by disinfection of dirty linen and articles of personal 
use. As no special reference was made in the findings to India or to the 
Persian Gulf, the procedure in both of those regions was probably 
intended to be regulated by the ordinary rules. 


Tiirkisli quarantine in tlie Persian Chilf, 1881-88. 


In this connection we may observe that since 1881 the Turkish 
sanitaiy authorities at Basrah had persistently disregarded clean bills 
of health in the case of vessels from Bombay and had subjected 
all ships from India, on the pretext that India was constantly a ^4ieu 
contamine,^^ to 24 hours^ detention and observation irrespective of the 
length of the voyage. At one time in 1888 this period of detention was 
increased to 3 days. 


Epidemic of cholera in the Persian Gulf^ 1889. 


In 1889 cholera broke out in Turkish “^Iraq for the first time, so far Movements b 
as can be ascertained, since 1871. It first appeared at the end of July Turkish 
or the beginning of August in the Muntafik country ; on the 2nd of 
August it Was at Nasiriyah ; on the 6th it had reached Basrah, on the 
18th Baghdad and on the 81st Karbala; and it ultimately completed 
the circuit of the entire province by arriving at Najaf on the 7th of 
September. The mortality was considerable, amounting probably to ovet 
1,500 at Baghdad and to more than 400 each at the towns of Nasbiyah 
and Karbala< At J Basrah, where the disease lingered until October, and 
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where deaths in the town and its neighbourhood were said to have 
reached a total of 3,000, the victims included Mr. Robertson, the British 
Consul, and his two childi'en; and at Baghdad, also, more than one 
casualty was sustained by the European community. 

Before the epidemic had appeared at Basrah the Turkish authorities 
endeavoured to prevent its importation into Baghdad by prohibiting the 
river-steamers on the Tigris from touching at intermediate points ; and 
after the outbreak at Basrah they insisted on the journey to Baghdad 
being broken at Kut-al-Amarah, where the infected steamer from below 
was met by a clean vessel from above ; but these measures, as might have 
been expected in a country which presents no obstacles to movement by 
land, proved inefiectual. When cholera, notwithstanding these precau- 
tions and preventive posts at Musaiyib and Mahawil, gained a footing in 
Baghdad, the Turkish officials still tried to save Karbala, Hillah and 
Najaf by means of sanitary cordons between those places and the capital ; 
but the result justified the conclusions of the Conferences of Vienna and 
Rome in regard to land quarantine, and the disease took toll of the 
western towns as it had done of the others in the province. 

In August 1889 the epidemic extended from Turkish 'Iraq into Persia ; 
and in the course of the succeeding two months outbreaks occurred in 
^Arabistan (especially at Muhammareh and Shushtar), in Behbehan, and 
at various places upon the coast of Pars. Some cases occurred at Bushehr 
before quarantine was established ; but suitable measures were taken by 
the British Residency Surgeon, and there the disease did not spread. 


Ckokra Coaference at Venice, 1892. 


Early in 189 ^ another International Sanitary Conference assembled 
at Venice; it was convened, not on account of any prevalence of cholera 
in Europe at the time, but in consequence of certain proposals which had 
been advanced by Austria in 1890. 

The principal objects of the Conference were, in large measure, 
attained ; they were to remodel the Sanitary, Maritime and Quarantine Board 
of Egypt, to obtain a diminution of the quarantine restrictions imposed 
on vessels entering the Mediterranean from the Red Sea, and to secure 
for certain classes of infected or suspected vessels the privilege of passing 
the Suez Canal ^4n quarantine.'^^ By this Conference ships were still 
classified in three categories as " infected suspected and healthy 
but the class formerly infected had now been subdivided (according to 
the date of occurrence of cholera on board) into infected and 
suspected^', while the formerly suspected class had become 
healthy’^; further it was adopted as a principle by this Conference that 
restrictions on vessels should for the future depend upon actual disease on 
board ship, rather than upon a constructive contamination according to the 
health of the port of departure. 
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The Convention framed by the Venice Conference of 1892 was ratified 
by Great Britain on the 2nd of August 189*2 and by Turkey on the 1 3th 
of February 1893. The Tuikish ratification took place snbient to the 
remarkable condition that the Convention should not afiect the ordinary 
Sanitary Regulations of the Ottoman Empire nor any exceptional 
measures which the Turkish Government^ in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of the Board of Healthy might see fit to adopt in time of epidemic 
disease. Persia did not participate in the Conference nor did she adhere 
to the Convention, 


The seventh epidemic of cholera in Europe, 1892-95. 


In the year of the Venice Conference a severe epidemic of cholera 
broke out in India and was carried by land with remarkable rapidity to 
Europe, its progress being undoubtedly accelerated by the recently finished 
Trans-Caspian railway. The stages by which the disease travelled are 
not without interest. Starting from the fair held at Hardwar in India in 
March 1892, it reached Kabul ou the 19th of April, Herat on the 1st of 
May, Mashhad on the 26th of May, Baku on the 18th of June, Hamburg 
on the 16th of August, Grangemouth in Scotland on the 19th August, 
and New York on the ^Ist of August. Outside Russia, where 150,000 
persons are known to have perished, and Germany, where a mortality 
of over 8,500 was registered at Hamburg, its ravages in Europe 
were not serious, and in America it never gained a footing. 


Epidemic of cholera in the Persian Gulf, 1893. 


The year 1893 witnessed a fresh outbreak of cholera in the Persian 
Gulf : it began, apparently, in Turkish Hraq, but in that country it was 
not so severe as the epidemic of 1889. The disease made its appearance 
at Basrah in May and continued there till August, yet the whole number 
of deaths at Basrah was estimated at 750 only. About the end of 
August the cholera reached Baghdad, bringing the trade of the city 
temporarily to a standstill ; in October it again disappeared from the 
place. 

Meanwhile, however, the infection had spread from Basrah down both 
shores of the Persian Gulf. On the Persian side ^Arabistan was attacked 
in the month of June, and some loss of life occurred at Mubammareb 
and on the upper Karun : nevertheless, during June and July, quarantine 
against Basrah was maintained by the Persian authorities of the 
province. Cholera appeared also in various parts of Ears, especially 
upon the Bushehr-Shiraz road, and the village of Ahmadi in Dashtistan 
suffered severely ; but at Bushehr, quarantine having been imposed by sea 
in June and by land in September and the wells of the town having been 
secured, there was no mortality. 
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Bahrain was affected in July and August^ and it is staled that 7,000 
cases occurred in the islands, hut this is believed to be an overestimate ; 
about the same time the disease was prevalent in Qatif also. At the 
end of the summer a severe outbreak took place on the coast of Trucial 
^Oman, but by November it had spent itself. 

It is not clear whether this epidemic in 1898 was connected with 
the Indian and European epidemic of the preceding year. 


Cholera Conference at Dresden^ 1893. 


At a fresh Conference on the subject of cholera which met at 
Dresden In 1893 Great Britain and Turkey were as usual represented, 
but Persia again took no part in the proceedings. The conclusions of 
the Dresden Conference, which related rather to the control of cholera 
by land and sea after it should have succeeded in entering Europe, may 
be regarded as in the main supplementary to those of the Venice Con- 
ference of 189^ ; hut some of them are of general interest. 

The Dresden assembly vetoed land quarantines, continued the therefold 
classification of ships as infected suspected and healthy and 
laid down the principle that even passengers arriving by infected 
ships should not he detained under observation for more than five days 
after arrival. Certain articles of commerce were declared to he 
susceptible — that is especially capable of conveying choleraic infec- 
tion — and were consequently made liable to exclusion or disinfection, 
hut not to detention, on arrival at a frontier. The most important 
innovation, however, was the imposition of an obligation upon Govern- 
ments to notify to one another the formation of foci of cholera 
within their respective territories. 

On account principally of this last obligation the Government of 
India abstained from adhering to the Dresden Convention, hut it was 
ratified by Her Majesty^s Government and by the other principal powers 
of Europe on the 1st of Eebmary 1894. It cannot be doubted that 
the article relating to notification of ^^foci^^ would have been found 
difiicult of application in India, or that under it the frequent prevalence 
of cholera in India would have been emphasized in a manner likely to 
mislead the sanitary authorities of Europe and to affect prejudicially 
the commerce of the country. 


Turkish and Persian Quarantine in the Persian Gulf, 1872- 

1894. 


While the Conferences of Venice and Dresden were taking place in 
Europe, the Turkish Government were trying to overreach Persia politically 
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by enforcing upon all vessels navigating the Shatt-al-'^Arab recogni- 
tion of a sanitary station which they had established at Fao about 
187^. A subsidiary object of the Turks was probably to secure the 
quarantine fees which they lost through passengers disembarking at 
Muhammareh and proceeding thence to Basrah by land. Early in 189^ 
the Turkish Government openly urged the necessity of a station such 
as Fao in order to prevent the evasion of sanitary control by passengers 
for Basrah who might disembark at Muhammareh ; but their suggestions^ 
aiming at international recognition of the Fao station^ were opposed by 
the representatives of Great Britain and Russia upon the Constantinople 
Board of Health and were for the moment dropped. At the beginning 
of 1894^ however, the Board of Healthy yielding doubtless to Turkish 
representations, advised that a quarantine station should be established 
at Fao for the reception of arrivals from India, also a floating lazaret in 
the Shatt-al-'^Arab above the mouth of the Karun to deal with passengers 
from Muhammareh to Basrah. 

The sanitary proceedings of the Persians in connection with the Persia. 
Gulf epidemic of 1893 have already been noticed above. 


Cholera Conference at Paris, 1894, 


Early in 1894, at the invitation of the French Government, there 
assembled in Paris another Internationa] Sanitary Conference ; on this 
occasion Persia as well as Turkey and Great Britain was a party. This 
Conference, which was supplementary to the Conferences of Venice and 
Dresden, confined its attention to precautions against cholera in connection 
with the Makkah-Madinah pilgrimage by Muhammadans and to the 
introduction of a system of sanitary control in the Persian Gulf, — a 
region of which the circumstances had not before received separate 
consideration. 


Ships in the Persian Gulf were treated by the Conference under 
the three heads, now well established, of healthy suspected and 
infected and the maximum period of detention for arrivals by an 
infected ship was fixed at 5 days after arrival, while it was recom- 
mended that the passengers and crews of suspected’^^ ships— such, 
namely, as had had cases of cholera on board but not within 7 days— 
should be subjected to 5 days^ observation reckoned from the time of 
quitting the port of Jdeparture. Various other precautionary measures 
of a reasonable character were also prescribed in the case of ^4nfected^^ 
and suspected ships. 

It was further resolved that the sanitary management of the entire 
Persian Gulf should be centred in a large quarantine station near Fao, 
to be established on term firma and completely equipped in every respect. 
The existing sanitary post at Basrah was to he maintained, but it was 
to be supplemented by a small lazaret on an island near Basrah for 
the supervision of passengers who had escaped examination at Fao ; and 
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new sanitary posts were to be created at Mubammareh, Bnshehr, Bandar 
^ Abbas and Gwadar on the Persian, and at Kuwait, Bahrain and Masqat 
on the Arabian side. 

This scheme was opposed by the British delegates on the grounds that 
its necessity had not been justified ; that the numerous stations created 
would be subject to at least four different governments ; that the 
governments of Turkey and Persia would be unable, owing to distance, 
to exercise effective control over the posts for which they were res- 
ponsible ; that the expense would be great and would fall almost 
exclusively on British shipping ; and finally that trouble and delay, as 
well as expense, would be entailed on British vessels. Special 
exception was taken by the British Government to the detention of 
ships at Fao or Muhammareh, at neither of which places was it possible 
for the Basrah cargoes constituting the bulk of the trade to he 
discharged or shipped,— operations, that it had hitherto been permissible 
to carry out in quarantine at Basrah itself. 

The objections of the British delegates however having been overruled, 
a Convention in the sense explained above was adopted by the 
Conference and was signed by the representative of the British Govern- 
ment on the 3rd of April 1894, subject to a declaration that Britain did 
not accept such of the provisions as related to the Persian Culf, 

At the sixth sitting of the Conference the Turkish delegates had, 
under instructions from the Porte, unexpectedly announced that a 6 days^ 
quarantine of observation would, nowithstanding the recommendations of 
the Conference, be imposed on all Indian vessels with effect from the 
date of their arrival at a Turkish port in the Persian Gulf ; and the 
signature of the Convention on behalf of Turkey was accompanied by a 
declaration that the Porte accepted only those articles which were in 
harmony with the sanitary regulations of the Ottoman Empire. 

It is difiScult to understand precisely in what manner or by whom 
the Conference intended that the Persian Gulf scheme should he carried 
out, but its execution appears to have been left to the government of 
Turkey in consultation with that of Persia, and from Annexure IV 
of the Convention it may be gathered, though the point is not absolutely 
clear, that it was also the intention of the Conference to entrust the 
management of all the sanitary stations in the Persian Gulf to a 
committee of the Board of Health at Constantinople. In the light of 
later events it is interesting to observe that, in the course of the 
discussions, the Austro-Hungarian delegates proposed that an Interna- 
tional Board of Health should he created at Tehran ; while the American 
representatives suggested that an international quarantine station should 
be brought into existence at the mouth of the Gulf near Ras Musandam : 
neither of these proposals, however, was accepted by the Conference. 

The Convention was ratified by Great Britain and Persia on the 20th 
of June 1898, by Great Britain with the reservation mentioned above 
relating to the Persian Gulf ; its duration was fixed at 5 years in the 
first instance, hut it was to be considered as tacitly renewed at the end 
of that time, and at the expiration of each succeeding period of 5 years 
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except by such powers as might give notice of withdrawal six months 
before the end of a quinquennium. 

No separate acceptance of the Convention by India appears to have Objections of 
been deemed necessary on this occasion as it was^ apparently^ after the the Govern- 
Dresden Conference of 1893 ; and a strong protest was made by the 
Government of India against the action of Her Majesty'^s Government, non-rat?fic- 
who in this instance committed them, without previous consultation, to a ation bv 
Convention some articles of which they disapproved. The Government Turkey, 
of India also considered it their duty to warn Her Majesty^s Government 
of the probability that any sanitary authority which might be delegated 
to the Turks in the Persian Gulf or on the Shatt-al-^’Arab would be 
abused for political ends, and especially for the purpose of promoting 
the unwarrantable claims of Turkey to sovereignty over Bahrain and 
Muhammareh ; and they also laid stress on the undesirability of the Turks 
being allowed to interfere in the affairs of Arab principalities subject to 
British influence. 

Turkey herself did not ratify the Convention of 1894. 

As might have been expected from the jealousy prevailing between The Conven- 
the Tui'kish and Persian Governments, from the non-acceptance by Great tion inopera* 
Britain of the Persian Gulf articles of the Convention and from the 
sweeping reservations made by the Turkish Government at the time of 
signature, the scheme of the Conference, in so far as it concerned the 
Persian Gulf, remained entirely inoperative. The reduced precautions 
recommended by the Conference were not adopted by the Turks ; and at 
Basrah, which continued to be the sole sanitary station in the Gulf, qua- 
rantine was regulated as before by political prepossessions rather than by 
scientific principles. The power to obstruct foreign interests that could 
not be excluded was too valuable in the eyes of the Ottoman Government 
to be lightly surrendered, 


Cholera in the Persian Gulf, 1894-1907. 


"We may here conclude the subject of cholera with a short notice of 
the movements of that disease in the Gulf since 1894. 

In 1899 the Sultanate of ^Oman suffered from a severe epidemic of 
cholera, the disease having been imported from Karachi by way of 
Gwadar ; over 700 deaths from cholera took place in the towns of 
Masqat and M'atrah alone, and the mortality in the interior of the 
country is believed to have been very serious, certainly exceeding 1^,000. 
In October the disease manifested itself in epidemic form on the Shatt-al- 
^Arab in Turkish Traq and spread northwards as far as the town of 
^Amarah. The filthy camps of the date packers in the Basrah neighbour- 
hood usually fall an easy prey to cholera ; and it has been noticed that 
at Basrah the disease is generally most rife during the date season, while 
these camps are in existence. 

In 1902 cholera again appeared at Gwadar, where over 50u deaths 
from the disease occurred between the beginning of July and the end of 
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October; and in December it occasioned about 30 deaths at Jasbk. 
In the course of the year it also reached Mmab^ where it did not die out 
until January 1903 and where it unexpectedly revived for a time in the 
month of September. 

Early in 1904j cholera prevailed at Basrah^ and from Basrah it made 
its way to Ba^hdad^ where it assumed a serious form and caused trade to 
cease for about three months. Prom Turkish ’Iraq the disease seems to 
have spread into Persia by two lines meeting at Isfahan ; the first was 
by Kirmanshah^ the other was by sea to the coast of Tangistan and 
thence by the Bushehr-Shiraz road. At Shiraz over 7^000 persons are 
said to have died, but the town of Bushehr escaped. It is probable that 
the infection also reached the centre of Persia md ^Arabistan and the 
Bakhtiyari road ; for at Muhammareh, where over 200 deaths occurred^ 
cholera was already prevalent in May, and between July and October its 
ravages at Ahwaz, Shusbtar and Dizful were considerable. Tbe Bahrain 
Islands were attacked in May, and by September over 1,200 deaths were 
said to have resulted ; many of the inhabitants fled to other parts of the 
Gulf. In July the disease arrived in Trucial ^Oman, where, at the time 
of its cessation in September, 8,000 fatal cases were believed to have 
occurred. It also visited tbe ^Oman Sultanate, spreading from one large 
place to another and causing great havoc in the interior. In Wadi 
Samail, Wadi Fara^ (or Rustaq) and the ports of Batinah the deaths 
were estimated at 14,000 ; but at Masqat there were only 48, and at 
Matrah only 12 deaths, — a happy result which may perhaps be attributed 
to the sanitary measures enforced in those towns under the advice of the 
British Agency Surgeon. 


The early history of plague. 

We turn now to the subject of bubonic plague, — a disease of which it 
may be said that, as a matter of intercontinental importance, it is more 
ancient as well as more modern than cholera j for, while cholera is in 
Europe of recent introduction, and even in Asia cannot be traced back 
with certainty to an epoch more remote than the second decade of the 
19th century, plague on the other hand comes down from a high antiquity 
and was in the middle ages so prevalent in Europe that the western 
continent may even be considered to have been at that time its principal 
seat. 

In Libya plague seems to have existed as early as the 3rd century 
B. C., and Europe suffered in the 6th century A. D. from a visitation of 
what must almost certainly have been bubonic plague. In the 14tli 
century A. D., under the name of the Black Death, plague ravaged the 
countries of Europe after a fashion almost unparallelled in the history of 
epidemics, and destroyed (it has been estimated) not less than one-fourth 
of the entire population. The Black Death was believed to have been 
imported into Europe from the East, through Genoa ; but, if this were 
the case, it soon became acclimatised in a remarkable degree, and it 
remained during the 15th, 16th and 17th century a very common and 
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destructive scourge in western lands. The Great Plague of London in 1664- 
65 was one of the last severe manifestations of the disease in the more civi- 
lised countries of the west ; in the 18th century plague gradually retreated 
towards the shores of the Mediterranean ; and at the beginning of the 19th 
century central and north-western Europe had become almost exempt 
from its ravages. 


Bubonic plague in the Persian Gulf, 1773-1877. 


But while plague relaxed its hold on Europe it continued to recm’ at 
intervals in the Persian Gulf^ or at least in Turkish ^Iraq ; there, too, it 
was in all probability a disease of ancient standing, but its ravages did 
not attract much notice until after its decline in the Occident. 

Early in April 1778 plague manifested itself at Basrah, and. Epidemic of 
according to information received by the members of the British factory, 1773 in 
the mortality there from the disease soon rose to 1,000 deaths a day. Turkish 
Of the representatives of the East India Company some shut themselves 
up in the factory in the town, while others betook themselves to 
Bel voir a place about 4 miles off, in the hope that the violence of 

the disease would abate with the approach of the hot weather ; but on the 
contrary it continued to increase, and on the 22nd of April the Agent in 
Council resolved to retire temporarily with his staff to Bombay. The 
party left Basrah the next day in the Company's ships Drake and 
Tiger,^^ of which the Tiger mth her passengers—- as elsewhere 
related— was captured at sea by the Persians ; but the Drake 
reached Bombay in safety on the 14th of May and was sent to perform 
quarantine at Butoher^s Island, where the four gentlemen who had arrived 
in her were detained until the 17th of June. On the 28th of October 
the staff of the factory again left Bombay for Basrah ; and when, after 
a long voyage, they arrived on the 5th of January 1774 at their destina- 
tion, they learned that the plague had ceased after causing in the town 
and neighbourhood a loss of life estimated at 200,000.* They themselves 
found the inhabitants almost all dead, those few that are remaining 
dispirited.*^^ 


Again in April 1802 plague broke out at Baghdad and assumed 
alarming proportions ; the Pasha fled at the first appearance of the disease 
without taking any measures to prevent its diffusion, 


In 1 831, plague having made its appearance in a severe ^form at Epidemic of 
Baghdad, the British- Resident there (Major Taylor) considered it 
advisable to remove with his staff to Basrah; but in January 1882 
the malady attacked Basrah with such violence that he thought it 
better to return to Baghdad. In this epidemic, which did not altogether 
cease until 1834, the city of Baghdad is said to have been to a large 
extent depopulated, — a circumstance which renders more intelligible the 
phenomenal increase of its inhabitants during the last half century. 

* In view of the present population of the Basrah Wilayat, this and the 
former estimate of 1,000 deaths a day both appear excessive. 
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For more than 80 years after the great Baghdad epidemic the countries 
sniTonnding the Persian Gulf seem to have remained free . of huhonic 
plague, but in May 1867 the disease was again detected, under the name 
of Waba b;, in certain palustrine villages near the Shatt-al-Hihdiyah 
in Turkish iraq : this proved to be the commencement of a prolonged 
but not continuous epidemic which afiected a large part of Turkish ^rq 
and atone time extended its ravages to Persian ’Arabistan. ^ The outbreak 
was investigated on the spot by a Turkish sanitary commission presided 
over by Dr. Colvill, the ' physician of the British Residency at 
Baghdad, and the malady was declared to be plague ; but its occurrence 
at this time was fitful and sporadic, and the total ascertained mortality 
did not exceed 300. In order to protect Baghdad city, quarantine was 
established at the Kharr crossing and at Qararah on the Tigris, but 
almost at the same moment cases ceased to occur. 

In the spring of 1874, however, the disease, which had meanwhile been 
dormant or had at least escaped observation, reappeared on the Dagharali 
and at ’ Afaj, at Diwaniyah town (where it occasioned 400 deaths), at Shina- 
fiyah and at Umm Nijris ; during the summer following it was again quies- 
cent, but in autumn it broke out afresh at Umm Nijris. In January 187o 
it was reported on the Shatt-al Gharaf, and in March it was present at 
Fuwwar. The outbreak was still confined to a triangular block of 
country, mostly marshy, of which the corners were at Kut-al-Amarah, 
Suq-ash-Shuyukh and Shinafiyah, and in the rural districts it was 
restricted to permanent villages situated on low waterlogged ground. 
Within the limits described, however, it made serious havoc j and 1 8 per cent, 
of the population were estimated to have succumbed in two years, the 
heaviest mortality occurring at Suq-ash-Shuyukh, QaVat Sikar and 
Hai town, where the deaths from plague amounted to 200, 450 and 500 
respectively. In November 1875 plague began again in the neigk- 
bourhood of Hillah town and, emerging at last from the region of the 
marshes, attacked not only Hillah^ Najaf and Karbala but eventually 
Baghdad and Kadhimain as well ; and this time the deaths attribu- 
table to plague amounted in Baghdad alone to at least 2,800. 

In March 1876 the disease was carried by pilgrims, returning from 
Karbala, to the village of Jallakan on the Karun river, wliere more than 
a fourth of the population perished ; and it quickly spread to the towns 
of Shushtar and DizfuL About 2,500 deaths in all are believed to have 
occurred.in Persian ^Arabistan, of which about 1,800 were at Shushtar. 

By the end of July 1876 plague was extinct for the season both in 
Turkish ^Iraq and Persian ^ Arabist an ; but in April 1877 the former 
province experienced a fresh visitation in which Samarrah, Baghdad and' 
^Aziziyahon the Tigris and Hillah on the Euphrates were involved. 
At Baghdad, as proved by accurate statistics obtained from the Chief 
Babbi, 1,180 Jews out of about 18,000 died in the epidemic and the total 
plague mortality in the town was calculated at about 4,500. With the 
advent of the hot weather the disease, as usual, again disappeared. 

Preventive measures on any considerable scale do not appear to have 
been introduced by the Turks in Mesopotamia until 1876. When instituted 
they consisted chiefly in the isolation and disinfection of houses where 
eases liad occurred and in attempts to stop communication between infected 
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localities and the rest of the country. Recourse was had to sanitary 
cordons, the removal of bridges and similar precautions^ but the measures 
adopted proved equally futile and oppressive. House quarantine in 
particular gave rise to gross abuses, as poor families were shut in to be 
destroyed by the disease, while the rich were able to purchase exemption 
and carried infection with them in their movements. In July 187 ti, after 
plague had spread to Persian ^Arabistan, the Turkish authorities reduced 
the period of their internal quarantines, which had hitherto been longer, 
to five days ; but at the same time they very unreasonably imposted a 
severe quarantine of fifteen days by land and sea against the wdiole 
Persian kingdom, of which a small portion had been infected from their 
own territory. A small sanitary post which the Turks appear to have 
established at Pao in 1872 first came to notice at this time. 

In 1877 the people of Baghdad spontaneously abandoned the city 
for the open country, and at the end of Apu’il about two -thirds of the 
entire population were encamped outside the walls. The movement was 
attended by immediate good results, and a sanitary cordon was withdrawn 
which had been established upon the Diyalah river to prevent the disease 
from spreading southwards. 

As a rule, in Turkish Traq, the preventive measures were unintelligently 
and inconsiderately worked, and symptoms were even perceptible of their 
being regarded and treated as a profital^le source of revenue. The quaran- 
tine fees paid by the British river steamer Blosse Lynch amounted 
on the average to Bs. 871 for the jornmey between Baghdad and 
Basrah. 

The attitude of the Persian Government, by whom the epidemic was 
ignored until the spring of 1876, was different. In March the Governor- 
General of Pars directed that vessels from Turkish Hraq should be care- 
fully inspected at Bushehr and that the advice of the British Political 
Resident should he followed in regard to the precautions necessary ; 
these instructions were in accordance with an established custom by 
which, from 1864 if not from an earlier period, the sanitary control of 
the port of Bushehr had been practically vested in the British Political 
Resident. In April the Persian Government added a request for the assist- 
ance of all the British agents and vessels in the Gulf in maintaining quar- 
antine by sea. In May the Persian Government established a quarantine 
station on 'Abbadan island, opposite to Muhammareh town and ^ were 
anxious that all ships leaving the Shatt-aVArab for Persia should he 
detained there for fifteen days ; but this arrangement does not appear 
to have been rigidly carried into effect. In June a Persian Sanitary 
Commission was created at Tehran, which assumed charge of affairs and 
immediately imposed a fifteen days^ quarantine by sea and land against 
arrivals from Turkey; and a steamer was sent by the Government of 
India to assist in the enforcement of quarantine at Bushehr, where 
Dr. Wall, the British Residency Surgeon, controlled operations. With 
the temporary subsidence of the epidemic all restrictions were removed 
in the autumn of 1876, but they were reimposed in 1877, in which 
year preventive posts were established in Persia at Qasr-i-Shirui and 
Muhammareh and between ^Amarah and Shushtar, 
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Action was taken by the Government of India also in connection with 
this epidemic of plague^ but it was not spontaneous. In 1876 they 
imposed at Karachi; Bombay; and Aden a strict quarantine of 15 days 
(reckoned from the time of leaving the last infected port or from the last 
case of plague on board) against arrivals from the Persian Gulf j but 
mail steamers were exempted unless plague had actually occurred on board. 
The object of the measm’e was simply to avoid the application to Indian 
vessels at SueZ; of a 1 5 days^ quarantine which would otherwise have been 
enforced by the Egyptian Government. A suggestion by Dr. Colvill; 
the British Eesidency Surgeon at Baghdad; that vessels bound for India 
should be detained in quarantine at the mouth of the Persian Gull’ was 
negatived by the Government of India ; but; in view of recent interna- 
tional projects in a converse sensC; the fact that it should have been made 
is interesting. 


Proposed Vienna Plague Conference, 1877. 

In 1877 an International Commission of Inquiry; in the form of a 
Medical Commission to visit the spot; was proposed by Austria for the 
purpose of studying bubonic plague in Turkish ^ Iraq. The preliminary 
meeting of the Commission should have taken place at Vienna on the 
20th of April 1877; and the British Government were about to appoint 
Dr. Colvill their representative; but difficulties connected with the 
personnel of the Commission arose, and the Conference was postponed me 
die by the Austro-Hungarian Government. 


Plague in the Persian Gulf, 1877-1894. 

JEpidpic in In 1881 plague revisited Turkish Hraq and was sufficiently severe 

Turkish to carry off, it is said, half of the inhabitants of the town of Najaf. 

Iraq, lo81. 
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Again in 1892 the disease made its appearance in Turkish Hraq, be- 
ginning apparently at Nasiriyah on the Euphrates, and spreading thence 
to Basrah and from Basrah to Baghdad. Four hundred deaths from 
plague are said to have occurred at Basrah on the worst day of this 
epidemic. 
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Great epidemic outbreak of plague, 1894-1907. 

The year^ 189^^ marked the beginning of a new era in the sanitary 
history of Asia. In May 1894 bubonic plague appeared in a virulent 
form at Hong Kong, imported probably from Y unnan in China, where 
according to some accounts it is endemic. In 1896 the disease declared 
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itself at Bombay; its existence there being officially notified for the first 
time on the 2nd of August ; and soon after it began to spread over the 
whole of India with calamitous results which have become a matter of 
common knowledge and still continue. Since 1896 this epidemic of 
plague has extended to various countries and to other continents besides 
Asia ; but; except in India; it has not obtained a firm hold nor have its 
ravages been serious. The earliest cases in Europe w^ere detected at Oporto 
in 1899 : it is not known by what route the disease reached that place. 


Plague Conference at Venice, 1897. 


The first event of importance which followed the outbreak of plague 
in India was the meeting at Venice in 1897 of an International 
Sanitary Conference to deal with the problems created by the unfamiliar 
disease. The resolutions passed by the Conference; — though only partially 
accepted and still less completely carried out by the powers concerned; 

— are important and demand examination; for they inaugurated new 
methods of preventive procedure and conferred the imprimatur of science 
upon an administrative scheme for the Persian Gulf which was, and still 
remains; diplomatically impossible. 

But first it is necessary to understand the constitution and status of Ihe Constan- 
the Board of Health at Constantinople;— a body which has already been 
mentioned and which will hereafter claim frequent notice; both as an 
instrument of Turkish sanitary policy and as a mandatory of European 
opinion. The Constantinople Board of Health; more correctly known as 
the Conseil Superieur de SantC; was created in 1840 by the Ottoman 
Sultan of the day to facilitate measures for combating plague. Without 
restrictions on personal liberty and the imposition of special dues nothing 
could be effected; and without the concurrence of the leading Christian 
powers, whose subjects enjoyed rights of extra-territoriality in Turkey, 
the executive and financial orffinances of the Ottoman Government would 
have remained a dead letter in respect of foreigners. For the purpose, 
then, of associating the principal European Governments in the scheme 
and of securing their support, the Board of Health was called into exist- 
ence by an Imperial Irade ; it consisted (and still consists) of a Turkish 
President (the Minister, namely, for Foreign Affairs), of eight ordinary 
Turkish members, and of one delegate each of the 13 nationalities which 
are diplomatically represented at the Porte. The Board deals with all 
questions relating to the protection of the Turkish Empire against the 
introduction of disease from other countries. The decisions of the Board 
depend on a majority of votes of the members ; they are not operative, 
except in an emergency, until confirmed by the Turkish Government. 

The funds at the disposal of the Board are derived from dues levied 
according to tonnage on all vessels entering Turkish ports ; from taxes on 
pilgrims, and on the corpses of Shi'ahs brought into Turkish Iraq for 
burial ; and from quarantine and other sanitary fees. The position of the 
Board in relation to the Turkish Government ig undefined and has 
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freo[uently been disputed^ and contests between the Board and the Turkish 
Department of Public Health have been not infrequent. The Board, 
from the circumstances of its creation, is indisputably an Ottoman insti- 
tution, but at the same time it possesses, as an advisory body, a quasi- 
international authority. The British Government have always 
resisted undue extensions of the power of the Board because of its irrespon- 
sible character and the preponderance in its councils of the representatives 
of non-maritime nations ; and they have also at times had to insist on 
the responsibility of the Turkish Government for the sanitary policy of 
the Ottoman Empire and to protest against attempts by the Porte to 
shelter itself behind resolutions of the Board. 
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There is also another international body at Constantinople, called the 
Mixed Commission for Revision of the Turkish Sanitary Tariff, which 
stands in close relations to the Board of Health and consists partly of the 
same members ; it apparently exercises a general control over the income 
and expenditure of the Board. 

The Conference which met at Venice in 1897 was the first, since that 
of 1851, to deal with the subject of plague ; its functions were to devise 
measures for preventing the introduction and spread of the disease, and 
to arrange for systems of sanitary supervision with this object in the 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. Great Britain, Turkey and Persia were 
among the powers represented by delegates. The Conference took the 
conclusions of its predecessors of 1892, 1898 and 1894 as a basis, but, in 
view of the longer incubation period of plague as compared with cholera 
and of modifications which had recently taken place in scientific opinion, 
the regulations adopted by the Conference of 1897 necessarily differed in 
some respects from those enacted by the earlier Conferences. 

- The Convention framed by this Conference was signed on the IQili of 
March 1897; among its leading provisions was one by which the Govern- 
ments of the countries adhering to the Convention were bound to 
notify to each other by telegram the occurrence of plague within their 
territories. Another important' result was that land quarantine was pro- 
hibited for plague, as it had been in 1893 for cholera, power being 
however reserved to non-European countries, should they find it difficult 
to protect their frontiers, to close them absolutely to passengers and 
merchandise. The list of articles declared capable of transmitting 
infection was more comprehensive than that which had been adopted in 
the case of cholera. Tor the regnlation of the Persian Gulf traffic vessels 
were divided as before into the three categories of '' infected,'' '' suspected " 
and "healthy an "infected^' ship was defined as one with plague on 
board, or on which plague had occurred within 12 days before arrival; 
a " suspected " ship as one on which plague had been present, but not 
within 12 days ; a "healthy" ship as one on which, though coming from 
an infected port, plague had not manifested itself. Precautions to be 
observed in the case of " infected " and " suspected " ships were laid 
down by the Convention, and it was directed that " healthy " ships 
should receive free pratique immediately on arrival, whatever the nature 
of the hill of health, provided that they must in all cases have completed 
a period of 10 full days after the date of departure from the last infected 
port. 
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These were for the most part changes of detail rather than of prin- 
ciple. But the proposals of the Conference in regard to the executive 
apparatus required in the Persian Gulf were of a novel and revolutionaiy 
type, not foreshadowed in any earlier Conference unless by the sugges- 
tion of the American delegates at Paris in 1894. A sanitary station was 
to be created at the entrance of the Gulf on the island of Hormuz or on 
Qishm^ or at some place in that vicinity, and was to be provided with 
a small hospital, disinfecting appliances, and at least two doctors besides 
sanitary inspectors and guards, while, in the neighbourhood of Basrah, a 
station ecjuipped with a large lazaret and disinfecting plant was to be 
brought into existence under a medical staff consisting of several doctors. 
All vessels visiting the Gulf were to call first at the outpost near the 
entrance of the Gulf and were there to be treated according to the rules ; 
but, on condition of taking a sanitary inspector and two guards on 
board, they might continue their voyage in quarantine up the Gulf to be 
dealt with finally at Basrah. Ships carrying passengers or goods for 
Persian ports might, after suitable sanitary arrangements had been 
instituted at Bushehr, disembark them at that place; but in the 
absence of such arrangements they should have no option, and must land 
them either at the Hormuz station or at Basrah. The sanitary posts 
at Hormuz and Basrah were to be subject to the control of the Board of 
Health at Constantinople, and the political arrangements regarding the 
Hormuz station were to be settled by an agreement between the Turkish 
and Persian Governments; in the meantime, however, a temporary 
post was to be established by the Constantinople Board of Health 
upon one of the islands at the entrance of the Gulf. These remarkable 
proposals appear to have been of French origin, Their effect was 
somewhat modified by a declaration which the British delegates made 
at the Conference, that it must be understood that the measures in 
the Persian Gulf should be applicable to arrivals from Indian ports 
only so long as those ports were infected with plague. 

The Convention of 1897 was ratified by Great Britian on the 30th 
of December 1898 and by Persia on the 31st of October 1899 ; the 
British ratification, apart from the declaration made during the sitting 
of the Conference, was unconditional The Persians were anxious that 
the sanitary station at the mouth 'of the Gulf should he located on the 
Persian mainland, and soon after the dissolution of the Conference the 
Persian delegate on the Board of Health at Constantinople urged the 
suitability of Jashk (which however he described as an island !) for that 
purpose ; but the point was not pressed, and the Persian ratification 
was accompanied merely by a declaration that it remained understood^^ 
that the flag flown and the armed guards employed at the Hormuz 
station should be Persian. 

The attitude of the Turkish Government was characteristic. They 
professed a desire to ratify the Convention, but only subject to a prepos- 
terous declaration which substituted Kuwait for Hormuz in the Persian 
Gulf scheme, postulated the subjection of the entire sanitary system of 
the Gulf to the Constantinople Board of Health and enhanced the period of 
observation for plague from 10 to 12r days, power being further reserved 
to the Ottoman Government to extend it ad libitum iu their own ports. 
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Tliese conditions were not such as the other powers could accept, and 
the Convention therefore remained unratified by Turkey. Before 
the final refusal of the Turkish Government to ratify, the Persian 
Government appeared to entertain an idea of forestalling the 
Board of Health by constructing a Persian sanitary station on 
the island of Hormuz, and they even went so far as to enquire whether 
a guard-ship for the use of the station, to fly the Persian flag, could be 
lent them by the Government of India ; on becoming aware, however, 
of the failure of the Turkish Government to adhere to the Convention 
they allowed the project to drop. 

The scheme of the Venice Conference of 1897 for the Persian Gulf 
was in conformity with the pet theories of certain French scientists, 
who wished to stretch a for sea-borne cholera and plague between 

the continents of Asia and Europe and to deal with the Persian 
Gulf on a false analogy with the Red Sea, making Hormuz a kind of 
second Kamaran. The conclusion should therefore be avoided that the 
proposals of the Conference, though politically disadvantageous to Great 
Britain and Persia and very favourable to Turkey, had a political origin. 
The Constantinople Board of Health however, as we shall presently see, 
immediately seized the opportunity to extend the sphere of their activity 
in the Gulf ; but in face of the apathy of the powers chiefly concerned, 
except Turkey, the Board were unable to achieve anything and the 
project of the Conference for the Gulf was not realised. 


Plague iu the Persian Gulf, 1899-1907. 


For more than two years after its appearence in India there was no 
manifestation of plague in the Persian Gulf ; and, though since 1899 the 
disease has shown itself at intervals in various ports of the Gulf, its 
movements there have been fitful and unprogressive, giving ground for 
the hope that it has not acquired a permanent foothold. 

Two imported cases of plague which were observed at Masqat iu 
April 1899 were followed by no others ; and the arrival at Basrah in April 
1899 of the Indian steamer “Patna^^ from Bombay with one case of plague 
on board, and iu the following mouth of the Indian steamer ^^Haidari^^ 
with a suspected case of plague, produced no untoward results on shore. 
In June, however, the disease was discovered at Bushehr, where it possibly 
continued until July; but by August it had certainly become extinct 
without any considerable mortality having occurred. I'he actual number 
of cases at Bushehr was impossible to ascertain as the disease was care- 
fully concealed, hut two deaths from plague were fully authenticated- 

In January 1 900 plague appeared at Matrah near Masqat on a small 
scale, and its progress was at first very slow; in March it began to 
assume more serious proportions and spread to the neighbouring town 
of Masqat ; finally in the month of May it disappeared after a total 
mortality had been reached which was officially estimated at 434 souls. 
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In May^ the month in which it died out at Masqat^ plague was 
found to exist on the island of Qishm ; but still none was present in 
Turkish ’Iraq, though a second steamer on which plague had occurred 
during the Yoyage from India had arrived at Basrah in February, and 
a third, the King Arthur, in May 1900. 

In April and May of 1901, however, a few cases of plague, ten of 
which were fatal, occurred at Basrah ; and in May 1901 and January 
190;i small outbreaks took place at Baghdad. 

In March 1908 two steamers arrived at Basrah on which deaths from 
plague had recently occurred, but the port remained unaffected ^ in 
April and May, however, an outbreak at Masa^’idah in the Zubair Qadha, 
not far from ^Amarah on the Tigris, was accountable for the deaths of 
some 4 j 0 persons. In April 1903 a mild epidemic of plague was said 
to hare occurred in the Turkish Sanj^ of Hasa; and in May and June 
a smart outbreak took place in the Bahrain islands, off the Hasa 
coast, which is supposed to have claimed some 300 victims out of 
about twice that number of persons attacked. 

In May and June 1904 plague was present at Lingeh on the Persian 
coast, 146 cases being repoi’ted, and was carried from there into Lar ; 
but the resulting mortality in that district is unknown. The disease 
suddenly disappeared on the arrival of an epidemic of cholera in the 
same neighbourhood. 

The only other outbreak of plague in the Gulf remaining to be 
recorded is one in Bahrain, which continued from the beginning of May 
to the end of June 1905. This epidemic was practically confined to the 
towns of Manamah and Muharraq, in each of which about 400 cases 
— half of them fatal — occurred ; but there were also a few cases on 
board the fleets then engaged in pearling operations upon the banks of 
the Arabian side. 


Plague aud Cholera Conference at Paris, 1903. 


Meanwhile the problem of preventing the ingress of Asiatic epidemic 
diseases had been discussed once more in Europe. The scope of the 
Paris Conference of 1903 was more ample than that of its predecessors, 
and its work included not only “ the revision and completion of the 
Conventions already in force but also the definition, under one single 
agreement, of the measures necessary for safeguarding the public health 
against the invasion and propagation of both plague and cholera.^’ At 
this Conference aU the principal countries of the civilised world were 
represented, among them Great Britain, Turkey, and Persia; and Egypt 
for the first time took an independent part in the proceedings* The 
points considered by the Conference were partly of a technical and 
partly of an administrative order, and a number of them which had no 
bearing on the Persian Gulf fall beyond our scope. 

On the technical side a notable relaxation was made in the defini- 
tion of • vessels infected '' with and “ suspected of plague, none 
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now coming within either of these classes which had been free from 
plague for seven days before arrival in port. The obligation of the 
signatories to notify at once to other Governments the first appearance 
of certified cases of plague within their territories was maintained^ 
and cholera was now included in this provision ) but it was specially 
provided that the occurrence or a first case of either disease should 
not involve the treatment of the country concerned as infected. 
The Conference recognised that no kind of merchandise is in itself 
capable of transmitting either plague or cholera, and that articles can 
only become dangerous through contamination with the pi o ducts of 
plague or cholera ; the result of this conclusion was a marked reduction 
in the number of articles rendered liable to exclusion or disinfection in 
time of epidemic. It was also laid down that an epidemic should he 
considered to end five days after the isolation, death, or cure of the last 
case. These changes were mitigations of the existing rules ; but the 
instrumentality of the rat as a disseminator of plague having by this 
time been fully established, the Conference found it necessary to insist 
upon the destruction (in certain circumstances) of rats on shipboard : the 
measures of rat destruction prescribed by the Conference were however 
less stringent than those which had already been adopted by certain 
countries on their own initiative. The system of surveillance permissible 
in other regions was still not extended to the Persian Gulf, where 
detention for purposes of observation continued to be the rule. 

The administrative scheme devised for the Persian Gulf by the 
Conference of 1903 resembled that of the Conference of ISO^^but was 
not precisely similar. It was decided, as before, that a large / sanitary 
station should be established near Basrah and a smaller one at the 
entrance of the Gulf, but the island of Hormuz was now definitely 
selected as the location of the latter, and apparatus should be provided 
there for rat destruction. Pending the installation of this permanent 
station a sanitary post should be opened on Hormuz. T^he provisions 
for the continuance of the voyage up the Gulf from Hormuz to Basrah 
in quarantine were maintained ; but the landing en route at Bushehr of 
passengers and cargo was now unconditionally sanctioned. All healthy 
ships should receive free pratique at Gulf Ports after five days' absence 
from the last infected port, and none were to receive it earlier at any 
place. 

^ Important recommendations moreover were made affecting the consti- 
tution of the Constantinople Board of ITealth, which was destined by the 
Conference to be charged with the management of the Hormuz sanitary 
station, whether temporary or permanent, and with the financial respon- 
sibility for the same. The number of Turkish members should he reduced 
to four, and every foreign country entitled to representation should have 
one delegate on the Board. The funds for the outlay to be imposed upon 
the Board in connection with the Hormuz, post were to be allotted by the 
Mixed Commission for Revision of the Turkish Sanitary Tariff from the 
reserves at the disposal of the Board. 

The Convention embodying these and the other conclusions of the 
Conference was signed at Paris on the 3rd of December 1903, and the 
conditions of renewal were the same as those attached to the Venice 
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Convention of 1897, The representatives of Great Britain signed 
subject to certain reservations, and the representative of Persia ad 
referendum ; but the representatives of Tuihey, who desired to qualify 
their signatui’e by reservations vdiich virtually annulled the whole 
Convention, were not permitted to sign ; and the representative of 
India abstained from signing as the Government of India had not 
yet decided to adhere to the Convention. The reservations 
of Great Britain were as follows : — fl) that the consent of 
His Majesty^s Government to the assembling of the Mixed Com- 
mission for the Eevision of the Turkish Sanitary 1'ariff — one object 
of which would be to authorise the advance of funds for the Hormuz 
station — was conditional on a prominent position being given by the 
Commission in its programme to the reduction of the sanitary dues at 
Turkish ports ; (2) that the decisions of the Commission in voting funds 
for the Hormuz scheme must be unanimous ; and (8) that no steps should 
be taken for the construction of the Hormuz station until the Constan- 
tinople Board of Health had been reorganised in the manner agreed upon 
by the' Conference. The further views of His Majesty^s Government 
having first been stated, mz.y that it had been proved by recent experi- 
ence that no sanitary station at Hormuz was necessary for the sanitary 
defence of the Gulf and that in view of the collapse of the ^Oqair station 
it was doubtful whether climatic conditions would admit of the mainten- 
ance of a post at Hormuz, the Conference allowed the British reserva- 
tions to be registered. 

The Convention has not yet (1906) been ratified by Great Britain, for 
reasons which will appear below. 


The Mixed Commission, already once referred to in connection with the 
Constantinople Board of Health, was convened early in 1905 for the 
fifth time in its history, and in 1906 its sittings still continued; the 
principal objects which it had in view were to obtain payment of a debt 
due by the Turkish Government to the Board of Health, to regulate the 
pay and pensions of the employes of the Board, to provide funds for the 
repair of Turkish lazarets, and to obtain— if possible— a reduction of the 
sanitary dues payable at Turkish ports. The proceedings showed that the 
Board of Health had accumulated a reserve of more than £T 268,000 and 
that the Ottoman Government were in debt to the Board to the extent of 
£T150,000, — an obligation regarding the discharge of which, however, there 
were serious difficulties. In view of this superfluity of funds the British 
representative on the Commission, Dr.Clemow, pressed for a reduction of 
the Turkish Sanitary TarifE by 25 per cent., and on his motion a number 
of useless or nearly useless sanitary posts were suppressed ; none of these, 
however, were in the Persian Gulf. A sum of £T 20,000 was also 
allotted for the improvement of the existing sanitary establishment at 
Basrah, a measure to which the British del^ates at the Paris Conference 
had drawn attention as being of greater utility than the establishment of 
a new post at the entrance of the Gulf. No grant at all was made for the 
proposed station at Hormuz, and a motion by the Kussian delegate that 
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funds should be provided for a post ^^at the entrance of the Gulf'^ 
was not accepted by the Commission. 

The obstacles in the way of the Hormuz project were in fact insuper- 
able^ for the Turkish Government refused to assent to the reorganisation 
of the Board of Health, which was a condition of the adherence of Great 
Britain to the Convention ; and deadlock also prevailed between the 
Governments of Turkey and Persia, each of which claimed that their 
flag should fly over the sanitary station of Hormuz. 


Mission of M. Faivre, 1905. 


The French Government, however, who were extremely desirous 
that the resolutions of the Paris Conference of 1903 should be carried 
out in their entirety, did not drop the matter. In Europe they continu- 
ed to urge the powers that had made reservations to withdraw them ; 
'aod in the meanwhile, at the beginning of 1905, they sent M. Faivre, 
Inspecteur Adjoint des Services Sanitaires under the French Ministry of 
the Interior, to the Persian Gulf to study the sanitary problem on the 
spot. 

It is most likely that the motives of the French in supporting the 
Hormuz scheme were other than political, for the plan was in • accord- 
ance with the French net theory of protection, and the object of 
M. Faivre’s mission was probably to discover a means of inducing the 
British Government to withdraw its objections, but M. Faivre relied 
for his information chiefly upon the Russian Consul-General and the 
French doctor (M. Bussiere) at Bushehr, and in the end he reported in 
favour of establishing the station upon the island of Hanjam instead 
of upon Hormuz. Such a course may well have l)een recommended by 
both the advisers of M. Faivre in the hope that such a station might 
act as a political counterpoise to the British telegraph station on 
Hanjam. 

Inasmuch, however, as the new proposal involves a modification of 
the text of the Paris Convention, it seems only to have complicated 
and intensified the difficulties by which the execution of the recom- 
mendations of the Conference of 1903 was already attended. 


Mission of Dr. T. Thomson, 1906. 


In 1905, subsequently to the tour of M. Faivre, His Majesty^s Gov- 
ernment decided that a British expert should visit the Gulf region to 
report on its sanitary requirements in relation not only to Persia but 
also to Europe, on the necessity for a sanitary station at the entrance 
of the Gulf, and on the suitability for such a station at Hormuz, 
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Han] am and other sites : the principal object of the mission was to 
acquire data independent of those obtained by M. Faivre. Dr. Theodore 
Thomson, Medical Adviser to the Local Government Board, who was 
selected to carry out this mission, arrived in the Gulf in February 1906 
and remained there for a month on tour, the RJ.M.S. Lawrence 
being placed at his disposal by the British Political Resident. 

The conclusion'? at which Dr. Thomson arrived, and which he 
embodied in his report, were entirely unfavourable to the Persian Gulf 
scheme of the Paris Conference. He pointed out that native sailing boats, 
which being able to approach the shore are more dangerous as carriers 
of infection than steamers, would avoid a sanitary station at the entrance 
of the Gulf and, after they had passed it, would be safe from de- 
tection : in his opinion therefore the system proposed was even to be 
deprecated, as it would induce the masters of native vessels which had 
avoided the station and on which disease existed to conceal the facts 
after arrival at their port of destination. Dr. Thomson also remarked 
that, in case of plague or cholera obtaining a foothold, as had already 
more than once happened inside the Persian Gulf, it would apparently 
be necessary under the scheme to require vessels from the infected 
ports to call either at the sentinel station near the mouth of the 
Gulf or at Basrah, and that the enforcement of such an obligation 
in practice would be utterly impossible. The proposed system, he 
observed, would be more severe than that established in the Red Sea, 
where there was no general sentinel station ^ ' at the entrance ; and, 
in consequence of the detention of vessels and of their deflection from 
their course, would be prejudicial to commerce, especially to that carried 
on by sailing ships. 

In case, however, a station at the mouth of the Gulf should be 
insisted on as necessary, Dr. Thomson was inclined to recommend 
Hanjam as the site for the same, partly because of the superior 
anchorage there, and partly because of the slight deviation (10 miles) 
from their natural route to which steamers would he subjected. 

Dr. Thomson's own recommendations were that attention should he 
chiefly concentrated on the Kuwait-Basrah-Muhammareh line round the 
head of the Gulf, a fully equipped sanitary station being maintained at 
each of those places, and that Bushehr and Bandar ^ Abbas on the 
Persian Coast should be similarly treated ; from the standpoint of the 
security of Europe, he considered, Bahrain and the places on the Arabian 
coast south of Kuwait might be neglected. 


Plague and Cholera preventive measures in the Persian Gulf, 

1896-1907. 


We may now take a brief retrospect of the prophylactic measures 
adopted since 1896 by the countries surrounding the Persian Gulf, 
and we shall find that they fall under two categories, those 
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instituted by or under the advice of the British Government and 
those for which the Turkish authorities have been responsible. The 
regulations of the Venice Conference of 1897 were adopted imme- 
diately on their appearance by the Government of India at their 
own ports^ and in 1897 the pilgrimage to Makkah from India was 
forbidden as a special precaution ; similarly the measures observed in 
Persia, ^Oman and Bahrain, suggested as they were by the British 
Government, were governed in the main by the spirit of the Convention 
of 1897 ; but the sanitary policy of the Ottoman Government, which 
we shall describe first, was conservative and peculiar. 


Sanitary regulations and arrangements of Turkey in the 
Persian Gulf, 1896-1907. 


In October 1896, after the appearance of plague in India, the 
sanitary authorities at Constantinople directed 10 days^ quarantine, 
reckoned from the date of arrival, to he enforced on Bombay vessels at 
Basrah ; the local authorities seem at first to have insisted on a period 
of 21 days, but it was never enforced. About the 11th of January 1897 
quarantine was imposed at Basrah against Muhammareh as well as 
against Bombay ; and an attempt was made to withdraw the faculty of 
discharging and loading cargo in quarantine, the export trade of Turkish 
^Ir^ being thereby immediately brought to a standstill. ^ At the end of 
January 1897 the entrance of Shfah pilgrims and corpses from India 
was absolutely interdicted. 

On the 12th of January 1897 it was decided by the Board of Health 
at Constantinople that, pending the construction of a lazaret at ^ Fao, all 
ships having plague cases on hoard should be repulsed from Basrah ; 
but this drastic resolution was rescinded after it had been enforced, in a 
single instance only, against a steamer of the Bombay and Persia Steam 
Navigation Company. A fortnight later it was announced that the 
Porte had decided on establishing a permanent sanitary station at Fao, 
—the existing post being in fact merely nominal, — and a Commission 
was appointed to select a site ; but nothing more was done, and Fao 
remained as it had been since 1872 (and still is) a mere sanitary office in 
charge of a prepose and two gardes^ devoid of a lazaret and of all 
sanitary apparatus. The Constantinople Board of Health further 
recommended that all ships from India should he examined at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, hut nothing came of this suggestion which was 
opposed by the (loverument of India. Some of these developments 
seem to anticipate the results of the Venice Conference of 1897, which 
did not however close until about two months later. 

* Pvom 1891 to 1894 the Turkish Government were anxious to transfer the 
Basrah quarantine station to Psn ; but their scheme, of which the motives were purely 
political was frustrated by the opposition of the British and Hussian delegates 
on the Constautiuople Board of Health. 
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On the 2nd of Pehruaiy 1897 the Board of Health at Constantinople, 
reverting to the proposals of 1894 decided to establish posts at Kuwait 
and Qatif and in Bahrain and Qatar; but the greater part of the 
scheme was successfully resisted by the British delegate, who stated that 
Kuwait was an independent Shaikhdom, that Bahrain was an indepen- 
dent principality under British protection, and that Qatar was not 
recognised by His Majesty^s Government to be Turkish possession. 

The proposals of the Board were carried into eSect only at Kuwait 
and Qatif, at each of which 23laces one prepose and one garde were 
stationed. The post at Kuwait had a brief existence only, viz., from April 
1897 till September 1901 when the was withdrawn and was 

not replaced ; and even during his presence it was admitted that his 
r61e was purely platonic and his action rtild^ 

The Board also decided that ships fi’om infected ports arriving on 
the coast of Hasa should be repulsed to Basrah, — a resolution very 
disconcerting to the local Turkish authorities in Hasa who feared that 
scarcity and rebellion would be the result j in the end, as a concession 
to the objections of the Turkish executive, a lazaret was by order of the 
Board established at ^Oqair. It was opened in March 1897, but it never 
served any useful purpose, and in six months^ time it had disappeared ; 
in the interval two of the stafE had died, one had deserted, and the 
doctor with the remaining garde had withdrawn on his own responsibility 
to Basrah. 

The Board of Health also created about this time a skeleton organisa- 
tion for the sanitary control of the whole Gulf. It consisted of a 
Commission at Basrah and of two flying Commissions for the eastern and 
western shores of the Gulf respectively; the two flying Commissions, 
which visited the most important points on both littorals and collected a 
quantity of useful information, appear to have been headed by Drs. 
Camposampiero and Izzedine whose reports are mentioned in the footnote 
at the beginning of this Appendix. 

On the 12th of February 1897 the quarantine at Basrah against 
passengers from India was increased from 10 to 15 days, but ^ about the 
middle of March it was reduced to 12 days. At the beginning of July 
there was another change, the quarantine at Basrah against the ports of 
the Persian Gulf being reduced to five days ; and again, at the end of the 
month, this quarantine was further reduced or temporarily abolished, and 
the entrance of pilgrims and corpses from Persia, which had been prohi- 
bited, was again permitted. On the 5th of August quarantine against 
India was lowered to 10 days, the period being still calculated (as it always 
had been) from the time of arrival at Basrah, not from that of departure 
from India. 

After this matters seem to have remained unchanged until 1899, on 
the 11th of April in which year the Turkish Governor of Hasa, in an 
ofiicial report, revived the proposal to establish a quarantine station in 
Bahrain ; Bahrain was, of course, assumed to be Turkish possession, and 
the maintenance of quarantine in Hasa against Bahrain was strongly 
deprecated for very cogent reasons. The scheme, however, was thrown 
out at the instance of the British delegate on the Board of Health, who 
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repeated that Bahrain was an independent state under British protection ; 
and an alternative proposal to re-establish the lazaret at ^Oqair was also 
vetoed. How the question of Hasa was finally settled does not appear 
from the records. 

Ill 1900 Dr. Borel, a Frenchman, was nominated to the post of 
Sanitary Officer at Basrah; and in January 1901 he reported to the 
Board of Health on the whole subject of the sanitary defence of the 
Persian Gulf, He commented strongly on the severity of the system in 
force at Basrah under which, between March 1890 and September 1900, 
no less than 409 steamers had been quarantined and 8,000 passengers 
and 20,000 members of crews had been subjected to isolation and dis- 
infection without any useful result except that a net profit of about 
£4,000 sterling had accrued to the Sanitary Department from the 
operations. A recommendation by Dr. Borel, to the effect that 
quarantine against Gulf Ports not infected with plague or cholera should 
be reduced (except for ships from India) to 48 hours after arrival, appears 
to have been adopted. On the 26th of .March 1901 the absolute prohibi’ 
tion of 1897 against the bringing of Shi'^ah pilgrims by Indian ships was 
modified by the Board of Health^ and such ships were permitted to bring 
in future a number of pilgrims not exceeding 5 per hundred tons register. 

On the 29th of December 1903 the Constantinople Board of Health, 
on the motion of the British and Persian representatives, and influenced 
doubtless by the views of the Paris Conference of 1903, decided that 
the qaarantiiie of 48 hours then in force at Basrah against Persian ports 
should be replaced by a medical visit and disinfection, aud also that ships 
from Indian ports which had been more than 12 days absent from India 
and had received pratique at an intermediate port in the Gulf should 
receive pratique at Basrah after a medical visit and disinfection only ; 
ships of the last mentioned class moreover, if they had been disinfected 
at Bushehr and had not touched at any place between there and Basrah, 
need not even he disinfected at Basrah. Effect was given without delay 
to this salutary decision; and further, on the 15th of June, the 
quarantine against ships from Bombay with clean hills of health but 
unable to benefit by the 12 days^ rule was lowered from 10 to 5 days 
to be reckoned as usual from the date of arrival at Basrah : in the case 
of vessels from India carr 3 dBg Shi'^ah pilgrims it was ordered, however, 
that the 48 hours^ rule should only apply if the number of pilgrims on 
board was 1 per cent, or less of the registered tonnage of the ship. 
Indian pilgrims, as a rule, now disembark at Muhammareh, proceeding 
subsequently by Ballam to Basrah, where they are admitted on the 
production of proof that they have duly performed quarantine at 
Muhammareh. 

From the facts recited it will be apparent that Turkish quarantine 
has up to the present time remained, by reason of excessive stringency 
and constant variation of the rules, a serious impediment to commerce 
and travel in ^Iraq. It may he added that its protective value is at the 
same time very low. Many native passengers succeed in evading it 
altogether, and the equipment of the Basrah sanitary station was until 
lately very defective, there being indeed no hospital accommodation of 
any sort ; but recently— as already mentioned — a considerable sum has 
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been voted for its improvement. After discussion it has been resolved 
to maintain the Basrah station at its present site on ^Ajairawiyah 
island, where 10 Jaribs of land will be permanently acquired for the 
purpose by the Turkish Government. 


Sanitary regulations and arrangements of Persia in the Persian 
Gulf, 1896-1907, 

We turn next to the sanitary precautions taken at the ports of 
Persia since 1896. 

In October 1896 the necessity of action became apparent to the 
Persian Government, and an effort was at first made by them to carry 
out the necessary arrangements by purely Persian agency. After much 
discussion between the Persian Government and the British Legation in 
consultation with the Residency at Bushehr, an understanding was' 
reached which involved the minimum of injury to trade compatible with 
adequate protection. For healthy vessels from India quarantine was 
fixed at five days from arrival in the ports of liushehr and Muhammareh 
and at seven days in Persian ports nearer to India than Bushehr ; and in the 
case of plague-infected vessels passengers and cargo were not to be landed, 
but the mails might be sent ashore without detention of the vessel. ^ The 
Persian Government appear to have been conscious of their inability to 
carry out the regulations satisfactorily, and almost from the first the 
management was practically delegated to the British Residency at 
Bushehr ; in the beginning, however, much obstruction was offered by the 
local Persian officials, who could not reconcile themselves to the loss of 
sanitary powers by which they might have grown rich very rapidly. 

In January 1897, the Russian Government being then on the point 
of despatching Russian doctors to the Gulf to study the question of 
plague prophylaxis, the Persian Government agreed to the deputation from 
India, at their expense, of two European Assistant-Surgeons to take 
charge of the sanitary arrangements at Bandar ^ Abbas and Lingeh. These 
officers left India on the 9th of February 1897, and on the following 
day another Assistant-Surgeon of the Indian establishment was sent 
from Bushehr to take sanitary charge of the port of Muhammareh. 
The services of the Assistant-Surgeons at Bushehr and J ashk also^ were 
requisitioned for sanitary work at their own stations. In March it was 
reported that the Persian Government had sent definite orders to Bushehr 
confirming the authority of the British Residency Surgeon in sanitary 
matters and that the friction with the local Persian authorities had been 
to a large extent removed. The Persian gunboat “ Persepolie;’' at the 
same time received orders from the Persian Government to cruise at the 
mouth of the Gulf and to prevent coasting-vessels from entering ; but 
her crew were at the time in a state of mutiny, and it does not appear 
that the action directed was taken. 

In 1898-99 the quarantine at Persian ports against Karachi was 
10 days from the date of departure in the case of healthy, and 10 days 
from the date of arrival in the case of infected ships. 
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The small outbreak of plague which occurred at Eushehr in May 
1899 led to the deputation of Captain Rainier, from India for 

the purpose of devising a scheme to prevent the spread of plague in and 
from Bushehr. The activity of the -British medical officers in investigat- 
ing the epidemic at Bushehr and the expectation that drastic measures 
would be applied gave rise to an ebullition of popular feeling which at 
one moment threatened to become serious. The Darya Baigi, then 
Governor of the Gulf Ports, at first gave assurances that all necessary 
measures could and would be enforced ; but he subsequently modified his 
tone and said that with the small garrison at his disposal nothing 
could be done in face of the general opposition. On the 31st of July a 
demonstration took place at Bushehr, in which the windows of the 
Persian Telegraph Office were broken and stones were thrown at the 
British Residency ; but the crowd consisted mostly of juveniles, and the 
Mujtahids of the town voluntarily supplied escorts to protect Europeans 
from annoyance. There were rumours, however, that requests for aid in 
resisting plague precautions had been sent to the chief men of Dashtistan, 
and the British Resident was given discretion by the British Minister at 
Tehran to bring Indian troops to Bushehr, in case of necessity, from 
Jashk and Chahbar. While the crisis lasted feeling ran high, and large 
gatherings were held in some of the mosques ; but on the Srd of August 
the disturbance subsided, partly under threats from the Darya Begi who 
had obtained some men from Angali, Shabankareh and Dashtistan ; and 
on the 4th of August the bazaar, which had been closed, was re- 
opened. In October some of the ringleaders were bastinadoed at the 
demand of Colonel Meade, the British Resident, and others were expelled 
from the town. As plague had meanwhile died out at Bushehr and 
did not subsequently reappear, the organisation of protective measures was 
discoutiuuod, and in February 1900 Captain Rainier returned to India. 

In July 1899 the Government of India instructed Colonel Meade 
that surveillance for a fixed period after arrival might, at Bushehr and 
other Persian ports, be substituted for detention under observation in the 
case of all classes of persons whose daily inspection could be assured, 
and effect was given to the order by exempting first and second-class 
passengers and their servants from detention ; this form of differential 
treatment, however, was badly received by the Persian Government, as it 
appeared to them to favour Europeans, and it became necessary to revert 
CO wholesale detention without discrimination of status. 

The arrangements at all Persian ports worked smoothly, if we except 
the slight trouble at Bushehr in 1899, from 1897 to 1908; they were 
inexpensive; and they effectually preserved the country from infec- 
tion. The cost to the Persian Government of the special staff and 
contingencies at Muhammareh, Lingeh and Bandar ''Abbas was less than 
£100 per mensem, and the expenditure in allowances and contingencies at 
Bushehr and Jashk, which amounted to £20 a month, was borne by the 
Government of India. The Persian Government were also represented in 
the Gulf during part of this time by a physician of their own, whose real 
function was to keep a watch upon the proceedings of the British sanitary 
authorities at Bushehr and elsewhere. This individual was at first a 
certain Zain-uV Abidin, appointed in 1899 ; but he was succeeded in 1900 
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by anotber Persian doctor, known as the Sadr-ul-Atibba. The latter 
continned to accompany the British Residency Snrgeon on board ships, 
etc., until May 1901, when he was withdrawn. 

In 1903, however, difficulties arose, apparently in consequence of the Attempt to 
Russian Minister at Tehran having advised the Persian Government to transfer the 
transfer the control of sanitaiy operations on the southern coast from the 
British political officials to those of the Imperial Persian Customs — a autjioiitleg 
department which had hitherto had no connection with sanitary matters, to the 
except that they had been made responsible for the collection of all Imperial 
sanitary fees and that they disbursed the money spent on sanitation by Persian 
the Persian Government. The Russians had from the beginning shown 
or pretended much concern at the prospect of plague being introduced 
into Pei'sia, and the appointment of British employes to the charge of 
the principal ports had excited their political apprehensions. Several 
Russian doctors had visited the Gulf, including Dr. Marc of the 
Russian Legation at Tehran and Dr. Ost in 1897, Drs. Rodzewitz 
and Kornajewski in 1898, and Dr. Paschkowski, who remained, chiefly 
at Bushehr, from 1898 to 1899. In July 1903 the Customs officials at 
Jashk and Muhammareh attempted to interfere in sanitary matters 
and even ordered the Assistant Surgeon at the former place to enforce 
detention on arrivals from Bahrain after those islands had been oflBcially 
declared free of plague on the 15th of July ; and in August it became 
known that M. Naus, the Belgian Minister of Customs, had been 
directed, in connection with the prevalence of plague at Bahrain, to 
institute an inquiry into the working of the sanitary arrangements in the 
Gulf. No action appears to have been taken by M . Naus under this order. 

The British Minister at Tehran was immediately instnicted by His Unsucoessfal 
Majesty’s Government to protest in strong terms against any alteration British pm- 
of the system introduced at the request of the Persian Government in 1897, 
and to inform the Persian Government that the Customs officials appeared 
to be unfitted by want of experience for the supervision of sanitary work, 
and that a change prejudicially affecting British trade and shipping in the 
Gulf, where they held a preponderating position, would be regarded by 
His Majesty’s Government as uncalled-for and even unfriendly. To this 
protest the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that there was no 
intention of ousting the British medical officers from the positions which 
they held, but that they had resorted to an objectionable form of differ- 
ential treatment at Bushehr and had shown laxity in their precautions 
against the importation of plague from Bahrain. 

A French doctor, M. Bussiere, had meanwhile been attached to the proceedings 

staff'of the French Vice-Consulate at Bushehr and was understood to be ofM.Bussife- 
in receipt of an allowance from the Customs Department; in Febru^ 

1904 he set out on an official tour in the Persian gunboat “Persepolis og^ials, 1904 . 

and visited Muhammareh, Lingeh, Bandar ’Abbas and Minab. _ About 

the same time the Director of Customs at Bandar ’Abbas took it upon 

himself to issue peremptory executive orders to the Assistant-Surgeon in 

charts of tli6 port ] and in ]\Iay 1904 tlio Sadr-al-Atibba^ wko aftoi 

three years’ quiescence now suddenly reappeared, began to intrude into 

the sanitary arrangements at Muhammareh. Under instructions from 
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the British Legation the Assistant-Surgeons met these attempted encroach- 
ments by declining in courteous terms to recognise the authority of the 
Customs. On the 16th of May an ingenious attempt was made to under- 
mine the authority of the British Residency Surgeon by .constituting a 
sanitary council at Bushehr, M, Bussiere being appointed Secretaryj 
to concert local measures in view of the prevalence of cholera in Bahrain and 
at Basrah and of plague at Lingeh ; by this council the town of Bushehr 
was subsequently divided into three sanitary sections of which one was 
entrusted to the British Residency Surgeon^ one to the Assistant-Surgeon 
and one to M. Bussiere. The policy of the anti-British party was appar- 
ently to call in question the right of the Residency Surgeon to &ect 
sanitary measures on shore, and to restrict his authority, if possible, to 
measures ajSecting the harbour and shipping. A test case occurred about 
the 20th of June 1904 when M. Bussiere, without consulting Captain 
Condon, the Residency Surgeon, proceeded to visit some cholera-infected 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bushehr against which quarantine had 
been instituted by the Persian Governor of Bushehr at the instance of the 
Residency Surgeon. On his return from tour on the 24th of June 
M . Bussiere was met at the town boundary by Captain Condon and brought 
in under a special exemption, — an act of politeness which he did not appear 
entirely to appreciate. At the end of July the Director-General of Cus- 
toms at Bushehr caused some detention-sheds erected on the landward side 
of the town by the Residency Surgeon to be removed, and thereafter arri- 
vals from the country were absolutely denied admittance ; and in the 
beginning of August the Director-General even went so far as to order the 
detention of a native vessel in the harbour although it had received pra- 
tique from the British Residency establishment. 

On a protest from the British Resident, Major Cox, the detention- 
sheds were re-established after a few days ; but the reply of the Director- 
General to Iris communication was highly unsatisfactory, and a strenuous 
protest founded on these incidents was accordingly made on the 22nd of 
Augustby SirA. Hardinge,the British Minister at Tehran. The atti- 
tude of the Persian Government, who ignored the wider aspects of the 
question and ar^ed, not without plausibility, that the Shah retained 
his sovereign rights in sanitary matters and might therefore issue orders 
to the British medical staff through any medium including that of the 
Belgian customs administration, was obstinate ; and the possibility of a 
British war-vessel being sent to Bushehr and a guard landed in support of 
the British Minister's protest was at onetime contemplated. At the 
beginning of September, however, the Persian Government yielded, and 
instructions were sent to the Customs authorities to abstain from inter- 
ference in sanitary matters ; the precise terms of the orders are uncertain, 
and qualifications were probably introduced by the Director-General at 
Bushehr in repeating them to his subordinates, but the effect has been 
to put. an end, since 1904, to the encroachments of the Customs on the 
duties of the sanitary staff. In 1905, however, a flagrant breach of 
quarantine was committed by M. Passek, the Russian Consul-General 
at Bushehr , but he with his whole house was placed in quarantine, and 
an explanation was demanded of him by the Governor of Bushehr acting 
on behalf of the Persian Government. 
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A so-called Conseil de Sante had been formed at Tehran in 1S99, 
if not earlier, and placed under the ]\Iinistrj of Public Instruction ; but 
it was rather a society for the discussion of medical subjects than a 
branch of the public service^ and it soon ceased to meet regularly. At 
length in July 190i a permanent Sanitary Council for Persia^ such as 
had been suggested by the Austro-Hungarian representatives at Paris 
in 1894)^ was constituted by Imperial decree upon a quasi-international 
basis : it was to meet once a month or oftener ; it was to discuss all sani- 
tary questions affecting the country ; it was to depend on the Persian 
Ministry of the Interior ; and it might correspond directly with similar 
bodies in other countrieSj especially with the Constantinople Board of 
Health and with the Office Sanitaire International Central de Paris 
proposed by the Paris Conference of 1903^ should the latter ever be 
created. At the time of its formation the Sanitary Council of Persia 
included (besides representatives of various Departments of the Persian 
Government) the European physicians of the court and the medical 
officers of the foreign Legations^ and the members of British nationality 
were then four in number as against two French, two Russian, one 
German, one American and one Turkish. The new Council has directed 
its attention to questions of practical hygiene, but chiefly to the subject 
of epidemics ; and some improvement of sanitary conditions generally, 
the foundation of a vaccination Institute and the opening of new hos- 
pitals at certain centres in the provinces are claimed as the fruits of its 
labours, but in the Persian Gulf there are not as yet many tangible 
evidences of its activity. The Council publishes a monthly report of its 
proceedings, and all consular and other European doctors in Persia are 
treated as corresponding members. Since the spring of 1905 the Council 
has, as a matter of courtesy, been supplied by the Residency Surgeon 
at Bushehr and the Assistant- Surgeons under his orders with information 
relating to the public health in the neighbourhood of the places where they 
are stationed ; but it is reported to have shown, under the presidentship 
of Dr. Schneider, a French physician to the Shah, an inclination to disregard 
the official reports of the British Residency Surgeon and to attach weight 
to the irresponsible communications of M. Bussiere. 

A charitable dispensary under the Assistant-Surgeon in charge of 
quarantine was opened at Bandar 'Abbas in March 1906 and has been 
the means of relieving much suffering among the very poor ; this measure 
was undertaken by the Government of India. 


Preventive measures in the ^Oman Sultanate, 1896-1907. 


The case of ^Oman next falls to be considered. The Sultan of 
'Oman did not agree, until considerable pressure had been placed upon 
him, to the adoption of any precautionary measures against plague at 
his ports of Masqat and Gwadar. Eventually, with effect apparently 
from the 13th of January 1897, rules drafted by a committee which 
consisted of the Foreign Consular officers at Masqat and a representative 
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of the Sultan were made applicable at both places to vessels arriving 
from Bombay and Karachi ; by these rules the landing of persons or of 
articles other than mails from vessels infected or under suspicion of 
being infected with plague was prohibited; and it was provided that 
passengers by healthy ships should be detained under observation at 
Haramnl; miles from Masqat; till the expiry of a period of 9 days 
reckoned from the time of the vessel leaving the last infected port. 
The Sultan insisted on adding a vexations condition that cargo should 
be worked by ships^ crews and that coolies from the shore should not 
go on board vessels from India. The Government of India at this time 
considered that the period of observation ought to be 10 days, but the 
Sultan does not appear to have deferred to their opinion; for by the 
beginning of May 1897 the time had been reduced at Gwadar to 7 days 
calculated from the date of arrival ; and in April 1899; when plague 
first showed itself at Masqat; detention as practised there was for 6 
days only. 

In his first alarm at the appearance of the disease in his capital in 
1890 the Sultan increased the period of detention to 10 days from the 
date of arrival at Masqat ; and at the same time he requested the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake the sanitary control of that port on his behalf. 
The British Agency Surgeon having intimated what staff was necessary 
for the purpose, two H ospital- Assistants were immediately despatched 
from India ; but the Sultan, on their arrival, declined to be responsible 
for their salaries, and, though they remained at Masqat until September 
at the expense of the Government of India, their services, in consequence 
of the objections of His Highness, were not utilised. The Sultan also 
refused to accede to a wish expressed by the Government of India, that 
the detention period of 10 days from arrival at Masqat should be con- 
verted into one of 10 days from departure from an infected port ; and on 
the 18th of July 1899, acting on the advice of the french Consul at 
Masqat, he rejected a fresh code of regulations which had been drafted 
by the British Agency Surgeon, Colonel Jayakar, and even abolished 
sanitary restrictions at Masqat altogether. In August, however, 
cholera broke out at Gwadar, and on the S5th of that month restric- 
tions were reimposed at Masqat. 

When in January 1900 cholera died out in •'Oman and was suc- 
ceeded by plague at Matrah and Masqat, the Sultan obtained by private 
arrangement two native practitioners with plague experience from India, 
and it seems to have been his intention at first to combat the spread of 
the epidemic without other aid or advice. While the disease was still 
prevalent, however, a Hospital-Assistant intended for the British Vice- 
Consulate at Bandar ^Abbas was temporarily diverted to Masqat for 
plague duty by the Government of India, and inoculation was success- 
fully introduced among the people, over 200 persons being treated by 
Colonel Jayakar* The Sultan soon after this fell back on the good 
offices of the British Agency, now in charge of Captain P. Z. Cox; 
and at length, with effect from the 1st of October 1900, he handed 
over the entire protective arrangements at Masqat to the British 
Agency Surgeon, under whose orders he placed at the same time his 
own sanitary employes. This amicable arrangement still (1907) conti- 
nues in force, and since its initiation all measni’es at ports of the ^Oman 
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Sultanate have been regulated by the principles of the Venice Convention 
of 1897, In July 1908^ by means of a notification under the Masqat 
Order in Council of 1867^ observance of the Sultan'^s sanitary regu- 
lations was made binding on British subjects residing in his territories. 


Preventive measures in Bahrain^ 1896-1907. 

The only other principality of the Persian Gulf in which pre- 
autionary measures have been applied since 1896 is Bahrain. 

In February 1897 the position in Bahrain was taken into con- 
sideration by the British Political Resident in the Giilf^ with the result 
that a non-medical agent was despatched from Bushehr to assist the 
Shaikh in creating a simple system of sanitary protection j and a 
local representative of the Resident^ subsequently appointed^ was placed 
under the authority of the Residency Surgeon at Bushehr and ordered 
to see that measures prescribed by the Residency were canied out by 
the Shaikh. The services of an Assistant-Surgeon were offered to the 
Shaikh of Bahrain by the Government of India^ but the proposal was 
unpalatable to him and was not pressed. The Shaikh^s objection to 
receiving British assistance was founded [ostensibly on the repugnance 
of his subjects to scientific plague precautions^ and in support of his 
statement the Shaikh submitted a petition to which a number of 
signatures were attached ; but the real reason of his refusal was probably 
that, like the Sultan of '’Oman, he disliked British interference in 
matters of internal government, and that he wished to retain control of 
the highly profitable institution of quarantine, the odium of which it was 
easy for him to east upon the British authorities. His system however 
was perfectly valueless from the sanitary point of view, being in fact 
nothing more than a pretext for extortion; and ultimately in June 1900, 
the Government of India were obliged to insist upon its entire abolition. 

When plague brok eout in Bahrain in 1903 native craft were at 
first prohibited from leaving the island ; but, as Bahrain depends to a 
certain extent on Persia for foodstuffs, this order could not long remain 
in force, I'he Shaikh did not permit any regular sanitary or precau- 
tionary measures to be taken on shore or in the harbour. 

During the latest epidemic of plague in Bahrain, in June 1905, a 
Hospital-Assistant had been despatched from Karachi to take charge of 
the new Victoria Memorial Hospital at Manamah ; and, had the epi- 
demic not subsided before his arrival, his services would have been 
utilised in connection with such measures as the Government of 
India might then have decided to enforce. 


Sanitary matters at Kuwait, 1896-1907. 


At Kuwait, where no occasion for sanitary intervention by the 
Government of India has as yet arisen, a charitable dispensary, estab- 
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lished in connection with, the British Political Agency at that place 
in 1904, has rendered valuable services to the people of the town, who 
were otherwise without medical assistance. 


Present Sanitary Organisation in the Persian Gulf, 1907. 


The actual sanitary situation in the Persian Gulf may be summed 
up as follows : — 

The administrative scheme propounded by the Paris Conference of 
1903 for the sanitary defence of Europe in the Persian Gulf has not 
come into force ; and the obstacles to its execntion are of such a nature 
that their removal at present appears improbable. 

In the absence of a general organisation, local systems under the 
management of Turkey and of Clreat Britain continue to exist. At the 
Turkish ports rules prescribed by the Constantinople Board of Health are 
in force, which are stringent in a degree not justifiable under the Con- 
vention of 1903 or even that of 1897, and which by their severity to a 
great extent defeat their own objects. Outside of Turkish territory, 
sanitary organisation, where it exists, is in the hands of the political 
representatives of the British Government and is worked in general 
harmony with the conclusions of the Conferences of 1897 and 190.3, 
except that in Persia the procedure with respect to plague is regulated 
entirely by the Convention of 1897; but the rules, especially in regard 
to disinfection and the destruction of rats, are not as yet carried out 
in their entirety at all places* 

Since January 1905, under the instructions of His Majesty^fi 
Government, the British Embassy at Constantinople has been kept in- 
formed by telegraph of the sanitary state of the Persian Gulf ports and 
has been supplied with detailed reports of local epidemics by the British 
political and consular staff in the Gulf. 


Smallpox in the Persian Gulf. 


In concluding our remarks upon sanitary matters in the Persian 
Gulf, we may draw attention to the frequent presence in that region of 
smallpox, which at times assumes an active epidemic form. 

In April 1803 vaccination was successfully introduced at Baghdad 
by the Civil Surgeon of the British Residency with vaccine matter 
obtained from Vienna ; and in the following month the operations were 
extended to Basrah. At the middle of the 1 9th century smallpox was 
generally prevalent and much dreaded among the populations of the 
Persian Gulf, and applications for lymph were sometimes made by 
natives to the surgeons of British vessels. 
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Of recent smallpox epidemics one in 1891, accompanied by a serious IHUl-lSOi?. 
outbreak of influenza, caused considerable mortality in Bahrain and 
Qatif and on Qishm island. The disease was rife at Gwadar, where 
even Khojahs and Hindus refused to let their sick be isolated or removed 
to hospital, from March to May in 1892 ; and from June to October 
1898 it prevailed, concurrently with cholera and remittent fever, upon 
the upper Karun. 

In 1897 there was much smallpox in Trucial ^Oman ; and the 18y74903. 
cholera epidemic of 1899 in the ^Oman Sultanate was preceded by a 
virulent outbreak of smallpox in which 6,000 persons are supposed to 
have perished. In April 1900 the malady recurred upon the coast of 
Trucial ^Oman and caused, according to one report* some 500 deaths 
in the town of Sharjah alone. In 1901 smallpox was prevalent about 
Basrah and Muhammareh and was responsible for a considerable 
mortality in the latter neighbourhood; and in the winter of 1902-1908 
it visited Bushehr. 

The places of origin of these epidemics of smallpox and the con- 
nection of the epidemics with one another are in most cases not 
discoverable. 


# 
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AFPBNBIX N. 

THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION TRAFFIC IN THE 
GULFS OF PERSIA AND ’OMAN.^ 


The arms trade in the Gulf during and immediately after the 
Afghan War^ 18794881. 


During the Third Afghan War the trade in modern arms and ammuni- 
tion in the Persian Gulf attracted the attention of the British and Indian 
Governments for the first time. 

In 1880; when it was placed beyond doubt that large quantities of 
percussion caps exported from India to Persia were reaching the Afghan 
troops at Herat and elsewhere; the Government of India; recognising the 
political and military importance of the question; instructed the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to abstain from granting licenses for the export of heavy 
consignments of arms and ammunition to Persian Gulf PortS; and to 
watch carefully the import of such articles at Karachi and on the coast 
to the westward. On the 1st October in the same year a notification 
was published by the Government of India to legalise the detention at 
Indian ports of cargoes of arms and ammunitions of war consigned to the 
Persian Gulf from other countries. 

Meanwhile the Persian Government had been persuaded to prohibit 
the exportation of percussion caps from Persia; and instructions in this 
sense had been issued by them to the local authorities at Bandar ^AbbaS; 
Bampur; Kirman and Yazd; as well as to those in Khurasan. The 
Persian Government appear soon after this to have developed an interest 
in the purely Persian aspect of the question ; and in 1881; at the personal 
instance of the Shah, the importation of arms and ammunition into the 
country was made illegal. The prohibitory edict came into force at 
Bfishehr on or about the 1st of July 1881 ; and the principal firms doing 
business there under British protection were duly warned by the 
Political Eesident of the change in the law. 

* This Appendix, compiled entirely from the records in the Political Department 
of the Government of India» was finished in its original form in May 1906, and was 
then revised on the spot by Major P. Z. Cox, Political Eesident in the Persian Gulf, 
by Major W* Grey, Political Agent at Masqat, by Major S. G. Knox, Political 
Agent at Kuwait, and by Mr. P. E. Crow, Consul at Basrah. By the courtesy of 
His Majesty's Legation in Persia and^ of the Government of the North-Western 
Prontier Province of India, the draft was also examined at Tehran and Peshawar. 
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Gradual development of the traffic^ 1881-91, 


No large or systematic tmde, however^ as yet existed in the Gulf; 
and for several years no marked symptoms of expansion were observable. 

In 1881 a consignment of breech-loading rifles and ammunition was mareh and 
imported by French merchants at Muhammareh; it was at first seized Busbehr. 
by the local authorities, but was subsequently returned and sold off by 
the owners at very low prices. 

At Bushehr the pioneers of the traffic were Messrs. A. and T. J . 

Malcolm, a Persian Armenian firm under Brimsh procection. Messrs. 

Malcolm began to import arms in 1884', and they were followed by 
Messrs. Fracis, Times and Co., a Parsi and English house, whose 
first agency was established at Bushehr in 1887. 

On the East Coast of Africa the arms trade was an auxiliary of the Diversion of 
slave trade, and a blow was struck at it in the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference of 2nd of July 1890, which was formally adopted j^j^Braasels^ 
by Great Britain on the 2nd of April 1892. The contraction of the Convention, 
African market compelled manufacturers and exporters to seek another 1890. 
outlet for their goods, and the unfortunate result was the diversion of 
the African arms trade to the Persian Gidf, which, lying altogether 
above the 20th parallel of north latitude, was not subject to the arms 
clauses of the Brussels Act. The diversion must have begun before the 
final closure of the African field ; for we fiind that permission to tranship 
1,4/77 guns, 44' pistols and 82,050 bullets at Zanzibar for Bahrain was 
refused by the Indian authorities at Bombay as early as 1888. 

The importation of arms at Masqat was now considerable, and the Prohibition 
possibility of their introduction thence into the Native States of Western ^ 

India was discussed ; but inquiry revealed no real danger, and a slight ’ 

supervision to be exercised over the trade by the British Political Agent 
at Masqat was regarded as a sufficient safeguard for the time being. 

Attention was directed at the same time to facilities which were alleged 
to exist for the importation of arms and ammunition through Gwadar 
and Bandar ^Abbas into Afghanistan and the Indian frontier tract ; and 
the facts were investigated by Sir Eobert Sandeman, Agent to the 
Governor- General in Baluchistan, under the orders of the Government 
of India. 

It was found that a number of guns and pistols were being imported 
at Gwadar and Chahbar, and to a lesser extent at Ormarah, from 
Masqat ; but these were mostly smooth-bores of little value, received 
at Masqat from Zanzibar and said to he of American manufacture, and 
the number of them imported at Gwadar was only about 300 per annum. 

The existence of any regular trade with Afghanistan was not established, 
the dealers at this time confining their operations to Southern Balu- 
chistan j but it was shown that some of the arms found their way 
inland as far as Kharan. There was also a considerable importation of 
lead; gunpowder and percussion caps on the Makran coast, chiefly from 
Bombay* 
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To meet tbe incipient danger in Makran the Snltan of ^Oman^ at the 
instance of the Government of India, forbade by means of a proclamation 
dated the 3rd of March 1891 the importation and .exportation of 
arms and ammunition at Gwadar.* 

In Persia, in the same year, the Shah^s prohibitory edict of 1881 was 
reiterated in stringent terms, apparently in consequence of infractions 
of the law having come to the notice of the authorities through the sale 
of arms by British and Parsi merchants at Tehran. 


More rapid progress of the trade, 1891-97. 


The stream of arms flowing from Zanzibar into Masqat continued 
to increase in volume, and it was estimated that, between April 1890 and 
June 1892, no less tW 11,500 fiirearms were landed at the latter port. 
A large proportion of these were brought by the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
steamers, and the three principal Khojah merchants at Matrah were 
now engaged in the trade. Direct shipments from Europe had also 
begun, and at the end of 1890 a consignment of 420 Enfields from 
Austria-Hungary for Khojah merchants at Gwadar was stopped at 
Karachi. More than half the arms received were, even at this period, 
re-exported from Masqat to Kuwait, Bahrain and other ports in the 
Persian Gulf : thus early was the development of Masqat into the chief 
arms emporium of the Middle East foreshadowed. 

A few arms were carried also from Masqat to Sur and other places 
on the ^Oman seaboard, and complaints began to be received through 
Zanzibar of exportation from Masqat to the Somali and Banadir coasts 
of Africa. The allegation was not clearly established ; but the Sultan of 
’Oman, to satisfy the scruples of the British Government, by an order 
dated 30th April 1892 prohibited the re-exportation from his territories 
to Africa of firearms received from that quarter. The Sultan, how- 
ever, from a fear that his subjects might be led to seek French maritime 
protection in increasing numbers, would not consent to the search of 
’Omani vessels by British men-of-w^ar, and the order remained virtually a 
dead-letter. 

Year by year the trade continued to expand at Masqat, where it was in 
all respects legal and was favourably regarded by the Sultan on account 
of the large profits that he derived from the import duty on arms. 
About 1895 it began to assume really formidable dimensions. The 
importations of 1895-96 at Masqat were estimated at 4,350 rifles and 
604,000 cartridges, and those of 1896-97 at 20,000 rifles with a 
proportionate number of cartridges. 

Nor were indications wanting of the progress of the trade in Persia, 
although ill that country it had for 10 years been absolutely forbidden 


* This prohibition was inconsistent with certain of bis obligations under com- 
mercial treaties. It is difficult to understand why its propriety has not even yet 
been questioned by any foreign power. 
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by law. In 1892 or 1893 about a thousand Martini -Henry rifles were 
imported at Bnsliehr by native niercliants from Kuwait. In December 
1893 a consignment of 220 Snider rifles, 40 Martini-Henry rifles and 
4 cases of ammiinition from London, ostensibly for transhipment to 
Masqat, was seized at Busbehr under the orders of the Persian 
Government j and again, in 1895, a large consignment of arms 
arriving at Bushehr by sea fell into the hands of the Persian antho- 
rities. Seizures were, liowever, the exception; as a rule contraband 
arms and ammunition found easy entrance into Persia, on payment of 
blackmail to Persian officials ; and a number of firms, including several 
of British nationality, but not those of the highest standing, continued 
to be engaged in the trade. The appointment of a Persian preventive 
officer in January L^96, under the title of Am!n-i-Aslihah, made no 
difference to the traffic, and it soon became evident that bis real function 
was to tap the stream of bribes paid by arms dealers for the benefit 
of^ high Persian officials, or even of the Persian Government itself. 
Bushehr had by this time developed into a great arms and ammunition 
port and i^was estimated that in 1897 no less than 30,000 rifles 
were landed there, on which the Local Governor recovered illicit duty at 
a rate of fipm 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, ad valorem.^ Shiraz had 
become an important distributing centre dependent on Bushehr, and 
the Kashkai tribe and the Tangistanis were now excellently armed. 
Bahrain, too, had grown into an emporium of secondary, but still con- 
siderable, importance for arms and ammunition. 


At this ^ time, with the exception of a good many Belgian rifles 
made at Liege t and of a small number brought from France, the arms 
and ammunition imported at Masqat were entirely of British origin, 
and the trad^ was chiefly in the hands of Messrs. Joyce and Kynoch : 
about two- thirds of the shipments were received direct from the United 
Kingdom and the remainder via Bushehr, Germany, it was understood, 
prohibited her subjects from joining in the Masqat arms trade, on the 
ground that the nearness of that place to the prohibited zone of the 
Brussels Convention endangered the efficient working of the Brussels 
Act j but precise information on this point is not available. 

The arms in the Masqat market were now all breech-loaders, for 
muzzle-loaders had ceased to be saleable in either Arabia or Persia. Some 
were disposed of locally to tribesmen from the interior of ^ Oman, some 
to visitors from other parts of the Gulf, and some to Nakhudas of coasting 
vessels ; but the greater quantity were re-sbipped to Trucial ^Oman, 
Bahrain, Qatar and Kuwait, or were smuggled into Persian and Turkish 
territory in the Gulf concealed in bales of goods and cases of Halwa or dry 
limes ; while a few were even despatched to minor ports in the Red Sea at 
which there were no customs houses. 


* Or even more. According to the statement of an ex -dealer, made later, the 
cost price of a rifle was at this time £3-10-0 to £4 ; the amount paid to the Governor 
on each was £3 ; and the selling price was £8 to £10. 

t Some of these were distinguished by a gilt lion and sun on the barrel. 
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The attention of the Government of India attracted hy the trade 
in the Gnlf^ 1896-97, 


The importance to the Government of India of the arms trade in 
the Persian Gulfj perceived at the time of the Afghan War, had for 
a time been forgotten. At the end of 1896^ however^ the military 
authorities in India became desirous of knowing the destination of the 
enormous quantities of military material which were now being poured 
into the Gulf, and local enquiries were set on foot which showed that 
about 60 per cent, of these imports found their final market in Persian 
territory, while about 25 per cent, were absorbed by the Turkish 
possessions in the Gulf and the remaining 15 per cent, by non-Turkish 
Arabia. 

In 1897 the Sultan of Masqat — on pretext of checking a trade 
dangerous to the stability of his government which had been severely 
shaken by a rebellion in 1895, but in reality only for the sake of increas- 
ing his customs-revenue— proposed to enhance the duty on arms and 
ammunition imported at Masqat to a rate above that of the 5 per cent, 
fixed in his commercial treaties with European powers. The British Gov- 
ernment, in view of the check which, however slight, the measure might 
have imposed on the arms trade, suggested to the Government of the 
French Eepublic that the treaties might be modified to admit of a duty of 
7-1 per cent, being taken on arms, but the proposal was not favourably 
received and was abandoned. The Sultan however, acting on his own 
initiative, soon afterwards raised the rate of duty to 6 per cent., at which 
figure it has since been maintained without protest on the part of the 
dealers or of any foreign government. 

Less than six months had elapsed after the investigation made at the 
instance of the Indian military authorities, when the tribal risings of 
1897 on the Indo-Afghan frontier suddenly brought the question of the 
Gulf arms trade into great prominence, and the theory was propounded 
that a part of the tribal armaments might have been derived from the 
Persian Gulf. It was decided, however, without waiting for definite 
proofs that the frontier of India was afiected, to take measures against 
the illicit trade in arms between England and Persia,— an evil in itself 
of no slight magnitude. 


Attack by the British Government on the illegal trade in arms, 

1897-98. 


Preparatory To this end the Persian Government were moved through the Hon^ble 
Hardinge, then British Charge d^Afiaires at Tehran, to take steps 
for enforcing the actual law and for confiscating the stores of arms -which 
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had been illegally imported into Busliehr and were accumulated there, 
The British proposals wore heartily welcomed by the Persian Government, 
themselves now thoroughly alarmed at the proportions which the 
trade had attained ; nor were their fears without justification. In 
the neighbourhood especially of Bushehr, no grown man any longer 
enjoyed social consideration or could obtain a wife who did not possess a 
rifle; the Bushehr- Shiraz road was frequently closed by the heavily 
armed tribes of Tangistan, who, if they had been united among them- 
selves, might even have been able at this time to capture the town of 
Bushehr ; and in fact, as aptly remarked by a Persian, Martini Khan 
was now Shah of the south of Persia. On the 11th of December the Persian 
Government announced that orders had been given for the oonfi.scations to 
take place, and on the 15th of December they went so far as to agree that 
all mercantile vessels trading in the Persian Gulf under their flag might 
be searched for arms and ammunition by British men-of-war, any contra- 
band found on board being handed over to themselves. They also associat- 
ed themselves with the British Government in a request to the Sultan of 
'Oman that he would warn his subjects of the illegality of exporting arms 
to Persia, and would authorise British war-vessels to search British, 
Persian and ^Omani vessels in his territorial waters, and to seize and 
confiscate the cargoes of arms owned by British, Persian or 'Omani 
subjects which might be found on board, if destined for illicit importa- 
tion into Persia. 

In pursuance of the Anglo-Persian understanding the Sultan of 
^Oman -was approached by Colonel M. J. Meade, then Political Kesi- 
dent in the Persian Gulf, and the adherence of the Masqat Government 
to the arrangements was secured ; not however without difficulty, for the 
Sultan apprehended that interference with the arms trade would result 
in a diminution of his customs revenue. A notification and proclama- 
tion in the sense required, applying equally to British, to Persian and to 
^Omani subjects and vessels, were issued by the Sultan on the 13th of 
January 1898. 

At Bushehr the Persian Government had appointed the Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, a former governor of the port, to be preventive officer, on the 
curious condition that one-third of the arms confiscated by his instru- 
mentality should be given him as a reward; and on the 7th of December 
operations commenced with the seizure of 160 rifles and 149,000 
cartridges belonging to Messrs. Fraeis, Times & Co. Searches continued 
to be made intermittently at Bushehr until March 1898 and resulted in 
the seizure, altogether, of some 5,^39 rifles and 1,^41,253 rounds of 
ammunition, a small proportion of which were subsequently restored as 
having been landed at Bushehr by mistake, or as belonging to other than 
British or Persian subjects. Of the arms seized, 4,000 rifles and 933,^94 
cartridges, mostly belonging to Messrs. Tracis, Times & Co., were the 
property of firms under British protection; the remainder mostly belonged 
to Persian merchants. There was some excitement at Bushehr during 
the seizures, and, although the losses fell chiefly on foreign subjects, 
a certain risk of popular disturbances was incurred. The confiscated 
arms were sent by caravan to Tehran in April and June 1898. It 
was at first feared that in Persia the arms trade, after it had been 
considered impossible for the firms under British protection, would be 
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permitted to continue in the hands of Persian subjects and foreigners of 
non-British nationality ; but the Shah issued an autograph order 
enjoining strict enforcement of the law against all nationalities afike, and 
this order seems to have been obeyed with an exactitude unusual in 
Persia. 

At Masqat^ action was taken with even more striking success. 
The “ Baluchistan a vessel of 2,409 tons gross tonnage belonging to 
Messrs. F. C. Strick & Co. (the Anglo-Arabian and Persian S. S. Co.) 
of London, which had left Europe towards the end of 1897, was known 
to have on board a heavy cargo of arms and ammunition, partly 
consigned to Persian ports ; and preparations were accordingly made for 
searching her in the territorial waters of ^Oman. under the Sultanas pro- 
clamation of 18th January 1898. The Baulchistan was stopped 
outside Masqat harbour, on the morning of the 24th of January 1898, by 
H. M. S. Lawping Commander Carr. The destination of the 
arms and ammunition originally intended for Persian ports had been 
altered in the com:se of the voyage to “ Masqat ; but this was not 
considered to affect their liability to seizure, and they were accordingly 
landed, to the number of 7,866 rifles and 700,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition, and deposited in the British Consulate. 

An unforeseen dijOdeulty occurred through the refusal of the Sultan to 
convene a court to try the seizure, though made under his own authority 
in his own territorial waters, and he at first appeared anxious to throw the 
entire responsibility on the British Government ; but his objections were 
in the end overcome, and the court which he appointed arrived without 
difficulty at the satisfactory conclusion that the arms and ammunition 
seized were intended for Persian ports, that the change of destination upon 
the voyage conferred no immunity from seizure, and that the seizure was 
in accordance with the Sultanas proclamation of the 13th January 1898 
and was consequently legal in every respect. 

The arms and ammunition taken remained in deposit at the British 
Consulate until the spring of 1900, when, all legal actions arising out of 
the matter having been decided, they were made over to the Sultan. 
By this time the rifles had suffered much from neglect, and their value 
was estimated not to exceed Bs. 25 apiece ; but the concession of a claim 
on which he had laid much stress, and which at first had been treated by 
the Government of India as doubtful, gave great satisfaction to the 
Sultan. 


Seizure of arms belonging to Messrs. Fracis, Times and Co. 
by the Shaikh of Bahrain, 1898. 


The growth of a secondary arms dep6t in Bahrain has already been 
mentioned ; and, shortly after the seizures of arms at Bushehr and Masqat, 
an important confiscation took place there under the orders of the Shaikh, 
in circumstances which it is now necessary to explain. 
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In 1895^ when an attack on Bahrain by Arabs of the mainland was Monopoly of 
threatened^ there were not a hundred rifles in the principality^ and 
the weakness of his position was forcibly brought home to the ruler of * 

the islands. On the '21st of January 1896 the Shaikh issued an ambigu- Bahrain, 
ous proclamation, forbidding the importation of firearms into Bahrain 1896. 
under penalty of a fine (or special customs duty) equal to one-fourth the 
value of the arms j but, immediately afterwards, he granted a special ex- 
emption or monopoly in favour of his Wazir ^Abdur Bahman-bin- 
’ Abdul Wahhab. This concession was for the life of the grantee and 
included a special stipulation that arms should not be sold to inhabit- 
ants of Bahrain, Qatar, or the Arab coast except the coast of ’ Oman ; but 
its principal provision was one designed to secure a supply of arms to 
the Shaikh, by which the concessionaire undertook to pay an annual 
royalty of 30 Martini rifles and 6,000 cartridges in addition to customs 
duty in kind at the rate of three rifles in every hundred and 200 
cartridges per rifle. 

The Wazir without delay transferred his concession to Agha Muham- 
mad Rahim, a respectable Arab merchant who was also political repre- ggtabiisLd by 
sentative of the British Government in the islands ; and he in his tmn, Pracis, Times 
on certain conditions as to division of profits, passed it on to the now & Co., 1895- 
entirely Parsi firm of Fracis, Times & Co., a house of doubtful 
reputation, whose profits from the Gulf arms trade were supposed to 
have amounted by the middle of 1897 to not less than £li0,000. 

This firm, as already mentioned, had established their first agency in 
the Gulf at Bushehr in 1887, and one of the partners took up his residence 
at that place in 1891 ; in 1895 they opened an agency under Agha Mu- 
hammad Rahim in Bahrain, and in 1896 another under Damodar Dhar- 
amsi at Masqat. In July 1896, after the creation of the Bahrain mono- 
poly, Messrs. Pracis, Times Sc Co. sought to obtain a letter of recom- 
mendation from the British Resident at Bushehr to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain; hui .as they failed to give an assurance that they would refrain 
from the traffic in arms, the British Residency withheld its good ofiices. 

Want of official countenance, however, did not deter the firm from 
establishing a business ; and, under the concession obtained by them, the 
arms trade at Bahrain increased with phenomenal rapidity, the value of the 
imports rising trom Rs. i4j,850 in 1894-95 and Rs, 95,400 in ISQ'b- 
96 to Rs. 1,42,880 in 1896-97 and Rs. 4,67,790 in 1897-98. 

On several occasions shipments were made from Bahrain to Bushehr and 
even to Masqat ; but the majority of the arms disposed of at Bahrain 
were sold to visitors from Bandar ^ Abbas, Lingeh, Tahiri, Kangun, 

Bushehr and Muhammareh on the Persian side of the Gulf, to purchasers 
from Kuwait, Najd, and ^ Oman on the Arabian side, and even, in defi- 
ance of the terms of the concession, to natives of Bahrain and Qatar . 

In April 1897, the Shaikh j3ecame alarmed at the growth of the trade Confiscation 
and the Wazir intimated to Agha Muhammad Rahim that operations of their stock 
must be ffiscontinued for four months. A little later a rupture occuiTed 
between Agha Muhammad Rahim and Messrs. Fracis, Times & Co. over 
the division of profits ; and in January 1898 the Shaikh, either in con- 
nection with this dispute or because the concession was being infringed 
by the sale of arms in Bahrain, attached the whole stock of the firm, 
amounting to 2,667 rifles and 637,500 cartridges. His action 

171 A 
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was not in any way prompbed by the British authorities^ but it may 
have been instigated by Agha Muhammad Eahim, who^ besides having 
private claims against Messrs. Pracis, Times and Co._, had recently 
become aware that the British Government^ whom he represented^ viewed 
the traffic with disfavour. 

Colonel Meade, the British Political Resident at Bushehr, arrived in 
Bahrain on the 4th of February 1898, and partially examined the arms 
seized ; but he declined to intervene in the mattei*, either by taking charge 
of the arms, as suggested by the Shaikh, or by pressing for their release, 
as desired by Mr. Fraeis — one of the partners— who was then pre^ 
sent on the spot. In September 1899 an attempt, noticed in the history 
of Bahrain, was made by a favourite of the Shaikh to tamj^er with 
the confiscated arms and gave rise^ in conseexuence of an assault on 
Hindu British subjects which it involved, to some unpleasantness between 
the Shaikh and the British authorities ; but it did not in any way affect 
the general issue of the disposal of the arms. 

Eventually in April 1900, Agha Muhammad Rahim being then dead; 
the Shaikh became desirous of restoring the arms to Fraeis, Times and 
Company, and on the 2nd of June 1906 they were handed back to the 
owners, in a much damaged condition, on the understanding that 
they should not be sold in Bahrain, or Qatar, or on the Arab Coast. 


Consternation among dealers and litigation following the seizure, 

of 1897-98. 


The seizures at Bushehr, M asqat and Bahrain made a profound sensa- 
tion and excited much indignation and anxiety among the firms and ti^aders 
in England, whose interests were involved. The Foreign Office in London 
was inundated with letters and besieged with representations from the 
manufacturers, exporters, ship-owners and underwriters, whose pockets 
had been touched in various ways. The nefarious business itself was even 
depicted in moving terms as an honest trade, carried on for nearly 
twenty years, and now threatened with extinction by the action of the 
British Government."'^ 

Legal proceedings against Government officers followed. Messrs. Fraeis, 
Times & Co. brought a suit against Commander Carr of the Jjapwing’^ 
for the value of their arms seized on the “ Baluchistan and they 
instituted another against Colonel Meade with reference to the confisca- 
tions at Bushehr and Bahrain, for which, they alleged, he, and not the 
territorial authority, was responsible. In both suits the defence was 
undertaken by the Treasury, and the final result in each case was favour- 
able to the defendants and to Government. In the suit against Commander 
Carr it was finally ruled by the House of Lords on the 8th of July 1901 
that a British jury could not go behind the decision of the asqat court, 
which had held that the munitions seized were intended for Persia, that 
nothing had been done contrary to the law of Masqat, and that the 
seizure was legal. In Colonel Meade's ease judgment was given for the 
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defendant on tlie 22nd of May 1901 in tlie court of Mr. Justice BigLam 
from whom Colonel Meade received hig*!! credit for having “ acted not only 
with great discretion and ability, but also with the strictest regard to 
the requirements of the law.^^ By these proceedings Messrs. Fracis, 
Times & Co. were reduced to bankruptcy ; and a salutary but temporary 
check was Inflicted on the arms and ammunition iraflic in the Gulf. 

Part at least of the losses fell upon underwritjers in London ; and their 
efforts to obtain indemnification did not cease until 1906, when their 
claims were finally rejected by a Liberal, as they had been previously by 
a Conservative Government. 


Partial repression of the tradej notwithstanding various obstacles, 

18984905. 


We now proceed to describe the course of the arms and ammunition 
traffic, subsequently to the seizures of 1897-1898, in the various districts 
of the Gulf, The attitude of the British Government was, during the 
period 1898 to 1905, one of vigilant attention, without the power to 
intervene directly or effectually. 

By a notification under’ the Arms Act, dated 13th April 1900, the 
Government of India prohibited the consignment of arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Persian Gulf through Indian ports without transhipment, 
transhipment having been already made illegal in 1880 ; but the effect of 
the prohibition was small, inasmuch as the hulk of the traffic was already 
carried by vessels running direct between Europe and the Gulf, and there 
was no reason why the whole of it should not be so carried. 

A new measure of repression was adopted by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in 1900, viz., the Arms Exportation Act, passed in that 
year, which empowered the Sovereign to prohibit by proclamation 
the export of arms and ammuuition from the United Kingdom to 
countries or places where they might be employed against British troops 
or subjects. It has since, however, been ruled by the Admiralty that 
British war-ships have no general power to search even British vessels 
for arms on the high seas, and that they may only take action in British 
territorial waters in virtue of special regulations, or in the territorial 
waters of Persia and ’Oman in viriue of the agreements formed with 
those countries in 1897 and 1898 ; thus the role of the British Navy in 
connection with the traffic is now somewhat closely restricted, 


The trade at Masqat, 18984905. 
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At Masqat the importation of arms and ammunition continued to Establish- 
be legal ; and the trade in arms and ammunition at this port, as ment of 
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will be seen from Annexnre No. 1 at the end of the present Appendix, 
soon recovered from the depression into which it had been thrown 
by the seizures of 1897-1898. In March 1899 M. Goguyer, a 
French merchant of whom mention will he found in the recent history of 
the ^Oman Sultanate, established himself at Masqat with a European 
assistant, and began to deal in arms. To the leading Indian traders, 
whom he interviewed, he explained that his operations would he exempt 
from British interference, as he would export arms purchased from him in 
native vessels flying the French flag. In May 1899 M. Goguyer proceeded 
on a voyage to Bahrain, which, although the tiade had been interdicted 
there, was doubtless connected with the extension of his business. In 
1901, the tmde of M. Goguyer, at the outset retarded by his want of 
capital, began to increase rapidly ; and in 1908 the Odessa firm of 
Messrs. Keverkoff & Co., and in 1905 the Jibuti house of Messrs. 
Baijeot & Co., were added to the list of arms-dealers at Masqat. 

When the trade began at Masqat the arms and ammunition imported, 
though a proportion were of Belgian manufacture, were exclusively of 
British provenance j but in 1899-1900 about one-seventh of the imports 
were from France, and by 1905 the proportion of French arms had risen to 
four-tenths. 

During the five months ending on the Slst of^October 1899 no less 
than 3,79!^ rifles were sold at Masqat by British subjects alone* An 
inquiry held in the same year showed that, of the arms and ammunition 
brought into Masqat, only about 5 per cent, now remained in the Sulta- 
nate of 'Oman, while 40 per cent, were forwarded to Trucial ^Oman and 
Kuwait, and 55 per cent, to the ports of Persia, especially Ma^shur, 
Hindiyan, Lingeh and Bandar ^ Abbas, in the proportion of 20 per cent, 
to Bandar 'Abbas and 85 per cent, to the other ports named. During the 
first six months of 1902 the total number of rifles that paid import duty 
at Masqat was 8^732 and of cartridges 726,110 ; and there is reason to 
believe that in the year 1904-1905 the number of rifles^imported was not 
less than 20,000. 

It may be mentioned in passing that in 1898 a leakage of ammuni- 
tion from Her Majesty's ships was detected at Masqat, where 3,800 
rounds of Martini-Henry and 100 rounds of Lee-Metford ammunition 
were recovered, chiefly from the bazaar. The offence was traced to a 
native interpreter, who was dismissed the service. 

A proposal was pressed by the Government of India in 1902-1903 
that France, the United States, and Holland should he approached with a 
view to the modification of the commercial treaties by which the Sultan 
of 'Oman was restrained fi’om prohibiting the traflSc, and they under- 
took to pay reasonable compensation to that ruler for any diminution 
which might ensue in his customs revenue ; but, in view of the un- 
pxopitious relations of France and Britain in regard to the 'Oman 
Sultanate, where the French flag question was still a cause of friction, 
no such action was considered possible by His Majesty's Government. 
Measures at Masqat were accordingly restricted to impeding by all 
poijsible means the export of arms to countries where their introduction was 
uniawful,— a category in which were included, by the end of 1902, not 
only India, Persia and the Turkish dominions in the Gulf, but also the 
states of Trucial 'Oman, the principalities of Bahrain and Kuwait, and 
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British and Italian Somaliland; in other words, the contest resolved itself 
into a crusade against smuggling from Masqat to all neighbouring 
countries. 

It was at first thought that, if some degree of supervision were main- Counteractive 
tained at Masqat, the effect might be to retard the growth of the trade ; Pleasures at 
and on the 24ith of September 189!:i a notification was issued by the 
British Consul under the Masqat Order in Council, requiring British sub- 
jects to give information regarding arms or ammunition obtained or dis- 
posed of by them. In January 1900 the Sultan was induced to adopt a 
similar policy, and to supply the British Consulate with a weekly return 
of the transactions of the principal ’Omani arms-merchants ; but the 
trade of foreigners necessarily remained unregistered, and the registration 
of British and Arab merchants^ transactions was soon found to afford no 
practical advantage, while it rather hampered them in competition with 
their rivals. 

Exportation in detail was carried on by native boats ; and in 1899 it 
was reported that hardly a vessel left the harbour which did not carry 
arms for places abroad. In order to enable the preventive authorities, 
both in the ^Oman Sultanate and elsewhere, to discriminate between con- 
signments lawfully exported to other places in ^Oman and illicit cargoes 
destined principally for Persia, the Sultan now insisted that permits 
should be taken out for removal from Masqat to other ^Oman ports. The 
result however was far from being satisfactory. The real arms port in 
Batinah was Masna^ah, whence a caravan-route runs to Eustaq and Nizwa 
in the interior ; but large numbers of permits were taken out for Sohar, 
and these were used merely to protect arms from seizure till they had 
reached the end of the Sultanas territory and could be carried over to 
Persia without danger of interception. Whenever iViasqat harbour was 
left without a British man-of-war a general exodus followed of native 
craft carrying contraband arms. A few seizures were made of arms not 
covered hj permits, perhaps the most important being that of a Kuwait 
Bdm by H. M. S. Sphinx on the 1st of September 1898; 
this vessel was found to contain 56 Martini-Henry carbines and 5,596 
cartridges, and the consignment was confiscated by the Sultan ; but the 
Nakhuda escaped punishment, as he was able to prove Turkish nationality* 

In August 1903 some captures of smugglers by the Persian preventive 
vessel Muzaffari in Persian waters brought the trade to a temporary 
standstill, but the lull was of short duration* 

The question of the exportation of arms from the ^Oman Sultanate to Supposed 
the East Coast of Africa was revived by the Italian Government in con- exportation of 
nection with the introduction of arms into Somaliland ; but the existence 
of a regular trade was no more clearly established than on the former soSland. 
occasion, and it seemed evident that the arms reaching Somaliland were 
nearly all derived from Jibuti* In 1902, however, one Masqat vessel was 
captured in Aden waters in the act of conveying arms and ammunition 
to the Somali Mulla. 

The Sultan of ^Oman at length, in deference to the wishes of the Second 
British and Italian Governments, issued a notification on the 17th of interdict on 
October 1903 prohibiting the export of arms and ammunition from his exportation 
territories to the African coast and islands (including Soqotrah) under 
British protection and situated to the north of Cape Guardafui, as also 1903, 
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to the Italian possessions on the East Coast of Africa, conferring 
power on British and Italian war-vessels to search suspected ^Omani 
vessels on the high seas and in the territorial waters of ^Oman, and 
denouncing the penalty of confiscation against offenders. A correspond- 
ing notification was issued by the British Consul at Masqat to British 
subjects. 


The trade in Trucial ’Oman, 1898-1907. 


As shown by Annexure No. 1 at the end of this Appendix, the 
growth of the arms trade in Trucial ^Omau corresponded at first with 
its progress at Masqat, inasmuch as it attained its maximum in the years 
189(3-1898 ; but thereafter it showed symptoms of decline, due probably 
to the glutting of the local market and to the absence of communications 
with profitable markets in the interior. The chief dep6t on the Trucial 
coast was, in the beginning, at ^Ajman ; but, later, the trade became 
general and was carried on mostly at Dibai. In September 1902, 100 
Martini- Henry rifles were imported at Sharjah, 120 at Dibai and 80 
at Abu Dhabi ; and in the next month 100 were landed at Ras-al- 
Khaimah and 200 at Dibai. 

In 1902 the traffic, of which the Trucial Shaikhs had become some- 
what apprehensive for personal reasoiis, was brought to an end by a joint 
Agreement concluded between the Shaikhs and the British Resident, 
Colonel C. A. Kemball, on the 24jth, 25th and 26th of November 1903 
and by a Notification which the Shaikhs at the same time issued, forbid- 
ding the importation of arms and ammunition into their respective terri- 
tories, as also exportation from the same. The intelligent chief of Dibai 
led the way in the matter. The text of the Trucial Shaikhs’ Agree- 
ment and Notification forms Annexure No. 2 to the present Appendix. 


The trade in Qatar and Bahrain, 1898-1905. 


The peculiar political situation of Qatar, one of the principal 
entrances by which arms and ammunition reach Southern Najd, was 
an insuperable obstacle to the institution of preventive measures in 
that promontory ; but in Bahrain, adjoining it, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment followed close on the seizure of Messrs. Eracis, Times & Co.^s 
arms. 

During his visit to Bahrain, in February 1898, Colonel Meade had 
been able to persuade the Shaikh of the necessity for action ; and, on the 
30th of April following, the Shaikh signed an Agreement with Britain and 
issued a Proclamation and Notification whereby importation and export- 
ation of arms were rendered unlawful in Bahrain and made punishable by 
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confiscation, and British and Persian vessels of war were empowered to 
search Bahrain vessels in British, Persian or Bahrain territorial waters, 
and to confiscate arms and ammunition on board if intended for India, 
Persia or Bahrain. Annexure No. 3 to this Appendix contains the text 
of the Agreement, Proclamation and Notification. 

After this prohibition came into force small seizures of contraband 
arms were made from time to time by the Shaikh’s officials. 


The trade at Kuwait, 1898-1905* 


The arms trade did not begin at Kuwait until after the accession of 
Shaikh Mubarak in 1896 ; it appears to have been prohibited by his 
immediate predecessor from fear of the Turks. At Kuwait its develop- 
ment was probably slower than elsewhere, for it did not attract notice 
until 1899, when it was reported that fairly large quantities of arms 
were passing from Masqat to Kuwait. A duty of was at this time 
levied on each rifle by the customs contractor of Kuwait port, and a 
fether royalty of apiece was taken by the Shaikh himself. 

Shortly after this, though arms continued to be imported in small 
quantities only and not on a large scale, there were indications that Kuwait 
was likely to succeed Bahrain as the principal arms mart of the upper 
Persian Gulf. Measures were at once taken to prevent, if possible, 
such a result; and, on the 24ith of May 1900, Colonel Kemhall, the 
British Political Resident, was successful in persuading the Shaikh to 
execute an Agreement and to issue a Proclamation and Notification by 
which the trade was prohibited in Kuwait territory and powers of search 
and confiscation were conferred on British and Persian vessels of war, 
analogous to those secured from the Shaikh of Bahrain by the Agreement 
of 1898 : the documents in question are reproduced in Annexure No. 4 to 
the present Appendix. Shaikh Mubarak entered into these arrangements 
with unexpected readiness ; but the circumstance that Kuwait boats then 
flew the Turkish flag made it inexpedient for British war-vessels to 
exercise their right of search ; British interference with the importation 
of arms at Kuwait was avoided also for the additional reasons that Ibn 
Sa^ud of Southern Najd drew his supply from this place, and that to cut 
it off would have been to influence materially the course of Central 
Arabian afiairs. It is probable that, with the exception of those received 
through Qatar, nearly the whole of the arms and ammunition imported 
into Najd for use in the wars of 1900-1904 were brought into the 
country through Kuwait, the remainder of the Kuwait imports being 
divided at this period in almost equal proportions between the Turkish 
and the Persian dominions, into both of which they were smuggled. 

In February 1904 the ubiquitous M. Goguyer paid a visit to Kuwait, 
where he remained for some time, practically as the guest of the Shaikh ; 
and shortly afterwards the rate of importation became very rapid, M. 
GoguyePs consignments being introduced, it was said, as the Shaikh^s 
private property. In the first week of August 1904, 1 % cases of arms 
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were landed at Kuwait; about the 18th of the month 29 eases arrived 
and were placed in the Shaikh^s godowns ; and at the end of August 
800 rifles were imported^ chiefly for sale in Persia. At the beginning 
of 1905 it was estimated that importation was proceeding at the rate of 
about 1;000 rifles a month, of which about five-twelfths were received 
by steamer and seven-twelfths by native vessels, and that the Shaikh 
was deriving an annual income of |5 0,000 from the trade which he had 
undertaken to suppress. Shaikh Mubarak, who at the time of the 
Agreement of 1900 had minimised the actual importance of the trade 
in terms that were considered suspicious, now denied its existence 
altogether ; while M . Goguyer, on the other hand, asserted that he held 
written authority from the Shaikh to import arms into Kuwait, with 
which port he now appeared to transact most of his business. In fact, 
except as regards importation by British vessels, the position at Kuwait 
in 1905 was hardly more satisfactory than at Masqat. 


The trade in the Turkish dominions, 189 8-1 907* 


Of the history of the arms and ammunition trade in Turkish 
territory, including Hasa, very little is known; but importation is 
prohibited, there at least in name. At the beginning of 1901 a consign- 
ment of 250 rifles and 12,000 cartridges, said to be of English manu- 
facture, were brought to Basrah, having been seized, it was stated, by 
the Turkish gunboat Zuhaf on board a Persian sailing vessel near 
the coast of Qatar ; these arms were said to have been intended for 
Shaikh Jasim-bin-Thani, who protested vigorously against their seizure. 
In 1904 and 1905 rifles were reaching Turkish ^Iraq both via Kuwait 
and from Persian territory ; and occasional small seizures Were made 
in the Basrah Wilayat. The Turks seem to have done nothing to 
facilitate the obtaining of rifles and ammunition from the Gulf by Ibn 
Rashid of Jabal Shammar, their nominal representative in Central 
Arabia, during the war in Central Arabia. 


The trade on the Persian Coast, 1898-1905. 


In Persia, in the provinces of ^Arabistan and Pars and in the Gulf 
Ports, the importation of arms and ammunition seems to have con- 
tinued virtually unchecked until the institution of the Persian Imperial 
Customs at Bushehr in March 1900 ; and, even then, the firms impli- 
cated were slow to give up the hope of continuing their operations 
by indirect means. In 1900, an Armenian dealer at Blishehr still un- 
dertook to dispose of 5,000 rifles annually for a Belgian firm in 
Europe, provided they were suitable for the Persian market and could be 
delivered at Masqat. Soon after the inauguration of the Imperial 
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Customs, however, the trade was in a great measure suppressed at 
Bushehr and at some of the other principal ports ; the control of it, 
however, at less accessible points and upon the unwatched coast-line was 
attended by difficulties which could not be surmounted. 

In 1900 the traffic was brisk at the northern ports of Ma^shur, Persian 
Dilam and Rig. Even at Bushehr indications of continued smuggling coast north 
still came to light from time to time, in November 1900 the British ofLmgeh. 
firm of A. and T. J. Malcolm & Co. was found to be in possession of 
380 Martini-Henry rifles and 183,000 rounds of ammunition, which 
were confiscated by the Persian authorities; and, at the end of January 
1904, on the information of herd-boys who had seen some Afghans dig- 
ging, 80 Martini-Henry rifles were discovered buried in the sand near 
the quarantine station at Bushehr. Small captures at outlying places 
were frequent, but large quantities of arms were successfully imported ; 
thus it is known that, at the middle of May 1903, a consignment of 400 
Martini-Henry rifies from Masqat was disembarked at Hasineh near 
Lingeh and scattered broadcast over Shibkuh, Lar and even the Shiraz 
district, and that many similar shipments had before this reached Lar 
through the Shibkuh ports. Some trade in arms continued at Lingeh, 
but it was of a restricted and local nature. 


At Bandar ’Abbas the arms trade, already in full swing in 1897, was Persian 
but little disturbed by the seizures of 1897-1898. From 1898 onwards coast south of 
contraband arms and ammunition for the Bandar ’Abbas market ceased bingeh. 
to be carried by steamer, unless to a limited extent as passengers’ lug- 
gage, or even to enter the town of Bandar ’Abbas ; but the merchants 
engaged in the business, among whom w^as one Hindu British subject, 
continued to have their headquarters in the town. After 1898 the arms 
imported from Masqat into this neighbourhood were mostly landed at 
uninhabited places upon the coast, especially in Khur Minah ; and, until 
the effectual extension of the Imperial Customs regime to this region, 
the town of Khamir and the islands of Qishm, Hanjam, Larak and 
Hormuz were regular depots of the trade, As lately as January 1904, 

.a cache of three camel loads of Snider ammunition was discovered in a 
sand hill near the Bandar ’Abbas quarantine station, and was captured 
by Customs guards, after exchanging some shots with a gang of 
Afghans. The establishment of a British Vice-Consulate at Bandar 
’Abbas in February 1900 had for one of its motives the suppression, by 
assisting the Persian Government and holding them to their obligations, 
of the arms trade between that region and the countries to the west of 
India* 

Some good service had been done by the Imperial Persian Customs Activity of 
in checking the importation of arms and ammunition into Fars and the the Persian 
Gulf Ports; but in 1904, a year in which an unaccountable spirit of Customs, 
meddlesomeness possessed the department, their activity in this respect 
was pushed beyond proper bounds. In May 1904 the Director-General 
of Customs at Bushehr claimed the right to confiscate all arms found on 
board ship in Persian waters, whatever their destination ; and an attempt 
was made to seize some arms belonging to Arab passengers from Masqat to 
Kuwait upon a British vessel, but it was frustrated. In September 1904, 
as noted in the histories of ’Aiabistan and Kuwait, some seizures were 
made by the Customs steamer “ Muzaffari’\at the mouth of the Shatt- 
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al-^Arab which were of doubtful legality,* provohed much resentment at 
Kuwait, and led to a British protest. In November 1904 the captain 
of a British vessel^ inexperienced in the work of the Pevsian^ Gulf, was 
prevailed on by the Customs authorities at Bandar Abbas to hand 
over some arms brought by native passengers for Kuwait in their 
personal baggage ; his complacency was rewarded by the imposition of 
a fine of ^5,000 Qrans on his ship, but it was not paid. Finally, in 
January 1905, the Bushehr Customs would have confiscated, on board a 
British ship, the military arms of a party of three liirkish ofiicers and 
twelve Turkish soldiers belonging to the Hasa garrison, who were 
returning to headquarters at Basrah ; but the British Resident was able 
to transfer the Turks with their arms to a mail steamer for Basrah, under 
the protection of a British military guard. The British Minister at 
Tehran was privately willing to concede that arms carried as cargo but not 
entered in a ship^s manifest, as well as arms declared to ^ be personal 
bao'o’ao'e but excessive in number, might be seized in Persian ports on 
suspicion of being intended for Persia ; but he firmly resisted the claim 
to seize arms consigned to non-Persian ports, and he considered that even 
to place such arms under seal while in Persian waters was a vexatious 
and unnecessary precaution. 


The trade in Makran^ 1898-1905* 


The arms and ammunition trade in Persian and British Makraii 
was, notwithstanding the proximity of the Makran coast to the Jdasqat 
market, of somewhat tardy development. The Persian expedition of 
1897-98 against the Karwanis, described in the history of Persian 
Makran, showed that modern rifles were at that time scarce in' the 
country ; but immediately after*, or even during the operations, a more or 
less brisk traflic seems to have sprung up. In February 1898 twenty 
packets of Martini- Henry ammunition were found in the house of a 
headman of Pasni in British Makran^ and, in the same month, three 
Pathans in possession of a Martini- Henry carbine were arrested at 
Ormarah in the same district ; the offenders in the second case proved to 
be Powindas of the Dera Ismail Khan District in the North-West 
Frontier Province of India, who, after making a pilgrimage to Baghdad, 
had purchased twenty rifles at Masqat and, iu attempting to carry them 
upcountry, had been robbed of all but one by Nausherwanis of Kolwa. 
At the end of 1901 the number of rifles in Persian Makran was found 
to have increased to a surprising extent ; some of the chiefs possessed 
Lee-Metf ords ; and, about this time, a consignment of twenty rifles and 
ten boxes of ammunition destined for the chiefs of Gaih and Qasrkand 
was seen in transit between the port of Tank and the interior. The hulk 

^ None of the vessels seized were Persian ; two of th^m even belonged to the 
independent Shaikh of Kuwait personally ; the seizures were made on the high 
seas ; and, in one or more instances, the vessels were pursued int j Turkish territorial 
haters. 
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of the arms entering Maki’aii were landed at the port of Gwadar^ where 
not a single seizure had as yet taken place under the Sultan of ^Oman^s 
prohibitory edict of 1891. Some Afghan refugees settled at Bahu Qalat 
in Persian Makran were now engaged in a regular trade in arms ; and 
another Afghan arms-dealerj besides whom there were believed to be many 
others; had established himself at Dizak in Persian Makran. 

The Persian authorities in the interior were at length awakened ineffectual 
to a sense of the danger from the trajfic to their own administration ; Anglo-Per- 
and; on the 8 th of March 1902; the Farman-Farma; Governor- eian amnge- 
General of KirmaU; entered into an agreement with Major H. L. 

ShowerS; the British Political Agent at Kalat; to prevent; within his 2902 ?^^^^^^’ 
own jurisdiction; the importation of arms and their possession by 
unauthorised persons. Arms continued nevertheless to be introduced; 
with increasing rapidity; at the small ports in Persian Makran^ as yet 
uncontrolled by the Persian Imperial Customs. In 1904 about 1;500 
Martini- Henry rifles from Masqat were believed to have been landed at 
Galag alone ; and; on the 30th of January 1905; some 800 rifles with 
six cases of cartridges, and, on the 10th of February, 700 rifles and five 
cases of cartridges, were brought ashore at the same place. 


Filtration of arms and ammunition from the Persian Gulf 
into Afghanistan, and towards the North-West Frontier of 
India, 1898-1905. 


Although the importation of arms and ammunition into the Gulf 
region was a grave matter, even from a purely local standpoint, it was 
chiefly in its relation to Afghan and frontier problems that the traflac 
concerned the British Government and the Government of India. 

The idea that the Persian Gulf was already, or might shortly become, Early eoiijec- 
a source of military supply to the Indian frontier tribes appears to tures, 1897. 
have been originated by Mr. Lee- Warner in the India Office iu London. 

An investigation of this theory, commenced by Colonel Meade in the 
Persian Gulf in October 1897, was discontinued to avoid alarming the 
owners of the contraband shipments of which the seizure was then 
contemplated; but not before it had been demonstrated that large 
consignments of arms and ammunition were being despatched from 
Masqat through Bandar ^ Abbas to unknown destinations inland. At 
the end of October 1897 Captain P. M. Sykes, British Consul for 
Kirman, left England with special instructions from the India Office 
to ascertain whether the suspected trade in arms between the Gulf and 
the North-West Frontier of India really existed, and, should such 
he the ease, how it was carried on. From Captain Sykes^ inquiries it 
appeared probable that there was a considerable trade in arms from the 
Bandar Abbas district to Afghanistan, and possibly to the Indian 
frontier ; but conclusive evidence concerning the suspected trade was still 
wanting, and an examination in India of the arms surrendered by the 
frontier tribes in 1897 and 1898 yielded negative results. Among the 
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cartridges captured in the Afridi country however, were some manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Kynoeh and the Society Cartoucherie Beige, which 
may have been imported from the Persian Gulf. 

Persian Gulf length, at the end of November 1898, a Martini- Henry rifle 

marked Fracis, Times and Company, 27 Leadenhall Street, London'^, 
was purchased from a Crhilzai trader in Kurram by Captain G. 0. 
Roos-Keppel, Political Officer of the valley, who reported that the 
Ghilzais had that season brought rifles for sale in unusually large numbers, 
and that almost any number of trade rifles corresponding to this and 
to another specimen obtained by him were available in the neighbourhood. 
Four other trade rifles of different patterns were subsequently bought 
by Captain Roos-Keppel in Kurram, which it did not appear could 
have reached the frontier from the Indian side. 

Persian Gulf In 1901, in the course of the Mahsud blockade, overwhelming 
arms in Sou- evidence was received of the arrival in Waziristan of Persian Gulf arms 
T9of " ammunition in large quantities. A cartridge case dropped by a 
’ " ' Mahsud raiding gang between Girni and Sarwekai in the summer of 1901 

bore the letters F. T. C.and a double-headed eagle, the device of Messrs, 
Fracis, Times and Company* ; large quantities of similar cartridges 
were found shortly after in the belts of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs of 
Wana j and the Political Officer of Southern Waziristan reported his 
ability to purchase Messrs. Fracis, Times and Company’s cartridges 
locally at the rate of 5,000 a week. On the dead body of Jan 
Khan, son of the chief Mahsu Malik, killed in action towards the 
end of 1901, was found a revolver with the stamp Made for Fracis, 
Times and Company, London. ” During the winter of 1901-1902, the 
Powindas migrating into India by the Gumal route deposited, among 
others, 31 rifles which appeared to be of Persian Gulf origin in the 
armoury at Tank, Dera Ismail Khan. In short, it was clearly proved that 
arms and ammunition from the Gulf had begun to reach the Indian 
frontier ; and the observations in Southern Waziristan in 1901 showed 
that the importations were becoming extensive. The Indo- Afghan border 
trade was for a time restricted by the strong demand for rifles, and by 
the high prices obtained for them in districts nearer to the Gulf ; hut, 
once the intervening markets had been glutted, the frontier market, 
in which rifles bought at Masqat for Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 sold for more 
than Rs. 300 each, began to secure an increasing share of the Gulf 
imports. This change seems to have come about gradually, and cannot 
be assigned to any particular year. 

"Eo establish- It is uncertain by what routes the rifles and cartridges from the Persian 
ed port for Gulf first found their way northwards and eastwards to the frontier of 
before^l898 seems clear that the trade was not, originally, in any sense a 

• direct one. The disorders that prevailed in Makran during 1897 and in sub- 
sequent years may have blocked, for a time, the most direct avenue from 
Masqat towards the Indian borderland ; and the mishap in 1898 to a Pathan 
arms caravan travelling northwards from Ormarah, of which mention 


*By a peculiar coincidence this cartridge case was obtained and forwarded to Gov- 
ernment by the present writer, who then Political Officer in Southern 
Wa^iiistan. 
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has been made above, had probably a salutary effect in deterring adven- 
turers from experiments in that quarter. In 1898 it was stated by 
headmen of the Wazirs that most of the Gulf rifles in the possession 
of their tribe — for even at that date there were some, though they had 
not as yet been identified by the local officers— were such as, drifting 
northwards from hand to hand, had reached the Helmand valley 
in Afghanistan, and had been brought thence by Powinda traders to 
Waziristan ; they added that attempts had been made to bring arms by 
direct caravan, meaning probably from the Makran coast, but had 
failed. 

Up to the beginning of 1898 the Afghan traders in arms seem to 
have resorted freely to Masqat and to have made their purchases in 
person ; but, during the next few years, their orders were placed for the 
most part with agents at Bandar Abbas. Some of these Afghans habi- 
tually travelled to Bandar ^Abbas by steamer from Karachi, at the time 
of the annual spring migration of the Powindas from British to Afghan 
territory, while others were accustomed to proceed thither in the autumn 
months with large caravans of camels from the neighbourhood of 
Ghazni — a custom of ancient standing, dependent on considerations 
of general trade, but one which at this time lent itself to the develop- 
ment of the arms traffic. The leading spirit among the Afghans who 
went to Bandar 'Abbas by land bringing their transport with them was, 
at first, one Nur-ud-Din Khan, Lohani ; but, by 1903, the chief place 
had been taken by a certain Ghulam Khan, Nasir. The success of the 
Afghans stimulated the Baluchis of the Khanu neighbourhood in 
Rudbar to compete, and in 1903 the latter had secured a considerable 
share of the traffic. The arms ordered from Masqat by the Afghan and 
Baluchi dealers were mostly smuggled in sailing craft to lonely places 
on the coast near Bandar 'Abbas and Minab, where they were picked up 
by the purchasers, and on the journey inland they were carried concealed 
in camel-litters and in the framework of camel-saddles. 

The bulk of the Afghan trade seems at this period to have passed 
across the Narmashir district to the east of Bam ; and, up to 1901, a very 
northerly route into Afghanistan by Sistan and Mashhad appears to have 
been in favour. In the summer of that year, 26 rifles and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition were captured through the efforts of Colonel G. F, 
Chenevix -Trench, then British Consul-General at Mashhad, from a 
single Afghan caravan, Ghulam ELhan, the dealer, being arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment in this case by the Consul-General ; this inci- 
dent, which made a great stir among the Afghan community at 
Mashhad, was probably one cause among others of the trade subsequently 
adopting a more southerly course. 

At the end of 1901, as indicated in an earlier paragraph, there were 
symptoms of the opening out of new channels through Makran, and 
about this time two natives of Swat were seen at Sarhaz in Persian 
Baluchistan, whither they had come in quest of rifles. But it did not 
appear that the westerly route through Narmashir had as yet been 
superseded. 
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General course of the trade in the Persian 6nlf proper, 
1905-1907. 


From 1905 to 1907 the traffic in arms and ammunition contiimed 
and even increased^ but it no longer followed the same lines as in the 
beginning. To its progress in the Sultanate of ^Oman and in Persian 
Makran, the two countries now chiefly in question, we shall return later 
on, recording first only such facts connected with the trade as belong to 
the region of the Persian Gulf Proper. 

In Trucial ^Oman the traffic apparently continued at a standstill, 
notwithstanding a visit paid by M. Gognyer, the French arms-dealer at 
Masqat, to Dibai and Umm-al-Qaiwain in December 1905 and January 
1906. This state of affairs may have been due partly to the observance 
of their engagements by the Trucial Chiefs ; but the absence both of 
further local demand and of facilities for exportation to the interior were 
probably factors of greater value. 

In Qatar, towards the end of 1906, a flourishing trade was known to 
exist at Dohah, where it was estimated that about 2,000 rifles per month 
were received from Masqat, entirely by native sailing boat. Several 
Shaikhs of the influential a 1 Thani family were interested in the traffic, 
and six Arab merchants of substance were engaged in it ; the price of a 
rifle was here higher by Rs. 15 than at Masqat, and a duty of Rs. 6-8-0 
was paid to the Shaikh of Dohah by the professional dealers on account 
of every weapon imported. Most of the arms and ammunition sold in 
Qatar were still destined for the Central Arabian market ^ but about a 
quarter of the whole was now exported to Bahrain for sale to Persians. 

In a memorial which the Shaikh of Bahrain submitted in October 
1905 to the Government of India and to the British Government, be 
complained that he had been compelled to interdict, to his own loss, 
the sale of arras in his territories ,* but in reply he was reminded that he 
had himself shown signs of alarm at the growth of the trade in 1895 
and 1898, and that his prohibition of it in the latter year had been 
voluntary. 

In November 1906 it transpired, partly in consequence of information 
given by M, Heynssens, Director-General of Customs at Bushehr, to 
Major Cox, the British Political Resident, that Bahrain was being 
utilised as a dep6t for the export of arms to Persia, part of the material 
being brought secretly by steamer from Masqat and a larger quantity 
shipped over from Qatar in native sailing vessels ; in this manner the 
Persian purchasers and the Qatari vendors, who did not willingly 
visit each others* ports, were brought into correspondence. A secret 
association including among its members some influential persons in the 
entourage of the Shailch of Bahrain, existed for the exploitation of this 
business ; it was ascertained that the Shaikh’s son Hamad was in their 
pay ; and the Shaikh himself, who may even have been an interested 
party, was at the best an apathetic spectator. By the activity of the 
British Political Agent in searching steamers the direct import from 
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Masqat was virtually stoj>ped ; but the indifference or covert opposition 
of the Shaikh prevented the application of any effectual check to the 
trade between Qatar and the coast villages of Bahrain. 

Early in 1907 an allegation that British steamers were being utilised 
by persons engaged in the arms trade with Bahrain and Kuwait was 
brought by the Secretary of State for India to the notice of the head 
office of the British India Steam Navigation Company, and an imme- 
diate inquiry into the matter was undertaken by the latter. 

A very brisk despatch of arms and ammunition from Masqat to 
Kuwait; partly by steamer and partly by native boat; was carried on 
during the period under consideration; notwithstanding the agreement 
signed by the Shaikh in 1900. In December 1905 the Russian steamer 
Trouvor landed 25 cases of arms at the port ; in the same month 
a consignment; estimated at 3,000 rifles with ammunition, was discharged 
there by 2 Bums from Masqat ; and in February 1906 the arrival by 
sea at Kuwait of 4,500 rifles and 1,500 eases of ammunition was 
reported. 

In these circumstances His Majesty^s Government, after consulting 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, who regarded the free import 
of arms at Kuwait as open to misconstruction by the Turks, authorised 
a remonstrance with the Shaikh on the subject of the trade. The ques- 
tion was accordingly broached to him by Captain S. G, Knox, the Polit- 
ical Agent; in April 1906 ; but the Shaikh took the rebuke in bad part, 
denied the existence of any considerable trade, and showed such unmis- 
takeable signs of displeasure that it was considered inexpedient, in 
view of the political importance of his friendship, to press further for 
a strict observance of the prohibition of 1900. 

There was a slight lull in the trade at Kuwait during the progress 
of this incident ; but, by the month of September 1906, it was once more 
in full vigour. 

On the Persian side of the Persian Gulf something had already been 
effected by the Imperial Persian Customs towards the suppression of 
the trade at the principal ports } hut, in most cases, this merely signified 
a diversion into new and more obscure channels. On more than one 
occasion attempts made by Customs officers to take action, at a distance 
from their own headquarters, against smugglers of arms ended in igno- 
minious failure. 

By August 1905 it was reported the arms trade had been extin- 
guished on the coast between Minab and Lingeh ; bnt the state- 
ment was at least premature, for, in March 1907, a heavy consign- 
ment of contraband goods was landed in Clarence Strait by a sailing 
vessel from Masqat which eluded a Customs launch sent to capture her, 
and on shore the smngglers, who had with them about 80 camels and 
were fully armed, handled the Customs guards of the Gaohin post severely 
on their attempting to interfere, afterwards disappearing in the direc- 
tion of Lar. 

Even in the neighbourhood of Bushehr itself the state of affairs was 
hardly better. In October 1906 a boat from Masqat, chartered by the 
Shaikh of Chah Kutah anU others and supposed to contain 1,200 Martini- 
Henry rifles and 10,000 cartridges, reached Bulkhair and successfully 
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diseliarged her cargo near that place, notwithstandiiig that the Customs 
steamer ^^Muzaffari^^ was in the neighbourhood and. that a Customs 
official with 8 armed guards had been posted in Bulkhair itself. In Sep- 
tember 1907 the trade was particularly brisk at Bushehr, the principal 
smuggler being, apparently, the Persian Commandant of Artillery. 

While the trade was thus but imperfectly checked at the two extrem- 
ities of the ^^ersian coast, arms were believed to be pouring in without let 
or hindrance through the intermediate Shibkuh ports, where the Customs 
had either no representatives at all, or only such as were dependent 
for their safety upon the local Shaikhs to whom they were accredited. 


The trade in the Gulf of 'Oman and British endeavours to suppress 
the same, 1905-1907. 


Import&tion 
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The subject of the arms trade in the Gulf of ^Ornan, as distinguished 
from the Gulf of Persia, cannot he separated, after 1905, from the history 
of the measures by which the British Government sought to check it, 
and we shall accordingly treat of the two together. 

In October 1905 it was found that the importation of arms into 
Makran was taking place chiefly through the coast villages of I'ank and 
Galag ; and it was observed that the number of arms in the interior had 
very greatly increased, especially in the neighbourhood of Dizak. Sardar 
Sir Nauroz Khan, Nausherwani, of Kharan, was said to be an extensive 
purchaser of the newer kinds of rifles, among which were now some of 
German patterns. 

The problem of preventing the despatch of arms from Masqat to the 
Persian coast,' or otherwise of intercepting the consignments en route, 
w^as carefully considered by the British naval authorities in the Persian 
Gulf during the winter of 1905-1906. During the month of Jan- 
uary 1906, H. M. S. Redbreast/^ Commander H. B. T. Somerville, lay 
continually at Masqat, — an arrangement by which the trade was for 
the moment completely stopped, but at the cost of immobilising a ship.- 
At the end of February and beginning of March 1906, under the orders 
of Vice-Admiral E. S. Hoe, Naval Commander-in-Chief, the Makran coast 
was carefully watched by H. M. S. Fox," which kept in close touch 
with Chahbar ; but no captures were effected. 

After some experience of Masqat and the Makran coast Commander 
Somerville reported, as the result of his observations, that the season of 
transporting arms across, the Gulf extended from November to March,* 
that a native vessel could make the passage in about 36 hours in a moder- 
ate Sharnal ; that Friday, after general prayers, was a favourite time of 
departure from Masqat ; that Galag, on account of its proximity to the 
Karwan district, was the chief port of entry on the Makran side, but that 
Tank, and to a lesser extent the mouths of the Rapch and Sadaich rivers 
and the western side of Chahbar Bay, were also frequented by smugglers 
of arms ; and that it was the practice to store the imported arms at places 
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in the Karwan district until a sufficient number had been collected to 
load a caravan. Commander Somerville^s principal suggestions were that 
a ship based on Jashk, or preferably on Chahbar^ should be employed to 
patrol the coast^ and that the movements of Afghans trying to procure 
camel transport near the coast should be carefully watched by the employes 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

A little later^ Vice-Admiral Poe himself visited the Gulf and reported 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty on the subject of the traffic 
inarms. He thought that there was little hope of the trade being sup- 
pressed by the British war vessels on the station, which were too large and 
drew too much water for the purpose, especially as their whereabouts mi^t 
always be well known and their movements were carefully watched by the 
Arabs. He anticipated good results, however, from the possession by 
the Persian Imperial Customs of some steam launches, which had recently 
been built for them at Bombay. 

The next event of importance in connection with the^ trade was the 
deputation of Captain P. McConaghey, Assistant Political A^nt in 
British Makran and Commandant of the Makran Levy Corps, to Persian 
Makran, to confer with the local officials and with a representative whom 
the Persian Government proposed to send from. Tehran. Obtain 
McConaghey marched along the coast from Pasni vid Gwadar to Chah- 
bar, where he met with Mirza Mahmud Khan, the local Mudir of 
Customs, who had in the meantime been substituted for the delegate from 
Tehran. The party left Chahbar on the 18th of April, and, after visiting 
Parag, Kair, Bir, Bandani, 'I'ank and Galag by the way, arrived at a 
camp, near Balak on the Rapch river. As the Governor of Bampur, 
the Sa’ad-ud-Dauleh, who was then at Gaih, could not be 
come down to the coast, Captain McConaghey and Mirza Mahmud 
Khan started on the 1st of May for Gaih, which they reached, 
Bint, on the 7th. With much difficulty, after 10 days’ persuasion, 
the Governor consented to return with the delegates to the Karwan 
district on the Rapch river, which was clearly shown to be the prin- 
cipal seat of the trade. Here, on the 27th of May, the Sa ad-ud-Daule 
held a public Darhar at which he informed the Chief of Gaih and 
the notables and headmen present that the importation of arms into 
Persia by sea was strictly prohibited between Chabbar and Sadaich, 
and that they would be held responsible for preventing it. 

A regular agreement also, dated 26th May 1906, was executed 
in acknowledgment of this obligation by IS headmen of the district 
affected, was endorsed by Said Khan, Chief of Gaih, and was 
attested by the Sa^ad-ud-Dauleh, by Captain McConaghey and by 
Mirza Mabmud Khan. A little later it was formally accepted at 
Chahbar by the Ittila’-ud-Dauleh, Karguzar of Muhammareh. whom 
the Persian Government had deputed as a second representative on 
their part to deal with the question of the arms traffic in Southern 
Persia. The text of this Agreement forms Annexure No. 5 to the 
present Appendix. 

The investigations of Captain McConaghey threw much fresh light 
upon the new conditions of the trade. He found that almost every 
inhabitant of the Karwan district was armed with some sort of breech- 
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loading rifle; but up country the number of arms of precision seemed 
to be less than 30^000, th^ figure at which they had been estimated 
by the Persian Governor of Bampur. The weapon most prized was 
the Martini-Henry rifle or carbine of English manufacture ; but the *303 
carbine had begun to find favour with the well-to-do classes. The arms 
carried by the poor were generally obsolete military rifles of Russiar, 
French and G-erman models, and these were sometimes obtainable at a 
price so low as Es. lii. With regard to the history and development 
of the trade in Persian Makran, it was ascertained that importation 
by sea had actually begun some eight years previously, but during the 
first four or five years it had been conducted on a small scale only, to meet 
a purely local demand. The persons engaged in it had been, and still 
were, , Baluchis and natives of Masqat and of Qishm, who kept small 
shops at the harbours on the coast, or at central places in the interior 
such as Gaih, Qasrhand, and evenDizak and Bampur. The beginnings 
of an Afghan trade had first been noticed in 1908'‘1904 ; but in that 
year only a few Afghans visited the coast, and the caravans were small. 
In 1904-1905 the Afghan business became more organised, and two 
large arms caravans for the far interior left Galag, while one marched 
from Sadaieh ; the number of arms carried north by these was esti- 
mated at 3,000 rifles. In 1905-1906 operations had commenced in 
November and a brisk season was expected, but the advent of the 
Anglo-Persian commission somewhat marred its success. In Decem- 
ber 1905 about 900 rifles were landed at Tank and about 400 at 
Darak, all of which were brought to Karkindar in the Karwan 
district ; and, at the end of March or beginning of April, two 
separate consignments of 500 and 700 rifles respectively were safely 
brought ashore at the mouth of the Eapch river. These consigm 
ments were accompanied by unusually large quantities of ammunition. 
During this winter only one caravan for the north left Karwan ; it 
was supposed to have conveyed away some 1,500 or 2,000 of the rifles 
accumulated in the district and a corresponding amount of ammunition, 
This caravan, which started early in April, was said to have consisted of 
about 100 Afghans with 150 camels and to have proceeded via Raigan; 

With reference to repressive measures, Captain McConaghey reported 
that the agreement of 1902 between the Govern or- General of Kir man 
and the Political Agent, Kal at, had been disregarded by the Persian 
authorities, who, for want of material force, were in fact powerless to 
enforce it : their hold upon the country was already precarious, and they 
did not care to expose it to any additional strain. The local chiefs, 
among whom the principal were Said Khan of Gaih and Islam Khan 
of Bint, were pecuniarily interested in the traffic, inasmuch as they 
received from one to three dollars on each rifle in transit. In some cases 
these chiefs were in rebellion against the Persian Government,, in others 
on had terms with their own subjects ; and .anarchy consequently 
prevailed throughout the country. In sucb circumstances the excuse 
given by local headmen for their failure to prevent the traffic, that 
they had not received any orders on the subject, either* from the Persian 
oflieials or from their own chiefs, wa^ one which, it was difficult to dis- 
pute, and one object of the Karwan agreement was ■ to remove it for the 
future. The e;sistenee at Karkindar in Karwan of a small Afghan 
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colony presided over by a certain Mulla Khair Miibammad, better known 
as the Khalifah Sahib was noted as a circumstance calculated to 
assist the Afghan arms trade. 


Various practical recommendations as to the best means of securing 
the observance of the Karwan agreement were made by Captain 
McConaghey. 


Not long after Captain McConaghey^s tour in Persian Makran 
reports began to be received from. Afghanistan of the arrival of large 
consignments of Masqat Martinis in that country. In September and 
October weapons of this class were found to be plentiful in Qandabar^ 
and proof was obtained of the favomahle attitude of the Governor 
of that district towards the trade. In November a balance of about 800 
of these arms had reached Kabul, and it was reported that 1,000 had 
been disposed of en route by the importers, who were Nasirs, in the 
Qandahar and Ghazni districts. The cartridges introduced into Afgha- 
nistan at the same time were estimated at 90,000. Another party of 
Nasirs were said to have brought 1,600 Masqat Martinis and 70,000 
cartridges into the districts of Qandahar and Ghazni alone ; and it was 
stated that His Majesty the Amir had remitted the customs duty on these 
importations. In this year considerable quantities of European-made 
rifles, said to have been brought from Masqat, were reported to have 
appeared in the Afghan districts of Ningrahar and Birmal adjoining the 
Indian frontier. 


The appointment of a British Vice-Consul to Bam in the spring of 
1906 was made partially with a view to ascertain whether anything 
could be done from that side, with the help of the Persian authorities 
to arrest the flow of arms northwards from the coast of Persian Makran 
to Afghanistan. In the following winter (November 1906 to January 
1907) Lieutenant G. D. Ogilvie, the first Vice-Consul, made an 
extensive tour, in the course of which he travelled 64.4i miles in 52 days, 
visiting Bampur, Eahraj, Magas and Sarbaz, and was hospitably 
received by the Akram-us-Saltanehj the Governor of Persian Baluchis- 
tan, The result of this journey was to show that the route usually 
followed by smugglers lay to the east of Bampur, and that the vastness 
of the distances and the inhospitable nature of the country made it 
impossible to take action against them with any chance of success. An 
additional, and in itself sufficient, reason for not expecting any result 
from energy expended in this quarter was the weakness of the local 
administration, for the Persian officials were unable to obtain information 
of the approach of caravans and, with a force of only 400 inefficient 
troops at their disposal, they naturally shrunk from conflicts with the 
smugglers, who moved in large and heavily armed gangs. The sympathy 
of the local chiefs and of the populace, who were found to be well 
provided with every kind of modern firearm, lay with the smugglers ; 
and thesy would do nothing to facilitate the arrest of the latter. In 
Lieutenant Ogilvie^s opinion, restraint, in order to be effective, must be 
applied at the coast and not in the interior. 
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Importations In the autumn of 1906, the following consignments of arms were 

into Peisian reported to have reached the Persian Makran coast : — 

MakiSn, ^ 

autumn ot 

1906. Bate of lauding. 

Place of landiug. 

X umber of rifles. 

18th October. 

Giirdlm. 

400 

26th do. 

Parag. 

100 

1st November. 

G§>lag. 

60 

5tb do. 

Sadaich. 

300 

5tb do. 

Kuuarak. 

160 

lOtb do. 

Kinj. 

25 


The second of these consignments was seized^ under pressure^ by the 
Khan of Gaih ; and the boat which brought the last was confiscated by 
the Customs Mudir of Chahbar. 


Increased hut During the winter of 1906-1907, under instructions issued in Decem- 
unsm-csssful ber 1906 by "V ice- Admiral Sir E. S. Poe, the efforts by sea to stop the 
efforts of the importation of arms and ammunition into Persian Makran were resumed 
Royal Navy redoubled. At least one gunboat was continuously engaged during 
traffic!T©06- months in patrolling the coast between Chah- 

1907.' 3«nd Jashk ; ingenious expedients were adopted to defeat the watchful- 

ness of the smugglers, who had, it was believed, a system of signals j and 
wireless telegraphy was utilized as a means of communication between 
ships s but the task proved impossible, and the only result was a 
heavy and unremunerative expenditure of coal. Successful elusions were 
of frequent occurrence, and it appeared that the destination of vessels 
carrying arms was now generally altered after leaving Masqat,— a precau- 
tion which frustrated every attempt to obtain useful intelligence through 
informers. On the 5th of January 1907 a vessel left Masqat for the 
Makran coast carrying 300 rifles, and on the 13th was followed by another 
with 400 ; but, though these departures were telegraphed to Jashk and 
H.M.S. Lapwing and Eedbreast ' ^ kept a sharp lookout along 
the Persian coast, both apparently succeeded in reaching their destination. 
Again, between the 3rd and the 5th of March, three Badans carrying arms 
purchased by Afghans at Masqat, left that port, and H.M.S, 
Proserpine on receipt of the news made vigorous search for them 
along the opposite coast and examined a number of sailing vessels, but 
without result ; later, it became known that on the 7th of the month 
about 1,0 uO rifles had been landed at Jagin by a large vessel belonging to 
Dibai, to which, as subsequent inquiiy showed, they had been transfened 
from the Badans offi Masna^ah. At this time there were about 100 
Afghans present in Masqat, more than half of whom appeared to be living 
there at the expense of M. Goguyer, the French arms merchant. On 
the 12-th of March another vessel with arms left Masqat and on the 
iSth succeeded in discharging her cargo at Gabrig, where H. M. S. 
*'Eedbreast^^ had examined four native boats only 48 hours before, 
and where H.M.S. Proserpine arrived a few hours afterwards 
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to find the vessel empty and a watchfire still burning. On the 
morning of the 20th of March a further consignment was landed near 
Lash in the Jashk district. In each of the cases last mentioned the 
movement of a number of Afghans towards the coast had attracted atten- 
tion towards the point where the arrival of the arms was expected by the 
consignees^ but in both instances the necessary intelligence was received 
and communicated too late. In M ay the Nakhuda of a vessel believed 
to be carrying arms was reported to have thrown the cargo overboard on 
sighting H.M.S. Sphinx'^ near Jashk ; the true nature of the incident 
however; remained somewhat doubtful. By the end of the season the 
officers of the Eoyal Navy, among whom Commanders Hose and James 
had taken the largest share in the operations, were satisfied of the prac- 
tical impossibility of cheeking the arms trade by sea ; but, at their sugges- 
tion, Mr. K. New, Assistant Superintendent at Jashk of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Department, was officially thanked for the trouble he had 
taken in organising a system of intelligence along the coast by means of 
telephones and special watchmen. 

Meanwhile preparations for striking a blow, if possible, at the Afghan 
arms trade had been made by Major P. C. Webb- Ware, Political Agent, 
Chagai ; and, on receiving news of the departure early in April 3907 of a 
large consignment from Jagin, he caused the routes which lead from 
Persia across the extreme north-western salient of British Baluchistan 
into Afghan territory to be watched with special care. 

On the 27th of April a caravan of 200 camels, accompanied by 80 
armed Afghans and headed by one Muhammad J an^ Kharoti, arrived 
from the south at Kacha Thana, where they halted for a few hours, intend- 
ing to proceed via the Kacha gorge to Gudar-i-Shah on the Shelag river, 
and so to Band-i-Kamal Khan on the Helmand. Major Webb-Ware, on 
being informed of the circumstances by telegraph, sent orders to the few 
levies at Saindak and Kobat to delay the passage of the caravan through 
the Kacha gorge, by firing at the camels, while troops were despatched to 
their assistance. The Saindak levies reached the gorge about 10 p. m. the 
same evening, and an hour later the caravan made its appearance ; but the 
number of the smugglers enabled them to force the passage, — ^not however 
without loss, as was proved by bloodstains and the abandonment of a case 
of 2,900 rounds of Kynoch ammunition. Meanwhile a party of 50 regu- 
lar native infantry had marched from the Eobat post ; but although they 
covered a distance of 62 miles in 22 hours, in a temperature by day of 
98*" F. in the shade, they arrived too late ; and on reaching the Afghan 
border, which the caravan had by this time crossed, they were obliged to 
retrace their steps. It was subsequently ascertained that the caravan 
carried about 1,500 rifles and 200,000 cartridges ; that the members of it 
on entering Afghanistan refused to pay import duty on their goods, 
though demanded by the Afghan officials ; and that the destination of the 
whole consignment was Ghazni. With the caravan were seen two Hindus 
who spoke Panjabi, and were not, apparently, Baniyas from Afghanistan. 

Dispositions were at once made by the Political Agent, Chagai, for 
the reception of a second caravan which was following in the wake of the 
first ; and, by the timely co-operation of 30 rifles of the Eobat escort 
with the Saindak and Eobat levies, it was effectually broken up in the 
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2nd May Kacha gorge on the ^nd of May, being driven by the levies from behind 

1907, on to the regular infantry who lay in ambnsh at the exit of the gorge. 

This caravan consisted of about 100 camels, and it was accompanied by 
40 or 50 armed Afghans, who scattered to the surrounding hills and main- 
tained a stout fight from behind cover until the afternoon. In all 795 
rifles and nearly 67,000 rounds of ammunition were abandoned by the 
smugglers, and over 70 of their camels were either killed or captured. A 
Baluchi guide who conducted the caravan was killed in the engagement, 
and a number of other casualties were believed to have been inflicted. 
The pecuniary loss to the owners, including two camel-loads of cartridges 
which were exploded by bullets striking them, was estimated at not lep 
than Rs. 1,00,000 by local value, representing a very much larger sum in 
the Ghazni market. Examination of the captured arms showed that the 
majority were Snider rifles of private manufacture or Martinis which 
had been publicly sold by various Australian Governments, while the 
remainder were mostly Martinis of private manufacture or rifles of 
European Continental patterns, the^ last being probably condemned 
military arms. Some papers taken indicated that the Afghan Governor 
of Herat was cognisant of the trade in arms, and that he befriended those 
engaged in it. Four months later the affair became a subject of corre- 
spondence between His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan and ^ the 
Viceroy of India, the former complaining that certain of his Nasir subjects 
of the Clandahar district, lawfully engaged in the arms trade, had been 
waylaid and plundered by the servants of the British Government. In a 
letter dated ilth September the Amir stated that two of the traders had 
been killed and three wounded, while five were still missing ; of all of 
these the actual names were given. 
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^ This success of the British authorities encouraged the Persian Govern- 
ment to apply, at the end of May, through the British Minister at Tehran 
for the assistance of British troops, if required, on the Persian side of the 
frontier in order to capture a third Afghan arms caravan, which was 
believed to be moving northwards in the neighbourhood of the boundary. 
Chiefly on account of the disturbed state of general politics and of popular 
feeling in Persia, the request was declined ; it had, indeed, almost imme- 
diately been withdrawn by the Persian Government themselves, in so far 
as it related to British co-operation in Persian territory ; and subsequent 
enquiries made it somewhat doubtful whether the supposed caravan ever 
really existed. 

Meanwhile the routes used by Afghan gun-runners in the neighbour- 
hoodofthe Perso- Afghan frontier had been studied by Major R.L. 
Kennion, His Britannic Majesty^s Consul for Sistan and Qain, In 
September 1907 Major Kennion reported that north of Bazman there 
were two groups of routes, viz,, those leading to Herat and those leading 
to Qandahar ; and that travellers to Herat generally entered Afghanistan 
near Lash- Ju wain, while those whose destination was Qandahar made 
for Band-i-Kamal Khan on the bank of the Helmand, or for some place 
in that vicinity. Prom Major Kennlon^s report it was clear that arms 
caravans proceeding to Afghanistan from the south were not obliged, in 
any circumstances, to enter British territory at all ; also that in Persia 
there was no prospect of effective action being taken by the authorities 
against smugglers of arms. According to Major Kennion's - information 
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five arms caravans for Afghanistan had started during 1907 from the 
Makran coast, of which only the two attacked at Kacha had passed 
through British territory : the first one and the last two of the series had 
travelled on Persian soil the whole way from the sea to the Afghan border. 

By the failure of the means tried for the repression of smuggling — 
except the measures taken in British territory, through which there was 
no necessity that importers should pass— the reader will have been 
prepared to learn that the Afghan trade up to the end of 1907 continued 
in a flourishing condition. The arrival of the following consignments 
from Masqat on the coast of Persian Makran were reported during the 
months which followed the seizure at Kacha 


Date of landing. 

Place of landing. 

Number of rifles 

Ist May 

Near Humdan. 

76 

2nd do. 

Eapch. 

100 

12th do. 

Darak. 

30 

23i’d do. 

20 miles west of Galag. 

150 

25th do. 

Kunarak, 

100 

Do. do. 

Tank. 

200 

26th do. 

Darak. 

100 

29fch do. 

Do. 

100 

Both do. 

Tank. 

10 

Do. do. 

Galag. 

200 

23rd June 

Kunarak. 

30 

9 th July 

Sadaich . 

50 

2l8t do. 

Gurdim. 

50 

28th do. 

Kunarak . 

50 

18th August 

Gurdim. 

100 

22ad do. 

Kunarak. 

1,000 


The importers of these rifles were in most cases subjects of the 
Baluchi Khans of Persian Makran, and the real consignees were stated, 
in some instances, to be the Khans themselves. In the month of October 
1907 it was reported by the Political Agent at Masqat that rifles were 
being carried over by Baluchis to the Makran coast at the rate of 200 a 
week, a statement which, by the information reaching the telegraph 
ofiicers on the Persian side, was fully confirmed. 

Meanwhile it had been shown that Sir Nauroz Khan, Nausherwani, 
of Kharan in British Baluchistan, while preventing the passage of arms 
caravans through his territory, was accustomed to purchase a number of 
Masqat rifles from Jalk and Dizak and to take others by way of fine 
from^ caravans crossing his border. As there was reason to fear that he 
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Recommen- 
dations of 
the Govern- 
ment of 
India and 
orders of His 
Majesty’s 
Government, 
1907. 


Statement of 
the situation 
in 1907. 


might in the future be tempted to import rifles on his own account from 
Masqat; he was induced on the 8th of July to execute an agreement 
that he would not do so without reference to the British authorities in 
Baluchistan. This was, however; a matter of internal administration 
and did not at all affect the arms trade in its wider aspects. 


Present policy of the British Government and position of the 

trade; 1907. 


In February 1907; the inadequacy of local preventives and palliatives 
having become very apparent, the Government of India, in an exhaustive 
despatch to the Secretary of State which was supported by full evidence of 
the dangerous growth of the trade, reverted to their proposals of 1902-1903 
and again recommended the closure by international agreement of the 
Masqat market aer the only complete and satisfactory solution of the arms 
trade question. Various methods were also suggested by which, after 
agreement with Turkey, a check might be applied to the influx of arms 
and ammunition into Kuwait and the Turkish possessions on the Persian 
Gulf ; hut these were expressly declared to be of secondary importance. 
The reply of His Majesty^s Government, received in the following 
April, indicated that the time was not propitious for the negotiations 
proposed by the Government of India, but that suitable instructions 
would be given to the British Plenipotentiaries at an international Arms 
Conference which was to be held at Brussels early in 1908. 

The present situation is therefore as follows. Since 1902 the arms 
trade has been nominally prohibited at every port, except Masqat, in 
the Gulfs of Persia and ^Oman ; but smuggling and connivance at 
breaches of the law are so universally prevalent that arms and ammuni- 
tion continue to be distributed from Masqat over the length and breadth 
of the Gulf region, and a brisk and regular trade in arms has sprung up 
between Masqat and Afghanistan. The importations at Masqat, though 
the small local demand of the ^Oman Sultanate must long since have 
been satisfied, are still on the same scale as before the general prohibition 
of the trade in 1902; but they now represent the whole, or nearly the 
whole, instead of a part only of the trade. It has been proved, at the 
cost of an immense expenditure of energy by Hritish establishments, that 
the illegal dissemination of arms from the free port of Masqat cannot 
be prevented, or even appreciably hindered, by naval means ; also that 
measures, however efficacious, taken in British Baluchistan do not and 
oannot influence the course of the Afghan traffic ; while ojficers who 
have studied the question on the sjDot in Persia agree that the Govern- 
ment of that country are incapable, however much they may desire to do 
so, of putting down the trade across Persia between Masqat and 
Afghanistan. 

In the Middle East, where, besides intensifying anarchy and bloodshed 
in Central Arabia and in some of the smaller states, it has weakened 
the authority of the Persian and Turkish Governments and threatens 
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IE the ead to produce widespread and incurable disorder^ the arms trade 
is at least as great a public evil as the slave trade ; and^ for this reason^ 
it is much to be regretted that joint action by the civilised powers of 
Europe for its suppression; beyond the zone within which it is already 
prohibited by the Brussels Act; should have been so long delayed. In the 
interests of British India; also, it is very desirable that an end should be 
put to the supply of arms and ammunition via the Persian Gulf to the 
tribes of the Afghan frontier. 


ANNEXURE No. l.—STATISTICS OP THE ARMS TRADE 
IN THE GULF, 1883-1906. 


Below is a statement of the value in rupees of the rifles and ammuni- 
tion opealy imported into the Gulf region during recent years. The 
figures for the earlier years in this table include a proportion of arms 
other than rifles \ and it must be remembered that a quantity of the 
arms imported at Masqat figure a second time among the imports of 
other places, in the same or a following year Masqat dollars have been 
converted; for the purpose of this calculation, at the rate of $3 to 4 Indian 
rupees; except in a few cases where the exact value in rupees was known. 


Year. 

Masqat. 

Trucial 

*Oma.D. 

Bahrain. 

Bushehr. 

Lingeh, 

Bandar 

*AbbIs. 


Es. 

Eb. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Eb. 

Es. 

1883*84 

Not ascer- 
tained. 

16,210 

13,300 

30,700 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1884-85 

Do. 

18,220 

13,550 

55,800 

400 

Do. 

1885-85 

Do. 

11,900 

16,380 

21,900 

2,600 

Do. 

1886-87 

Do. 

11,600 

14,160 

1,68,260 

Nil. 

Do. 

1887-88 

Do. 

16,100 

13,500 

34,940 

Do. 

Do. 

1888-89 

Do. 

13,900 

24,920 

20,050 

16,750 

Do. 

1889-90 

Do. 

43,150 

24,800 

69,470 

20,000 

Do. 

1890-91 

Do. 

56,000 

26,300 

43,320 

25,000 

Do. 

1891-92 

Do. 

15,000 

Nil. 

39,640 

Nil. 

Do. 

1892-93 

Do. 

10,000 

Do. 

3,120 

Do. 

Do. 

1898-94 

Do. 

35,000 

10,270 

- 14,330 

Do. 

Do. 

1894-95 

Do. 

25,000 

14,850 

6,78,200 

Do. 

Do. 

1895-96 

2,13,333 

60,000 

95,400 

10,13,420 

13,700 

54;220 
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Year. 

Masqat. 

Traoial 

‘Oman, 

Bahrain. 

Bushehr. 

Lingeh. 

Bandar 

•Abbas. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

-Rs. 

1896-97 

11,33,333 

1,20,000 

1,42,880 

19,90,326 

2,000 

54,810 

1897-98 

13,33,333 

1,19,500 

4,67,790 

20,56,890 

72,000 

72,000 

1898-99 

3,4fl,666 

70,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6,000 

Nil. 

1899-00 

5,93,633 

46,920 

Do. 

Do. 

Nil. 

Do. 

1900-01 

13,30,306 

40,000 

Do. 

Do. 

2,520 

Do. 

1901-02 

8,05,306 

10,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Nil. 

Do. 

1902-03 

5,78,653 

Nil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

6 “ guns.” 

1903-04 

11,49,186 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3 ‘^guns” 
and 1,500 







cartridges. 

1904-05 

16,14,465 

Do. 

Do. 

1,755 

Do. 

383 

1905-06 

10,74,380 

( 

Do. 

Do. 

14,745 

Do. 

75 


ANNEXURE No. 1 . — ARMS AGREEMENT BY THE SHAIKHS 
OF TRUCIAL ^OMAN, NOVEMBER 1902.. 


We tBe undersigned Trucial Chiefs, agree to absolutely prohibit the 
importation of arms for sale into our respective territories, or the exporta- 
tion therefrom, and, to enforce this, we have issued a notification to all 
concerned. 

MAKTOOM-BIN-HASH AR (Debai). 

SAGAR-BIN-KHALED (Shargah). 

RASHID-BIN-AHMAD (Um-el-Kowain). 

ABDUL AZIZ-BIN-HOMAID (Ajman). 

ZAEED-BIN-KHALIFAH (Abu Dhabi). 

Signed and sealed, in my presence, by the abovementioned Trucial 
Chiefs on board the R. I. M. S. “Lawrence” on the 24th, 25th and 
26t]i November 1902. 

C. A. KBMBALL, Lieut*-Col., 

Offg* Political Resident, 

Persian Q'olf* 
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Simultaneoiis Notification by the Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman. 


Be it kno-wn to all that^ -whereas it has become kno-wn to us that the 
traffic in arms in British India is prohibited, and as -we are of opinion 
that the traffic, if continued, is likely to be prejudicial to the interests 
of our territories, we have, therefore, decided to do all that lies in our 
power to put a stop to this illegal traffic, and we hereby declare that, 
from the date of this notification, the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition into our respective territories and the exportation of the same are 
absolutely prohibited. 

All arms and ammunition so imported or exported, in future, will be 
seized and confiscated. 


ANNEXURE No. 3— ARMS AGREEMENT BY THE SHAIKH 
OF BAHRAIN, 30th APRIL 1898. 


I agree to absolutely prohibit the importation of arms into Bahrain 
territory or exportation therefrom, and, to enforce this, I have issued a 
notification and proclamation to all concerned. 


Simultaneous Proclamation by the Shaikh of Bahrain. 


Be it known to all who see this that British and Persian vessels-of 
war have permission to search vessels, carrying their and our flags in 
Bahrain territorial waters, and to confiscate all arms and ammunition 
(weapons of war) in them, if those arms and ammunition are intended 
for Indian or Persian ports or the islands of Bahrain. Bahrain vessels, 
found in Indian and Persian waters by British and Persian vessels-of- 
war, suspected to contain arms and ammunition for Indian and Persian 
ports and the islands of Bahrain, are liable to be searched by the said 
vessels, and all such arms and ammunition found in them will be con- 
fiscated, as property of the State. 


Simultaneous Notification by the Shaikh of Bahrain. 


Be it known to all who see this that, whereas we have already for- 
bidden the sale of arms and ammunition to our subjects in the islands of 
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Bahrain, by onr notification, dated 18th Safar 1818, January 1896, and 
whereas there is reason to think that, notwithstanding our prohibition, 
many arms and much ammunition are imported into Bahrain for the 
purpose of being exported therefrom to British Indian and Persian 
ports, where such importation is prohibited, and whereas we have 
resolved to do all that lies in our power to assist the British and Persian 
Governments in putting a stop to this illegal traffic, we hereby declare 
that, from the date of this notification, the importation of arms and 
ammunition into the islands of Bahrain, and the exportation of the same 
therefrom, is absolutely prohibited. 

All arms and ammunition, in future, imported into the islands of 
Bahrain, or exported therefrom, will be seized and confiscated, as property 
of the State. 


ANNEXURE NO. 4.— ARMS AGREEMENT BY THE SHAIKH 
OE KUWAIT, Utb. MAY 1900. 


I asrree to absolutely prohibit the importation of arms into Kuwait or 
exportation therefrom, and, to enforce this, I have issued a notification and 
proclamation to all concerned. 


Dated 


this day of Moharrnm 1318. 
24th day of May 1900. 


Seal of 

MUBAREK-BIN-S A BAH. 


Simultaneous Proclamation by the Shaikh of Kuwait. 


Be it known to all who see this that British and Persian vessels-of- 
war have permission to search vessels carrying their and our flags in 
Kuwait territorial waters, and to confiscate all arms and ammunition in 
them, if these arms and ammunition are intended for Indian or Persian 
or Kuwait ports. Kuwait vessels found in Indian and Persian waters by 
British and Persian vessels-of-war, suspected to contain arms and 
ammunition for Indian, Persian and Kuwait ports, are liable to be searched 
by the said vessels, and all such arms and ammunition found in them 
will be confiscated. 


Dated this 


24th day of Moharrnm 1318. 
24th day of May 1900. 


Seal of 

MUMREK-BIN-SABAH. 
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Simultaneous Notification by the Shaikh of Kuwait. 


Be it known to all who see this that^ whereas it has become known 
to us that the traffic in arms in British India and Persia is prohibited^ 
we have^ therefore^ decided to do all that lies in our power to assist the 
British and Persian Governments in putting a stop to this illegal traffic^ 
and we hereby declare that^ from the date of this notiHcation^ the importa- 
tion of arms and ammunition into Kuwait and the territory under my 
control^ and the exportation of the same, are absolutely prohibited. All 
arms and ammunition imported into any parts of Kuwait territory or 
exported therefrom, in future, will be seized and confiscated. 


Dated 


,r . 24th day of Moharrmn 1318 . 
24th day of May 1900. 


Seal of 


MUB AREK-BIN-S ABAH , 


ANNEXURE 1^0. 5.— KARWAN ARMS AGREEMENT, 26 th 

MAY 1906. 


(Names of the headmen and grey beards of the southern ports from 
Charbar to Sadich and the ports belonging to Sadich. Agreement 
regarding harbours from Gwecter to Charbar is separate.) 

Headmen of 


G-aleg, Ballak, Eafch and Darak 


Karwan 

Bir and Tank Bandar 
Sorag and Sadich Bandar 
Sirgan nnd Parag 


Mir Ahdoo. 

Mir Shahsowar. 

Mir Isa. 

Mir Ahyan. 

Mir Dost. 

Mir Gul Muhammad. 
Mir Sahib Khan. 

Mir Shero. ^ 

Mir Allohi. 

Mir Eahim Khan. 

Hot; Sher Muhammad. 
Hot Lallah. 


Khir and Gurdan Bandar • • Hot Ba?an. 

Dated 2nd Rabi-ul-Akhir, S24 ( 26th May 1906 ). 

We, the abovenamed persons, were present this day at Karwan before 
Sa^ad-ud-Dowlah, Governor of Persian Baluchistan, Captain 
McCpnaghey, Assistant Political Agent, Makran, and Mirza Mahmood 
Khan, Mudir of Customs, Charbar, and have received very strict orders 
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and instructions regarding the importation o£ arms along the sea coast 
from the harbour of Charbar to the harbour of Sadich and the ports 
belonging to Sadich. If hereafter any Persian subject, British Indian 
subject, Afghan or Masqat subject, etc., attempt to land breech-loading 
rifles, ammunition or firearms, we the undersigned hold ourselves respon- 
sible to stoir the same. 1 n case of default, we will be held respon- 
sible, and be liable to punishment by the Persian authorities and subject 
to the payment of Es. 100 for each rifle and Es. 50 for every 100 car- 
tridges landed in our respective districts. 

Tliumh impressions of — 

MIR DOST. 

MIR GUL MUHAMMAD. 

MIR ISA. 

MIR ABDOO. 

MIR ABYAN. 

MIR ALLOHI. 

MIR RAHIM KHAN. 

MIR SlIAHSOWAR. 

MIR SAHIB KHAN. 

MIR SHERO. 

HOT SHER MUHAMMAD. 

HOT LALLAH. 

HOT BAYAN. 

Endorsement hy Sirdar Said Khan. 

I, Sirdar Said Khan, agree that, as long as I hold the Nizamat of the 
Persian M akran from the Governor of Baluchistan, I will see that the 
above agreement is not disregarded. Iii the event of this agreement not 
being carried out, and my neglect being proved and established, I will 
hold myself responsible and answerable for same. 

(Seal of) SIRDAR SAID KHAN. 

This agreement has been made in my presence. 

(Sealed) SADUD DOWLAH. 


(Sd.) P. McCONAGHEY, Captain, 
Assistant Political Agent, MaJcrdn. 
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Bated Snd Rabi-ul-Sani 13^4. 

I was present in Karwan and this agreement was made. 

Signature and seal of MIRZA MAHMOOD KHAN, 

MvaUt of CmtomSf Chmhar^ 

This agreement^ which has been made in the presence of Sadud 
Dowlah, Governor of Baluchistan; Captain McConaghey, British 
Representative ; Mirza Mahmood Khan, Mudir of Customs, Baluchi- 
stan, and myself, is correct, and is accepted and signed. 

(Sealed) ITILA-UD-DO WLAH, 

Representative of the Persian Foreign 
Office for Bal'iichhtan and Seistan, 

(Sd.) P. McCONAGHEY, Captain, 
Assistant Political Agent, MaJcran* 


173 
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APPJSNDJX O* 

THE IMPERIAL PERSIAN CUSTOMS. 


Control ofjie Biislielir customs by tlie Imperial Bank of Persia^ 

1898. 


In discussing the recent reform of the Persian customs, it should not 
be^ forgotten that the customs of Bushehr town were once placed, for a 
brief space of time, under British management ; this event proved to be 
the precursor, at a short interval, of a modernisation of customs methods 
through the whole of Persia. In April 1898, in accordance with the 
terms of a loan of £50,000 made by the (British) Imperial Bank of Persia 
to the Persian Government, the customs house at Bushehr c am e under the 
direct control of the Bank. Some local excitement was caused by a 
report that the goods of Persian merchants, which, in consideration of 
Rahdari and other internal duties paid by Persian but not by European 
traders, had hitherto been taxed at the rate of 2 per cent, or 3 per 
cent, only, would in future be liable to a uniform tariff of 5 per cent., 
and a few Mullas were even induced to stigmatise the transfer of 
management as contrary to the Muhammadan religion. At the 
outset a _serious_ [riot was only prevented by British bluejackets 
being stationed in a launch off the customs house ; but the r%ime 
of the Bank quickly recommended itself to the people, and its 
popularity was still increasing when, by repayment of the loan in 
August 1898, the control of the Bank was suddenly brought to an end. 


T ,. hMu compiled chiefly from the records of the Government of 

india in the_ Political Department ; but the following sources of information have 
also been utilised : the annual Administration Eepoi-ts of the Persian Gulf Political 
Kesidenoy ; a summary^ of events in Persia during the year 1906, by Sir 0. Sprin»- 
Kioe, His Britannic Ma]e%s Minister at Tehran ; a report on the cnetoms oP the 
L Maki-Sn, addressed by M. Nans to the Mushir-ud-Dauleh on 

the Srd February and a report on the customs of Persia, addressed by M. Nans 

to the Shah on the 8th of February 1908. The Appendix was caielnlly' revised by 

’’y P- Churchill, Oriental 

.fs .s J.- '‘'oth ''f ''horn made important corrections 

and additions._ The materials for Annexnre No. 1 were supplied by Messrs. A. and T. 

and Annexnre No. 2 by the courtesy of MM. Heynssens 

*rlw t- ’ ^t® respectively of the customs of the South and of 

“toabon of the customs posts from Dilam to Jashk is shown in a 
^yh Trajty of Ma^p showing Customs Stations, Tests, etc., in Directorate 
’ ^ 
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The funds with which their obligations to the Bank were discharged appear 
to have been obtained by the Persian Government from a Russian 
source ; and thisj at least_, is certain^ that the Russian Government had 
regarded the arrangement with jealousy. 


Reorganisation of the Persian customs as the Imperial Persian 

Customs. 


Until 1899 the realisation of customs revenue in Persia continued to Former 
take place on old-fashioned Asiatic principles. In other words the system, 
duties were farmed to officials or local magnates^ and there was no 
uniformity of system nor — except in the case of foreign traders — of 
tariff ; while the proceeds which reached the Persian treasmy were small 
in relation to the sums actually collected from the people, and the 
arbitrary powers of the farmers were highly unfavourable to trade. 

The financial embarrassments of Persia, beginning about the year Reasons for 
1892, were the instrument by which a reform of this wasteful and tbe change, 
pernicious system was at length brought about; for Emropean loans could 
only be obtained on tangible security ; and efficiently managed customs 
were the only such security which Persia had it in her power to create. 

Early in 1898 the Shah obtained the services of M. Nans, a Belgian Employment 
customs expert, who was accompanied by two professional Belgian of Belgian 
customs officers, M. M. Priem and Tbeunis,* and on Nauruz, the 21st 
of March 1899, the management of the Customs of Persia was handed 
over to M. Naus. In this first year, which was devoted chiefly to 
observation, the customs of Azarbaijan alone were taken under direct 
management and entrusted to M. Priem ; but the results were satisfacj- 
tory and reform proceeded apace ; M. Naus was shortly recognised as 
Minister of Customs at Tehran ; and within the next two years every 
customs house in Persia was taken out of farm and placed under the 
direct management of a new department of Imperial Persian Customs, 
in which all the superior posts were held by Belgians. 

The principal objects of M. Naus were, from the first, to establish a Mam prin- 
uniform and efficient system of collection by state officials ; to obtain a ciples of 
readjustment and general enhancement of import duties ; to stimulate reform, 
exports by a reduction of export duties and by a total abolition of 
transit dues- chiefly Rahdari and octroi— in the interior; and to put 
an end to the embargoes and arbitraiy restraints on trade which were 
imposed, generally for corrupt purposes by local governors. In all of 
these objects, except the last, M. Naus was in the end successful ; and, 
by insisting that customs duty should be taken in specie, he greatly 
increased the value of the collections, of which two-thirds had hitherto 
been paid into the treasury in Government bills that could not be 
cashed in the market unless at a discount of 80 to 50 per cent. 

178 a 
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Extension of the new system to the Persian Gulf, 1900-02. 


On the 21st of March 1900 the Bushehr customs, which since the 
withdrawal of the Imperial Bankas agents had been indifferently managed 
by the Governor of the Gulf Ports as lessee, passed under the control 
of the new department, as did also the customs of Lingeh and Bandar 
^ Abbas. The first Director-General of Customs at Bushehr was a 
M. Simais, who had formerly been a commercial attache in the Belgian 
Legation at Tehran. 

The change of management at the principal southern ports, accom- 
panied as it was by an attempt to introduce a uniform 5 per cent, tariff 
applicable to native merchants, was met by strong and concerted 
opposition on the part of the Persian trading community, especially 
at Bushehr and Shiraz, where no imported goods were cleared for a 
month. A lower scale of duties, which was-substituted as a temporary 
concession to the agitators, was at first similarly resisted^ but by 
August it had been successfully enforced ; and not long afterwards the 
uniform 5 per cent, rate was broi^ht into operation, octroi and Rabdari 
being however abolished by Imperial decree as compensation for the 
enhancement of tariff against Persian merchants.* Altogether about 
two months were lost to trade generally by this contest between the 
Persian Government and the Persian mercantile community ; and the 
British Legation at Tehran, though in no way antagonistic to the policy 
of the Belgian Customs officials, were obliged to insist on the respon- 
sibility of the Persian Government for the detention by agitators at 
Sbiraz of the goods of British merchants which were on their way from 
Bushehr to the interior. 

The results obtained by the Imperial Customs during their first 
year in the Persian Gulf were remarkable, and the grand cordon of the 
Lion and the Sun, conferred on M. Naus at Nauruz 1901, was in every 
respect a well-merited honour. In spite of the two months ^ cessation 
of trade in 1900, the net customs re»venue of the Gulf in 1900-01 was 
819,742 Tumans as. against 250,000 1 Tumans — ‘the amount for which 
they had last been farmed to the Darya Paigi, Governor of the Gulf 
Ports, but of which only a portion reached the Persian Government, the 
greater part having been expended — so it was alleged by the Darya 
Baigi— in payments chargeable to the Government. 


* The 6 per cent, import duty exigible from foreign subjects had been in some 
cases collected in two instalments, 3| per cent, at the poit of entry and per 
cent, at the place of destination. At times, however, the full 6 per cent, would be 
collected by the customs farmn* at the coast and a further amount taken by the inland 
authorities, and inl89l-92 the British Indian traders at Mashhad complained that the 
duties thus extorted from them aggregated 8 to 9 perjoent. in all. The trouble was 
generally at Bandar 'Abbas ; hut sometimes customs were taken twice on the Karan, 
once by the Shaikh of Muhamroareh and again by the customs farmer of the Persian 
Government. Overlapping and double collection also occurred between th^ Khans of 
Bilam and Rig on the one hand and the customs leasee of Bushehr on the other. 

t iSome particulars regarding former leases of the Gulf customs will be found in 
Annavfivft Nn. 1 to this Amoendix, 
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Resistance to the establishment of Imperial control over the customs 
was attempted in the ^Ai’abifetan piwdnce and in the Hayat Davud 
district, in both of which it was for the time successful ; and elsewhere, 
except at the largest ports, the efforts of the new Department w^ere in a 
great degree frustrated by obstruction of a more passive character. 

The year 1901 was one of great activity on the part of the Imperial 
Customs in the Persian Gulf, and before it closed, posts had been 
established at Dilam, Khur Imam Hasan, Kung, Bandar l\Iu^allim, 
Birkeh Sifleh, Khamir and Mmab, and upon the island of Qishm. The 
customs of Chahbar and Gwatar were, at the time of their being taken 
over in January 1902, farmed for two years to British Indian contractors 
Under an agreement executed so lately as April of the previous year j 
but the lease was repudiated by the Customs on the ground that the 
official by whom it was granted had acted without authority. The 
farmers were accordingly advised by the British political authorities to 
relinquish the farm and lodge a claim for compensation with the Persian 
Government ; this they did, and eventually obtained a portion of the 
indemnity sought. Posts were brought into existence during 1902 at 
Charak, Mughu, Jashk and Chahbar, and on dais Island. 

The struggle between the Shaikh of Muhammareh and the Persian 
Government in regard to the customs of ^Arahistan is narrated in the 
history of that province; it involved large political issues and was 
closely watched by the British Government ; and its termination, in 
September 1902, was favourable to the Persian Government in the 
matter of customs control.* 

The abortive preparations made by the customs at Busbehr in 1902 
for coercing Haidar Khan, Zabit of the Hayat Davud district, who 
refused to admit their posts at Rig and Ganaveh, are noticed in the 
history of the Persian Coast ; and it only remains to add here that 
control of both these ports was eventually obtained by the customs in 
1903 without resort to military compulsion. 


Revision of the Persian Tariff, 1901-03. 


We now enter on a new era in the fiscal history of Persia. 

In 1901, the commercial relations of Russia and Persia were governed 
by the treaty of Turkmanchai, concluded in 1828, under which the 
custom duties on both sides of the frontier were restricted to a maximum 
of 5 per cent, ad valorem. Great Britain, by virtue of her Commercial 
Treaty of 1841 and the Treaty of Peace of 1857, was entitled to the 
treatment of the most favoured nation, and she consequently participated 
in the benefits of the Treaty of Turkmanchai. 

* It may be mentioned that in 1883-84, before any qaestion of reorganization had 
arisen, the Persian Gorernment had sought to establish a oastoms house of their own 
at Muhammareh ; but the attempt was suocessfally staved off by the Shaikh ot the 
day. 
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Position as The only power besides Eussia which had a onstoms tariff, as 
regards distinguished from a most favoured nation arrangement, with Persia 

Turkey and Turkey ; and the situation, as between Persia and Turkey, was 
governed, in regard to customs duty, by the Erzeroum Treaties of 182.3 
and 1845. Under these Treaties the rate of duty payable by importers 
was fixed at 4? per cent, ad valorem ; but the Persian Government claimed 
the right to levy an additional duty in case of the goods being 
subsequently sold in Persia ; and they actually collected 6 per cent, upon 
goods imported from Turkey and 12 per cent, upon goods exported to 
Turkey, no stipulation in regard to export duty being contained in 
Treaties* The Porte retaliated with duties of equal amount ; and the 
commercial regime thus established had existed, in 1901, since about 
six years. 

The mutual obligations of Persia and Egypt were still regarded as 
defined by the Erzeroum Treaties, inasmuch as Egypt, which at a later 
date obtained independence in its commercial relations, was in 1848 an 
integral part of the Turkish Empire. 

Principles Such was the position when M. Naus, as Minister of Customs, 

and revision, began to press for revision of the Persian tai’iff. His plan, framed in 
accordance with his general ideas, on reform, was to substitute a specific 
tariff, yielding larger revenues, for the existing duty of 5 per cent, which 
applied to the goods of most foreign countries, and to abolish most export 
duties except those on opium and grain* 


The Eusso-Persian Trade Declaration of 1901* 


Conclusion of Negotiations were opened in the first instance with Enssia alone] 
the ^ Eusso- and, though His Majesty'^s Government became aware of their progress 
darat^on in 1900, the British Minister was not successful in obtaining admittance 
27tT Odoher discussion. Assurances were given by the Persian Government 

1901. 'that nothing would be finally settled by them with Eussian without 

previous consultation of the British Government, but they were violated* 
The Declaration by which the new commercial arrangement between 
Persia and Eussia was constituted was signed at Tehran on the 27th 
October 1901 ; but no copy of it could be procured by the British Lega- 
tion, and it was only in February 1902 that Sir A. Hardinge was 
able to obtain, from a secret source, a statement of its principal condi- 
tions. The terms of the Eussian Declaration need not be stated here ; 
those of the British Convention of 1903, which we shall shortly have 
occasion to describe, were almost precisely similar. 


Pailnre o! 
an attempt 
i)7 Eassia 
to obtain 
permanent 
control of 
Persia’s 
commercial 
relations^ 


The Eussian delegates to Tehran, headed by M. Goluboff, made 
strenuous efforts, in negotiating the Convention, to obtain from Persia 
an engagement that she would conclude no fresh commercial arrangements 
with other foreign powers except after previous agreement with, 
and through the intermediacy of Eussia; but their design was 
frustrated by the firmness of M. Naus, who pointed out to the Persian 
Government that the stipulation proposed involved all the inconvenien- 
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ces without the benefits of a Russian protectorate; and that it might 
debar Persia from entering into adyantageous arrangements with other 
countries. 


Tlie Turko-Persian Trade Convention of 1902* 


Only one means of resisting the application of the new tariff to 
British goods remained in the Turko-Persian treaties of which 
Britain; as a most favoured nation; might claim the benefit; for the 
validity of an argument founded on the rights of Egypt under the 
Treaties of Erzeroum was regarded as problematical ; and this last ob- 
stacle to the universal application of the new Russo- Persian tariff was 
adroitly removed by the Persian Government. In April 190^; the 
Persian Ambassador at Constantinople proposed that the existing 
Turko-Persian commercial r%ime should be replaced by most favoured 
nation treatment on both sides ; and the scheme was received not 
unfavourably by the PortC; as under it the duties to which Turkish ex- 
ports— chiefly raw materials — were liable would be lighter than those 
actually in force; while Persian imports into Turkey would still pay 
duty at 8 per cent, ad valorem. The Grand Vazir of Turkey had 
assured the British Ambassador at Constantinople; Sir Nicolas O^Conor; 
that no arrangement modifying the commercial ariiicles of the treaties 
of Erzeroum would be made without consulting the British Embassy ; 
but the pledge was broken ; and on the 5th of September 1902; during 
a visit of M. Naus to Constantinople^ a most favoured nation agreement 
was concluded between Persia and Turkey by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes constituting a Convention. The Convention was made terminable 
on one yearns notice given by either country, — a clause of which, as we 
shall see, Turkey afterwards took advantage, with the result that the 
regime of the Erzeroum Treaties was restored. 


The Anglo-Persian Trade Declaration of 1903. 


The British Government were thus brought face to face with a 
serious situation. They were still in ignorance of the details of the new 
tariff ; and a request for information in this respect, made in December 
1902, was refused Apprehension was felt not so much in regard to the 
initial amount of the duties under the new tariff as to the possibility of 
later enhancements being made without reference to His Majesty^s 
Government. The ingenuity of Sir A. Hardinge, then British Minister 
at Tehran, provided an admirable expedient. He opened his case by 
suggesting that Britain, in virtue of the Treaty of Erzeroum coupled 
with her most-favoured-nation rights, might be in a position to contest 
the general application of the new tariff, an argument which was new 
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Principal 
articles of 
the Declara- 
tion. 


to the Persian Prime Minister and so alarmed him that he begged the 
British representative not to formulate it officially. Sir A. Hardinge 
went on to propose a special agreement^ by which Britain should accept 
the new tariff and Persia in return should undertake not to alter it 
without the consent of His Majesty^s Government. M. Naus wasat 
first disinclined to subject the Persian tariff to British as well as to 
Kussian control ; but eventually, notwithstanding his opposition, it was 
decided to conclude a commercial treaty between Britain and Persia very 
closely resembling that between Kussia and Persia. One secret article, 
attached to the Russo-Persian Declaration, was not reproduced, — an 
article that debarred Persia from granting a more favourable tariff to 
other countries without the consent of Russia, but at the same time 
empowered her to enhance the duties fixed by the tariff against 
countries refusing to grant her most favoured nation treatment. There 
were also several other differences of detail between the British and 
the Russian Declarations. The Anglo-Persian Declaration, drawn up in 
order to avoid delay in French and Persian instead of English and 
Persian, was signed at Tehran on the 9th of February 1903 and was 
sent to England by Lord Downers Mission, which quitted the Persian 
capital upon the following day. 

The Declaration was a perpetual agreement ; and it is therefore not 
open to modification at any future time without the assent of His 
Majesty^s Government. It provided that certain fixed tariffs, detailed 
in special appendices, should be applied to imports into Persia ; that 
imported goods should not j)ay any custom duties besides those levied 
under the tariff at their entrance into the country — this condition, 
however, not to preclude the levying of fees by the Customs for services 
rendered ; that British traders and goods in Persia should continue to 
enjoy, under all conditions, most favoured nation treatment ; that duties 
should not be levied on goods exported from Persia except in the case 
of a few articles specified in an appendix, namely certain articles of food, 
live animals, tobacco, opium, mw silk, and precious stones ; that Rahdari 
and other road taxes should cease in Persia, except upon carriage roads 
construoted under concessions, and that upon such roads a certain fixed 
rate should not be exceeded ; that the system of farming the customs 
should be discontinued throughout Persia and replaced on every frontier 
by an efficient organisation under the direct management of the 
Central Government ; that bonded warehouses should be established 
in which imported goods might remain without payment of duty for 
12^ months from the day of arrival ; and, finally, that a Reglement 
General, defining the executive arrangements and procedure of the 
Persian Imperial Customs, should be established by the Administration 
in agreement with the British Legation at Tehran. The customs of 
every frontier of Persia were expressly declared to be included in the 
scope of the Declaration, which also contained an article providing for 
proportional modification of the duties in ease of serious fluctuations in 
the value of the Persian Qran. By means of observations appended 
to the bod.y of the Declaration it was agreed that customs duties might 
be paid in ^ Bank of England notes, so long as repayment of such notes 
in gold continued to be guaranteed by the British Government ; that 
cases of infractions of the rules should be adjudicated upon by the 
local Director of Customs in consultation with a British Consular 
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officer or his deputy ; and that appeals from the decisions of Directors 
should be determined by the central Customs Administration at Tehran 
in consultation with the British Minister or his representative. 

The terms of the Declaration were interpreted and amplified by an 
exchange of notes^ which took place on the l'2th February 1903^ between 
Sir A. Hardinge and M. Naus. As a safeguard against accidental 
errors the tariff sanctioned by the Declaration was now expressly 
declared to be the same as that established under the Eusso-Persian 
Declaration of 1901 j the 14th of February 1903 was fixed as the date 
of the new tariff coming into force in Persia ; and an undertaking was 
given by M. Naus that any reduction of tariff which might be granted 
to Eussia would be simultaneously extended to Britain as a matter of 
course. 

The Declaration had reference chiefly to British trade in Persia; 
but the interests of Persian trade in the British dominions were not over- 
looked. The principal stipulation under this head was that Persian 
merchants and merchandise should receive most favoured nation treat- 
ment in the British Empire^ it being understood that a British 
Colony having a special customs tariff^ which might cease to grant most 
favoured nation treatment to Persian imports^ should forfeit the right to 
claim such treatment for its own imports into Persia. 

In case of the United Kingdom establishing— otherwise than by 
previous agreemejit with Persia — duties on goods liable to pay customs 
when imported from Persia into Eussia, and in event, of the duties so 
established being higher than those provided for in the Russian Declara- 
tion of 1901, Persia should be entitled in her turn to impose correspond- 
ing duties on articles of the same class arriving from the United 
Kingdom ; a special Convention would be negotiated for this purpose, 
and, in default of agreement, the Declaration of 1903 would become void 
and both parties would revert to the regime established by the Treaty of 
Peace of 1857. It was made clear, by means of the notes exchanged on 
the 12th of February 1903, that the special Convention just mentioned 
would become necessary only if the reciprocal augmentations of tariff 
should be contested. 

The question whether the preferential tariff of a British Colony in 
favour of the United Kingdom could be regarded as disentitling the 
Colony to most favoured nation treatment in Persia was raised, and was 
eventually settled in the negative. The Declaration was so framed as to 
apply in its entirety to Persia and the United Kingdom only ; and the 
British Colonies, the separate circumstances of each of which would have 
required much time for consideration, were left provisionally under the 
most favoured nation regime. This arrangement was made possible by 
the courtesy of M. Naus, who, though at the beginning he had opposed 
the idea of an Anglo- Persian Declaration altogether, in the end did his 
best to expedite the negotiations in order that it might not be blocked 
by Russian interference. His attitude in the whole matter was unpre- 
judiced and conciliatory ; and it went far to clear his administration 
from the charge of Russian proclivities, and to prove that he was 
actuated by a single-minded regard for the interests of Persia. 

The ratifications of the Declaration were exchanged at Tehran on the 
27th of April 1903. Great displeasure with Persia was expressed by the 
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Russian Government at the secret conclusion of an agreement conferring 
on Great Britain a control over future tariff revision^ which had 
hitherto belonged to Russia alone. 

The enforcement of the tariff; of the 14th of February 1903; was 
sudden ; but it had been long foreseen in commercial circles; and various 
applications for refunds of duty made by British firms on the ground of 
insufficient notice were not supported by the Legation at Tehran. The 
tariff was unpopular with native merchants; and there was agitation at 
Tabriz; Bushehi’; and Shiraz ; but disturbances; which were at one time 
anticipated; did not occur. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the commercial bearings of 
the tariff ; but one such matter of importance deserves to be mentioned 
here, especially as it was the subject of a misunderstanding on the part 
of the British Government. The duty on tea was fixed by the Anglo- 
Persian tariff at 18 Qrans per Batman on white, and at 11^ Qrans per 
Batman on black teas,^ but it might be reduced by the Persian Govern- 
ment to 6 Qrans, — a form of expression borrowed from a declaration put 
in by M. Argyropoulo; the Russian IMinister, in signing the Russo* 
Persian Declaration of 1901. The duty actually charged when the tariff 
was brought into force was 10 Qrans on white and 6 on black teas, to 
which a special rate of 7 Qrans on mixed teas was subsequently added, 
The British Government understood that these rates, having once been 
introduced in virtue of the power of reduction possessed by the Persian 
Government; could not he subsequently enhanced without the consent of 
the British and Russian Governments ; but this construction of the 
Declaration and of the tariff was not admitted by the Persian Govern* 
ment; who explained that a low rate had been adopted in the first 
instance merely in order to avoid trouble with their own subjects, and 
asserted a right to enhance the duties at any time, subject to the 
maximum fixed by the tariff. The import of tea into Persia amounted at 
this time to about six and a half million pounds per annum, and the 
additional revenue to be obtained by even a trifling increase of the duty 
was thus large, making the Persian Government reluctant to forego the 
right of enhancement which they claimed. 

In the end their claim was conceded by the British Government. 


triie Eeglement Douanier of 1904. 


It still remained to draw up and establish a code for the working of 
the customs ; this code had been mentioned in the Declarations of 1901 
and 19C3 under the title of Eeglement General, but it was more 
frequently described in later negotiations as the Eeglement Douanier or 
Eeglement L%al. 

The treatment of offenders against the customs regulations originally 
proposed by M. Naus, the Minister of Customs, was exceedingly severe, 

* A copy of the Russo-Persian tariff sent to the Government of India showed tli6 
dtxty as 10 QrJns on white and 6 Qrans on black teas, but this was a clerical ertor. 
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and was objected to both by tbe Enssian Government and by the Govern- 
ment o£ India. M. Nans was desirous that the importation of goods in 
contraband or by unauthorised routes should be punishable; on European 
analogies; with a fine equal to 10 times the value of the goods; with 
confiscation of the goods themselves and the means of transport; and; in 
some caseS; with imprisonment. The opposition of the Russian Govern- 
ment to these penalties was uncompromising and prolonged ; and 
M. Naus was at one time inclined to advise the Persian Government 
that they should appeal to the International Tribunal at the Hague and 
lodge a claim for damages on account of the loss of warehouse and other 
fees resulting from the delay. Eventually; at the instance chiefly of the 
Russian Government; the penalty of imprisonment was abandoned ; and 
confiscation of transport and goods became the maximum punishment 
under the Eeglement for importation in contraband or by unauthorised 
routes. M. Naus was most unwilling to renounce the power of confiscat- 
ing the means of transport; the only deterrent which, in his opinion, 
could be enforced against the carriers as distinguished from the owners of 
goods ; in the end, however, in deference to the wishes of the British 
Government; he agreed that — except in the case of habitual offenders 
and in certain other circumstances — the option of a fine not exceeding 
£60 might be allowed when transport had become liable to confiscation, 
and the option of a fine not exceeding the value of the goods when 
goods were subject to forfeiture. 

The Ueglement was signed by the British Minister at Tehran on the 
^9th of August 1904; a few days after it had been accepted by the 
Russian Government ; and it came into force on the 1st of September 
following. The concession, due to British objections, of an alternative to 
the confiscation of transport and goods was, instead of being incorporated 
in the text of the Reglement, embodied in a special declaration made by 
M. Naus at the time of signature. Sir A. Hardinge accompanied his 
signature by an important declaration, to which we shall revert * in 
connection with another subject. 

The Eeglement was, in substance, an elaboration of the Declarations 
of 1901 and 1903; and it is therefore unnecessary to enter in much 
detail on its provisions. The liability of merchandise to import and 
export duty was defined, and the various fees were particularised which 
might be recovered for clerical assistance, for seals, for warehouse and 
bonded-warehouse accommodation, for the use of cranes, for labour, and 
for surveillance, when provided by the Customs Administration. The in- 
troduction of goods into Persia, except at points where custom houses 
qualified to receive them existed, was forbidden ; the importation of fire- 
arms and ammunition, of coin other than gold or silver, of aniline dyes, and 
of seditious, irreligious and immoral publications or objects Was prohibited ; 
the exportation of carpets dyed with aniline was also made illegal ; and 
power was reserved to prevent the exportation of other articles, especially 
food-stuffs, upon public grounds. Confiscation was prescribed as the 
penalty for attempting to import or export prohibited objects. The 
diplomatic representatives of foreign powers conceding most favoured 
nation treatment to Persia in commercial matters were declared to be 
exempt from payment of customs duty on objects imported for thek 
personal use ; and their staffs also, comprising councillors, secretaries, 
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* Vide page 2614 p ost. 
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interpreters or dragomans, and student interpreters, were admitted to a 
similar privilege, along with professional Consuls and Vice-Consuls, and 
the intm’preters and non- Persian secretaries of Consulates ; the corre- 
spondence, including parcels, of foreign Embassies, Legations and Con- 
sulates was not to be subject to examination ; and ordinary mail bags, 
containing letters only, were also to be passed free of scrutiny provided 
they had been regularly closed and sealed by a foreign post office, and 
that they were handed over to the agents of the Persian Post Office. 
Provision was also made for the establishment of warehouses and bonded 
warehouses; and the articles relating to frauds and contraventions were 
drawn up in the terms agreed on between hussia and Persia, to which 
reference has already been made. 

The Eeglement was followed by a table which showed the location 
and grouping of all the customs posts either established or proposed to be 
established in Persia, together with the status and functions of each, 
In the Persian Gulf two main divisions were constituted, styled respec- 
tively '''Arahistan'' and '' Ihe South.'"^ ^Arabistan was given only one 
principal post — Muhammareh; the South had three -Bushehr. 
Lingeh, and Bandar "Abbas. At the principal posts every kind of 
customs business might be transacted ; but the numerous subsidiary 
posts were only authorised to deal with coasting craft running between 
one Persian port and another, and with sailing vessels engaged in foreign 
trade. 


Progress of the Imperial Persian Customs in the Gulf, 1902-04, 

The tables of posts at the end of this Appendix are evidence of the 
unremitting industry of the Customs Administration in the Persian Gulf 
during the time that the Declarations of 1901 and 1903 and the Regle- 
ment itself were under discussion, and afterwards. 

The customs of "Arahistan, after the controversy with the Shaikh had 
been settled as described in the history of that province, were brought 
under direct management with effect from September 1902; and in 
February 1903, after they had been for some months managed by the 
Director-General at Bushehr, the "Arabistan Customs were constituted 
a separate division under M. Waffelaert as the first separate Director- 
General. 

Steps were also taken to improve the general efficiency of the 
preventive establishment. At the beginning of 1903 the Belgian steam 
yacht Selika "" — which in 190 1 had * achieved a certain political notoriety 
in the Persian Gulf — was purchased from Europe and, under the name 
of “ Mozaffer,"" was employed for the prevention of smuggling ; she 
carried a couple of small Hotchkiss guns and was officered in the begin- 
ning by four Europeans, two of whom were engineers, hut later the 
places of the European engineers were taken by natives of Baghdad, 
In the autumn of 1903 funds were provided for the purchase of 5 armed 
sea-going steam-launches of 10 knots for the preventive service ; in the 
following year the contract for their constraotion was placed by the 


* Vide page 2247 anU. 
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Persian Government with the Royal Indian Marine dockyard at 
Bombay ; and in June 1906 two of them had been comj)leted and were 
ready for delivery after the monsoon. 

In 1902 the Imperial Persian Customs received charge of the Persian Post Office 
postal system throughout the country ; and in March 1904' they were and Trea- 
entrusted with the control of all treasuiies and with the payment of 
official salaries^ etc.^ therefrom^ subject to proper administrative sanction. 

In April 1904< M. Dambraiii; Director-General of the Customs of the p^rsiaiT 
South; was received at Lingeh and Bandar ^Abbas with salutes of 7 Customs, 
gunS;— an incontestable mark of the prestige that now attached to 1902.04. 
his office. 


Aggressive conduct of the Imperial Persian Customs; 1904. 


In 1904 the Imperial Persian Customs; partly at the instigation of 
the Persian Minister for Foreign AffairS; who was believed to ]je acting 
on the advice of the Russian representative at Tehran; and partly 
impelled by professional zeal; embarked on a course of meddlesome 
activity that nearly provoked a political crisis. 

In the spring of 1904; as related in the history of Trucial ^Oman; Jurisdiction 
they established posts on the Arab islands of Bu Musa and Tunb; where asserted over 
they lowered the Arab flag; and their occupation was only brought to 
an end by British threats of forcible intervention. An attempt, noticed Timbaud^^' 
in the history of the Persian Coast, was made about the same time to Sirri. 
enforce complete control over the island of Sirri ; but the opposition of 
Great Britain, by whom the claim of Persia to the island was not 
admitted; prevented the establishment there of a regular customs post. 

In the course of the summer of 1904, a sustained effort was made Attempt to 
by the Department to obtain control of the sanitary administration of oust British 
the Persian Coast, especially at Bushehr, by gradually encroaching on 
the authority of the British officers employed in the Persian sanitary * thePersiL 
service ; but this endeavour, which is described in another Appendix, Coast, 
was frustrated by British diplomacy. 

In September 1904, as related in the histories of ^Arabistan and Interference 
Kuwait; to the alarm of the Shaikh of Muhammareh, who considered foreign 
his executive authority to be invaded, and to the annoyance of the car- 

people of Kuwait; who were the principal sufferers, the Mozaffer was 
posted at the mouth of the Shatt-al-'Arab and began to search vessels 
for rifles and ammunition and to seize those possessing any, even for 
self-defence against pirates ; the methods employed were so vexatious 
that the Government of India were constrained to protest against them. 

Towards the end of 1904 a customs post was established on Hanjam Establiah- 
Island; apparently as a counter-move to the reopening of the British * 

telegraph station there. This step it was clearly within the rights of 
the Persian Government to take; but much opposition on the part of 
the Arab inhabitants of the island was provoked, and the local situation 
continued critical until 1905. 

* See the Appendix on Epidemics and Sanitary Organisation, page 2517. 
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Interference 
with British 
mails at 
Bushehr. 


Tie new anti-British policy of the Customs Administration 
culminated in an attack, in the autumn of 1904, on the privileges of the 
British Indian Post Office at Bushehr. The question appears to have 
been raised at Tehran by M. Lavers, a young and indiscreet Secretary- 
General of Customs belonging properly to the Postal Department, 

during the absence of the more tactful M. Naus ; it was made possible 

by certain articles of the new Rfeglement Douanier ; and it may have 

been prompted by a desire on the part of Customs, who had now been 

for more t.ba.n two years in charge of the Persian Post Office, to get lii 
of a rival institution. 

In 1900, shortly after the introduction of the Imperial Customs 
r^o-lme at Bushehr, an arrangement had been reached by the British 
Pditioal Resident and the Director-General of Customs at Bushehr in 
record to the British post office there. Under this arrangement the 
contents of the mail bags were examined by the British postmaster and 
the narcels addressed to persons exempt from payment of customs duty 
were immediately delivered, after which a list of the parcels received for 
non-exempted persons was sent to the Director-General of Customs, who 
had them fetched from the Residency and arranged for their distribution 
to the addressees on payment of customs duty. The responsibility 
for preventing dishonest practices was thus thrown chiefly on the 
British postmaster. In 1900 the Director-General agreed to recog- 
nise as exempted persons not only the Resident and his Assistants, the 
Residency Surgeon and officers of the Royal Navy and of the Royal 
Indian Marine, but also the Residency clerical staff “ of superior 
service.'' 

M. Lavers, in challenging these privileges, took his stand on the 
Rbglement Douanier of 1904 and claimed that by virtue of Articles 51 
and 37 , to which as to the rest of the Reglement the assent of Great 
Britain had been given, he was entitled to require that mail bags con- 
taining letters only should be handed over to the Persian Post Office, 
and that the pai’cel post should be taken straight from the ship to the 
customs office. He also contended that, while diplomatic and consular 
iiYiTTinTiitifta must be respected, exemptions of any other sort, e.g., of 
Hospital Assistants employed on quarantine, were not permissible. 
Mr. Grant- Duff, British Charge d’ Affaires at Tehran, argued that the 
ancient privileges of the British-Indian Post Office could not be with- 
drawn without the assent of the British Legation and the orders of 
the Persian Government ; and he believed that he had succeeded, at an 
interview held on the 24th of November 1904, in persuading M. Lavers 
to await the result of a reference which had been made to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

But such was not the case. On the 1st of December 1904, the sepoy 
guard at Bushehr, having been sent as usual to fetch the Residency 
mails, were detained at the customs house ; Captain Trevor, the Assistant 
Political Resident, then went to the spot himself for the purpose of 
removing the mails ; but M. Waffelaert, the Officiating Dii'ector-Gener^, 
caused the gates to be closed and took possession of ten cases and six 
bags belonging to the .Residency. Mr. Grant-Duff immediately^ applied 
to the Persian Government for restitution of the mails and informed 
the Mushir-ud-Dauleh, Persian Minister for Foreign Affair's, that he had 
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instructed the Resident to resist by force any further tampering with 
the British mails. The mail which had been seized was returned on 
the 8th of December at the British post office by M. Wagner^ the 
Assistant to the Director-General of Customs^ in person. Eventually 
it was arranged at Tehran that an official of the Imperial Persian 
Customs should in future be present at the opening of the mail bags 
in the Residency post office^ and that parcels for persons other than 
British exempted persons should be sent to the customs house for 
declaration and^ if necessary^ examination ; and the privilege of exemp- 
tion from customs duty was at the same time withdrawn from the 
Residency Surgeon and the Extra Assistant Resident. At Muham- 
mareh; where also trouble had occurred, a similar regime was adopted 
by agreement. The subsequent course of matters is described in the 
Appendix on Mail Communications and the British Indian Post Office 
in the Persian G-ulf . 


Progress of the Imperial Persian Customs in the Persian Gulf.* 

At the end of 1904 a customs post was successfully established on 
the island of Kharag in the jurisdiction of the recalcitrant Khan of 
Hayat Davud: an earlier attempt, made in October 1904, had been 
foiled by the expulsion of the customs officials by the Khan immediately 
after the departure of the steamer in which they arrived. A number 
of new posts, as will be seen from the tables at the end of this Appen- 
dix, were opened in 1904 and 1905. In October 1905 a customs house 
was set up at Laz on the island of Shaikh Shu^aib, on which a provi- 
sional post had existed since the preceding February. Also in October 
1905, inland examining posts which had been placed at Godar Balutak 
and Daliki on the Nasiri- Isfahan and Bushehr-Shiraz roads, respectively, 
were removed ; the explanation given was that they were no longer 
required, but the real causes of their abolition were probably the com- 
plaints of merchants and muleteers, from whom the guards did not 
fail to extort money, and the representations of the British Legation 
at Tehran. 

The abolition of Rahdari and other harassing taxes, under a decree 
obtained by M. Naus, known as the Law of 9th Zilhajjeh 1318,t and 
also under the Reglement of 1904, has now been partially carried out, 
in spite of the covert resistance of Persian officials. In May 1904, 
however, Rahdari was still being forcibly levied on the road from 
Bandar ■’Abbas to Bam ; and in the following year the Shu'’-as-Saltaneh, 
Governor-General of Pars, continued to derive large profits from illicit 
dues upon the Bushehr-Shiraz road. Other miscellaneous imposts 
prohibited by the Reglement were yet being collected, among them a tax 
called Bar, which was levied on goods from Bushehr landed at Shif, and 
fees for the protection of caravans by Tufangchi guards between Shif 
and Shiraz. At Bandar •’Abbas, Dallali or brokerage on the transfer 
of goods from up-country traders to exporting merchants in the town 

* An acoounfc of thcj Persian Gul£ Customs, as finally organised, will be found iu 
Annex 'ire Ro. 2 to this Appendix. 

t This date corresponds to the 30th March 190L 


Establish- 
ment and 
removal of 
posts. 


Abolition of 
Bahd&ri and 
other vexa- 
tious taxes. ' 
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iixpansioTi of 
revenue. 


was still levied at the rate of 2^ per cent, to 10 per cent, ad valorem^ 
and was actually farmed by the Persian Government in 1904-05 for 
1^200 Ttimans^ Qapandari or weighment fees were taken at simflar 
rates ; Ardhiyah or wharfage was collected at 2^ per^ cent, (there being 
however no pier worthy of the name) \ and Maidani, or exit dues on 
imports proceeding to the interior^ was charged by the lessees of the 
same at a quarter of a Qran to two Qrans per package. A threat that 
compensation would be claimed on account ot the exactions of the 
Shu'-as-Saltaneh resulted in the discontinuance of Rahdari on the 
Bushehr-bhiraz road in October 1905 ; but other abuses continued. 
Caravans remained liable to the extortions of the Tufangchis or road 
guards^ to whom the privilege of “ protecting the road was generally 
let for high sums by the Persian authorities^ the amount obtained in 
this manner for the Burazjan section of the Bushehr- Shiraz road 
amounting in 1905 to 500 Tumans ; and travellers were still compelled 
to purchase their supplies at extortionate rates from the official ^Alafdan 
or Ambar-i-'’Alaf at each halting-place. 


General results of the reorganisation of the Persian Customs. 


The general results to Persia of the reorganisation of the CustoiuB 
service have been, on the whole, highly creditable to M. TS’aus and his 
Belgian assistants. 

From the fiscal standpoint the reforms were altogether satisfactory, 
for they resulted in a large increase of revenue to the state, due prin- 
cipally to an average enhancement of the rates and to more systematic 
collection, but partly also to other causes. Under the ancient method 
of leasing the customs of the country by provinces, a competitive reduc- 
tion of dues sometimes took place in two adjacent customs divisions, 
e.g,, Bushehr and Kirmanshah, with the consequence that, when the 
contracts were again sold, lower bids for both had to be accepted by 
the Government. Again, payment of customs duty in specie was now 
obligatory, whereas formerly customs lessees hadbeen won^t to 
discharge as much as two-thirds of their liabilities to Government in 
State lulls, which in the open market only fetched from 50 to 
70 per cent, of their face value. The following table will explain the 
growth of the customs revenue under the new Department : — 


Year. 

Net revenue frono the 
Gulf customs (in Tu- 
niSns). 

Net revenue from the 
I'aBtomB of all Persia 
(in Tumans). 


Before 1899 

About 260,000 

jr 

Less than 
1,000,000 

The figure for Gulf 
customs is an average 
pne, and it does not in- 
clude various inland 
dues which were 
farmed along with 
the sea customs. 
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Y ear. 

N et revenue from 
the Gulf customs (in 
Tumaiis). 

Net revenue from the , 
customs of all Persia 
(iaTumaus). 





The fiffnre for all 
Persia include'^ octroi 
and Eahdari, abolish- 
ed afterwards in 1901, 

1899—1900 ; 


1,406,444 ! The customs of all 

Persia were farmed 
i by the new Depart- 
1 ment, except those of 
Azarhaijan which had 
! come under their 
! direct management. 

1900—1901 

319,742 

1,700,630 

Octroi and Bahdari 
were abolished by law 
all over Persia. 

1901—1902 

j 

453.823 

2,008,668 

Much progress was 
made in organising 
the Customs of the 
Gulf. 

1902—1908 ' 

1 

1 

404,869 

2,079,075 

The Gulf receipts 
suffered, on account 
of cessation of basi* 
ness, from the im- 
position of the new 
tariff on the 14th of 
February 1903, to the 
end of the financial 
year. 

1903—1904, 

1,064,661 

3,037,894 

The full benefit of the 
new tariff began to he 
reaped in this year. 

1904—1906 

820,170 

1 2,607,000 

} 

Business generally was 
depressed by cholera 
in Persia and by the 
Eus so- Japanese war ; 
and receipts in the 
Gulf were reduced 
by the diversion of 
tea imports from the 
Gulf to the Caucasus 
route in consequence 
of operations by the 
Eussian S. N. and T. 
Co. 

1906-1906 

740,626 

2,660,000 

There was an exten- 
sive failure of the 
opium crop in Persia; 
while in the Gulf the 
diversion of tea in- 
creased, and eTasion 
of duty was general. 


174 
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Other econo- 
mic reforms. 


Unavoidable 
difficulties 
experienced 
by tbe 
Department. 


In 1906-1907, in consequence of the political troubles which agitated 
Persia during the year, the prestige and authority of the customs 
suffered, and the receipts for the first six months were less by 69,000 
Tumans than those of the preceding year. 

Notwithstanding the abolition of octroi and Eahdari, the general 
suppression of export duties, and unfavourable political conditions bv 
which progress was retarded, the net yield of the Persian Custom's 
during the first seven years of partial or complete reorganisation stood 
in a proportion of 81 : 14 j to the receipts of the seven years immediately 
preceding. 

Various other advantages of a non-fiscal character, but none the 
less real, were attained under the change of system. By the abolition 
of the arbitrarily collected octroi and Eahdari and by the consequent 
equalisation of customs duty to all, Persian merchants were placed for 
the first time on the same footing as their European rivals, and trade 
received a great impetus. The abolition of export duty on many kinds 
of merchandise still further stimulated commercial activity. In 1907 
it was calculated that the foreign trade of Northern Persia had increased 
within the last few years by 80 per cent., while the actual, as distin- 
guished from the apparent, increase, in Southern Persia between 
1903-1904 and 1905-1906 was estimated at not less than 20 per cent. 
The growth of exports was specially remarkable, for while imports had 
increased by 68 1 per cent, exports had risen by no less than 99 per 
cent, j and, whereas in 1900-01 the proportion of exports to imports 
was only 36 to 64, in 1905-06 it stood at 44 to 56. 

The progress described above was achieved in the face of unusual 
difSoulties, — chiefly the powerlessness of the Persian Government in 
parts of the country, defects in the administrative system, the interest 
of local authorities in contraband operations, and the existence of great 
geographical facilities for smuggling. All these unfavourable conditions 
were present in a high degree in the Persian Gulf region. In many 
places custom houses either could not be established at all, or, when 
established, were unable to fulfil their functions ; and contempts of tbe 
authority of Customs ofiicers, and even violent resistance to their 
proceedings, were of common occurrence. The coast districts of the 
Gulf were divided between the administrations of the Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh, the Governor of the Gulf Ports, and the Governors-General of 
Pars and K irman, which in some localities were intermingled ; and the result 
was an almost entire absence of uniform and successful action along tbe 
coast from Muhammareh to Gwatar, for each administrator was indiffer- 
ent to what happened in the jurisdiction of his neighbour. The Khans 
of Eud-hilleh, Tangistan, Dashti and Gaih were deeply implicated in tbe 
contraband trade and even maintained customs houses of their own, especially 
the Khan of Rud-hilleh, who was said to guarantee the safety of goods 
landed under his auspices against capture by the Customs until they 
should have reached Khushab. The results of these frauds, as they 
were officially styled, or rather of this open defiance of the Customs, 
were often very marked ; thus at Rig, where the Khans had been 
granted compensation for the loss of the customs at the rate of 5,000 
Tumans a year, the amount collected never equalled this annual allow- 
ance ; in Tangistan smuggling was so rife that tea there sold 40 per 
cent, cheaper than in the neighbouring town of Bushehr ; at Minab 
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where a yearly indemnity of 7;000 Tnmans was paid to the local autho- 
rities^ the yield of the post was considerably less ; and in Makran the 
Khans derived a revenue estimated at 20^000 Tumans a year from a largo 
illicit importation of rifles alone. From Masqat, Bahrain, and Kuwait, 
cargoes of the more highly taxed articles, especially arms and ammuni- 
tion, tea, spices and indigo, were run over to the Persian side and were 
landed either clandestinely at ports where there were custom houses or 
openly at others where there were none ; indeed, in the eyes of the 
Imperial Persian Customs, Bahrein and Kuwait, were simply large 
contraband dep6ts and by that Department the gro\^h of their trade was 
regarded with deep suspicion. 

In addition to these obstacles, for the existence of which the 
organisers of the Imperial Persian Customs were not responsible, 
there were others which arose out of their own methods. The rates of 
duty on certain articles were, under the tariff of 1903, pitched so high 
as to afford a positive inducement to smuggling ; and the procedure 
established by the Eeglement of 1904 was too complicated and inelastic 
for an Oriental state such as Persia. Latterly some of the officials of 
the Department have shown themselves disposed to admit that a 
simple universal rate of only 8 per cent, on all goods imported would 
probably increase the revenue, besides making the smuggler's trade 
unprofitable and removing many other difficulties ; but much is expected, 
in regard to the suppression of contraband trade, from the sea-going 
launches which have been constructed or ordered at Bombay. 


Incidental results of the reorganisation of the Persian Customs. 


The r^ime of the Imperial Customs has borne somewhat hardly 
on the once flourishing port of Lingeh in consequence of its being a 
port of transit, to the conditions of which the regulations of the new 
department are not well adapted. In 1900 and 1901 the trade of 
Lingeh was considerately handled ; but about the beginning of 1902 
a transhipment duty of ^ Qran per package and a special duty of i 
Qran on each package landed and re-exported within 20 days were 
imposed, and M export duty was levied when the period of 20 days 
was exceeded. The time allowed for re-exportation was too short and 
the duties to which food stuffs became liable on its expiration were 
crushing ; thus, at the beginning of 1902, rice and ghee were subject 
to an export duty of 10 per cent., and wheat and barley to one of 15 
per cent., although the bulk of these commodities, having been re- 
ceived from India, had already paid an import duty of 5 per cent. 
March 1902, no less than 15,000 bags of Indian imports, destined tor 
Arab ports, were lying uncleared at the Lingeh customs house, and 
already some steamers had accepted freights direct from India for Dibai 
and Lingeh merchants had sent orders for their sailing craft, then loading 
in India, to run straight to the Arab Coast without calling at Lingeh. 
Eventually the export of the 15,000 bags was permitted duty-free; 
but the confidence of merchants had received a shock from which it has 

174 a 


Docliue of 
Lingeh as 
a port of 
transit, 
1902-07. 
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Inconve- 
nience in 
regard to 
supplies for 
British 
Government 
vessels 
1902-O7„ 


not since recovered ; and the prosperity of Lingeh was, in 1907, still 
declining. The transit trade of Lingeh has now, in a large measui’e, 
passed to Dihai, notwithstanding the inferiority of both the climate 
and anchorage there, and the transference bids fair to be permanent j 
indeed Dibaimay even be said to have become the port of transhipment— 
by smugglers — for Lingeh itself. 

The rules relating to the transhipment and exportation of provision 
have been a canse of some inconvenience to ships of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Indian Marine. 

Since July 190^2 dnty at one per cent, ad valorem has been charged 
on coal placed on board ship from depots on shore. No import duty 
being levied on coal, this tax is regarded by the Imperial Customs as 
one on transhipment rather than on re-exportation. 

In December 1901 the Customs at Bushehr began, contrary to old- 
established usage, to levy a duty of 5 per cent, on all goods sent from 
shore on board British men-of-war in the harbour ; many of these, being 
supplies imported from India, had already paid duty at 5 per cent. In 
March 1902 the rate was raised to 10 per cent.; and in November 1902, 
this dnty of 10 per cent, on other supplies being still maintained, one of 
20 per cent, was placed on livestock for ships. At length it appeared 
that these duties, were claimed not by way of customs, but as a taxe de 
dispense or the price of exemption from the prohibition — at this time 
almost permanent — against the exportation of food stuffs and livestock 
from Persia. The innovation was contested, without success, during 
1903, and in 1904< the taxe de dispense was regularly established, 
its amount being fixed at 10 per cent, on both cattle and cereals; hut 
the rightfulness of the charge has not been admitted by the British 
Government, and correspondence on the subject still continues (1907). 

In June 1908 customs duty was claimed for the first time on 
rations imported from India for the British military detachment at 
Jashk, and has since been paid under protest both there and at Chahbar; 
a refund has, however, been claimed by the British political authorities, 
and the matte is not yet settled (1907). 


The British Government and the Customs of Southern Persia. 


Of greater importance however, at least to the British Government, 
than the administrative success or failure of the reorganisation of the 
Persian Customs is the question whether those of the Gulf are liable 
to be hypothecated to a European power in return for a loan; and the 
position in this respect must now be stated. 

British ^ Great Britain has always possessed a special interest in the custom 

withThe^^ of Southern Persia; a loan of £500,000, raised in London in 189&; 
Cusioms of enable the Persian Government to pay off compensation payable to the 
Southern (Brixish) Imperial Tobacco Corporation on account of the concellation 

Persia. of their concession, was secured upon them, and for that reason bore 

interest at the favourable rate of 6 per cent. ; while, as we have seen, a 
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British bankj in connection with another loau^ actually controlled the 
Bushehr customs for some months in 1898. Furthermore, in connection 
with a Russian loan proposed in 1S92 for the purpose of enabling the 
Persian Government to discharge their liability to the Tobacco Corpora- 
tion, the British Minister of Tehran, under orders from His Majesty^s 
Government, informed the Persian Government that any act by which 
the Shah might hand over to a foreign Government his control over 
the customs revenue of the southern ports of Persia would be an 
alienation of his sovereign rights to which the British Government 
would be justified in objecting, and that a formal protest would he 
entered by them against any such proceeding. 

In 1897, in the coui’se of discussions relating to a proposed Persian 
loan in Europe, the Hon^ble C. Hardinge, the British Charge d* Affaires 
at Tehran, acting under instructions from Lord Salisbury, was successful 
in obtaining a written assurance * from the Mushir-ud- Dauleh, Minister 
for Foreign ASairs, that the Customs of Southern Persia (or rather, 
perhaps, certain of them only) would never be placed under foreign 
supervision or control j this pledge, which was dated the 2 3rd of October 
1897 and was subsequently communicated by Mr. Hardinge to the 
Dutch Charge d^ Affaires at Tehran, has formed ever since a principal 
bulwark of British interests in Southern Persia against Russian designs. 
In the course of the negotiations which led up to the conclusion of the 
Russian Loan Agreement of 190 B, repeated reference was made to this 
guarantee by the British Minister at Tehran, and -a copy of it was 
formally communicated to the Sadr-i-Azam at his request in December 
1899. Meanwhile, in March 1899, the question had been again 
discussed between the British Legation and the Shah^s Government on 
the basis of its including all, and not only some, of the Customs of 
Southern Persia. Later, however, perhaps through inadvertence, the 
discussion had come to turn on the customs of ^^the ports on the Persian 
Gulf.^^ 

When the Russian Loan Agreement of 1900 was published, it 
appeared that the security for this first Russian loan consisted of the 
customs of the whole of Persia except those of Pars and the Persian. 
Gulf and that, in case of default in repayment of principal or in 
payment of interest by due date, control might be assumed by the 
Banque d'Escompte— an Agency of the Russian State Bank — over 
the customs hypothecated. Immediately a doubt arose whether the 
customs of Pars and the Persian Gulf ” must necessarily be regarded 
as identical with those of Southern Persia ; or whether the Persian 
Government, in violation of the pledge of 1897, had in effect agreed to 
the contingent control by Russia of the customs of a part of Southern 
Persia not covered by the phrase Fto and the Persian Gulf.” 

The first place brought specifically to notice was Muhammareh, the 
customs of which it was proposed at the beginning of 1900 to place in 
charge of a Belgian officer. So far as could be ascertained, Muham- 
mareh was not included by name among the custom houses pledged to 
Russia, and M. Naus, the Minister of Customs, personally thought that 


* The text of this written assurance is reproduced in Annexure No. 3 to this 
Appendix. 
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of Southern 
Persia, 23rd 
October 
1897, 


Doubt as to 
meaning of 
the terms 
‘‘ Customs (if 
Southern 
Persia ” and 
‘‘Customs of 
FSrs and the 
Persian 
Gulf/* 1900. 


Means taken 
to safeguard 
the rights of 
Britain 
nn ier the 
Persian 
asnnrance of 
1897. 
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1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Question 

whether 

Mubam- 


it must be considered a port of the Persian Gnlf; but the Persian 
Government could not be induced to state definitely whether in ^ their 
opinion the Mnhammareh customs were, or were not, included in the 
security for the Russian loan. They sought in fact to avoid the dis- 
cussion ) and they obviously suspected that the object of the British 
Minister was to obtain an admission which would give the British 
Government a right of interference at Muhammareh, and which would 
create a recognised British sphere of influence in that region. 

In 1902, on the conclusion of a second Russian loan, the Persian 
Government were reminded that Britain could not recognise the inclusion 
of any of the customs of Southern Persia in the guarantee, but they did 
not reply to the British communication. 

On the separation, in 1903, of the Customs of ^Arabistan from those 
administered by the Director-General at Bushehr, the British Minister 
at Tehran, under orders from the Foreign Office, once more sought to 
obtain a statement from the Persian Government as to the inclusion or 
non-inclusion of the ’Arabistan Customs in those of Pars and the Persian 
Gulf ; but the answer obtained was evasive. 

In 1904 j the Persian Government expressed their inability to alter 
or even to interpret, the conditions of the two Russian loan contracts 
without the assent of Russia; but they formally admitted that in signing 
these contracts there was no intention on their part of prejudicing the 
assurance given to the British Government in 1897 regarding the 
Customs of Southern Persia. Note having been taken by the Foreign 
Office of this admission, the Persian Government were told that 
their reply was in other respects unsatisfactory, and that His Majesty^s 
Government held them bound by the assurance of 1897, which was 
anterior to the Russian loan agreements ; His Majesty^s ^ Government 
could not admit a solitary exception from the assurance in the case of 
Muhammareh and its dependencies, or of any of the ports of ’Arabistan, 
and they would take the necessary steps to ensure respect for their 
rights in the event of any attempt on the part of the Persian Govern- 
ment to ignore them. A note to this effect was handed to the Mushir- 
ud-Dauleh on the 3ist of August 1904 by Sir A. Hardinge and was 
read aloud in his presence by the Persian Minister, who took no excep- 
^ tion to its substance ; no formal reply, however, was demanded, and 
none was received, by the British Government. 

In signing the Reglement Douanier on the 29th of August 1904, 
Sir A. Hardinge was careful to put in a declaration, of which act was 
taken by M. Naus as Minister of Customs, on the subject of the South- 
ern Customs. This declaration stated that the Reglement was signed on 
behalf of Great Britain subject to the reserve that the customs division 
now denominated The South ” should not be held to be alone subject 
to the assurance of the 23rd October 1897, and that the assurance in 
question should not be regarded as in any way affected or limited by the 
administrative distinction drawn in the Reglement between the customs 
of the South and those of 'Arabistan. 

That Muhammareh is a port of the Persian Gulf, and that its 
customs therefore cannot in any circumstances be pledged to Russia, 
appears to be indisputable. The Hydrographer of the British Admiralty 
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has stated that Muhammarehj being situated on a tidal river and being 
accessible to ships navigating the Persian Gulf^ must be regarded as a 
port of that sea. In a list of Persian post offices supplied bj the Persian 
Government to the International Bureau at Berne in August 1903; the 
post office of Muhammareh appears under the heading Golfe Persique/^ 
Finally in the Reglement Douanier of 1904 j; framed by the Persian and 
accepted by the Russian Government; in the remarks on the customs 
post at Muhammareh the words occur — arriving from another post in 
the Persian Gulf/’' Jashk; Chahbar; and Gwatar are similarly covered by 
the wording of the post office statement and of the Reglement Douanier. 
The immunity of the Customs of other places in Southern Persia from 
Russian control still depends; in cases where their situation within the 
limits of “ Fars and the Persian Gulf ” is doubtful; on the indefinite but 
comprehensive pledge given by the Persian Government in 1897, 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that a loan of £^^00; 000 by the 
(British) Imperial Bank of Persia; dated 4th April 1903; and a supple- 
mentary loan of £100;000; dated 1st September 1904; are both secured; 
in the first place; upon the revenues of the Caspian Sea fisheries ; in the 
second; upon the revenues of the Posts and Telegraphs ; and; finally; 
upon the customs of Fars and the Persian Gulf."’’ 


Precarious position of the reorganised Persian Customs^ 1906-07. 


From the first the new Customs Department has had much prejudice 
and interested opposition to encounter; while the mere fact of its 
being controlled by Europeans has placed an effective weapon in the 
hands of its adversaries. Incredible as it may seem; moreover; the 
Persian Government have shown themselves almost indifferent to the 
brilliant results attained. In September 1904; M. Naus was actually 
in danger of losing his appointment; for which the Nizam-us-Saltaneh 
had offered £40,000 ; and in 1905 his position had become so difficult 
on account of the general unpopularity which he had incurred, that he 
tendered his resignation ; but it was not accepted by the Shah. In 
1905; in consequence of the strictness of M, Heynssens; the new 
Director-General of Customs at Bushehr, who insisted at first on con- 
signees appearing in person to declare their goods, who visited with a 
penalty the slightest discrepancy between invoices and goods, and who 
tried to prohibit the use of private wharves, a serious agitation arose 
at Bushehr, in which Mullas as well as native merchants participated, 
while even European firms complained through their Consulates ; but, 
on the necessary concessions being made, the trouble again subsided. 

Early in 1906, with the development of the popular and national 
movement which was now agitating Persia, the position of M. Naus began 
to be threatened ; and fears were even entertained for his personal safety. 
Early in the year he prudently retired on a mission to Constantinople 
and remained away until the autumn ; during his absence a demand was 
made for his dismissal, but was not pressed. In August 1906, negotia- 
tions for a loan to Persia were in progress, in connection with which 


mareh; 

Chahbar and 
Gwatar are 
situated in 
the Persian 
Gulf. 


Hostility and 
indifference 
to the work. 


Proceedings 
of M. Kaus, 
1906. 
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Campaign in 
the Persian 
Assembly 
against M. 
Naas and his 
Belgian 
Officials, 
1906-07. 


Dismissal of 
M. Nans, 
1907. 


M. Nans had already sounded the Belgian market^ but unsuccessfully, 
under a Russian guarantee. Capable^ energetic and ambitious^ he had 
gradually brought the whole financial system of the country under his 
control ; he made no concealment of his power ; and it was expected 
that he would be employed^ in September 1906^ to represent Persia in 
certain financial negotiations at St. Petersburg. The Persian Govern- 
mentj however; made suspicious by the anxiety of Russia that he should 
be sent; declined to nominate him. 

On the 7th of October 1906 the new Persian Assembly began its 
sittings at Tehran; and M. Nans and his subordinates were at once made 
objects of attack by a party headed by the Sa^ad-ud-Dauleh. The 
charges against M. Naus were; mainly; that he had been guilty of 
corruption and extortion and had amassed a large private fortune by 
improper means ; that he had provided too many appointments; upon 
large salaries; for Belgians ; and that, in the selection of native employes, 
he had favoured Armenians at the expense of Muhammadans. With 
regard to the first of these accusations it was subsequently stated, on 
the authority of a high Persian official; that there were no grounds for 
believing M. Naus to have committed malversations; but that for three 
years he had rendered no formal accounts; and that it was difficult to 
verify or arrange the papers which he had submitted. The Assembly, 
notwithstanding the opposition of a moderate section who were aware 
of the value of M. Naus’s services, now yielded to popular clamour and 
opened a campaign against the Customs Department enquiring whether 
M. Naus was a responsible minister and pointing out that thei 
Customs, Treasury, Post Office, and Mint were now under his contro 
but that; when information in regard to these branches of the 
administration was demanded by the Assembly, M. Naus did not appear, 
while the Minister for Finance professed himself merely an accountant 
and stated that M. Naus was not under his control Finally the Assembly 
insisted that a liri of responsible ministers should be furnished; the 
Sadr-i-A^zam complied ; and the name of M. Naus was not found in 
the list. 

The Assembly were now in a position to require that M. Naus, not 
being a minister, should be deprived of his title as such and of his 
powers of control. The Shah reluctantly submitted and removed M. 
Naus from the ministry, and M. Priem from the Director-Generalship 
of Customs. This change took place, apparently, on the 9th of February 
1907, less than a month after M. Naus had been confirmed in his position 
and his powers extended by the new Shah. No decided action was taken 
by any of the foreign Legations at Tehran, not even by those of .Belgium 
or Russia, and the future of the Persian Imperial Customs was 
plunged into uncertainty. 

ANNEXURE NO. I.-TABLE OF LEASES OF SOME OF THE 
CUSTOMS OF SOUTHERN PERSIA BEFORE THE CREA- 
TION OP THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 

In the table below are given in chronological order, with the date 
vrhere known, the amounts for which some of the customs of Southern 
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Persia were leased during a series of years before 1900 ; the farmers and 
the amount of the farm in a number of cases remained the same for more 
than one year. More detailed information in regard to the customs of 
the same districts under the old regime^ not agreeing in every case with 
that given in the present table^* will be found in the following Adminis- 
tration Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency : — 


1873-74^ pages 14i-15 ; 1886-87, page 28; 1887*88, page 33 ; 
1890-91, page 22 ; 1896-94?, page 30 ; 1895-96, page 28 ; 1896- 
97, page 23; and 1898-99, page 57. 


Xatae of the farmer (with date ' 
where known). ! 

Combination of enstoms, etc,, 
farmed .t 

Amount of the farm (in Tumans). 

Abmad Khan, Novai 

(1858). 

Customs and Governorship 
of Rushehr. 

30,000 per annum. 

The *Amid“ul-Muik. ; 

Do. Do 

40,000 per annum. 

Agha Muhammad ’Ali, j 
Mali k-ut-Tuj jar. 1 

Customs of Bushebr and 
Shiraz. 

70,000 per annum. 

Haji Ihrahim, on behalf! 
of the Nasir-ul-Mulk. 

Customs of Bushehr. 

48,000 per annum. 

The Nasir-ul-Mulk, 

! Governorship of Bushehr 
j and customs of that place 
and of Shiraz . 

90,000 per annum. 

Muhammad Hussain Mirza. 

Governorship and customs 
of Bushehr. 

70,000 per annum. 

Rahim Khan, Isfahani. 

Customs of Ispahan Yazd 
Shiraz, Bushehr, Lingeh 
and Bandar 'Abbas. 

140,000 per annum. 

Haji Muhammad Baqir 
Khan.J 

Governorship of Bushehr 
and customs of that 
place and of Isfahan, 
Yazd, Lingeh, Shiraz, 
and Bandar 'Abbas. 

170,000 per annum. 

Mirza Husain Kham 

Sahib Divan. 

o 

p 

180,000 per annum. 

Mustaufi Nizam. 

Governorship and customs 
of Bushehr, Lingeh and 
Bandar 'Abbas. 

190,000 per annum. 

The Sa’ad-ul Mulk. 

Customs of Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Bushehr, Lingeh, 
and Bandar 'Abbas. 

140,000 per annum. 


* Most of these passages, however, relate not to leases but to subleases of customs 
and ioolude “ customs other than import and export duty. 

t Where governorship as well as customs are mentioned, the emoluments of the 
lessee were probably not confined to import and export duty. 

I The arrangement with Hajiand Muhammad Baquir Khan lasted for seven years. 
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Name of the farmer (with date 
where known). 

Combination of cn atoms, etc. 
farmed.* 

Amount of the farm (m TAmans), 

The Sa*ad-ul-Mulk, by 
whom a sub-lease was 
granted to MIrza 

Nasrullab Khan. 

The Sa’ad-ul-Mulk, by 
whom a sub -lease was 
granted to Haji 

Muhammad Mehdi, 

Malik-ut-Tujiar. 

Customs of Bushehr. 

Do. 

70.000 per annum. 

76.000 jper annum. 

Haji Vazir. 

Governorship of Bushehr, 
Lingeh and Bandar 
*Abbas, and customs 
of those places and of 
Isfahan and Shiraz. 

190,000 per annum. 

Nauzar Mirza. 

Governorship and customs 
of Bushehr, Lingeh and 
Baudar *Abhas. 

120,000 for six montis 
only. 

Haji Muhammad Mehdi, 
Malik-ut-Tujjar Cl 886- 
87). 

Do. do. 

213,000 per annum. 

The Sa*ad*ul-Mulk. 

Governorship of Bushehr, 
Lingeh, and Bandar 
* Abbas, and customs ot 
those places and of 
Shiraz. 

180,000 per annum. 

The Nizam- ul-Mulk. 

Do. do. 

190,000 per annum. 

The Qawam-ul-Mulk. 

Do. do. 

240,000 per annum. 

The Hisam-ul-Saltaneh. 

Do. do. 

280,000 per annum. 

Iqtidar-us-SuItan. 

Governorship and customs 
of Bushehr, Lingeh and 
Bandar ’Abbas. 

90,000 for five months only. 

The (Bribish) Imperial 
Bank of Persia (1898). 

Customs of Bushehr. 

1 90,000 for six months only. 

The Darya Baigi (1898- 
1900). 

Governoiship of Bushehr, 
Lingeh, and Bandar 
- ’Abbas, and customs of 
those places and of 
Shiraz. 

200,000 per annum. 


♦ Where governorsliips as well as customs are mentioned, the emoluments oF the 
lessee were probably not confined to import and export duty. 
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ANNEXURE NO. a.— PRESENT ORGANISATION OF THE 
IMPERIAL PERSIAN CUSTOMS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


As explained in the body of the foregoing Appendix, the Customs are 
divided, in the Persian Gulf, into two main territorial groups— the South 
and 'Arabistan ; and of these the former is from every point of view the 
more considerable. 

The following is a table showing the organisation, establishment, 
receipts and expenditure of the customs of the South ; ^ 

* It is necessary to warn the reader that while posts are given as they esnsted in 
1906, the otherl columns of this statement refer to a somewhat earlier period ; ^ con- 
sequently the staffs shown appear to be insufficient in some places and excessive m 
others. A considerable rearrangement of posts took place m 1905 or 1906, oi w ion 
one result is that the facts, as here described, do not agree with statements made in 
the Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer. 
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ANNEXURE 


hlain stations 

Date of institation. 

Detail of Euro- 
pean officials 
at mam station. 

Detail of Persian 
officials at main 
station. 

W atchmen, 
etc., at and 
under main 
station. 

Dilam (Custom house and 
post, under Bushebr). 

September 1900 

... 

1 Director and 

4 others. 

5 

Rig (Custom house and 
post, under Bdsliehr) - 

April 1903 

... 

1 Director and 

4 others. 

9 

K-harag Island (Post, 
under Bushehr). 

Oeoember 1904 

... 

1 Director. 

1 

Bushebr (A principal 
post, as defined in the 
jSfeglement). 

March 1899 

1 Director- 
General, 1 
Inspector and 

1 Comptrol- 
ler. 

30 

45 

Daiyii (Custom bouse and 
post, under Lingeh). 

March 1 904. 

— i 

1 Director, 1 
Inspector and 
4 others. 

1 

7 
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Armed 
guards at 


E etimated i 
annual gross i 
receipts (in t 
Tnmans), j 

Estimated 
annual expend!- 
ure (in Tumaus). 

Minor stations under main 
station in Qrst column. 

Dates of institution. 

6,000 

900 

Khur Imam Hasan 
(Observation post). 

1 

September IPOO. 

4,000 

1,400 

(■ianaveh 

(Collecting post). 

Apiil 1903. 

230 

210 



500,000 

42,000 

Halileh 

January 1904 


(Observation post). 
Lavar 

(Collecting post), 
Ziyarat 

(Observation post.) 
Khan 

(Observation post). 

Umm-al'Karain 
(Obseivatiou post). 

Batuneh 

(Observation post). 
Kangun 

(Collecting post). 
iVliyalu 

(Observation post). 
Tumbak 

(Observation post). 
Tahiri 

(Collecting post). 

Nakbl Taqi 
(Observation post). 

'Asalu 

(Collectin-g post). 

Baidbeh Khan 
(Observation post). 

Halat Naband 
(Observation post). 

Tibin 

(Observation post). 


March 1904. 
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ANNEXURE 


Main station. 

Date of institution. 

Detail of Euro- 
pean officials 
at main station. 

Detail of Persian 
officials at main 
station. 

Watchmen, 
etc., at and 
under tnaia 
station. 

Lingeh (A principal post, 
as defined in the Regle- 
ment). 

March 1899. 

1 Director 

18 

12 

Bandar ’Abbas (A princi- 
pal post, as defined 
in tbe Reglement). 

March 1899 

1 Director 

20 

17 

Han jam Island (Custom 
house and post, under 
Bandar ’Abbas). 

December 1904 

... 

1 Director 

2 

i^isbm ToT^n (Custom 
house and post, under 
Bandar ’Abbas). 

March 1900 

... 

1 Director and 
4 others. 

6 

Minab Town (Custom 
house and post, under 
Bandar ’Abbas). 

February 1901 

... 

1 Director and 
2 others. 

6 

Jasbk 

(Custom bouse and post, 
under Bandar ’Abbas). 

January 1902 

... 

1 Director and 

1 other. 

$ 

Chabbar 

(Custom house and post, 
under Bandar ’Abbas). 

January 1902 

... 

1 Director and 

2 others. 

9 

Total 

... 

5 

99 

124 
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NO. 3 


Armed 
guards at 
and under 
main 
station. 

Estimated 
anuaal gross 
receipts in 
Tfimans. 

Estimated 
annual expendi- 
ture in Tuinans. 

Minor stations under main 
station in first column. 

r 

Dates of institution. 




^ Bustanu 



1 


(Observation post). 
Chiiu 

January 1904 


1 


(Collecting post). 


i 


Mngain 

Do. 




(Collecting post) . 
Nakbllu 





(Observation post). 
Jazeb 





(Observation post). 
Mgkehil 





(Observation post). 





Kalat 


15 

50,000 

11,000 

(Collecting post). 




Gnrzeb 

(Post of Observation) . 

... 





Qais Island 

April 1902. 




(Collecting post). 




Tavuneb 





(Post of Observation). 
Cbarak ' 

April 1902. 




(Collecting post). 




Basineb 

... 




(Observation post). 

* Mugbu 

(Observation post). 
Bnstaneh 

April 1902. 

January 1904. 




(Observation post). 




Band Mu’allim 

March 1901. 




L (Observation post), 
f Bandar Mahtabi 

February 1905. 

15 

270,000 

15,000 

1 (Collecting post). 



J Kbamir 

1 (Collecting post). 

May 1901. 





1 Pnbal 

L (Collecting post). 

December 1904. 

... 

50 

300 


... 


6,600 

1,500 



... 

4 

4,300 

1,400 



... 

1,400 

500 

— 


7 

4,000 

1,300 

Gwatar 

January 1904. 



i (Collecting post). 

51 

853,080 

80,010 



... 
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The working expenses^ it will be seen^ amount to about 1 0 per cent 
of the gross receipts. The five highest posts in the Souths namely the 
Director-Generalship, Inspectorship and Comptrollership at Bushehr and 
the Directorships at Lingeh and Bandar ^Abbas, are at present occupied 
by members of the Belgian Customs Service, who have been seconded 
and placed at the disposal of the Persian Government by the Government 
of Belgium ; the initial contracts with the Persian Government of 
these and of the other Belgian Officers in the Department were for three 
years, and were renewable, at expiration, for either three or five years. 
All the other superior appointments in the South are held by Persians, 
who have the rank of Directors and are styled Mudirs. The subordinate 
grades of Farrash or civil orderly, of Mustahfiz or watchman, of Kashikchi 
or night watchman, and of Tufangchi or armed guard are filled by 
natives. The Tufangchis fluctuate in number according to the season of 
the year, and are frequently changed; they are mostly recruited at 
Bushehr and in Baluchistan. The staff of each minor post consists of a 
Mudir, lower in rank than a Director, having under him two or more 
subordinates. Mere observation posts are manned by one or more watch- 
men or Tufangchis, who are under orders of the nearest Mudir. 

In some ports and on some stretches of coast — especially in the 
districts of Rud-hilleh and Tangistan, and of Persian akran from Jashk 
to Chahbar — the Customs have been unable as yet to establish their 
system, owing to the opposition of local chiefs who refuse to part with the 
farm of the customs and cannot at present be coerced. In these localities 
the customs duties are levied according to the ancient methods, and arms 
and other prohibited articles find their way into the country. Control of 
the coast line is maintained, so far as possible, by the Customs vessel 
Mozaffar and the Persian man-of-war Persepolis,'^'^ supplemented by 
the launches constructed at Bombay. An experiment was tried, in 
1905 or 1906, of watching the coast between Lingeh and Bandar ^Abbas 
by means of mounted patrols ; it was not successful on account of the 
unsuitability of the country to horses, but it was intended to repeat it 
with the substitution of camels for horses. 


The organisation of the Customs of ^Arabistan is as follows : 


Posts. 

Date of 
mstitution. 

European 

oSicials. 

Persian 

officials. 

Guards. 

Estimated 
gross annual 
receipts (in 
Taman b). 

Estimated 
annual ex* 
penditnre 
(ini 

TamanB). 

Muhammareh (A 
principal pos^t, 
as defined in the 
Reglement.) 

20th Septem- 
ber 1902. 

1 Director- 
General. 

1 Director 
and 15 
others. 

65 

55,000 

16,000 

N asiri 

20th Januarv 
1903. 

... 

1 Director 
and 5 
others. 

12 

4.0,000 

2,800 

Shusbtar 

20tli ireb- 
ruary 1903. 

... 

1 Director 
and 2 
others. 

13 

10,000 

1,800 


* The same remarks about changes apply to this table as to the last (customs of 
the South). 
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Posts, 

Date of 
institutions. 

European 

officials. 

Persian 

officials. 

1 

Gaards.j 

i 

Estimated 
gross annua! 
"receipts (in 
Tumans), 

Estimated 
annual ex- 
penditure 

(in , 

Tamins). 

Dizfnl 

' 20th Jan uaiy 
; 1903. 

I 

... 

1 Director 
and 2 
others. 

\ 

13 

1,000 

500 

Hindiyan 

20th Decem- 
ber 1902. 

... 

1 Director 
and 1 
other. 

7 

9,000 

1 900 

ATa’shuv 

20th Apr!] 
1903. 

... 

1 Director 
and 1 

other. 

5 

11,000 

400 

Bnziyeh 

Do. 

... 

1 Director 
and 1 
other. 

5 

6.500 

500 


Total 

1 

84 

120 

132,500 

22,900 


ANNEXURE NO. OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION ADDRES- 
SED BY THE MUSHIR-UD-DAULEH, PERSIAN 
MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO THE HOH-’BLE 
C. HARDINGE, C.B., HER MAJESTY'S CHARGE 
D'AFFAIRS, TEHRAN, ON THE aSRD OF OCTOBER 
1897. 


“You have written that there was a mmonr that the Customs of 
“ Southern Persia would be placed under foreign supervision and control 
“ as guarantee for a loan. I therefore take this occasion of informing 
“ the Legation that this rumour is without foundation, and that they 
“ will never be placed under foreign supervision and control. 

MUSHIR-ED-DOWLEH." 

[More literally translated, however, the above assurance ran ; 

" This that you had written — it has teen rumoured that some 'fir 
“ certain) South Persian customs are ieing placed under foreign super- 
“ vision and control against the amount of a foreign loan — has been 
“ brought to notice, and it has been deemed necessary to bring to the notice 
“of the respected Legation that the rurnour is completely without 
“ foundation, and under foreign supervision and control (they) never 
“ will be placed.”} 


m 
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APPENDIX P, 

CRUISE OF HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CURZON, VICEROY 
AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF * 

The memorable cruise made by Lord Curzou in the Persian Gulf at 
the end of 1903 was undertaken for the purpose of inspecting the Indian 
establishments maintained there^ of visiting the Arab Shaikhs in treaty 
relations with the British Government, and of testifying to the para- 
mount political and commercial ascendancy exercised by Great Britain in 
Persian Gulf waters. The preliminary arrangements for the tour were 
begun in August 1903, and shortly afterwards the formal approval of 
His Majesty's Government was sought and obtained. 


Departure from Karachi and voyage to Masqat, 16th to ISth 

November 1903. 


The R J.M.S. Hardinge-'^, carrying the Viceroy, started from 
Karachi harbour shortly before 5 p.m. on Monday, the 16th of Novem- 
ber; as she passed Manorah a land battery fired a salute of 31 guns. 
Lord Curzon was accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Curzon. The 
East Indies squadron under Rear-Admiral Atkinson-Willes, specially 
strengthened for the cruise by the addition of H.M.S. Argonaut a 
first class cruiser of 11,000 tons then on her way from the China station 
to England, was lying in readiness o£E the entrance of the harbour ; 
on the approach of the Hardinge it was formed in columns of divisions 
line ahead, the starboard division consisting of the flagship H.M.S. 

Hyacinth second class cruiser, with the third class cruiser, Pox two 
cables astern, while the port division was composed of H.M.S. ^^Argonaut'^ 
abeam of the flagship, followed by H.M.S. Pomone third class cruiser. 
The ships, which had dressed with masthead flags on the arrival of the 


* The principal authorities are the official records of the Government of India in the 
Political Department and the letters of newspaper correspondents which appeared in the 
English “ Times " of the 28th and 29th December 1903 and of the 2nd, 5th, 11th, 12th 
and 18th January 1904, and in the Indian *• Pioneer of the 22nd and 26th Novem- 
ber and of the 2nd, 6th and 9th December 1908. The writer has also drawn up his 
personal recollections of the cruise, and the article has been revised by Sir L. Dane 
who accompanied the tour as Secretary in the Foreign Department, 
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Viceroy in Karachi, were now manned, guards were paraded, the bands 
played the National Anthem, and, as the Hardinge ” steamed to the 
front between the divisions, each vessel saluted her with 81 guns. The 
Hardinge preceded the squadron till nightfall and then took up a 
station astern, where she remained until Masqat was neared. The sea 
was smooth, and the relative positions of the ships were so admirably 
maintained that the lights of the squadron as seen by the night from 
the deck of the Hardinge presented an apparently stationary pageant. 
Throughout the cruise, both at sea and in port, the ships were dressed 
with masthead flags during the hours of daylight. 


The visit to Masqat, 18th and 19th Novemhen 


Soon after sunrise on the IBth of November the coast of Oman was 
sighted,— an apparently unbroken line of precipitous clifps, rising 
diaphanous and opalescent out of the pale blue waters of the Indian 
Ocean.-” It had originally been intended to strike the coast in the 
vicinity of Ras-al-Hadd and follow it to Masqat, but time did not 
admit of this, and a direct course was accordingly shaped for Masqat, 
where the R.I.M.S. Lawrence"' with Colonel KembalJ, British Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, and H.M.S. ^'Lapwing" were already lying. As the 
squadron entered the harbour at 10-30 a.m. the flagship greeted the port 
with a salute of ll guns which was returned, gun for gun, by one of the 
Sultan's batteries ; and, as soon as the ships had taken up their billets, 
a salute of 31 guns was fired by the land batteries as a welcome to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The white town in gala array formed a strange 
contrast with the grim cliffs by which it was encircled,— a contrast that 
found its counterpart in the resplendent hulls of the Hardinge" and 
"^Lawrence", backed as they were by the dark line of warships lying 
across the entrance of the harbour. 

A deputation from the Sultan shortly arrived on board the 
Hardinge " ; it included the Sultan's elder half-brother Saiyid Muham- 
mad, the Sultan's eldest son, Saiyid Taimur, by whom the State of 
'Oman had been represented at the Delhi Coronation Darbar, the Com- 
mandant of His Highness's land forces, and the Governor of Matrah. ^ A 
metrical welcome in Arabic was read by one of the deputation, of which 
the translation ran as follows : — 


The welcome and auspicious tidings have reached me, and I have been cheered 
with deep and complete happiness at the arrival of His Exalted and Noble Excellency 
Lord Curzon. 

At his coming the suns of joy and gladness have risen and the moons of happiness 
and good cheer have shed their light. 

All honour bo to him of exalted rank and dignity, who comes in this great state. 

To this end I have deputed my brother and my son, that they may both be 
honoured bv meeting His Excellency on my behalf, and that they may pay respect to 
his augnst*" person and celebrate his auspicious arrival ; and also as a mark of our joy 
at his coming, and as a sign of our exceeding gratification at his noble presence. 

May he never cease to live in honour and splendour, high repute and prosperity, 
as long as the days and nights continue. 
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After inquiries as to His Excellency's health the deputation again 
withdrew^ under a salute of 13 guns, specially awarded at the Sultanas 
request in consideration of their exalted rank. 

As soon as the deputation had reached the shore, His Highness 
Faisal-bin-Turki embarked in person to visit the Viceroy, accompanied 
by his suite and by Major Cox, the British Political Agent at Masqat. 
After steaming in a launch round the entire squadron and acknowledging 
the compliments of the crews of His Majesty^s ships, the Sultan was 
received on board the Hardinge and conducted to His Excellency's 
presence on the quarter-deck, where a state reception room had been fitted 
up and decked with gold-worked carpets and handsome embroideries. 
Greetings were exchanged and a short conversation took place, after 
which the members of the Sultan'^s suite were severally presented to the 
Viceroy. Refreshments were then served, and a few moments later the Sultan 
took his departui’e under a salute of 21 guns fired by H.M.S. Fox.'’^ 

Between noon and one o^clock the Vice-Consuls of France and America 
at Masqat, M. Laronce and Mr. Mackirdy, proceeded on board the ^^Har- 
dinge*’^ to pay their respects to the Viceroy; they were accorded separate 
interviews and received the salutes of their rank at their departure. 

At about 1-30 p.m.. Lord Gm'zon left the Hardinge ” under a Vice- 
regal salute, the ships of the squadron being at the same time dressed nd 
manned, and landed with Rear-Admiral Atkinson-V^illes and staff at 
a jetty which had been specially erected at the Customs wharf ; here he 
was received by Colonel Kemball and Major Cox, and from this spot 
the Viceregal pai’ty walked— by a narrow, but carpeted and gaily decor- 
ated street— through the Indian quarter to the British Agency building, 
where they were entertained at lunch by the Political Agent. The Sultanas 
palace, his steamer the^^Nur-al-Bahr and the forts of Jalali and Mirani 
were profusely decorated with flags ; and at the Sultanas desire, in order 
to symbohse the community of interests and sentiment between the Gov- 
ernments of Britain and ^Oman, the flagstaffs of his palace and the 
British Agency had been linked together by a graceful arc of bunting 300 
yards in length. 

After lunch a deputation representing the different classes of British 
subjects and proteges residing in -^Oman, principally Indian Muhamma- 
dans, Hindus, Parsis and Goanese, waited upon the Viceroy in a verandah 
of the Agency with an address which was read in English by Mr. Par- 
shotam Uhanji, member of a Masqat firm of Hindu merchants. The 
address, which was presented in a silver casket of local design and manu- 
facture, representing an Arab, a date tree and a camel, ran as follows : — 

May it ij^Uase Your Excellency^ — We, the entire community of British subjects, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, and other British protected persons, settled in the towns 
of Masqat and Matrah,* most respectfully beg, on behalf of ourselves and our fellow* 
subjects residing in other parts of His Highness the Sultan’s dominions to offer Your 
Excellencies a most heartfelt welcome on the occasion of your visit to Masqat. 

In doing so, we venture to congratulate Your Excellency, with mo ch respect, on 
being the first Viceroy and Governor-General of India, since the passing of the destinies 
of the Indian Continent to the British Crown, to visit these distant shores, and to 
have thus inaugurated a new and vigorous political departure in a sphere where so 
many Indian interests are involved ; and it has been a source of enhanced gratification 

* In this and in the other citations contained in the present Appendix the spellir* g of 
proper names has been altered so as to agree with that used elsewhere in the Gazetteer, 
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to US to know that, since Yotir Excollency’s happy decisioti to accept an es.t-ension of 
your term of office (a decision which has been received by all classes of His Majesty the 
JCing-Emperor B subjects with lively satisfaction), the first great act of policy which 
Tour Excellency has undertaken has been this most auspicious tour in the Gulfs of 
'Oman and Persia. 

Accustomed, as the races peopling these shores are, to take impressions from out- 
ward appearances, we cannot but feel confident that this happy undertaking will prove 
to be an epoch-making event in the progress and enhancement of British prestige and 
influence. It will serve, too, as an abiding demonstration to the inhabitants of the 
littoral that the preponderating influence of Great Britain in these waters is no 
shadowy or remote force but a lively and dignified reality, and that the Viceroy of the 
King-Emperor, who Imlds benevolent sway over the millions of the vast continent of 
British India, watches with no less zeal and keeu interest the welfare of His Most 
Gracious Majesty's subjects scattered all over the Gulf. 

Except to give Your Excellencies a respectful and hearty welcome and to give ex- 
pression to our loyalty and devotion to the Great Government whose subjects we are, 
we have little cause to trespass on Your Excellency’s time, and, so far as our own local 
and particular needs and circumstances are concerned, have an encouraging tale to tell. 

Wc enjoy in Masqat the rights and privileges of the most favoured nation; our 
interests are carefully guarded by our Consular authorities ; and we experience complete 
tolejation in matters of religion. There is an absence of unnecessary litigation amongst 
us British subjects ; and justice is readily and promptly obtainable in the Agency 
Court. 

In matters connected with our dealings! with the natives of ’Oman, while we are 
accustomed to receive a courteous hearing from His Highnes's, neverthless we often os- 
perience difficulty in obtaining relief ; and this is partly owing, no doubt, to the unset- 
tled state of the interior. In this latter connection we make bold to explain to Y^our 
Excellency that whereas, considering the degree of enlightenment among the Bedouin 
Arabs, inter-tribal strife and turbulence are within the nature of things, and when 
they are limited to the interior of the country do not immediately affect our welfare 
any more than that of other peaceable members of the community, nevertheless, when 
as is sometimes the case, the scene of the strife is transferred to the coast ports, or 
their immediate neighbourhood, our commercial interests do immediately suffer, and 
we are put to anxiety for the safety of the lives and properties of our fellow-subjects. 
For, as Your Excellency is aware, in many of the coast towns of 'Oman (often far 
removed from the capital) small communities of British Indian subjects reside, in 
whose hands all the local trade is centred, and who. in however humble a capacity, arc 
the pioneers of British Indian commerce in these waters. Thanks to the vigilant 
activity o£ successive Political Agents, and men-of-war, at seasons of unrest, there is 
perhaps little actual danger to the lives and properties of these our fellow-subjects ; 
but the detriment to their trading operations and ours is great, and we venture to hope 
that Your Excellency’s Government will see its way, either by strengthening the 
hands of the Euler, or by active inteiference on the coast, where necessary for the 
preservation of British interests, to take measures which will deter the un ruly tribes- 
men of ’Oman from disturbing the commerce of the country by their dissensions. 

In matters of commerce generally we continue to prosper, and, though during the 
last few years signs have not been wanting of foreign competition, Indian imports 
rule the market. 

There is one depressing factor, however, of comparatively recent growth to which 
we make bold to draw Your Excellency's benevolent attention, and that is the de- 
moralising fluctuations in the silver exchange. 

Since the closing of the Indian mints in 1893, and the consequent fall in the 
price of silver, the local dollar exchange has not ceased to exhibit remarkable fluctu- 
ations, which greatly prejudice and impede the local import trade, from the fact that 
the currency value of the rupee is fixed, and that of the Masqat dollar is not. We 
therefore humbly commend the matter to Your ExceUoncy’s wise consideration, in the 
hope that, in co-operation with the Local Government, some means may he devised of 
bringing about a better state of things. 

In conclusion, we beg to reiterate our welcome and to assure you that this visit 
of Your Excellency and your gifted consort will he a landmark in the history of 
Masqat, and will live green in our memories ; and it is our earnest prayer to the 
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Supreme Being, in whose hands the destinies of us all lie, to vouchsafe to Your 
Excelleucy a (onfcinuance of bodily health and strength to enable you to render further 
great services to the Empiie, and to bind fresh lauiels on your brow. 

His Excellency replied in the following terms : — 

Gentlemen ^ — It is with much pleasure hat 1 have received the loyal and well- 
oomposed addiess which has just been read, and that on crossing the sea from India 
to the shores of another country I find a large and prosperous community of the 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor existing and plying their trade here in 
conditions of security and contentment. I have made some attempt to ascertain 
the number of British Indian subjects who are thus to be found in Masqat and the 
ether ports of ’Oman, and I find that they amount to no fewer than 1,300 persons, 
the majority of w’hom came originally, or come now, from the opposite shores of Sind 
and Kathiawar. The fact that these two coasts face each other at so inconsiderable 
a distance, and the well-known aptitudes of the particular communities that you 
represent, sufficiently explain the close mercantile connections that have grown np 
duiiug the last century between Masqat and India, and leave one in no surprise 
at the commercial predominance of Great Britain in the trade and shipping of this 
State. 

Gentlemen, the political stake of one country in another is sometimes measured 
by its commercial interests, but does net always lend itself readily to precise or 
mathematical definition. On the other hand, the commercial stake is more easily 
reduced to figuies and calculations the effect of which is not open to dispute. I will 
take for instance the time in which I have been connected with the Government of 
India, namely, the last five years. When I find that during that period the British 
proportion of tiade with the port of Masqat has averaged 84i per cent., and that of 
the total number of steamers that have entered and cleared from this port in the 
same time the average British percentage in each year has been 97, I am satisfied 
that the predominance of Great Britain in the mercantile interests of the State is 
supreme and incontestable, and I realise that in addressing you I am receiving a body 
of gentlemeu who represent a not unimportant outpost of British commercial enter- 
prise in the East, and whose labours have contributed, and still contribute, in no small 
degree to the material welfare of ’Oman. 

I am glad to hear fiom you that in the pursuit of these peaceful avocations your 
interests are safeguarded by the successive Political Agents— and by none I am sure 
more diligently than by Major Cox — who have been sent here to represent the 
Government of India ; that you obtain justice; that you abstain fiom litigation ; 
and that you enjoy complete religious tolerance. These conditions are all favourable 
to the success of your operations, and they leave you with little ground for complaint* 

lu one paragraph of your address you have spoken of the disturbances that 
sometimes spring up in the interior, and which occasioJially travel down to the coast 
ports and affect the security of the places in which you reside. The British Govern- 
ment have never embroiled themselves in this internal strife, which appears to be a 
hereditary legacy in ’Oman. But undoubtedly if it were to reach a point that 
seriously menaced the interests or imperilled the lives and property of British subjects 
lawfully trading upon the coast, we should feel called upon to intervene for their 
protection, and by no one, I am sure, would such intervention be more loyally wel- 
comed, or more cordially assisted, than by His Highness. 

You have referred in your address to the depreciation in the local exchange. 
This is a matter which I will take into consideration. 

Gentlemen, I am obliged for the kind words in which you have welcomed me to 
Masqat. 1 understand that among those who present the address are representatives of 
ether communities, such as the Portuguese of Goa, who enjoy British protection in this 
State. To all of you I wish a continuance of the conditions under which your trade 
exists and flourishes in ’Oman, and I rejoice that there has been presented to me the 
opportunity, while I am head of the Government of India, of testifying the interest 
which I feel in this outlying colony of Indian influence and trade. 

It only remains for me to thank you for presenting your address in a specimen of 
silver work so characteristic of the tastes and customs of the locality. It will always 
he a memento to me of this agreeable meeting on the occasion of my present visit to 
Masqat. 
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Tlie next item in the programme was the return by the Viceroy of 
the visit which the Sultan had paid him on hoard the '' Hardinge.'" From 
the Agency Lord Curzon returned by boat to the jetty, where he was 
received by the Sultan in person, a guard of honour of 30 British marines 
with a band being also in attendance; the way from the pier 
to the Sultanas palace lay along a street carpeted, sheltered by awnings, 
and completely lined by a guard of His Highnesses eAskaris. At length 
the Viceroy and his staff on foot, individually conducted by the Sultan 
and his suite, reached the Barzah or audience chamber of the palace, a long 
room upon the sea-front with an elevated dais at one end upon which 
the two principal personages took their seats; the staff and suite lined 
the walls^ and in the body and at the further end of the hall were accom- 
modated some 70 or 80 Shaikhs and representative men, from various parts 
of the interior, who had been summoned to Masqat for the occasion. 
The room was adorned with inscriptions in English capitals upon coloured 
grounds expressive of friendship for the British Crown. As soon as 
formal greetings had been exchanged, the principal native members of 
the assemblage were brought forward and presented to the Viceroy by the 
Political Agent, and thereafter an Arabic address of welcome was read 
on behalf of the Sultan and was cordially acknowledged by the Viceroy. 
Refreshments were next served, Saiyid Taimur, the heir-apparent, person- 
ally waiting upon the Viceroy. The harmony of the proceedings was 
at one moment slightly disturbed by the conduct of Saiyid Muham- 
mad, the Sultanas half-brother, who stood up and requested a private inter- 
view with the Viceroy for the purpose of making a representation ; it 
Was understood that he wished to press his claims to succeed Saiyid Faisal, 
should the latter abdicate, in preference to Saiyid Taimur, but he was 
easily pacified. At an interview with the Political Resident and the 
Political Agent the next morning, Saiyid Muhammad pressed his claims 
to the succession ; but, when the weakness of his case was explained to him, 
he agreed to drop the matter. It should be noted that, at the Sultanas 
desire, Saiyid Muhammad received precedence over Saiyid Taimur on all 
ceremonial occasions during the Viceroy^s visit, upon the ground of his 
seniority in years. At the conclusion of the interview the Sultan con- 
ducted Lord Curzon back to the pier, and the Viceroy returned on boai’d 
the ^'Hardinge^^ at about 5 p.M, Motley crowds of Masqatis and 
^Omanis from the interior thronged the beach and streets throughout the 
day and evinced both curiosity and friendliness. 

Meanwhile H. M. S. Sphinx’^ had arrived from Bushehr bringing 
Sir A. Hardinge, His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, who desired 
to confer with the Viceroy before his arrival on the Persian Coast. There 
Were now lying in the harbour six vessels of the Royal Navy, besides 
the Hardinge and the Lawrence, by far the most powerful 
squadron that had ever flown the flag of a single power in the waters 
of Masqat. 

In the evening Their Excellencies gave a large dinner party on 
board the ^^Hardinge, to which Sir Arthur Hardinge, Rear-Admiral 
Atkinson-Willes, the senior naval oflBcers of the squadron, the local 
political officers and the Consular representatives of France and America 
were invited, — in all about 70 persons ; and about 60 additional guests 
attended a reception which was held after the dinner. 
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During and after the dinner the forts of Jalali and Miraiii and the 
foreshore of the harbour were brilliantly illuminated with myriads 
of small lamps outlining the salient architectural features ; and, beginning 
at 9 P.M., a display of fireworks was given from the high terraces of the 
two forts. This last exhibition was arranged by the British and Indian 
communities of Masqat and Matrah in honour of Lord Curzon^s visit. 
The fleet also contributed to the magnificence of the spectacle, for, 
whilst a network of coloured lanterns along the sea front and showers 
“of rockets from the forts were reflected in tremulous lines of colour on^^ 
“the placid waters of the bay, the ships of the squadron suddenly stood 
“ ablaze against the deep blue sky, hulls and masts and funnels outlined in^^ 
“ fiery relief by the electrician^s magic wand,— a vision of stately " 
“beauty and power which startled even the stolid impassiveness of the*" 
“ Arabs into admiring awe.'^^ 

On the next day, the 19th of November, a great Darbar was held 
at 11-30 A.M. on board the “Ai-gonaut'^ whose quarter-deck, ablaze 
with rich hangings and gold-embroidered carpets and draped with the 
flags of all nations, had been transformed into a splendid pavilion ; a raised 
dais on the poop was reserved for the chief participants in the ceremony ; 
and, at the opposite end, the elevated muzzles of two heavy guns frowned 
over the space which was about to be occupied by the body of the assem- 
blage. Brilliant sunshine and a smooth sea lent beauty to the scene. 
For an hour before the commencement of the proceedings, boats contain- 
ing native Darbaris continued to reach the “Argonaut^"; and, as 
the appointed time drew near, the booming of guns announced the 
arrival on board first of tne Naval Commander-in-Chief, then of the 
Sultan of ^Oman, and finally, when all were in their places, of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who was received by a guard-of-honour of 
100 British marines with a band. On the Viceroy's right, upon the 
highdais, sat His Highness the Sultan of 'Oman, on his left the Naval 
Commander-in Chief and the British Minister in Persia with their staffs ; 
behind were seated the Viceroy's Private and Military Secretaries and 
His Excellency's Personal Staff. To the right front of the Viceroy 
on a lower level were placed the Political Agent at Masqat, the Sultan's 
half-brother Saiyid Muhammad, the heir-apparent Sayid Taimur, the 
Sultan's attendants, and the native spectators, all except the Political 
Agent in Arab costume ; opposite these on the left were the representa- 
tives of the^ Foreign Department of the Government of India and the 
officers of His Majesty's ships, in full dress uniform. 

The Darbar having been declared open, the chief Arab notables were 
presented to the Viceroy by the Political Agent, and an Arabic address 
was mad aloud ^ on the Sultan's behalf by Shaikh Rashid-bin-'Ozais^, 
Wali of Samail, His Highness's most erudite official; it was to th^» 
following effect 

Your &cellencyj^l trust it will not be amiss if I take advantage of this auspici- 
ouB occasion to convey to Your Excellency some public expression of the pleasure 
and honour which it affords to me and mine, in the first place to be able to welcome 
Your two Excellencies and His Excellency the Admiral and your imposing and 
distinguished escort to our modest capital of Dman, and in the second place to be thus 
afforded an opportunity of manifesting our sentiments of sincere friendship and 
attachment to that Great Government oi India, which Your Excellency directs, and 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor of happy name, whose Viceroy and proxy you are 
in these far off climes. tf j 
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It is now more than a century since my forefathers first entered into treaty relations 
with Great Britain and that an English Resident has represented the Great Government 
in our Territory, and for a long period before that Masqat had been in constant 
commercial touch and intercourse with the English through the trading ports of 
India. 

During that period the Rulers of ’Oman have been on terms of the closest friendship 
withGreat Britain, and at many of those hours of need and difficulty, which are 
wont to arise so suddenly in an Eastern State, I and my forebears have been the 
grateful recipients, on innumerable occasions, of that moral and substantial support 
which the British Government, in the person of the Viceroy of India, has been ever 
ready to afford. I am therefore in no way different from ray predecessors in^ owing 
a large debt of gratitude to the Viceroy of India ; but there is one point in this 
connection in respect of which I do stand alone among the Saiyids oi ’Oman, and 
that is in experiencing the great honour and pleasure of being able to welcome a 
Viceroy of India in person to Masqat, and to express iny feelings to him face to face ; 
and it is with grateful appreciation, and with the knowledge that my relations and my 
loyal Buhjeots will fully endorse what I say, that I declare lhat sit no time in Masqat 
history, and from no Viceroy, has greater sympathy and kindness been extended to 
us than by this great Viceroy, Lord Curzon, whom I am privileged to address io-day. 
I consider myself particularly fortunate, therefore, in being able to testify before 
this august assemblage to the reality of our obligations and the sincerity of our 
appreciations of them. More than this I beg Your Excellency to believe me when 
I declare that neither I nor my brother nor my children, should they be called 
upon to follow after me, will ever cease to be mindful of the claims of that sUong 
aud ancient friendship which in time past has kept secure the bonds of union existing 
between Great Britain and ourselves, and that wo will at all times remain loyal to 
those ties. 

1 am afraid that Masqat offers few attractions to the oxpcriciicod iravidler; 
and, except to put our houses and highways in order as far as circumstances have 
permitted, and to proclaim a genoral holiday during Your ExcellonciiV august presonco 
here, there has been little that it has been possible for us to do in honour of tins 
great occasion. In this regard I can only ask Your Excellency to cull to mind the 
•eutiments of the poet; who sang : 

**It is not every thing that a man wants that he canaohiove; nor cun the 
speeding barque command the wind that she listeth.” 

At any rate I hope that Your Excellency and your fair and precions Lady, Hijr 
Excellency Lady Curzon, will not carry away with you from Masqat any but kin<lly 
recollections. 

After the address had been iiitcr])reted by the Political Agi'ent, Loid 
Curzon rose aud replied m English in these terms 

Your Highness, Your JSxcdlcncg, and G-cntlomen, — Your Highness has already 
addressed me yesterday in terms of warm welcome to your Capital ami State ; and io-day 
you have anticipated raucdi of what 1 desire to say in the speech which you Inivo just 
spontaneously delivered, and in whicli yon have siiuken In feeling language of the 
historic connection between the British Government and the Stat<j of ’Oman. 

It was Your Highness’s own great grandfather with whom the first Treaty was 
concluded with the East India Company 105 years ago. As you have further 
reminded me, for more than a century has a British representative b^'en stationod at 
Masqat ; and daring that time the friendly intercourse between the two (iovornments 
has been demonstrated by a series of Treaties or Conventions of wliiidi I can true.e 
no fewer than nine, and which have provided for the closest political and commercial 
relations, as well as for the suppression of the slave trade and of piracy, and fur the 
extension of the electric telegraph. This series of agroeinouts sufficiently testifies 
to the connections that luivc grown up between tin* two Governments and t.hat have 
linked the State of ’Oman to the British Government by quite t^xceptiunal tie^. But 
they have also been strcnglhoned, as Your Higlmes. has pointed out, by the support 
which has been given on critical occasions by the British Govorinnent to sne-’o.ssivo 
rulers of ’Oman j while a further aud natural bond of union is supplied by the fact 
that Masqat lies just opposite to the shores of ludia, that its trade is not only for 
the most part with India, but is largely in Indian hands, that a largo number of 
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British Indian subjects reside here, and that the prosperity of the State is mainly 
dependent on these conditions. It is not surprising therefore, that the Government 
of India should feel a particular interest in this place, or that a Viceroy of India 
should desire to visit it and to make the acquaintance of its ruler. His pleasure in 
doing so is greatly enhanced when he learns from Your Highness’s own lips that 
you and your children will ever be mindful of these strong and ancient obligations, 
and that to them you and they will always I’emaiu loyal. These are words which 
I shall cherish in friendly recollection not only on my own behalf, but on behalf of 
the Government which I represent. 

Your Highness has now ruled your State for fifteen years. I had the pleasure 
of visiting it when you had only just succeeded fourteen years ago ; and I am glad 
to congratulate Your Highness on the progress that has since been made. The voluiue 
of your trade is steadily increasing ; t£e wise step which the Government of India 
So strongly urged on Your Highness a few years ago, of taking over the Customs of 
your State in preference to farming them to others, has been attended with largely 
increased profits ; and it gave me much satisfaction two years ago, with Your High- 
ness’s permission, to bring your capital into still closer connection with the outer 
world by laying a telegraphic cable from Jashk to Masqat. I also personally selected 
Major C 0 X 3 as an officer in whose discretion and ability I had perfect confidence, to 
represent the Government of India at your capital ; and Your Highness has already 
assured me that 50 U have found iu him a prudent counsellor and friend. 

At Delhi in January last, though Your Highness was unable yourself to accept 
my invitation to the great ceremony that we held there to celebrate the Coronation of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor, I had the pleasure of welcoming your son, Taimur, 
and of conversing with him about the condition and welfare of ’Oman. 

I have leferred to the fact that the British Government have extended a peculiar 
measure of protection in the past to the State of *0in5n and its rulers. They have 
on more than one occasion intervened to save it from rebellion or disruption. Your 
Highn< 3 s may rest assured that this policy will not be departed from. So long as the 
rulers of ’Oman oortinue to observe their Treaty engagements to the Government of 
India, and to administer their State with enlightenment and justice, 'they will continue 
to receive the support of the Biitish Government, which is iuteiested in preserving the 
peace of the country and the security of its trade. We cannot regard with fatisfaction 
the attempts of discontented classes or persons among Your Highness's subjects to 
disturb the tranquillity of your State, because in so doing not only do they contest 
Your Highness’s authority, but they are apt to injure the interests ot British subjects 
also. These interests we are bound to protect for our own sake as well as for yours. 
We hope that Your Highness will continue to triumph over all such adversaries iu the 
future as you have done in the past. 

I trust that this important occasion, when for the first time a ruler of ’Oman and 
the representative in India of the illustrious British Sovereign exchange greetings in 
the waters of Masqat, may be a landmark in the history of the ever widening and 
deepening connection between our two States; that the firm friendship between, them 
may continue to grow, and that Your Highness may be blessed with health and long 
life to rule over a pacified and loyal people. 

I have still one agreeable funoticn to perform. Only yesterday I received the 
gracious permiss^ion of His Majesty the King-Emperor to confer upon Your Highness 
the high honour of the Grand Cross of the Order of the Indian Empire. This distinc- 
tion will be a proof to Your Highness of the sincere sentiments of friendship which 
are entertained towards you by the British Government ; and it is also a recognition of 
the loyalty to which Your Highness has given such fervent expression on more than 
one occasion in the course of yesterday and to-day. It will now be my pleasing duty, 
as Grand Master of the Order, to proceed to the due and solemn investiture of Your 
Highness. 

A translation of this speech was read hy Khan Bahadur ^Abdur 
llahim Hakim^ Kative Attache in the Foreign Department^ and was 
followed with the closest attention by the native s pectators ; the anounce- 
ment with which it concluded, in particular, was received with much 
applause. It should be mentioned that Saiyid Faisal had recently 
entertained an idea of abdicating in favour of his son Taimur, and that on 
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the morning of the 19th Colonel Kemball and Major Cox were 
sent to interview the Sultan^ who readily agreed to place himself, in the 
matter of his proposed abdicationj in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, and in no circumstances to take any further step in that 
direction except under their advice and with their concurrence. The only 
obstacle to his investiture had thus been removed. 

The Darbar having been closed, the Viceroy retired to a robing room 
to prepare for the ceremony of investiture. A few moments later he 
returned dressed as Grand Master of the Order of the Indian Empire 
and resumed his seat upon the throne. A Chapter having been 
constituted, the Sultan was brought before him mth due ceremony and 
was invested, according to the usual forms, with the ribbon, badge, star 
and collar of the Order. This concluded the proceedings, and tlie 
assembly dispersed, the native Darbaris returning to the shore in a 
llotilla of country boats which had lain alongside the “ Argonaut dur- 
ing the ceremonies, while the Viceroy, the Sultan and the Naval Coiii- 
mander-in-Chief also quitted the Argonaut ” in the order named, each 
receiving his appropriate salute as he left. The Sultan followed Lord 
Curzon on board the Hardinge in order to receive a personal inter- 
view and to bid farewell to his' distinguished guest. 

At this meeting, which took place at 1-15 r.M. and lasted about 
half-an-hour. Colonel Kemball, Major Cox and Mr. L. Dane, JSec-rctary 
to the Government of India in the Eoreigii Department, were present. 
The Sultan had only two requests to make; the first was that his cotisin 
^Ali-bin-Salim might be allowed to return from Masqat to Zanzibar, 
whcjice he had been expelled for engaging in political intrigues ; the 
second was that some mercy might be shown to ^Omfini slave-traders 
who had hecii captured by the Portuguese in Mozambique in 190^ and 
sentenced to S5 years^ imprisonment on the West Coast of Africa. 
Lord Curzon promised to see what could he done in both matters ; but he 
considered that, as regarded the second, there was little hope for the time 
being that the ISultan^s wishes could be gratified* At Major Cox^s 
suggestion Lord Curzon impressed upon Saiyid Sir Faisal the desirability 
of bis employing a financial expert or a competent committee to audit his 
accounts, and of his ceasing to draw in advance upon the rectsipts of his 
Customs, which wore virtually the sole source of his re venue. The 

Sultan admitted that liis expenditure was in excess of his inconu^, but 

he Was unwilling to make an innovation of the kind suggested j he was 
understood, liowcver, to say that he would do what he could to nieei* 

His Excellency's wishes. The interview was free and informal ; and 

the demeanour of Saiyid Sir Faisal was distinguished by dignity, 
courtesy and Inendlinuss. He assured the Viceroy that he u,n(l his 
son Taimur were entirely at His Excellency's orders; n(;r did he withdraw 
until he had thanked His Excellency repeatedly for the lionour he liad 
conferred on him by coming to Masqat and investing him with the 
G*C.LE* The receipt of this decoration had evidently afforded the Sultan 
much pleasure* 

The Hardinge ^Meft Masqat the same afternoon, accompanied by 
the ships of the squadron. The two days of the Viceregal visit had been 
observed on shore as a public holiday ; and the native festivities culminated 
on the second afternoon, while the ships were preparing to get under way 
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in a series of native dances on the eliore in front of the British Agency ; 
these were maintained until darkness fell hy 20 or 30 bands of dancers in 
grotesque costumes and quaint disguises. 

On his visit to Masqat^ in its political aspect, Lord Curzon subse- 
quently reported as follows to His Majesty Government 


His Highness the Saltan on all these occasions conducted hiniself with simpli- 
city and dignity, his demeanour was that of a loyal feudatory of the British^ Crown 
rather than of an independent sovereign, and it is clear that he trusts implicitly to 
the British Power for support and protection. He did not plead for any further 
engagements, nor did he seek to extract any fresh pledge. ^ The situation and its 
surroundings were evidently sufficient in his eyes to confirm him in reliance upon our 
friendship, and in an attitude of deference to our wishes, which is not only of good 
omen for the future, but which reflects the greatest credit upon Major Cox, the Political 
Agent whom I appointed to Masqat in 1899, and who in little more than four years 
has converted the ruler from feelings of suspicion, it not of direct hostility, to those of 
confidence and regard. On the other hand, in proportion as the desire of the Sultan 
to range himselt so to speak, alongside of the Indian Princes in their relations to the 
British Crown was made manifest, so did the incongruity of his international position 
become more apparent: while the contradiction between the actual state of affairs— 
with a ruler, a people, and a trade almost entirely dependent upon ourselves— and^ the 
theoretical status, under which France, represented only by a Consul, with no subjects, 
and next to no trade, enjoys a treaty equality with Great Britain— was such as to 
emphasize the desirability of terminating with as little delay as possible a situation so 
anomalous and it might almost be said so grotesque. 


Examination of tke Buus-al-Jibal coast, 20th November. 


Early on the morning after leaving Masqat, the squadron came in 
sight of the Kuus-al- Jibal headland ; and the whole day was devoted by 
the Viceroy and the Naval Commander* in-Chief to aii exploration, in the 
" Hardinge^^, of its more important and interesting inlets. On the eastern 
side of the promontory the Hardinge penetrated to the head of Gliubbat 
Ghazirah or Malcolm Inlet ; in passing from the Gulf of ^ Ora fin to that of 
Persia she made use of the famous I’akk-al-Asad strait, between Musandam 
island and the mainland; on her way down the western side of the peninsula 
she steamed slowly through the Khor Quwai channel under the shelter 
ofGhanam Island; and at length, early in the afternoon, slio entered 
Khor-ash-Sham, passed Telegraph Islet on which the ])lintli of the old 
telegraph station was still visible, and anchored opposite the village of Sibi 
near the head of the inlet. Hero Lord Curzon wont ashore and ascended 
with a few members of his staff to the summit of the Maqlab isthmus 
near the point where the telegraph line formerly ci'osscd it ; from this ])laco 
a fine view was obtained of the Malcolm and Elphiiistonc Inlets, and of 
the surrounding mountains. In the evening the Hardinge dropped 
down Khor>ash-Sham and re-entered tlio open sea. 

The results of this day^s work were subsequently placed by Lord Curzon 
before His Majesty^s Government in connection with the <piestion of a 
British naval base in the Persian Gulf* 
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The visit to Sharjah, 21st November. 


An anchorage off Sharjah was reached early on the following day ; but 
the shallowness of the water prevented the squadron from approaching 
the shorOj and a low-lying coast, with a fringe of date-palms and a line of 
substantial yellow buildings, was all that could be described fi’om the decks 
of the ships. No salute was fired by the squadron on arrival, partly on 
account of the distance of the ships from the shore which was about five 
miles, and partly because the Shaikh of Sharjah had no means of returning 
one if given. A heavy swell, which was rolling in from the north-west, 
necessitated some changes in the official programme. 

The Shaikhs of Trucial “^Oman were already collected on board the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department's vessel “Patrick Stewart’’^ in 
charge of Mr. Gasldn, Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain • Colonel 
Kemball also was present, having hastened on ahead from Masqat in the 
“ Lawrence and it only remained for the weather to moderate in order 
that the Darbar, which it was intended to hold, might take ]»lacc. Even- 
tually, but not without some difficulty, tlic Tmeial Shaikhs— who, des- 
cendants though they wore of pirates and buccaneers, bad suffered severely 
from sea-sickness on board the “ Patrick Stewart were transfern^d 
to the “ Argonaut where a Darbfir room had been arranged on tlu^ 
quarter-deck in the same manner as at Masqat ; and a number of the leading 
residents of Sharjah also were brought off to the “ Argotiaiit in a. sb'ani 
laiuieh. The transhipment of the Ih’itish spectators of tlu^ Darbar from 
the other ships to the “Argonaut was attended by considerable incon- 
venience, on account of the heavy sea; ])ut, the Admiral and the Viceroy 
having safely reached the “ Argonaut under the salutes a] )pro|)nai<‘ to 
the occasion, the ]uoceedings commenced at about 3-30 p.Ar. Th(i ceremo- 
nial of the Darbar was much the same as at Masqat, and all officers vven^ 
in full dress; but the ])lacc upon the dais at the Viceroy^s riglit hainl was 
filled by the Political Besident, and, Sir A. ITardinge having |)ro(!(‘e(le(l 
direct from Masqat to arrange for ilic imjiending visit of iJie squadron 
to Bandar Abbas, the corresjxmding place on Ilis Excellency's left was 
occupied by the Naval Commaiidor-in-Chief and his siaff alone. A 
guard of honour of British marines with a hand was in ati.endance. I’lie 
Shaikhs present in person were Sliaikh Zfiid of Ahu Dimbi wiili i-wo 
sons ; Shaikh Sa{tar of Sharjah and Shaikh Makt.uin of Dihni, each 
accompanied by one sun ; iuid Shaikh 'Abdul 'Aziz of 'Ajnian alone, 
his son being ill : Shaikh Ahmad of Umm-al-Qaiwain, an old and iiifiriu 
mail who died a few months later, was ro])rescntod by his son Krisliid who 
has since suceceded to the Shaikhship. Tlie Sliaikh of ilamriyah, who 
hful for some time been eiuleavouiing to assort an independence of Sharjah 
not recognised liy the British (Jovernmeni, was not invited to ailentl 
The Shaikhs present were all elderly or middle-aged men, and tiuur 
dignified and independent air and tlic manly apjiearanco of iJieir followers 
occasioned general remark. After the Shaikhs had been formally 
presented to the Viceroy, Ilis Excellency delivered an address in 
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Ejiglish^ which was in effect an epitome o£ British history in the Arab 
waters of the Gulf during the preceding century and ran as follows ;~ 

Chiefs of the Ami Coast who are in Treaty relations with the British 
Government, — I have come here as the representative in the great Empire 
of India of the British authority which you and your fathers and fore-fathers have 
known and dealt with for more than a hundred years ; and my object is to show 
you, that though you live at some distance from the shores of India, you are not 
forgotten by the Government, but that they adhere to the policy oE guardianship 
and protection which has given you peace and guaranteed your rights for the best 
part of the century ; and that the first Viceroy o£ India who has ever visited these 
waters does not quit them without seeking the opportunity of meeting you in person 
and of renewing the assurances and engagements by which we have been bo long 
united. 

Chiefs, your fathers and grandfathers before you have doubtless told you of the 
history of the past. You know that a hundred years ago there were ^ constant trouble 
and fighting in the Gulf ; almost every man was a marauder or a pirate ; kidnapping 
and slave-trading flourished ; fighting and bloodshed went on without stint or respite ; no 
ship could put out to sea without fear of attack ; the pearl fishery was a scene of an- 
nual conflict; and security of irade or peace there was none. ^ Then it was that the 
British Government intervened and said that, in the interests of its own subjects and 
traders, and of its legitimate influence in the seas that wash the Indian coasts, this 
state of affairs mnst not continue. British flotillas appeared in these waters. British 
forces occupied the ports and towns on the coast that we see from this deck. The 
struggle was severe while it lasted bat it was not long sustained. In 1820 the first 
general Treaty was signed between the British Government and the Chiefs ; and of 
these or similar agreements there have been in all no fewer than eight. In 1839 the 
Maritime Truce was concluded, and was renewed from time to time until the year 1853 
when it was succeeded by the Treaty of Perpetual Peace that has lasted ever since. 
Under that Treaty it was provided that there should be a complete cessation of hosti- 
lities at sea between the subjects of the signatory Chiefs, and a perfect maritime 
truce*’ — to use the words that were employed— “ for evermore that in the event of 
aggressions on anyone hy sea, the injured parties should not retaliate, but should refer 
the matter to the British Resident in the Persian Gulf ; and that the British Govern- 
ment should watch over the peace of the Gulf and ensure at all times the observance of 
the Treaty. Chiefs, that Treaty has not, of course, prevented occasional trouble and 
conflict ; it has sometimes been neglected or infringed ; but on the whole it has well 
deserved its name ; and under it has grown up a condition of affairs so peaceful and 
secure that the oldest among you can only remember as a dim story the events of the 
past, while the younger have never seen warfare or bloodshed on the seas. It is now 
eleven years since the last disturbance of the peace occurred. 

Chiefs, out of the relations that were thus created, and which by your own consent 
constituted the British Government the guardian of inter- tribal peace, there grew up 
political ties between the Government of India and yourselves, whereby the British 
Government became your overlords and protectors, and you have relations with no 
other Power. Every one of the States known as the Trucial States has bound itself, 
as you know, not to enter into any agreement or correspondence with any other Power, 
not to admit the agent of any other Government, and not to part with any portion of 
its territories. These engagements are binding on every one of you, and you have 
faithfully adhered to them. They are also binding in their reciprocal effect upon the 
British Government, and as long as they are faithfully observed by the Chiefs there 
is no fear that anyone else will be allowed to tamper with your rights or liberties. 

Sometimes 1 think that the record of the past is in danger of being forgotten, and 
there are persons who ask— Why should great Britain continue to exercise these powers? 
The history of your States and of your families, and the present condition of the 
Gulf, are the answer. We were here before any other Power, in modern times, had 
shown its face in these waters. We found strife and we have created order. It was 
our commerce as well as your security that was threatened and called for protection. 
At every port along these coasts the subjects of the King of England still reside and 
trade. The great Empire^ of India, which it is our duty to defend, lies almost at your 
gates. We saved you extinction at the hands of your neighbours. We opined 

these seas to the ships of all nations, and enabled their flags to fly in peace. We have 
pot seized or held your territory, - We have not destroyed yonr independence but have 
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preserved it. We are not now going to throw away this centm*y of costly and 
phant enterprise; we shall not wipe out the most unselfish page in history. Ihe 
peace of these waters must still be maintained ; your independence will continue to be 
upheld; and the influence of the British Government must remain supreme. 

There is one respect* in which the Chiefs themselves can avert any renewal of 
trouble in the future. The British Government have no desire to interfere, and have 
never interfered, in your internal affairs, provided that the Chiefs govern their 
territories with justice, and respect the rights of the foreign traders residing therein. 

If any internal disputes occur, you will always find a friend in the British Resident, 

who will use his influence, as he has frequently done in the past, to prevent these dis* 
sensiona from coming to a head, and to maintain the status gtco, iov 'ivQ could not 
approve of one independent Chief attacking another Chief by land, simply because he 
was not permitted to do it by sea, and thus evading the spirit of his treaty obliga- 
tions. I will mention a case that seems to lend itself to friendly settlement of the 
character that I have described. You are all of you aware that the strip of coast 
known as the Batinah* Coast on tbe’opposite side of the ‘Oman Peninsula, is under 
the authority of the Chief of the Jowasmis. Nevertheless his authority is contested 
in some quarters. It is desirable that these disputes should cease, and that the peace 
should remain undisturbed. 

Chiefs, these are the relations that subsist between the British Government and 
yourselves. The Sovereign of the British Empire lives so far away that none of you 
has ever seen or will ever see his face ; but his orders are carried out everywhere 
throughout his vast dominions by the officers of his Government, and it is as bis 
representative in India, who is responsible to him for your welfaro, that 1 am bora 
to-day to exchange greetings with you, to renew old assurances, and to wish you 
prosperity in the future. 

An Arabic translation of tliis adtlress having* been read by Mr. Gaskin^ 
Assistant Political Officer in Bahrain, handsome gifts \vere distributed ; 
each Shaikh attending in person received a sword from the Viceroy’s 
hands, besides which a gold watch and chain and a sporting rifle were 
given to every Shaikh, and a rifle to every Shaikh’s son. As the month 
of Kamadhan had now begun, no refreshments were served. The Darbar 
was then closed, and the Viceroy, the Naval Commander-in-Chief and the 
Shaikhs in succession took their departure from the Argonaut ”, each 
receiving the guns due to his rank as he quitted the ship. 

In the evening the squadron with the Viceroy left Sharjah for 
Bandar ’Abbas. 


The visit to Bandar ’Abbas, Hormuz and Qishm, 22nd November. 


The anchorage off Bandar ’Abbas was reached at 8 a,M. on the 
morning of the 22nd November ; Sir A. Hardinge had arrived in H.M.S. 

Sphinx ” on the previous day ; and the Persian gunboat PorBcpoIis ”, 
which hud brought the Salar-i-Mu’azzam, Governor of the Gulf Ports, 
to receive Lord Curzon on behalf of His Majesty the Shah, was with 
the Sphinx ” iy'iug at anchor off the town. A salute of 31 guns was 
fired by the Persepolis ” in honour of the Viceroy’s arrival, and a 
deputation was sent by the Governor in the Persepolis ” to enquire 
what time would be convenient for his visit ; in consequence of a mistake, 
this deputation at first proceeded to the Argonaut ” instead of the 
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"Hardinge^\ At 11 a.m. the Governor came off from the shore and 
was received on the main deck of the ^^Hardinge^’^ where the Shah^s 
message was officially delivered to the Viceroy and was acknowledged by 
him. Subsequently the Governor's visit was returned on shore by Sir A. 
Hardinge and Mr. Dane^ Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department^ who were received by the Salar-i-Mu^azzamin a 
tent upon the quay ; the quay was covered with carpets, a guard-of-honour 
was in waiting, and the Minister’s salute was fired by a shore battery. 

Later in the day a deputation of the British Indian subjects 
and traders residing at Bandar ^ Abbas, over 30 in number, were received 
by the Viceroy on the main deck of the “ Hardinge ; they were intro- 
duced by Captain Grey, Vice-Consul at Bandar ^ Abbas, who accompanied 
the cruise from this place to Bushehr, and they presented an address of 
welcome which ran as follows 

May it please Your Excellency t — We, the British Indian Subjects and Traders 
of Bandar ’Abbas, beg leave to offer to Your Excellency a respectful and cordial 
welcome. 

Owing to the situation of this port at the entrance to the Gulf, the subjects of 
the British Empire residing in Bandar 'Abbas are privileged to enjoy the unique 
honour of being the first to welcome the first Viceroy of India who has visited the 
shores of this country. 

We welcome Your Excellency to the land of ancient Ivan, a land which has passed 
through troubles and changes above its share, and nhich has ever been, and will ever 
be, to the rest of the world a land of absorbing interest, if orly on account of its 
historical connections ; we are, moreover, privileged to welcome Your Excellency not 
as stranger, but as one who is intimately acquainted with Persia, and who takes the 
liveliest interest in her affairs.^ 

The port of Bandar ’Abbas, although it is vrell known to be unhealthy, and has 
the reputation of being one of the hottest places in the world, enjoys an importance 
peculiar to itself. The neighbouring islands, in addition to the ruins of ancient 
fortresses, which were in former times scenes of cncounterH between poworfvxl 
European Poweis, abound in rich mineral ores, which will employ the attention of 
traders for many years to come. Our port itself, with its valuable impc.rt and export 
trade, may be considered the great emporium for the marts of Central and Southern 
Peisia ; and the fact that British subjects can, under the protecting hand of Govern- 
ment, lay claim to the greater part of this trade, is to us a source of pride and 
satisfaction. 

Another fact which we beg to record on the present occasion is that of the estab- 
lishment of a Vice-Consulate, which has taken place during Your Excellency’s tenure 
of the Viceroyalty, and, for this marked proof of the interest taken by the Imperial 
Government in the advancement of our interests, we beg to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments. Since this Consulate has been founded our community has 
increased, our trade has risen to a higher level, and our merchants have penetrated 
into the furthest towns of Central Persia ; and, although there are still adverse 
circumstances to contend with, — notably the absence of telegi’apbic communication 
with the outside world, -our unbounded confidence in the benignity of British rule 
leads us to hope for greater facilities in the future, to the iucreasing prosperity of 
British subjects, aud the consequent enhancement of British prestige. 

In conclusion, we desire humbly to express the hope that Your Excellency’s pa.ctt 
associations with this historic land will be strengthened by the present visit, and that 
of the memories of your tour in these waters not the least pleasant may be that of 
Your Excellency’s reception by the British subjects in Baudar ’Abbas. 

Lord Curzon replied to the address in the following terms : — 

Gentlem€7i,— In thanking you for 3 our address, let me express my pleasure at 
mceling here a community of British Indian subjects of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, enjoying the hospitality of a foreign and friendly land, and engaged in a 
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trade which is equally beneficial to this country and to yourselves. I am 
Persia returns the compliment by Bendinpr a large number P. . ® 

intelligent subjects to trade in the ports of British India; for these 
merely the continuance in modern times of a connection between Iran and jndia t at 

has lasted for centuries, and that is based not merely upon geographical proxmity 

alone, but upon original affinities of civilisation, language, and race. J^andar ADoas, 
both under its present name and under its former title of G-ombrun, also been 
intimately bound up with the history of British mercantile enterprise in 
the Persian Gulf, and I suppose that there is hardly a scene m the world that nas 
witnessed more struggles for commercial supremacy, or has experienced more startling 
vicissitudes of political fortune, than the waters and islands that we can see trom this 
very spot. 


Should any one enquire why the Yiceroy of India, while in the discbarp of the 

duties of his office, should visit this place, the answer may be found in the tacts wnicn 

I have already mentioned, namely, in the uninterrupted historical connection wtiicti 

has existed between this locality and India for hundreds of years, and in the residence 
here of a flourishing colony of British Indian traders and^ trade. But the explanation 
goes much further than that, both in its local and in its geneml application, or 
here we are at the mouth of a sea which has been one of main and most benencent 
areas of British exertion in the continent of Asia. The great rnaritime Ingnway o 
the Persian Gulf has never failed to attract these nations who helci, or aspired to 
the ports of India ; and having embarked upon the Indian enterprise in 
ultimately out'distanced all other competitors, it fell naturally to the Bntisn to 
pursue their successful activity in this direction, and thus gradually to acquiie an 

ascendancy of trade and interest in the Persian Gulf which has never wavered until 

the present day, and which has been so far from selfish in its operation that it ».is 
brought wealth and security to the States and communities that aie to ho louna 
these shores, has smoothed the path of every ship that navigates these waters, 
won for us the friendship and gratitude of the principal Governments, snob as that ot 
His Udajesty the Shah, with whom we have been brought in contact. 


The ascendancy of which I have spoken is demonstrated by the faetthat out of a 
total value of trade in the Gulf— including under that designation tho ports on the -A.rah 
as well as on the Persian Coast, and embracing Muhamniareh in the latter, hut not 
including Basrah — amounting to nearly 6| millions sterling in the last Tecorded 
1901, close upon 5 millions of which was external trade, that is, trade with p<)rtH 
ontside the Gulf, the British percentage of this external trade was 77, and tlie 
spending percentage of British steamers leaving and entering the Gulf ports was .7. 
If we restrict onr observations to the Persian ports alone, wo find that the total voinine 
of trade in 1901 was close upon 4^ millions sterling, of which £4,232,000 was external, 
and that of the latter the British proportion was 66 per cent., and, the shipinng by 
which it was carried 97 per cent. These figures show that, oven in the much more 
acute competition that now prevails, the commeTcial superiority so long enjoyed by 
Great Britain in these seas still exists, if not unchallanged, at least 
the other hand there are circumstances in the trade and position of Bandar Abbas 
which shew that the keenest efforts will be required to retain for tliis port, tho advan^ 
tages which it has hitherto enjoyed. 

You have called attention to other symptoms of Indian interest in Bandar Abbas. 
My Government is represented here by an officer, appointed for the first timo since I 
came to India, to safeguard the interests of British Indian trade in thi.s place, ana i 
am glad to learn from you that his arrival has been followed by an extension m 
certain aspects of your business, and that you lave already derived her.eht from hia 
labours. It is to be remembered that Bandar ’Abbas, though it^ has been shorn of 
much of its ancient fame, is the starting point from which almost immemorial caravan 
routes penetrate far into the interior, carrying what are for the most port lintiHh and 
Indian goods to the great towns of Central Persia on tho north and west, and to the 
bazaars of Khurfisftn, Afghanistan, and Central Asia on the north-east and east. 
This is a very important outpost, therefore, of Indian trade. 


Again, let it be remembered that India is no remote country which is here busying 
itself at a great distance from its base. On the contrary, we pe the nearest neighbours 
of Persia along her entire eastern frontier, firstly in the territories of Baluchistan, and 
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next in tliose of the Afghan ruler, whose foreign relations are in our hands. Countries 
and Powers which are thus placed in relation to each other can hardly fail to develop, 
and ought to encourage, the closest couneotiona ; aud the more that those who are 
responsible for their administration see of each other and learn of each other*s views 
and needs, the better must it be for both. 

I think that I have said enough, therefore, to show that if it is a novel thing it is 
yet no unnatural thing that the Viceroy of India should come here to pay yon a visit 
and to see how Indian interests and Indian subjects are faring in tliis allied and 
adjacent country. Perhaps in my own case the instification is not weakened by the 
fact that I have for many years taken a deep interest in Persia, and have always 
entertained the warmest desire that the ancient friendship between the British 
Government and the illustrious Sovereign of this country should be strengthened and 
deepened as time goes on. 

Gentlemen, I concur with yon in thinking that it would be a great advantage to 
you to be connected by telegraph with the outer world ; and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to be instrumental, with the good offices of the Persian Govern- 
ment, in bringing about such a consummation. In conclusion let me offer you my 
best wishes for your continued and increasing prosperity in the future. 

In the afternoon the Viceregal party landed on the islands of Hormuz 
and Qishm, visiting the Portuguese Port on Hormuz and the town of 
Qishm ; the reception by the natives of Qishm of their unexpected guests 
was remarkable for its cordiality^ and an ode in honour of the occasion 
was improvised and recited on the spot by a local bard. These visits to 
the islands afforded further material for a ^scussion between Lord Curzon, 
Six A. Hardinge and Eear-Admiral Atkinson-Willes of the question of 
naval defence and strategy at the mouth of the Gulf. In the evening the 
town of Bandar ^Abbas was illuminated, but a display of fireworks which 
had been arranged was countermanded on account of the death of a Persian 
princess, a daughter of His Majesty the Shah, 


Examination of Hanjam, the southern coast of Qishm, and Basidu 
23rd and 24tli November. 


The squadi’on, which halted for the night off Qishm town, readied 
Hanjam at dawn on the morning of the 23rd of November, and a visit 
was paid to the site of the former British telegraph station ; the result of 
the observations made here, and subsequently at Basidu, was to eonviriee 
both the Viceroy and the Naval Commander-in-Chief that Hanjam was 
a better point than Basidu both for landing' a submarine cable to establish 
telegraphic connection with Bandar ^Abbas, and for a signalling station 
at the mouth of the Gulf. Prom the Hanjam anchorage the Lawrence^*, 
with the Viceroy, and H.M S. Sphinx'^, carrying the Naval Comma, n- 
der-in-Chief, started in the early morning of the 24ith and coasted 
along the southern shore of Qishm ; a landing was made at two places 
near the Namakdan salt caves. In the evening the two ships reached 
Basidu, having followed the inner channel which adjoins the south-west- 
ern corner of Qishm Island. At Basidu the "Viceroy^s party went ou 
shore about 5 p.m., and the site of the British station there was 
inspected. 
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Visit to Lingeh, 24tli to 25th November. 

Lingeh was reached on the evening of the same day^ the 24th of 
November, the Lawrence and Sphinx being rejoined at this point 
by the East Indies squadron, which had parted from them at Hanjam. In 
the evening the town and the Persian war-vessel Persepolis were 
brilliantly illuminated, and the Viceroy entertained the Governor of the 
Gulf Ports and his brother, the Mujir-us-Saltaneh, Deputy Governor of 
Lingeh, at a dinner on board the “ Hardinge. 

After dinner Lord Curzon proposed the health of the Shah in these 
terms 

I rise to propose the health of His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia. Two 
days ago, when we touched at the first port in His Majesty's dominions, I had the 
honour of being received by our guest of this evening, the Salar-i-Mu'asszatn, 
Governor of the Gulf Ports, who had been specially deputed by his royal master 
to greet me, and to whom it is my pleasant privilege to return the compliment this 
evening. A few days hence, when we arrive at Bdshehr, I understand that 1 am 
further to be welcomed by one of the most distinguished of Persian statesmen, 
the A’la-ud-Dauleh, Governor-General of Pars, who has been specinllv commissioned 
by the Shah for that purpose. I desire to return my sincere thanks for the compli- 
ment thus conveyed to me, and to the Government which I ropreBent, by Jtis Imperial 
Majesty. There is not one of us who does not feel a peculiar ploasurc in touching 
upon Persian noil. For many centuries the British and Persian people have been 
connected together by til e closest ties of friendship and esteem. Between India and 
Persia in particular there exist very intimate relations of politics, mutual interosti, 
and trade. We hope that the friendship that has thus endured for so long may con- 
tinue to grow, and that nothing may ever happen to disUirb it. We entertain the 
warmest wishes for the integrity and welfare of His Majesty’s dominions, and for 
the health and long rule of their illustrious Sovereign. Tt is with the utmost; pleasure 
that I entertain his representative this evening, and that I now ask the present 
company to drink to the health of His Imperial Majesty tho Shah. 

The toast having been warmly received, the Governor rose and j)ropoBed 
^ the health of the ICing of England. He said that the Shah and every 
Persian cordially appreciated the great honour paid to Persia by the visit 
of so distinguished a representative of the British Empire. Tlie Viceroy ^s 
visit could not fail to strengthen and increase the friendship and commercial 
relations which had existed for centuries between the two countries, and it 
was held by all as a mark of the continued interest whicli Great Britain 
took in Persia and her prosperity. 

Next morning, the 25th of November, tlie British Minister called 
informally on the Deputy Governor at his house, and a largo ])arty from 
the Hardinge ” and the ships of the squtwlrou wont asliore. Sir A. 
Hardinge was successful in securing the punishment of a Persian Colonel 
and two soldiers who had insulted the Indian medical subordinate in 
charge of tho quarantine arrangements at Lingeh. The same afternoon at 
3 p.M. the squadron left Lingeh for Bahrain. 


Visit to Bahrain, 26th and 27th November. 

The squadron, after a calm and cool voyage, arrived off liahrain at 8 
A.M., on the 26th oi November ; but two hours more passed before the 
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Hardinge^^, accompanied by the ^^Pomone^^, “ Sphinx and Law- 
rence only, had worked her way up to the inner anchorage. Meanwhile a 
salute of 31 guns was fired on shore; and, soon after the Hardinge'^ had 
dropped anchor. Shaikh Hamad, the heir apparent to the Bahrain Shaikh- 
ship, and the Wazir of the Shaikh of Bahrain came on board to enquire 
after the Viceroy^s health and to ask when His Excellency would be 
pleased to receive the Shaikh. 

At 1-80 P. M. Shaikh Isa himself, accompanied by Mr. Gaskin, 
Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain, and attended by three sons, his 
eldest grandson and his "Wazir, arrived on board the Hard- 
inge.'’^ Guards were paraded in his honour on board H.M.S, 
Pomone.'’^ The Viceroy received the Shaikh standing, and showed him 
to a seat at his right hand ; on the right of the Shaikh were seated the 
Political Kesident, the Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain and the 
Shaikh’s attendants ; on the left of the Viceroy were the British Minister 
at Tehran, the Foreign Secretary and the Viceregal staff. Undress 
uniform was worn upon this occasion. A short conversation ensued in 
which the Shaikh referred to the prosperity of his State, attributing it to 
the British protectorate, thanked the Viceroy for taking so long a journey 
to show his interest in Bahrain, and expressed his gratitude for the formal 
recognition of his son Hamad as his successor, as well as his appreciation 
of the character of Sir L. Pelly, who had played an important part in the 
affairs of Bahrain nearly forty years before. After the conversation the 
Shaikh^s sons and officials were presented to the Viceroy and, with the 
Shaikh, received valuable presents ; the interview then terminated, and 
Shaikh ’Isa left the Hardinge^^ under a salute of five guns. It was 
observed that the Shaikh kept his sandals on throughout the interview 
but his omission to remove them was evidently due to nervousness. 

In the afternoon the Viceroy with his staff paid an informal visit to the 
town of Manamah ; he was met at the landing-place by the Shaikh, who 
conducted him to the British Agency. After sundown coffee was served 
at the Agency, and the attendants, in accordance with Arab custom, 
poured rose water on the hands of the guests and perfumed their beards 
and faces with the smoke of burning aloes. The Viceregal party then 
returned on board. The arrangements made for the landing and embark- 
ing of the Viceroy and his staff were inadequate, and the tide at botli 
times was low, consequently hours were lost in coming ashore and 2 
hours in returning to the ship; the Shaikh also, after escorting Lord 
Curzon to the place of embarkation, was guilty of some discourtesy in 
leaving the spot before the whole party had got off in safety. For these 
shortcomings, however, he subsequently apologised through Colonel 
ICembail ; and it must be remembered that the departure took place in the 
month of Ramadhan at sunset, when the Arabs must have been impatient 
to break their long day^s fast. 

After the Viceroy had left Manamah for the Hardinge, an 
address by the Hindu tmders of Bahrain was brought forwa.rd; but, 
presented as it was unexpectedly, no opportunity for replying to ir. 
could be found. The address ran as follows : — 

May it please Your Excellency, — We, the undersigned Ihdtish Indian Merchants 
residing at Bahrain, have pleasure in taking advantage of your Lordship’s visit 
to these Pearl Islands of the Gulf, to extend to you a most hearty welcome in the 
^lame of our community. 
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We Lope you have had a pleasant passage on your way up the Gulfj that your 
sLort stay here will be agreeable to Your Lordship, and that your retiiro voyage will 
be accomplised in safety and comfort. We consider ourselves specially fortunate 
in having this opportunity of meeting Your Excellency, as t,he Gulf was never 
honoured with a visit from a Viceroy (jf India and, as we know that Your Lordship 
takes a keen interest in questions affecting the Persian Gulf and the East in general, 
we sincerely hope and trust that this visit will be a harbinger of prosperity, felicity, 
and peace in the Gulf. 

We beg to acknowledge the manifold blessings wo have derived from the just 
and kind British rule. May it be known to Your Lordship that we came up to the 
Persian Gulf about two hundred years ago, when no steamers visited the Gulf and 
all business had to he done by me-iiis of sailing boats under very trying and disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. But now the times are changed, and British protection has 
brought with it its usual blessings— peace, safety, and prosperity — which reflects great 
credit on the British enterprise and civilization in the Gulf. 

We have no desire on this occasion to trespass unduly on Your Excellency’s 
precious time, but humbly venture to lay before you one or two questions of vital 
importance and considerable interest to Bahrain trade. This port is naturally placed 
in a very favourable situation for trade and is a commercial centre for Hasa, 'Oqair, 
Qatif, Qatar, and their hinterlands ; and to accelerate the trade of this port a pier 
at Manamah is absolutely necessary to enable lighters to ply at all times and tides, to 
dre the steamers a speedy despatch. We most respectfully beg to put this want 
before your kind consideration. 

In 1864 we opened trade relations with Qatif and did largo business there. We 
generally command respect and enjoy some prestige in the Gulf, bul, through niis- 
government at Qatif, we were not only ignored hut we sustained iieavy Iorsgb iiud 
wore exposed to insults. In 1895 one of ns was attacked by i)iratcs and his riglit 
hand was severed and pearls worth U^. 40 , 0 .i 0 were plunderecl from him. Onr un- 
protected condition placed us at a great disadvantage there, and we bad finally to 
retire from Qatif. Since Bahrain enjoyed unexceptionable tranquillity and great 
advantages for trade, both Arab and Persian traders have come and settled down here. 
The keen competition now prevailing here has made it necessary for us to seek new 
fields, and we are anxious to share in the growing trade of Qatif and Qatar, and pray 
Your Excellency to appoint officers at those unreproseuted ports, or, if it be iinpiac- 
ticable, to extend the authority of the Bahrain Political Agency over them. 

In conclusion, wo offer our prayers to the Almighty to bless and prolong the life 
of His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor, under whose benign rnlo we aro 
able to live here in peace and contentment, and wo sincerely wish Your Lordship a 
happy sojourn, prosperous career and long life. 

On the morning of the 27th of November, at 1 1 a.m,, ii ])rivate viKit. 
was paid ])y Shaikh ■’Isa to His Excelleiicy on board the ‘^Jardinge’^ ; 
the Shaikli was aecompanied only by Hamad, liis eldest sen and 
recognised suecossor. Mr. Dane, Foreign Secretary, and Oolontd Kcniba.ll, 
Political Resident, were ])rescut; and Mr. Gaskin, the Assi'dnnt Political 
Agent in Bahrain, acted as interpreter. The Sliaikli having siaied 
that he had no recpiests to make, His Excellency referred to tlu^ murder 
of the Shaikh^s relative, Salman-bin-Di’aij, on the Arabia, n mainland anid 
advised the Shaikli to await iho resnlt of the negotiations t hen ])euding with 
the Porte adding that, should these fail, the propriety of taking further 
steps would be considered ; and he also enquired wha,t form of repani,- 
tion would be acceptable to tlie Shaikh. The Viceroy then passed 
to the subject of the mismanagement of the Bahrain Customs and firmly 
impressed on the Sliaikh the advantages and necessity of reform, not 
only in his own interests, but. also in those of the Brilish Government, 
by whom he was pnjtected, and of tlie son whose title to succeed him had 
been recognised by the British authorities. The Shaikli showed himself 
very obstinate on this point and asked that the matter might ]je post- 
poned during his lifetime, but this was not conceded. Eventually 
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Shaikh ^Isa said that he would consider the subject with his sons and 
brother, and His Excellency admitted that this was a very proper 
course ; but at the same time he warned the Shaikh that the matter 
could not be dropped, and that definite proposals for a change must be 
submitted shortly. After the interview had lasted more than half an 
hour the Shaikh took his leave. 

An opportunity had been arranged for Shaikh Ahmad of D5hah in 
Qatar to meet the Viceroy at Bahrain for the purpose of paying his 
respects and stating his views concerning his relations with the British 
Government. Had he appeared he would have received an assurance, 
authorised by His Majesty's Government, that the friendship of the 
British Government would be continued to him so long as he abstained 
from entering into engagements with any other power ; but, in consequence 
of the invitation sent by Colonel Kemball not reaching him in time, he 
was absent, and the assurance remained uncommunicated. 


the visit to Kuwait; 28th and29tli November. 
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At 10-30 A. M. on the morning of the 28th of November, the '^Bard- 
iuge^^ reached Kuwait, whither the larger ships of the squadi^on had 
preceded her, and was accompanied by H. M. S. '^Pomone ” to the inner 
anchorage. A salute of 31 guns was fired from an antiquated 
battery in front of the Sliaikh^s residence, and the ^^Hardingc^' 
had scarcely dropped anchor when Shaikh Mubarak bimsclf stepped on 
board, accompanied by Colonel Kemball, the Political Bcsidciit, to enquire 
for Lord Cm’zon^s health and to learn the time fixed for his oliicial visit. 

At 3 0 ^ clock in the afternoon, the hour appointed, he I’eturuod to the 
Hardinge^^ accompanied only by Shaikh Jabir, his oldest sou, and was 
received with precisely the same ceremonial and etiquette as bad been 
observed at the formal visit of the Shaikh of Bahrain. Among the 
presents he received was a sword, and on taking it from His Excellency's 
hands the Shaikh remarked that he also required a belt, as he wa,s now 
^^one of the soldiers (ahad min al ‘’asakir), — by whicli perhaps lie meant 
a military oflScial of the British Empire. At his departure be was honoured 
with a si^ute of five guns. 

After the Shaikh^s visit, Lord Curzon proceeded in the Sphinx to 
examine the headwaters of Kuwait Bay, in the neighboufhood oL* Kadha- 
mah,— an operation which occupied the remaining hours of daylight and 
in the course of which the Sphinx was temporarily aground. 

At 10 A. M. on the 29th of November the Viceroy left the Hardinge 
under a salute of 31 guns from the “ Pomone and landed at Bandar 
Shuwaikh, a boat anchorage about three miles from the town, where 
^'Shaikh Mubarak, with his sons and chief retainers awaited him at the^^ 
^^headofa gallant gathering of Arab horsemen. Ihe Viceroy and^*^ 
Mubarak entered the only carriage which Kuwait boasts of, horses were 
provided for His Excellency's suite, and then, amidst the firing of guns 
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^^and the guttural shouts of the Arabs, the procession set off^ helter- 
skelter^ for the town across the great open plain_, surrounded by a crowd 
of horsemen^ who galloped wildly ahead, hurled their spears or dis- 
charged their carbines in the air, curvetted, pii’ouetted, and went 
through all the time-honoured evolutions of an Arab field-day. It 
was a strikingly picturesque scene ; the bright colours of the cavalcade, 
their flowing robes of orange and red and golden brown flung to the 
wind as they careered about on their spirited Arab steeds ; the more 
sedate and compact bodies of camelry trotting with silent footfall ; the 
moving crowd of spectators shuflBing along on foot ; well-fed townsmen 
in their best dresses ; Arabs from the deseit;, lean and hungry in their 
ragged ^Abas ,* veiled women with dark indigo cloaks thrown over their 
heads and long trailing skirts of gaudy cotton prints ; black-eyed and 
brown-skinned children in every stage of undi’css; and in the back- 
ground, behind the black tents of a lai’ge Bedouin encampment, the 
white walls and flat roofs of the town gay with bunting, and far 
away across the pale blue waters of the bay, girt with the yellow 
desert, the fleet lying at anchor, grey and grim, with the ^ Hardinge' 
all in white, conspicuous in their midst.’^^ In this reception over 200 
horsemen and 30 camel riders took part, besides about 4^,000 footmen, 
many of whom carried Martini- Henry rifles or carbines. The flag borne 
was a red Arab banner with the motto Trusting in God (Tawakkulan 
^ala Allah), The Viceroy drove through tlie town to the Sliaiklds 
residence on the sea front, where on his arrival a salute of 31 guns was lired. 
An interview followed in an upper chamber whicli is used by the Shaikh as 
a reception room and which was ornamented, on this occasion, with coloured 
portraits of the King and Queen of England and of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. After the younger sons of the Shaikh had been presented 
to the Viceroy coffee was served. The Turkish ilag, which had been 
flying over the Shaikh^s house on the previous day, does not appear to 
have been hoisted on this occasion. 

At 3 0^ clock ill the afternoon Shaikh Mubfirak paid a private visit 
to the Viceroy on board the Hardinge^^ The Shaikh, on being invited 
to speak, said that he had renounced his connection with the Turks and 
had come under the British protectorate ; he had furfclier refused the 
advances that had been made to him by the Ereiicli and the liussianK j 
and he hoped therefore that he might receive a title, or a decoration and an 
allowance. lie dwelt at some length on the financial <lilliculties of his 
position. He then rccpicsted that his territory at Umm Qasr a,nd 
Bub iy an might be freed of the presence of the Turks, who, he said, had 
seized it hy stealth. To these remarks of the Shaikh Lord Giirzon riqoined 
that he was glad to have learnt what the Shaikh had in his iniiui, and 
that he would fully consider liis requests, though ho could not promise 
that any of them would be granted. The case of the Shaikh's Basrah 
agent, who had been imprisoned by the Turkish Government, for treason, 
was then mentioned ; and the Shaikh was told that the British Ambassa- 
dor was trying to secure a mitigation of the sentence passed upon him. 
Finally His Excellency reiterated the waniingB which liad already been 
given to the Shaikh through the Political Resident in *the Gulf, that he 
should abstain from interference in tho affairs of Oentral Arabia j the 
Shaikh promised to be guided by his advice in this respect, and withdrew, 
after repeatedly thanking the Viceroy for his visit to Kuwait and for the 
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protection afforded by the British Government. Mr, Dane^ Foreign 
Secretary, and Colonel Kemball, the Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, were present at this interview. 

From the Hardinge Shaikh Mubarak was taken by the Foreign 
Secretary on board H.M.S, Hyacinth the flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Atkinson-Willes ; this was the first time that the Shaikh had set foot on 
the deck of a man-of-war, and he was much interested in the ship and her 
guns. After taking coffee in the Admiral’s cabin, he left for the shore 
under a salute of five guns. 

His Excellency the Viceroy left Kuwait at 10 p.M. the same evening 
in the Lawrence accompanied by the Sphinx for a visit of 
inspection to Khor ^Abdullah and Khor Musa ; but the remainder of the 
squadron remained at Kuwait until the morning of the 1st December. The 
80th of November was devoted by those who remained at Kuwait to the 
exploration of the town and its environs ; and Her Excellency Lady 
Curzon with some members of the staff made a tour of the bay in a steam 
launch. 

In reporting the results of his tour to the Secretary of State, Lord 
Curzon subsequently remarked, with reference to his visit to Kuwait 

Here, as at Masqat, I found that the visit itself, quite apart from any fresh 
promises or engagements, was regarded by the ruler as finally binding him to our cause 
and as setting the seal upon the protection and ovorlordship of the British Power. 

It is true that in his private conversation with me the Shaikh, after stating 

explicitly that he had severed all connection with the Turks, and that he repudiates 
relations with any other power than the British, asked that he might receive from us 
a title or decoration and an allowance. But these favours were evidently sougfiti as 
ratification of a relationship regarded by the Shaikh ikS already in existouco rather 
than as the initial steps in a new and more defined regime. 


Investigation of Khors ’Abdullah and Musa, 30th Novemher 
and 1st December. 


The “Lawi’enoe” and “Sphinx” entered Khor ’Abdullah early ou 
the morning of the 80th November, and masthead flags were lowered 
at 6-30 A.M. in order to avoid the necessity of exchanging courtesies with 
Turkish posts in view of which it was necessary to pass, the existence of 
which was not recognised by the British Government ; the first of these was 
the Ras-al-Qaid post on Bubiyan Island, where the Turkish flag was found 
hoisted. The ''Lawrence and " Sjphinx '' arrived at 11-30 a.m. at an 
anchorage below the junction of Khors Zubair and Umm Qasr, the 
" Lawrence ” having touched slightly at the eastern end of Warbah 
Island through shaving the spit too closely. The Umm Qasr fort, two 
or three miles distant, was seen to he occupied, but no flag was visible on 
the flagstaff there during the stay of the ships, which lasted from 11-80 
A.M. to 12-80 P.M.; in the evening, when the ships passed down Khor 
"Abdullah on their return to the open waters of the Gulf, the Turkisli 
flag was still floating over the post at Ras-al-Qaid. The entrance of 
Khor Mupa was reached the saiAe eveiiijig at 11-30 p.m. 
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Anchor was weighed at 6-30 a. m. 6n the moiiiing of the 1st Decem- 
ber^ the tide being then nearly fu.11^ and the “ Sphinx and “ Lawrence 
proceeded to enter Khor Musa i but there was some delay in finding the 
channel. When this di6B.culty had been surmounted, the sliips ran at full 
steam up Khor Musa to its junction with Khor Qanaqeb, and thence for 
a short distance up the Khor Qan^eh branch. In the evening the 
Lawrence and Sphinx rejoined the squadron at a rendezvous in 
latitude 29° 48' north and longitude 49° 8' east. 

As a result of these explorations Major Burton, Vice-Consul at 
Muhammareh, was ordered to investigate the land approaches to Khor 
Musa, and subsequently despatches were addressed by the Government of 
India to His Majesty ^s Government in which the extreme importance 
of both inlets was explained. In that relating to Khor ^Abdullah the 
desirability of steps being taken to secure the withdrawal of the Turks 
from Bubiyan Island was strongly emphasized. 

No opportunity occurred for a meeting between the Viceroy and the 
Shaikh of Muhammareh in the territories of the latter, and it was 
considered inexpedient to arrange for an interview elsewliere. Shaikh 
Khaz^al however sent Lord Curzon a very courteous letter by the Iiand 
of Major Burton, Vice-Consul at Muhammareh, to whicli the Viceroy 
replied in a similar tone. 


The visit to Bushehr, 2nd and 3rtt December. 


Bushchr, which was reached on the morning of the 2nd December, 
was the scene of an incident by whicli the success and completeness of ilic 
Viceroy's tour were to some extent marred. In order that the cirimm- 
stanccs may be understood, it is necessary to explain the arrangemeiits 
which liad been made with the Persian Government for the Viceroy's visit 
to the ports of the Persian coast. 

The subject was first broached at Tehran in a note wliicli Sir 
A. Hardinge, the British Minister, addressed on llie 2GlJi of Se])lem,lHn- 
1903 to tlie Muslnr-ud-Dauleb, tlie Persian Minister for Poieign Affairs; 
in this note the character and object of Lord Uurzoii's intended c.iMiise 
were described, and it was suggested that recieptions suit-able to the 
Viceroy’s rank should be arranged by the Persian Governmejit, at the 
places in Persian territory where he might touch. The Persian Govern- 
ment received the suggestion favourably, and about the Dili of 
October the Ahi-ud-Dauleh, at the time (ioveruor-Geiieral of: Pars 
was selected to welcome the Viceroy at Bandar 'Abbas on belialf of his 
I’oyal master. On the 22ud of October Sir A. Hardinge iiiforined tin; 
Viceroy ^of the detailed arrangements which ho wished to propose to 
the Persian Government, and on th(^ 25th of October Lord Curzon 
expressed his entire approval of Sir A. Hardingu's prograiuine, which the 
Persian authorities also accepted without demur. 

• Di view of this fact, and of the difficulties which subsequently arose it 
IB advisable that the principal items of the original programme should ^be 
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])laced on record. At Bandar ^Abbas, the first port to be visited^ the 
Persian Governor of the Gulf Ports would proceed on board the 
Viceroy^s vessel and accompany the Viceroy ashore j at the landing 
place the Viceroy would be received by the Governor-General of Pars^ 
who would then accompany him to the British Vice-Consulate and 
pay him the first official visit; later the Viceroy would return the 
Governor-GeneraPs visit at the Persian Government tlouse^ and in the 
evening would dine with him. At Lingeh there would be no ceremonies 
of importance. At Bushehr the Governor of the Gulf Ports would visit 
the Viceroy on board his ship and present the Karguzar and other 
Persian officials; in the evening the Governor-General of Pars would 
dine with the Viceroy, and the next day would entertain him on shore 
at lunch or at dinner ; but separate official visits would not be exchanged, 
these having taken place already at Bandar ^Abbas. 

On the 25th of October Sir A. Hardinge had a farewell audience of the 
Shah and was charged by His Majesty to convey to Lord Curzon 
assurances of his warm esteem^ and of the pleasure which he felt at Lord 
Curzon^s revisiting Persia; and on the 27th Sir A. Plardinge with 
Major Douglas, Military Attache at Tehran, started from Tehran to join 
the Viceroy in the Gulf, leaving Mr, Grant-Duff, Charge d^Affaires,"'’ 
to act as his locim tenens. The British Minister arrived at Bushehr 
on the 15th of November and left the same day in the Sphinx^’ for 
Masqat, where, as we have seen, he met and conferred with the Viceroy 
on the 18th, 

Hardly had Sir A. Hardinge quitted the capital when the Persian 
Government began to depart from the accepted programme. 

The A^la-nd-Danleh had already commenced to make difficulties about 
meeting Lord Curzon at Bandar ^Abhas, which he said he could not reach 
in time, and he had demanded the mm of £6,000 from the Persian 
Government to enable him to take a large armed escort with him; 
but Sir A. Hardinge informed the Persian Government that it was desirable 
that the first meeting should take place at Bandai’ ^ Abb as, rather than 
at Bushehr, and he also pointed out that, as the streets could be lined by 
the local garrison, the provision of a special escort was unnecessary. On the 
26th of October however, before his departure from Tehran, Sir A. Hardinge 
was constrained to telegraph to the Viceroy inquiring whether he eoiiJd 
visit Bushehr before Bandar Abbas, as the Governor- General ol: Pars was 
travelling with a large retinue and asked for more time to make his 
preparations. To this Lord Curzon on the 28th of October replied that, iji 
consequence of engagements already undertaken, it was impossible tluit 
the order of his tour should be altered. On the 29th of October It 
became certain that the Governor-General of Pars would not meet the 
Viceroy at Bandar ^ Abbas, and that it would be necessary to agree to a 
reception there by the Governor of the Gulf Ports. Subsequently, on 
the 11th of November, the Persian Government officially informed Mr. 
Grant-Duff at Tehran that the Salar-i-Mu'azzam, Governor of the Gulf 
Ports, would receive the Viceroy on the 22nd of November at Bandar 
^Ahhas, and that the A'^la-nd-Dauleh would meet him at Bushehr on the 
2nd of December. ^ As we have already seen, the Salar-i-Mn^azzam did, in 
accordance with this arrangement, meet Lord Curzon at Bandar ^Abbas; 
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hut His Excellency did not land as he would have done had the Gover- 
nor-General of Ears been present there^ as at first intended. 

The second modification which the Persian authorities desired to 
introduce into the programme was of a more serious character^ and their 
efforts to obtain it gradually brought about a situation in which Lord 
Curzon found himself obliged to decline landing at Bushehr. The first 
step was an offer made by the Persian Government on the 27tli of 
October—the day of the British Minister's departure from Tehran-' 
to provide a residence for the Viceroy at Bandar ^ Abbas and another at 
Bushehr ; the terms in which the offer was made seemed to imply that 
the Persian Government expected the Viceroy to live on land during liis 
stay at both places instead of on shipboard, and Lord Curzon accordingly 
asked Sir A. Hardinge to explain to the Persian Government tbc reasons 
which made it difficult for him to take up a fixed residence on sliorc. 

The Persian Government, however, continued to press their offer, and, 
on the 28th of October requested that the Viceroy would consider the 
house which they would provide as being an official residence for 
the reception of visitors on land; their invitation, as reported by 
the British Charge d^ Affaires at Tehran, concluded with the sigiiilicant 
phrases — This will enable the Governor- General of Ears to pay tho^'^ 

“ Viceroy the first visit. If the Viceroy has not an ollicial residence 
provided by the Persian Government, the latter wisli tlic following 
change to be made in the programme The Governor-General of Ears^^ 

“ to receive the Viceroy at the landing place, and to proceed together to the 
Persian Government House, where the former will receive the Viceroy/^ 

This was the first indication that the question was regarded by 
the Persians otherwise than as one of courtesy merely; but as they 
asked for an immediate reply, it seemed that they attached some 
importance to its settlement. On the 29th of October Sir A. Hardinge— 
then at Kashan on his way to Bushehr— recommended, in order to save 
discussion, the acceptance by Lord Curzon, at Busliohr at least, of a 
pro fomth ofiScial residence on shore for the purpose of receiving the 
Persian Governor-GeneraPs ofiScialcall ; and the Viceroy on the same day 
decided to act upon this recommendation and also agreed to the proposal, 
advanced by the Persian Government on the 28th, that he should accom- 
pany the A^la-ucl-Dauleh to the Persian Government House. 

On the 30th of October further light was east upon the attitude of Negotiations, 
the Persian Government by a verbal message wducli the Musliir-ud-Dauleh 
sent to Mr. Grant-Duff, the British Charge d^Affaires at Tehran ; it was 
to the effect that the Persian Government expected the Viceroy to make 
the first visit unless he had an ofFicdal residence provided by the Persian 
Government. This suggestion elicited a vehement protest from Sir 
A. Hardinge, who had now reached Isfahan in the course of his journey ; 
and, on receipt of the Ministers letter from that place, about the 12th 
of November, the Mushir-ud-Dauleh endeavoured to repudiate his mes-* 
sage to Mr. Grant-Duff. His explanations were incredible, for the mes- 
sage had been conveyed through Nawwab Husain Quli Khan, an official of 
the Persian Foreign Office, in consultation with whom Mr. Grant-Duff 
had drawn up his telegram reporting the message and by whom a co])y of 
the telegram had been taken away for the information of his chief, 
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On the 2nd of November it transpired that the Governor^ General 
of Pars would reside^ during Lord (Jurzon'^s stay at Bushehr^ at a house 
which was five miles from Bushehr and was connected with the town 
only by a very inferior road ; also that he proposed to give the official 
Persian banquet in Lord Curzon^s honour at this highly inconvenient 
place. The Viceroy, who at this time was suffering from indisposition, 
on becoming aware of these circumstances gave it to be known that, 
unless the banquet could be arranged in some Persian official residence at 
Bushehr town, he would be willing to dispense with the compliment- 
altogether. 

Later it appeared that the house selected by the Persian Govern- 
ment for the Vieeroy^s residence on shore was one known as the Mid-hal - 
ud-Dauleh'^s (or the Malika’s) at Rishehr, ^ very difficult of access from 
Bushehr; and on the 22nd of November the Persian Government 
enquired whether the Viceroy would prefer this house or the Persian 
Government H ouse, generally known as the Chaharburj, at Bushehr ; 
in asking this question the Mush ir-ed-Dauleh intimated, not obscurely, 
that it was hoped the Mid-hat-ud-Dauleh^s house would be chosen. Oji 
the 25th of November Sir A. Hardinge, replying on behalf of Lord 
Curzon to the Persian Government's inquiry of the 22nd, explained that 
the Mid-hat md-Dauleh'^s house was unsuitable, and proposed that, unless 
the official residence for the Viceroy could be provided in Bushehr town, 
the A^la-ud-Dauleh should pa,y his ceremonial visit to Lord Curzon on 
board ship or, preferably, at the Biitish Residency at Bushehr. On the 
next day, the 26th, orders were given by the Persian Government to 
prepare the Chaharburj for His Excellency's reception; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, on the 27th a hint was indirectly conveyed to Sir A. Hardinge 
that the Shah would be annoyed, and would probably attribute it to 
the Minister's advice, if the Chaharburj were selected instead of the Mid- 
hat-ud-Dauleh^s house. It should be noted that when Sir A. Hardinge 
met Lord Curzon at Masqat he did not anticij)ate any trouble about the 
arrangements at Bushehr ; nor, indeed, did the difficulty become serious 
until the arrival at the latter port. 

On the 30th of November Colonel Kemball arrived at Bushehr 
from Kuwait, and had an interview with the A^la-ud-Dauleli and Ids 
assistant, Nawwab Husain Quli Khan, C.B., the Persian Foreign Office 
functionary once already mentioned ; this individual belonged to a family 
having connections with India, he had for may years been First Secre- 
tary of the Persian Legation in Loudon, he spoke English and French, 
he had accompanied the Shah on his Kiiropean tour of 1902, and on the 
4)resent occasion he was attached to the Governor-General of Ears as a 
representative of the Persian Foreign Office. At his interview with Colo- 
nel Kemball the A'^la-ud-Dauleh announced that he had received distinct 
orders from his Government and from the Shah which precluded Ids 
paying the first visit to the Viceroy at the British Residency ; while 
Colonel Kemball on his side pointed out that, as the A'la-ud-Dauleli was 
Rimself occupying the Chaharburj, it could not be regarded as tlic 
Viceroy^s exclusive residence, and that an interchange of visits l)etwecn 
the two while occupying the same building would be little better than 
a farce. Various alternative arrangements were then discussed, and 

^The Mid-hat ‘d* Dan leh or Malik-u-Tujjar was a former Governor of the Gulf Forts 
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it was finally proposed that a house in Bushehi^ on the sea face near the 
British Kesidency^ which had been occupied by the late Kargnzar, should 
be prepared for the Viceroy^s use; this was the Ammyeh/^ a house 
built, and formerly occupied by the Darya Baigi, Governor of the Gulf 
Ports. Kegarding this suggestion the A^la-ud-Dauleh promised ^ to 
consult the Mushir-ed-Daiileh at once by telegraph, for, the Shah being 
now atQum, his personal orders could no longer be obtained. Colonel 
Kemball at this time reported that great trouble had been taken by the 
A^la-ud-Dauleh in providing proper landing accommodation, and also in 
preparing the Chaharburj. 

On the first of December Mr. Grant-Duff at Tehran visited the 
Mnshir-ud-Dauleh, by whom he was informed that it was quite impossible 
that the Governor-General of Pars should visit the Viceroy at the British 
Residency, but that a telegram had been sent to the A^a-nd-Dauleli 
directing that either (1) another house should ho prepared as the 
residence of the Viceroy^ where the first visit should be paid him by tlie 
Governor- General, or (2) when the Viceroy arrived he should l)e conducted 
to the Chaharburj and there receive the Persian official visit ; the Mushir- 
ud-Dauleh added that the programme had been a])pr()vcd by the Shfih 
and could not be altered further, and that Lord Curzon, being tlie guest 
of the Shah, could not he allowed tooccu])y any but a Persian liousc. On 
the same day a second interview took ])lace at Busbebr bct wcon Colonel 
Kemball and the A^la-ud-Dauleh, at which the latter staled that the 
Amiriyeh then in the occupation of the Persian Im])enail Customs, 
had been ehosen for the Viceroy^s official residence ; and that htv the A^la- 
nd-Dauleh, would accompany Lord Curzon to it from the Chaharburj a.nd 
pay him the first visit there. The Salar-i-MiPazzam, alarmed at iho turn 
matters were taking, now feigned sickness and asked for the services of 
the British Residency Surgeoxi. 

Such was the position of affairs when Lord Curzon arrived off 
Busliehr on the 2nd of Dcccmhex’, and it was immediately plac(‘d belore 
liim by Sir A. Hardinge. The “Ainmyeli^^ could not he juopcriy ar- 
ranged in time, and it Was out of the quest ion that Lord Curzon should 
reside under the same roof as tlie A'^la-ud-Dauleh, as in that case it would 
bo believed in Persia that no visit had been ]>aid liim by the Persian 
representative. After consultation it was dedded that, a.s no suitaihlo 
house had been ])rovided by the Persian Government, adhennice sliould 
be required to the sjiirit of the original programme, hy which th(‘. A^la-ud- 
Dauleh was bound to pay the first visit to the Vicei’oy at a British 
consular Imilding. Sir A. Rardinge ai^cordingly tclegraplH'd to 
Mr. Grant-Duff, informing him that, at the desire of the Viinn-oy, t lie 
A^la-ud-Danleh had been told that Lord Curzon must. resj)f‘(t fully 
decline to land at Bushehr until he was asstired that 1 hose courtesies 
would be paid him wlnVh he would reeeivi? in accordance witli officdal 
etiquette in any other country, and that the rece])tiun li ad accordingly 
been postponed.* Mr, Grant-Duff was further requested to make t.he 
ne(iessary representations at Tehran, and he immediately pro<;eeded 
to visit the Mushir-ud-Daulch ; but it was now the turn of that func- 
tionary to pretend to be ill, and the British Charge d^Affaires was 
only unsuccessful in S(‘cing his son, wlio st,aied that the ^Ain-ud-Dauleh 
.had received the IShrdPs personal commands to jirolubit t.he Ala-ud- 
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Dauleh from accompanying- the Viceroy to the British Residency and 
from visiting him there. Mr. Grant-Dnffi then went in search of the 
^Ain-ud-Danlehj hut that official also succeeded in eluding his visits 
although Mr. Grant-Duff remained in attendance at his house until 
10 p.M. The same day, in compliance with telegraphic orders from 
Sir A. Hardinge, Mr. Grant-Duff addressed a note to the Mushir-ud- 
Dauleh, informing him that the Viceroy had explained to the Governor- 
General of Pars through the British Political Resident that the positive 
refusal of the Persian Government to authorise the ordinary courtesy of 
a first visit at the British Residency made the question one of principle, 
involving the dignity of His Majesty^s Government, on which His 
Excellency could not compromise ; that the Viceroy was accordingly 
compelled to abandon the idea of landing at Bushehr ; and that he would 
sail for India on the evening of the next day. This note remained 
unanswered until the 5th of December, and the squadron left Bushehr 
on the evening of the 3rd. 

The reasons for declining the offer of the Amiriyeh were that 
it was a hurried makeshift, acceptance of which would compromise the 
dignity of the Viceroy in the eyes of the Persian people, and that, 
after the stratagem used by the Persians to inveigle the Viceroy into 
paying an apparent first visit to the A^la-ud-Dauleh at the Chaharburj, 
it was necessary to make that dignity apparent by insisting on the 
Persian official visit being paid at the British Residency * ; nevertheless 
the refusal was tempered by an offer on the part of Lord Curzon to 
make use of either the Amiriyeh or the Chaharburj after the official 
visits had been exchanged. 

Two other questions which entered into discussion had assisted to 
aggravate the controversy. The first was that of salutes. At Bandar 
^Abbas no difficulty arose in connection with salutes ; the port was 
saluted by the British flagship with guns, which the Persian gunboat 
Porsepolis returned ; 31 guns were fired also by the Persians in the 
Viceroy^s honour ; and the Salar-i-Mu^azzam on boarding the Hardinge 
was received with a salute of 17 guns. On behalf of the Viceroy a salute 
of 31 guns was at first claimed at Bushehr, this being the number ordinarily 
fired in his honour by the Governors of the French and Portuguese 
possessions in India; but the Persian Government, in promising to 
allow the Viceroy 31 guns at Bushehr, stipulated that the Governor- 
General of Pars should receive an equal number in case he visited any 
of the British ships. Lord Curzon had no objection to this arrange- 
ment ; but, as under the British Admiralty Regulations not more than 
19 guns could be fired in honour of the Persian Governor-General, it 
had to be renounced ; and Lord Curzon consented to be received with 
21 guns, the number originally proposed by the Persian Government. 
The second point occasioning friction was a suggestion which had been made 
to the A^la-ud-Dauleh, that, instead of paying the first visit to the Viceroy 
at the British Residency, he should pay it on board the Hardinge. This 
suggestion was not strongly pressed, nevertheless it was misrepresented 

* In 1906 it was ascertained that it had always been the enstom for the Governor 
of the Gulf Ports to pay the first visit to a British Admiral arriving at Bushehr, and 
that at the British Residency in the town. In April 1906 the Governor went even 
further and paid the first visit to Vice-Admiral Sir E. Poe on board the British flagship 
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by the Ala-ud-Dauleh to his Government as an arbitrary demand that 
he should come off to the Viceroy^s ship like the Sultan of Masqat^ 
and also as having been made by the British authorities an indispensable 
condition of the Viceroj^^s landing. The A^la-ud-Dauleh also failed to 
return an official call which was paid him by the British Naval Corn- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The incident, terminated on the spot, immediately became the Subsequent 
subject of diplomatic discussions in which the initiative was taken by discussions, 
the Persian Government; on the 9th of December the Persian Minister 
in London informed Lord Lansdowne of the facts as communicated to 
him by the Persian Government and drew His Lordship^s attention to 
^Hhe very discourteous action of the Viceroy, which would be extremely 
injurious to the relations of the two Governments.'^'^ 

On the minuter features of the controversy which followed it is 
unnecessary to dwell. The opinion of His Majesty^fe Government, reached 
on the lath of January 1904, was that the matter was not one justifying 
a demand for a formal apology from the Persian Government. In the 
first place it could not, according to international practice, be claimed 
as of right that the Viceroy should "be received as the King'^s represent- 
ative when visiting, in the course of a tour, the dominions of an 
independent sovereign at whose court the King was already represented 
by a duly accredited Envoy : all that ootild be asked was tluit he should 
be treated with the courtesy and respect duo to an official of the higliest 
rank. Again, there was no precedent for the claim that a Persian 
Governor should conduct a foreign representative, or official of ^wliatever 
rank, to the Consulate of his country and there pay him the first visit; 
on the contrary, the ceremonial insisted on by the Shah was in exact 
accordance with the procedure laid down by the protocol of Turkmanchai 
for the reception of foreign Ambassadors in Persia. Besides, it would 
be difficult to argue that there was any want of courtesy or friendliness 
in the programme proposed by the Shah, inasmuch as it ha,d been at 
first accepted in full by Lord Curzon. Nor was it unnatural for the 
Shah to feel that, by the adoption of the ceremonial desired by Lord 
Curzon, he might appear to acknowledge a claim on behalf of the 
Viceroy to some pre-eminent autliority in a part of Persia ; and, more- 
over, the ceremonial at Bushehr would form a precedent for the rece])tiou 
of a Eussian Governor- General in Northern Persia. 

Accordingly^ on the ^otb of January, a memorandum was delivered 
to the Persian Minister in London in which it was stated that, His 
Majesty^s Government saw no advantage in a discussion of the 
details of the incident; that they fully a])prccia.to(l His Majesty tluj 
Shah^s desire to give a fitting and honourable recq)tioii to the Viceroy ; 
and that they greatly regretted that His Imperial M^jesty^s intentions 
should have been defeated by loca.l diffi(ailties and objeciioJis : at the 
same time they thought that the arrangements made ah Bushehr were 
hardly in accordance with the Shah^s courteous iiiteuiions, and they 
considered that the main responsibility for the unfortunate failure must 
rest with the l^ersian authorities. Attention was also drawn to the 
A^la-ud-Dauleh^s omission to return the British AdmiraPs call. 

The Persian Government, however, did not acce])t this view of Uie 
case, and the discussion was almost immediately re-opened in consequence 
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of a statement by Lord Percy in the H ouse of Commons on the 3rd of 
Pebrnarj 1 906^ that “ the form of ceremonial originally arranged between 
the Persian Government and His Majesty^s Minister at Tehran was^^ 
subsequently modified by the former in certain particulars before the 
^^‘Viceroy^s arrival at Bushehr/^ and that ^Hhe desire and intention 
expressed by His Majesty the Shah of si lowing courtesy and hospita- 
^Hity to the Viceroy was unhappily frustrated owing to the arrangements 
locally made/^ On the 22nd of Pebruary the Persian Government^ 
through the Persian Minister in London^ formally signified their dissent 
from Lord Lansdowne^s memorandum of the 25th January and their own 
opinion that the British officials were responsible for the Bushehr incident. 

King ^ The matter was now submitted to His Majesty King Edward, 

Majesty was pleased to approve Lord Lansdowne^s memorandum 
th^ShlL ^ ^ anuary^ and he commanded a special message to be conveyed 

to the Shah. In this message^ while emphasis was laid on the friendly 
sentiments animating both nations and on the cordial reception given 
to the Viceroy at Bandar ^ Abbas, it was intimated that the King was 
unable to consider that the proposals made by Lord Curzon and Sir A. 
Hardinge as to the ceremonial at Bushehr were in excess of what was 
suitable, oi that the Viceroy was otherwise than justified in deciding 
that the alternatives offered to him were not such as could properly be 
accepted ; but it was added that, in view of the friendship happily existing 
between the two countries, it would be a mistake to make the incident the 
subject of prolonged discussion. About the 28rd of March the A^la-us- 
Saltaneh, the Persian Minister in London, had an audience of the King at 
which a communication in the above terms was made to him, and the mess- 
age was also sent to Sir A. Hardinge at Tehran for delivery to the Shah. 
When the royal message was delivered by Sir A. Hardinge to the 
Mushir-ud-Dauleh, a special audience of the Shah not having been 
deemed necessary, — it was found that the Persian Minister in London 
had conveyed to his Government an erroneous idea of the purport of the 
message, and efforts were thereupon made by the Persian authorities to 
obtain a modification of its terms. This was of course refused, and the 
British Minister at Tehran was cautioned to avoid using any expression 
which might be construed as an apology. The affair thus ter- 
minated. 

Misrepresen- While these discussions were in progress, the Persian officials and 
tations by the Government did not neglect means of giving currency to their version 
Persian of the ease. ^ Shortly after Lord Curzon^s departure an article apjicared 
ov rnmen . the Persian newspaper Muzaffari at Bushehr, in which it was 
stated that, according to the arrangements agreed upon, the Viceroy was 
to have visited the A''la-ud-Danleh first at the Chaharhurj and that his 
call was to have been returned at the Amiriyeh and the whole incident 
was represented as a striking example of Britisli bad faith. It was 
believed that this article was inspired by the A^la-ud-Dauleh ; hut the 
Salar-i-Mu^azzam showed scant consideration for the editor, wh.mi he 
arrested and caused to be bastinadoed oii the 11th of December. On the 
25th of J'anuary 1904i the Persian Foreign Minister sent a cypher 
telegram to. the Yamin-i-Nizam in Sistan in which, various essential 
particulars being suppressed, a misleading account was given of the 
arrangements for the Viceroy^s visits to Bandar "Abbfis and Bushehr 
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and the breakdown was attributed to Lord Curzon^s insistence that he 
occupy, and be conducted by the A^la-ud-Dauleh to, the British Resi- 
dency instead of the house provided by the Persian Government. In 
the beginning of March 1904 a further written communication was 
received by the Yamin-i-Nizam in which the false statement was added 
that the Viceroy had demanded that the A^a-ud-Dauleh should come 
on board his ship and conduct him ashore as the Imam of Masqat had 
done : this second communication was in the form of a circular 
addressed by the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to all Persian 
Ambassadors and Ministers at Foreign Courts and it was dated the Hth 
of January 1904. Finally on the 13th of July 1904 the Persian Foreign 
Minister telegraphed to the Yamin-i-Nizam that the King of England 
had personally expressed his regret to the Persian M inister in London, 
and that the incident might be considered closed. 

That the Persian Government originally intended to give the 
Viceroy a highly honorific reception does not admit of doubt, nor 
that the visit was at one time within measurable distance of being 
an unprecedented and unique success. A friendly article which appeared 
in the Tehran newspaper “Iran^^ of the 3rd November 1903 exemplified 
the general state of feeling in Persia at the outset. The A^la-ud-Danlch, 
who was deputed to meet Lord Curzon, was a Qajar of the Persian royal 
family ; he brought with him, to do honour to the Viceroy, 2,000 men 
from Shiraz besides the chiefs of many of the principal tribes in 
Southern Persia ; and he incurred lavish exjienditure in decorations and 
other preparations at Bushehr. Acedrding to a statement made afterwards 
by the Mushir-nd-Dauleh it had been arranged that, during the banquet 
to be given in honour of the visit by the A^Ia-ud-Dauleh, a personal 
telegram should be received by the Viceroy from the Sluih, conferring 
upon him the order of the Timsal in diamonds, which is usually 
bestowed on special Ambassadors. After the incident it seemed to bo 
expected that the A‘’la-ud-Dauleh would be made a scape-goat, for he 
showed signs of great perturbation and disappeared suddenly from Bushehr 
on the 9tb of December 1903, giving out that be waft going to Basrali,but 
on the following day he unexpectedly returned, In February 1904 he 
was summoned to Tehran on business, and in the course of the year he 
temporarily lost his employment under Government, but the cause 
remained unknown. It is noteworthy that soon alter Sir A. 
Hardinge^s return to Tehi'au at the end of January 1 904, at a,n 
audience which he had of the Shah, His Majesty^s demeanour 
was extremely gracious and he made friendly inquiries about the Viceroy 
witliout referring at all to the Bushehr episode. 

The unfortunate occurrence at Bushehr may proliably be aliiributcd, 
in part, to a remonstrance which it had been necessary to address a few 
days previously to the Persian Government with respect to Sistan a,£fairs ; 
in part to a fear, which gradually overcame the Shah, that the reception 
of Lord Curzon in the manner that the latter desired might be construed 
as an admission that the Viceroy of India enjoyed an exceptional position 
in regard to the coast of Southern Persia ,• and, in part, to wilful misre- 
presentations by the A^la-ud-Dauleh, who was possessed by inflated ideas 
of his own importance. It is possible also tha.t the Viceroy visits to 
Hormuz, Qishm and Haiijam may have produced an im])resHion which 
was not anticipated upon the Persian mind, 
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On the whole the Persian Government^ who posed as the aggrieved 
partj yet did not obtain the reparation which they sought, must be 
regarded as having had the worse of the diplomatic encounter. The 
failure of the Bushehr visit probably gave satisfaction in some quarters, 
and the A^a^ud-Dauleh received a letter from the Russian Consul-General 
at Bushehr, of which he made free display, congratulating him on having 
struck a notable blow in the cause of Persian independence. As reported 
by His Highness the Agha Khan of Bombay, the non-oflScial classes in 
Persia were much annoyed at the failure of the visit to Bushehr and 
ascribed the action of the Government at Tehran to Russian influence * 

Deputation from this digression : on the afternoon of the 3rd December, 

subiect^Ld before leaving Bushehr, the Viceroy received on board the Hardinge^*’ 
address*" by a large deputation of British subjects and residents, who presented an 

Lord Curzon, address of welcome. The address was couched in the following terms : — 

May it f lease Yow Excellencyi — We, the British and British Indian subjects of 
His Majesty King Edward VII, Emperor of India, beg to offer to Your Excellency, 
on this memorable and anspioious occasion, our respectful welcome to Bushehr, and 
to express the gratitude which we feel towards Y our Excelleucy for having deigned to 
visit these shores. 

As residents of Bushehr, the most important trade centre in the Persian Gulf, and 
the place, which (since the year 1763) has been the headquarters of British commerce 
in the Gulf, we feel that our claim is a good one to welcome Your Excellency on behalf 
of the whole community of British subjects throughout the south of Persia. 

Your Lordship will no doubt have observed that Bushehr possesses few natural 
facilities as a harbour and port of call for our steamers. Its position, however, as the 
starting point of the principal caravan route from the south into the interior <»£ Persia, 
and the fact that it has been, for more than a century, the headquarters of the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf (an officer serving under Your Excellency's orders), have 
given it a special importance of both a commercial and political nature. 

Of late years the stress of foreign co npetition has been somewhat severely felt, 
and we were, at one time, afraid that the interests of British trade might be to some 
extent forgotten. The recent action, therefore, of His Majesty's Government, in 
concluding a separate Commercial Agreement with Persia, thereby preventing any 
farther alteration of the Customs Tariff without the consent of His Majesty's 
Government, is gratifying to us, as being a welcome, though perhaps a tardy proof, 
that our interests are not being neglected. We may also allude to the recent Commer- 
cial Mission to this country, and the advantages of the more rapid mail service, for 
which, we believe, we have to thank Your Excellency's Government, as further proofs 
that our Government is alive to our welfare. 

We think there are several points of interest deserving consideration, amongst 
which we would mention the want of harbour facilities, the inadequate arrangements 
for the landing and delivery of cargo, and the great nece<Bity for the improvement of 
the caravan communication with the interior. It would also he satisfactory if the 
Persian Government could carry out a scheme of reform, which, we have reason to 
believe, has for some time engaged the attention of its European advisers, for insuring 
the more rapid and efficient settlement of commercial claims. At present, com- 
plaints are frequent as to the difficulty of obtaining such settlement, owing to the dila- 
toriness of the existing procedure, the frequetit conflict between concurrent authorities, 
and the consequent difficulty of procuring execution of judgments, even after they 
have been pronounced. We trust that the scheme of reform, to which we have 
ventured to allude above, will do something to remedy these evils. 

It is a source of special gratification to us that it is Your Excellency who is the 
first Viceroy of India to pay a visit to the Persian Gulf. Your Lordship's interest in 
Persia is well known j the country and its politics are known to no one better } and the 
book which was written by Your Excellency some 13 years ago, still retains its place 

*Foar years later the fact of Russian interference and irrefragable proof. 
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as the standard work on Persia in any language. We take this visit therefore to be 
a signal proof that Your Excellency’s interest in the country remains unabated ; and 
if we may be allowed to say so, it gives us a special encouragement in our endeavours 
to maintain the pre-eminence of British trade in the Persian Gulf and south of 
Persia. 

We should take this opportunity of expressing our high appreciation of the valued 
assistance rendered to British interests and commerce by our esteemed Resident, 
Colonel Kern ball. 

In conclusion, Your Excellency, whilst reiterating most respectfully lour welcome, 
we trust that Your Excellency’s tour in these waters has been a pleasant one, and that 
Your Lordship will carry back to India not nnpleasing recollections of your visit. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves on behalf of the British and British Indian Com*' 
munity of Bushehr, 

Your Excellency’s Humble Servants, 


Members of the deputation. 

BesHEHE ; 

The 4th December 1908. 


fE. Gentleman. 

G. C. Gunning. 

G. A. Lawes. 

W. Van Lennep. 

T. J. Malcolm. 

^Haji Habeeb Abdul Gani. 


To this address Lord Curzon replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen ^ — I am very glad to see you here, and to receive your friendly address. 
I am sorry to have been prevented from receiving you on shore, when I might havo 
been introduced to an even larger number of British residents and merchants at this 
important place. 

A Viceroy of India corning to Bushehr in the year 1903, though he be the 6rst 
occupant of that position to visit these waters daring his term of office, is irresistibly 
reminded of his precursors a centurv gone by. He is, indeed, the logical as well as 
the historical successor of Sir .John Malcolm, who came here more than once just a 
hundred years ago ; and he is the latest link in an unbroken sequence of Political 
officers who have been deputed from India t«) represent British and Indian 
political interests, and to protect their cot responding commercial interests, in this 
neighbourhood since the appointment of the first Puliticial Agent as far back as 
1812. Even th« n British interests had been represented here for as much half a 
century; since it was in 1763 that the East India Company first opened a factory at 
Etislielir. At that time one vessel a year from India was sufficient to accommodate tlte 
whole of British trade. In 1902, 136 steamers entered this port, and of these 138 
were British. In tlie last twentv years the imports have increased from 135 lakhs, of 
which 117J were from Great Britain and India, to 201f lakhs in 1901, of which 
152| lakhs were Lritish and Indian. In the same period tiie imports of tea trom India 
have rhen from a value of Rs. 66,000 to a value of close upon 10 lakhs. ThObO figures 
do not leave much doubt as to where the preponderance of trade lies. 

This history of 140 years is without a parallel in the connection of any other 
foreign nation with these coasts ; under it have grown up connections witn tlie local 
Goveruments and peoples of close friendship and confidence ; it is a chapter <>f history 
upon which we have every right to look back with pnde ; and it imposes upon us obli- 
gations which it is impossible that we should overlook, and which no Government, either 
of Great Britain or India, is likely to ignore. 

Bushehr is the headquarters of this long-standing connection. From here the 
British Resident exerts that mild coutrol over the waters of the Gulf, and over the 
tribes upon its opposite shore, the results of which I have enjoyed so many opportuni- 

iy7A 
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ties of observing during my present cruise. From this place the principal caravan 
route strikes into the interior of Persia, tapping its chief cities in succession, and 
ultimately reaching the capital ; here the wires of the Indo-European telegraph 
which in their earlier stages have brought Persia into connection with Europe, which 
nave done so mucu to strengthen the authority of the Shah in his own dominious, and 
which carry the vast majority of the messages from India to England, dip into the sea; 
here is the residence of the Persian official who is charged with the Governorship of 
the Persian Gulf Ports by his Government, with whom our relations are invariably 
those of the friendliest nature ; and under these combined auspices — the British 
bringing the bulk of the trade and policing the maritime highway and the Persians 
gradually consolidating an authority which, though once precarious, is now assured — 
this place has grown from a small fishing village into a flourishing town of 20,000 
inhabitants ; it has become the residence of foreign Consuls and Consular officers ; 
the leading mercantile communities who trade in Southern Persia and Turkey have 
their offices and representatives here ; there is seldom a day in which steamers are not 
lying offi the port ; and Bushehr has acquired a name which it is safe to sny is known 
in every part of the world. 

This development is the more remarkable because, as yon have pointed out, no one 
could contend that trade is conducted here under favourable conditions ; ou the 
contrary there are few, if any, of the conditions that naturally mark out a place as 
an emporium or channel of commerce. Bushehr can hardly be said, even by the widest 
stretch of imagination, to possess a harbour. Landing is difficult and often 
impracticable. The trade-route that penetrates into the interior is one of the most 
difficult in Asia ; and in land you do not find a people enjoying great wealth or a high 
standard of comfort or civilisation, but instead you encounter tribes leading a nomadic 
form of existence ; and even when’ you come to the settled parts of the country and 
the larger cities, the purchasing power of the people does not appear to be great. 
The fact that a large and flourishing trade has grown up in spite of these drawbacks 
is an irrefutable proof of the dependence of Persia upon outside supply for many of the 
necessities and most of the luxuries of life. Since I first visited Bushehr fourteen 
years ago I have always indulged the hope that, as time passed on, progress would be 
made in all, these directions, and I agree with you in thinking that the Persian 
Government could embark upon no more remunerative form of expenditure than tlio 
improvement both of the maritime and the inland approaches to this place. 

During the time in which I have filled my present offio^in India T have done my 
best to facilitate the progress of trade, and to ensure the adequate protection of British 
interests in the Gulf and in the adjoining provinces and territories. His Majesty's 
Government at home have also been warmly interested in the matter. The result of 
these efforts has been ; that we have gradually developed the Nushki-Sistan trade- 
route, which is now a recognised channel of commerce to Eastern Persia, We have 
appointed a Consul in Slstan, and are about to extend the telegraph thither. Wo now 
have Indian officers residing as Consul at Kirman, and as Vice-Consul at Bandar 
'Abbas, where we are about to build a Consular residence; wo have connected Masqat 
by cable with Jashk, and we hope for further telegraphic extensions in the intoiosta 
of trade. We have established a Political Agent at Bahrain, and we now have a Consul 
at Muhammareh and a Vice-Consul at AhwSz. The Kanin trade-route lias made 
substantial progress, and has been supplemented by the newly opened road, with 
caravanserais and bridges, through the Bakhtiyarl country to Isfahan. A Britisli 
Consul has also been appointed to Shiraz. We have improved and accelerated the mail 
service to all the Gulf ports. British India steamers now call at Kuwait as 
Duriug the same period British medical officers have been lent by us to tbe Persian 
Government to conduct the quarantine arrangements in the Gulf. Simultaneously 
British interests have found a most, vigilant spokesman at Tehran in His Majesty's 
Minister, Sir Arthur Hardinge, who has been good enough to accompany mo through- 
out my present journey, and with whom I have enjoyed man}'' opportunities of 
discussing common interests of the Home and Indian Governments in Persia. I hope 
that our discussions may be fraught with advantage to the interests that we jointly 
represent. 

Altogether, Gentlemen, I think it may be said that in Bushehr, you receive an 
amount of attention that is not always extended in similar measure to places so remote 
from head-quarters, while the fact that a British Resident lives in your midst and is 
able personally to look after your concerns, which I am glad to learn from your address 
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that he Joes entirely to your satisfaction, is a further guarantee for their protection. 

I hope that the position which British interests thus enjoy, and which is neither 
artificial in origin nor recent in growth, since it is the result of nearly a century and 
a half of patient and laborious effort both by Government and by private enterprise, 
may long be maintained, and that Bushehr may continue in the future, as it has done 
in the past, to be the centre from which this benign and peaceful influence radiates 
throughout Southern Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

Soon after the conclusion of this ceremony Sir A. Hardingc took pcparturo 
leave of Lord Curzon and returned to the British Residency, whence ho 
proceeded a few days later to Muhanimareh and the Karun, afterwards ° 
returning via Basrah, Baghdad and Kirmanshah to Tehran. The squadron 
also dispersed, H. M. S. ^^Fox^^ alone remaining on duty with the 
Viceroy and being despatched in advance to the port of Pasni in British 
Makran. Shortly before midnight the Hardingc left her anchorage 
off Bushehr and the return voyage to India was commenced. 


End of the cruise, 4tli to 7tli December. 


On the 4itli of December the Persian coast remained in sight to the Voyage down 
northwards during the greater part of the run. Ikre mountains, tdefi by the Gulf, 
ravines and totally devoid of vegetation, appeared to rise directly from tlic 
wator^s edge though really distant many miles inland ; here and there 
small fishing villages of a few huts, surrounded by trees, could be descried 
upon the shore. Kooky islets, among them Ilindarabi, Q-ais and Farur, 
were passed by daylight, and, rounding Ras Musandam by night, the 
Hardingc again entered the Gulf of ^Oman. On the morning of the 
5 th of December she reached Jashk, where ‘Hhe mountains in the back-’’^ 
ground arc as bare as on other parts of the coast, but under the Eastern 
sun they present every shade of colour, from lilac and ochre to an 
almost ashen white. 

After a short halt at Jashk for the purpose of despatching and rccclv- Durbar af. 
ing telegraphic messaages, the Hardingc proceeded on lier way io Piin«i. 

Pa&ni, where she arrived early on tlie Gth of December and was received 
with the usual honours by H. M. S. '' Fox,^^ tlie '' Patrick Stewart '' also 
being present in Iiarl)our. Lord Curzon landed to ins])ect the port, and in 
the afternoon a Darbar was held on board the Hardingc ” for tlie Chiefs 
and Sardars of Western and Southern Baluchistan, who were at!coii[i])anied 
by Colonel Yatc, Agent to the Governor-General in Balucliistan. This 
was the first visit paid by a Governor-General of India to any place in 
Makran. Just at sundown the Agent to the (jovernor-fireiKinil left 
the Hardingc.^' Immediately his salute had ceased, the bugles sounded 
the^ retreat and ^ the flags fell simultaneously on board all three vessels, 
giving to the cruise a fitting and dramatic conclusion. The Hardinge^^ 
weighed anchor after nightfall and entered Karachi at noon the next day, 
the 7th of December, under a salute of 31 guns from Gm ATiuiorah fort. 

From Buslielir to Jashk, a distance of 494 miles, tlie Hardingc'^ Speed of 
had maintained a speed of ]5| knots an hour, and From Jashk to Pasni the return 
a speed of 17 knots, the latter distance being 341 miles. Between 
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Jashk and Paeni the speed sometimes even exceeded 18 knots and was 
possiblj greater than had been attained^ up to that time, by any vessel in 
Persian or even in Indian waters. 


General Bemarke. 


The ciuise was favoui’ed by bright and pleasant weather, and the sea 
was smooth throughout, except during the visit to Sharjah. I'he heat of 
the sun at Masqat was considerable ; but at Kuwait, on the contrary, the 
sky, after the Viceroy^s departure on the Lawrence, was overcast, and 
a cold breeze blew from the north. During the last two nights in the 
Gulf the moon was full, and its radiance, reflected from the sea., outvied 
the flashing fields of phosphorescence which had been a remarkable 
featee of the cruise by night at its commencement. 

The tour was an effectual demonstration of British power and 
influence, and it was carried out at an opportune moment, shortly after the 
stress of foreign rivalry in the Gulf had been overcome by other and more 
substantial means ; it was without precedent in the history of the Gulf ; 
and it is likely to remain for long an event without parallel in local 
annals. Perhaps the most solid results of the cruise were the joint 
observations made in connection with questions of naval strategy by the 
Viceroy and the Naval Commander-in- Chief ; but the political results, 
also, must have been great, and on the whole they were auspicious. In 
Persia, it is true, tlie cruise had an ending which was not calculated to 
re-act favourably upoii international relations ; and it was afterwards 
reported to have excited alarm in Turkish ^Iraq and to have aroused 
Anglophobe feelings among the Turkish official class. On the Arabian 
coast of the Gulf, however, the visits to Masqat, Trucial ^Oman and 
Kuwait were entirely successful, and appreciably strengthened the political 
bonds which connect those principalities with the British power ; of the 
visit to Bahrain it can only be said that, if it was not foUowed by any 
visible improvement in the behaviour of the recalcitrant and wrong-headed 
Shaikh of the islands, it marked at least, in an unmistakeable manner, the 
intention of Great Britain to exclude all foreign influence from that 
important centre. 
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APPENDIX Q. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC, POLITICAL, AND 
CONSULAR REPRESENTATION IN THE COUNTRIES 
BORDERING ON THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The following tables give the names^ so far as ascertainable, of the 
British and other foreign representatives, in modern times, in the States 
and Principalities adjoining the Persian Gulf. 

British Diplomatic Representatives at the Court of Persia, 

1807-1905. 


Name. 

Hank. 

Date 01* period of appomtnieiit. 

Sir Harford Jones (after- 
wards Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges). 

Envoy Extraordinary 

6th Juno 1807 to Novemhor 
1811. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
(afterwards the Right 
Hon*ble). 

Ambassador 

6tli March 1810 to June 
1814 

Mr. James Morier 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim. 

18th April 1814 to October 
1816. 

Mr. (afterwards the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Henry) 
Ellis. 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
in the event of Mr. 
Morier’s absence. 

13th April 1814 

Mr. H. Willcock 

Chargd d’Aft’aires . 

1st. November 1815 to April 

1822 and 13bh November 

1823 to September 1826. 

Major G. Willcock . 

Ditto « 

May 1822 to 12th November 
1823. 

C olonel (afterwards Sir 
John) MacDonald. 

Envoy Extraordinary from 
the Indian Government. 

29th July 1826. 

Sir John Campbell , . 

Appointed to negotiate a 
Treaty. 

4th December 1883. 

tChe Right Hon’ble Henry 
ElHs. 

Ambassador 

8th July 1836 to August 
1836. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
MaoNeill. 

Minister Plenipotentiary • 

9th February 1836. 

Ditto 

E n voy Extraord i nai*y and 
Minister Plenipotentiary* 

25th May 1836 to 5th August 
1842. 
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Name. 

Bank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Justin) Sheil. 

Appointed Secretary of 
Legation at Tehran, 
16th February 1836, 
and appears to have 
conducted the affairs of 
the Mission during the 
periods specified in the 
next column. 

January 1839 to October 
1841 and 12tb May 1842 to 
September 1844. 

Ditto 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

I7th September 1844 to 3rd 
September 1854 (he left Tehran 
early in March 1853). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Francis 
Farrant. 

Charge d'Affahes . 

21st October 1847 to 20th 
October 1849. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir 

William) Taylour Thom- 
son . 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Charge d’ Affaires (Diplo- 
matic relations were 
suspended from 4th to 
26th November 1853). 

6th to 29th November 1849, 

7th March 1853 to 17th April 
1855. 

The Hou’ble (after- 

wards the Hon’ble Sir) 
Charles Murray. 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
(Diplomatic relations 

were suspended, 5th j 

December 1855 till 

March 1857). 

4tli September 1854 to October 
1858 (with an interval, see 
column 2 and preceding 
entry). 

Mr. William Doria , 

Charge d" Affaires . 

6th October 1858 to 7tli Decem- 
ber 1859. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 

Henry Hawlinson. 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

16th April 1859 to April 1860. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Ronald) 
Thomson. 

Charge d’ Affaires 

21st November to 9th December 
1859. 

Mr, Charles Alison » 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

7th April 1860 to 29tli April 
1872. 

Captain (afterwards Colonel 
Sir Lewis) Felly. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Ronald) 
Thomson, 

Charge d’Affaires 

Ditto 

May to July 1860. 

6th November to 12th Decem- 
ber 1862. 

Mr, Edward Eastwick 

Ditto 

9th December 1862 to 23rd 
January 1863. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Ronald) 
Thomson. * 

1 Ditto 

8th February to 13th Septem- 
ber 1863 and 8th May 1860 
to 20th April 1870. 

Mr. William Dickson * 

Ditto 

30fch April to 28th May 1872. 
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Name. 

Bank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mr. (aEfcerwards Sir Eonald) 
Thomson. 

Charge d’Affaires . 

29th May 1872 to Slat March 
1873. 

Mr* (afterwards Sir W iiliam) 
Taylour Thomson. ' 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

15th July 1872 to 31st March 
1879. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Eonald) 
Thomson. 

Charge d'Affaires . 

5th April 1878 to 13th June 
1879. 

Ditto 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

14ith June 1879 to 31st October 
1887. 

Mr. (afterwards the Eight 
Hon'ble Sir Arthur) 
Nicolson. 

Charge d’AKaires 

4tli November 1885 to 17th 
April 1888. 

Sir (afterwards the Eight 
Hon’ble Sir) Henry 
Drummond Wollf. 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

3rd December 1887 to 23rJ July 
1891. 

Mr. Robert John Kennedy 

Charge d’ Affaires . 

28th April to 16th Novemlier 
1889 and 13th November 1890 
to 14th Noveaiber 1891. 

Sir (afterwards the Right 
Hon'ble Sir) Frank 
Lasoelles. 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

21ith July 1891 to Otli Mai'oh 
1894. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Wil- 
liam Conynham Greene. 

Charge d’ Affaires , 

14th February to 17th Novem- 
ber 1894. 

Sir (afterwards the Eight 
Hon*ble Sir) Mortimer 
Durand. 

Envoy Extraordinury and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

1st May 1894 to 20fch Octo- 
ber 1900. 

The Hon’ble Charles (after- 
wards Lord) Hardin go. 

Charge d’Affaircs . 

16th February 1897 to 30th 
March 1898. 

Mr, (afterwards Sir) Cecil 
Spring Rice. 

Ditto . 4 

8th March 1900 to 9th Febru- 
ary 1901. 

The Hon*ble William 
Erskine. 

Ditto 

14th October to 11th November 
1902. 

Sir Arthur Henry Hardingo 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

21st- October 1900 to 26th Janu- 
ary 1906. 

Mr. Evelyn Grant DufiE 

Charge d' Affaires . 

13th October to 16th December 
1904 and after 18th September 
1905, 
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British Diplomatic Eepresentatives at the Court of Turkey, 

1584—1905. 


Name. 

Hank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mi\ William Harborne 



Employed in 1584. Left Con- 
stantinople 3rd August 1688. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Barton. 


Agent in charge from 3rd 
August 1588. Died towards 
the end of 1697. 

Sir Henry Lello 


Eesident in February 1698. 
Credentials continuing employ- 
ment (about) 1603. 

Sir Thomas Glover , 


Commission, 16th August 1606. 
Succeeded Sir H. Lello, 8th 
February 1607. 

Sir P. Pindar • 


Succeeded Sir T. Glover, 8th 
December 1611, 

Sir John Eyre 


Commission, 14th December 
1619. Kecalled 9th July 1621. 
Eesigned charge to Mr. Chap- 
man 12th December 1621. 

Mr. John Chapman (bearer 
of Sir J# Eyre’s recall). 


Appointed Kesident 9th July 

Sir T. Eoe • 

[Sir T. Phillips 



Appointed 9th J uly 1621, vice 
Sir J. Eyre. Arrived 1st 
April 1622. Asked to be re- 
lieved 29th July 1626. Suc- 
ceeded by Sir P. "Wych, 6th 
April 1628. 

Appointed 16th April 1626, and 
received credentials under that 
date, hut apparently did not 
proceed to Constantinople.] 

Sir P. Wych (“the 8th 
Ambassador ” ). 

...... 

Credentials, 20th March 1627. 
Arrived 6th April 1628. 

Sir Sackville Crowe , 


Credentials, 16th June 1638. 
Instructions, l4th July 1638. 
Arrived October 1638 in tho 
absence of the Grand Seignor. 
Took charge of tho Embassy 
April 1639. 

Sir Thomas Bendysh • 


Credentials, 2l8t January 1647. 
Eecalled 16th August 1663, 

Mr. Eiohard Lawrence 


Appointed 16th Au$rust 1663, 
vice Sir T. Bendysh. Arrived 
March 1664. 
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Name, 

Bank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Sir Thomas Bendysh 


Reappointed in (or before) 1657. 
Succeeded by the Earl of 
Winchelsea March 1661. 

The Earl of Winchelsea 


Arrived 1st March 1661. Re- 
called l6th December 1667. 

Sir D. Harvey 


Instructions, 3rd August 1668. 
Succeeded the Earl of Winchel- 
sea December 1668. Died of 
fever 26th August 1672. 

[A Secretary of Embassy was 
in charge from 1672 to 1674.] 

Sir John Einch 

... 

Credentials, November 1672. 
Arrived 1674, travelling via 
Italy. 

Lord Chandos , 



Succeeded Sir J. Finch, 22nd 
July 1681. 

Sir W. Turnbull 


Succeeded Lord Chandos, 17tli 
August 1687. 

Sir W. Hussey 


Succeeded Sir W, Turnbull, Juno 
1691. Died 14th September 
1691. 

Lord Paget 



Arrived February 1698, Re- 
commended Sir R. Sutton as 
his successor 27th August 
1700. 

Sir Robert Sutton 


Presented his credentials 3rd 
March 1702. 

Mr. Edward Wortley 


Presented his credentials 31st 
March 1717. 

Mr. Abraham Stanyan 


Appointed 7th November 1717. 
Presented his credentials 28th 
April 1718. 

The Earl of Kinnoull 


Presented lus credentials 12th 
May 1780. Recalled 22nd 
September 1736, 

Sir Everard Fawkener 

*• ’* * 

Succeeded the Earl of Ivinnoull 
19th December 1736. Per- 
mitted to return to England 
17th July 1743. 

Mr. Stanhope^Aspinwall . 

Charge d ’Affaires in place 
of Sir E, Fawkener. 

8th November 1742* 

Mr. James Porter . 


Credentials dated 30th Septem- 
ber 1746. 
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Name. 

Eauk. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mr. Henry Grenville 


Presented his credentials 14th 
March 1762. 

Mr. William Kinlooli 

Charge d'Affaires in charge 

22nd November 1765 to 6th 
June 1766. 

Mr, John Murray 


Credentials dated 6th February 
1766. 

Mr. Anthony Hayea 

Charge d* Affaires in charge 

15th May 1776 to 2nd October 
1776. 

Sir Eobert Ainslie . • 


Credentials dated 17th April 
1776. Resigned 17th Febru- 
ary 1794. 

Mr. Eobert Liston • 


Credentials dated 22nd Septem- 
ber 1793. Recalled 1796. 

Mr. Francis James Jackson 


Appointment notified on 23rd 
July 1796 and cancelled in 
1798. Apparently did not go 
to Turkey. 

Mr. J. Spencer Smith 

Charge d’ Affaires . 

1th November 1795. Secretary 
of Embassy 4th April 1798, 
Minister Plenipotentiary i4th 
October 1798. 

Sir Sydney Smith 



On a special mission, having 
full powers in conjunction with 
Mr. J. Spencer Smith from 
30th September 1798. 

[Brigadier-General Eoehler 



Was gent on a Military Mission, 
October to December 1798.] 

The Bari of Elgin . 

Ambassador Extraordinary 
on a Special Mission. 

Credentials dated 20th August 
1799. Succeeded Mr. J. Spencer 
Smith, December 1799. Re- 
called 9th February 1803, but 
left Constantinople 16th Jan- 
uary 1803. 

Mr, Alexander Straton 

Charge d’ Affaires . , 

March to September 1802 and 
January to May 1803. Became 
Minister Plenipotentiary later. 

Mr. William Drummond 

Ambassador Extraordinary 

Credentials dated 9th February 
1803. Succeeded by Arbuthnoi 
June 1804. 
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Name. 

Rank. 

"Date or period of appointment. 

Alexander Straton 

Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Mr. W. Drummond’s 
absence. 

9th September 1803 to July 
1804. 

Mr. Charles Arbuthnot 

Ambassador Extraordinary* 

Appointment notified to the 
Levant Company 6th June 
180 L 

Succeeded Mr. W. Drummond 
24th June 1804. Went on 
board the British Fleet 29th 
January 1807. Recalled May 
1807. 

Sir Ai-thur Paget . 

Ambassador Extraordinary ^ 

Credentials dated 15th May 1807. 

Mr. Robert Adaiv 

1 

Ciedontials dated 14th April 
1 809, and succeeded Sir A. 
Paget in. that month. Handed 
over charge 12th July 1810 
Recalled 17th July 1809. 

Mr. Stratford Cunning 
(af terwa rd s V iscount 

Stratford de edclilfe). 

Minister Plenipotentiary 

Credentials dated 17th July 
1809, Acted as Minister 
from 12th July 1810 to July 
1812. 

Mr. (afterwards the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Robert) 
Liston. 

Ambassador Extraordinary 

2nd March 1812 to 7ih July 
1821 (but left Constantinople 
7th July 1820). 

Mr. Bartholomew Frere , 

[n charge of the Embassy 

23rd October 1815 to July 1817, 
Credentials dated 6th March 
1820. 

Ditto 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
in the absence of the 
Ambassador. 

Acted as Minister from 7th 
July 1820 to 26th February 
1821. 

Percy Clinton, Viscount 
St rang ford. 

Ambassador . 

7th August 1820 to 29th 
September 1826, hut left 
Constantinople lUh October 
1824. 

Mr. William Turner 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad inteHm* 

Acted as Minister from 14th 
October 1824 to Fobruary 
1826. 

The Right Hon'ble Strat- 
ford Canning (afterwards 
Viscount Stratford do 
Redcliffe). 

Ambassador . 

10th October 1826 to January 
1829, relieved lOtli April 1829 


* The new " Palace ” in Pera was built in his time for the British Embapsy at a cost 
of £9j695. 
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Name. 

Bank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

The Eight Hon'ble (after- 
wards Sir) Eoberb 

Gordon, 

Ambassador . 

8th April 1829 to 30th August 
1831. 

The Right Hon’ble Sir 
Stratford Canning (after- 
wards Viscount Stratford 
de Eedcliffe). 

Ditto on a special 
Mission. 

Slst October 1831. 

Mr. John Mandeville 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim* 

Acted as Minister from 31st 
August 1831 to 13th May 
1883, but was not soappointea 
till 11th November 1831. 

John, Lord (afterwards 
Viscount) Ponsonby. 

Ambassador , 

27th November 1832 to 10th 
October 1841 , 

Sir Charles Richard 

Vaughan, 

Ditto (in the absence 

of Lord Ponsonby). 

1st March 1837. 

Mr. Charles Banhhead 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim* 

31st October 1841 to 23rd 
January 1842. 

The Eight Hon’ble Sir 
Stratford (’'aiming (after- 
wards Viscount Stratford 
de EedcMe). 

Ambassador . • • 

16th October 1841. Bemained 
Ambassador, with intervals, 
till May 1858 when he retired 
on pension, and was accredited 
during a portion of the period 
to various other States. 

Mr, Charles Alison • 

Charge d’AfEaires . 

22nd March to 15th June 1848 
and 12th December 1857 to 
6tb July 1868. 

Mr. Henry Eichard Charles 
Wellesley (afterwards 
Lord Cowley). 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim* 

Appointed 14th June 1845 and 
was in charge of the Embassy 
from 27th July 1846 to 21st 
March 1848. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 

Hugh Rose (afterwards 
Lord Strathnairn). 

Charge d* Affaires . 

23rd June 1862 to 4th April 
1863. 

The Eight Hon*ble Sir 
Henry Bulwer Lytton 
(afterwards Lord 

Dalling). 

Ambassador . 

10th May 1858 to 18th October 
1866. (Sir H. Bulwer Lytton 
remained at h;s p *st up to a 
date eubsequent to that of the 
appointment of Lord Lyons, 
his successor in office.) 

Viscount Stratford de 
Bedel ffe (formerly Sir 
Stratford Canning). 

On a Special Mission to 
take leave of the Sultan. 

September 1858, 

The Hon’ble Edward 

Morris Ershine, 

Chargd d' Affaires , 

20th September 1862 to 10th 
January 1863 ai d 23rd Octo- 
ber 1863 to 7th March 1864. 



Name. 

Bank. 

Date or period of \ ppomtnieufc . 

Richai’d Bickerton Pemell, 
Lord (afterwards Vis- 
count) Lyons. 

Ambassador . 

loth August 1865 to 5t'a July 
1867. 

The Hon’blo William 

Stuart. 

Charge d’ Affaires . 

9th September 1861 to 14th 
May 1865. 

The Right Honble Henry 
George (aftemards Sir 
Henry) Elliot, 

Ambassador . • , 

6th July 1867 to 30th Decem- 
ber 1877. 

Mr- Henry Barron (after- 
wards Sir Henry Page 
Tumor). 

Charge d’ Affaires . 

26th July to 19th October 1867 
and 11th November 1869 to 
7th May 1870. 

Mr. (afterwards the Right 
Hon’ble Sir) Horace 
Rumbold. 

Ditto 

9th January to 12th May 1878. 

Mr. Sidney Locock . 

Ditto ‘ • 

7th January to 21st May 1874. 

Robert Arthm- Gascogne 
Cecil (Marquess of Salis- 
bury). 

Special Ambassador 

8th November 1876. Returned 
to England 6th February 
1877. 

The Right Hon'ble Austin 
Henry (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Layard. 

Special Ambassador ad 
interim* * 

81st March 1877. 

Ditto 

Ambassador • 

31st December 1877 to 31st 
December 1880. 

The Hon’ble Nassau 

Jocelyn. 

Charge d*Affaii’es . 

26th January to 20fch April 
1877. 

Mr. (afterwards the Right 
Honble Sir) Baldwin 
Malet. 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim. 

22nd February to 5th May 
1879. 

The Right Hon’ble George 
(afterwards Viscount) 

Goschen. 

Special Ambassador 

6th May 1880 to» 26th May 
1881. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Fre- 
derick St. J ohn. 

Charge d’ Affaires . • 

9tli December 1880 to llth 
February 1881. 

The Hon’ble (afterwards 
the Right Hon’ble) Sir 
Francis Richard Plun- 
kett. 

Ditto 

27th May to 14th Juno 1881. 

Frederick Temple, Earl of 
Duffer in (afterwards 

Marquess of Duffer in 
and Ava). 

Ambassador . 

26th May 1881 to 20th October 
1884. 
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Name. 

Bank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

(afterwards Sir) George 
Hugh Wyndham. 

Charge d*Affaires • 

4T<h to 16th May 1882; 3rd 
November 1882 to 8th May 
1883 ; 16th May to 29th Sep- 
tember 1883; and I7th Sep- 
tember 1884 to 27th April 
1885. 

The Right Hon*ble Sir 
Edward Thornton. 

Ambassador • • 

1st December 1884 to 31st 
December 1886. 

Sir (afterwards the Right 
Hon’ble) William Arthur 
White. 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim^ 

18th April 1885 to 22nd Feb- 
ruary 1886. 

The Right Hon’ble Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
(on a Special Mission re- 
lative to Egypt). 

3rd August 1885. 

Mr, (afterwards Sir) 

Edmund V. D. Eane. 

Charge d'Affaires , 

5th to 18th Sojitember 1886 
and 12t.h to 26th October 
1886. 

The Right Hon*bIe Sir 
William Arthur White, 

Special Ambassador 

11th October 1886. 

Ditto . , 

Ambassador , . 

1st January 1887 to 27ih 
December 1891. 

Mr. Francis William 
Stronge. 

Cbarge^d* Affaires . 

20th to 24th June 1888. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) 

Edmund V. D. Fane. 

Ditto • 

25th Juno to 12th July 1888 ; 
17th June to 2Gth duly 1890; 
2nd July to 4th August 1891 ; 
and 22nd December 1891 to 
20th January 1892, 

The Right Hon*ble Sir 
Clare Ford, 

Ambassador . . . 

12bh January 1892 to, 25ih 
December 1893, 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Edmund V. D. Fane, 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim* 

2]st January 1892 to 26tli 
February 1893. 

Sir Arthur Nieolson (after- 
wards the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Arthur Hicolson, 
Bart.). 

Charge d^Affaires . 

16th Juno to 7th October 1893 
and 9t.h December 189’t to 
iOth February 1894. 

The Right Hon*ble Sir 
Philips Wodehouse 

(afterwards Lord) Currie. 

Ambassador • 

1st January 1894 to 30tli June 
1898. 

The Hon’ble (afterwards 
the Right Hon'ble Sir) 
Michael Herbert. 

Charge d’ Affaires • 

29th October to 23rd November 
1895 and 19th May to 8th 
September 1896. 
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Name. 

Eauk. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mr. Maurice W. E. de 
Bunsen. 

Charge d’ Affaires . 

27th May to 21st September 
1898. 

The Eight Hon’ble Sir 
Nicholas Eoderick 

O’Conor. 

Ambassador . 

1st July 1898. 

Mr. Maurice W. E. de 
Bunsen. 

Chargd d’ Affaires . 

13th September 1900 to 12th 
January 1901 ; 23rd Novem- 
ber to 24th December 1901 ; 
and 10th J une to 29th August 
1902. 

Mr. James Beethom White- 
head. 

Ditto 

15th January to 21st February 
1903. 

Mr. Walter Beaupre 
Townley. 

Ditto 

nth October 1904 to 2nd 
March 1905. 


BRITISH REPRESENTATION IN THE PERSIAN GULP Bushehr. 

REGION. 

British Political Representatives in the Persian Gulf (headquarters 

Biishehr), 

Residents, 


Name. 

Rank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mr. Benjamin Jervis 


17U3. 

Mr. William Bowyear 
(perished in the blowing 
up of the “ Defiance/’ 
1767). 


1766. 

Mr. James Morley , 



1768. 


(Residency in abeyance from 1769 to 1775.) 


Mr. John Beaumont 

... 

1776. 

Mr. Edward Galley . 


1780. 

Mr. Charles Watkins 


About 1789. 

Mr. Nicolas Hankey Smith 



About 1795. 


178 
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Eushelir. 


Name. 

Rank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mehdi ’Ali Khan . 


1798—1803. 

Mr. T. H. Lovett 


1803-04. 

Mr. Samuel Manesty (self- 
appointed). 


1804. 

Lieutenant William Bruce, 
Bomhay Marine (Acting). 


1804—07. 

Mr. Nicolas Hankey Smith 


1807-08. 

Captain C. Pasley . 


1«08. 

Mr. Nicolas Hankey Smith 

.. 1 .. 

1809-11. 

Lieutenant William Bruce 
(removed in 1822). 


1811-22. 

Captain John McLeod, 
Bombay Engineers (died 
in 1823). 


1822-23. 

Colonel Stannus 



1827. 

Captain Wilson 



1827. 

Dr. (afterwards Sir John) 
McNeill. 


1831. 

Mr. D. A. Blane 


1831. 

Captain S. Hennell (acting) 

Major M orison 


1837. 

Captain S. Hennell . 



1838. 

Captain Mackenzie (acting) ' 
Colonel S. Hennell . 


1841. 

Lieutenant A.B, (afterwards 
Sir Arnold Burrowes) 
Kemball. 


1852-56. 

Captain Felix Jones, Indian 
Navy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. (after- 
wards Sir Lewis) Pelly. 


1856-62. 

1863 -72. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. 
(afterwards feir Edward) 
Boss. 

Lieutenant-C(»lonel W. F. 
Prideaux (actiiig for 18 
months). 


1872-91. 

1876-77. 
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Name. 

Bank. 

Date or period of appointment. 

Lieuteoant-Colonel S. B. 
Miles (acting, April to 
October). 


1886. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. 
Talbot. 


March 1891 to 1893. 

Captain Godfrey (in tem- 
porary charge). 

... 


Major J. Hayes Sadler 
(acting, June and July 
1893). 

Mr. J. A. Crawford (act- 
ing, July to December 
1893). 


^ 1893.94. 

Major J. Hayes Sadler 
(acting, December 1893 
to January 1894). 


J 

Colonel F, A. Wilson 


1894-97. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. J. 
Meade. 



1897—1900. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. 
Kemball. 


April 1900 to April 1904. 

Major P. Z. (afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Percy) Cox. 


April 1904. 


Bushehr. 


British Eepresentatives at Masqat. 

I Besidenk. 


Assistant Surgeon A. H. 
Bogle ^died in the appoint- 
ment 1800), 



1800. 

Captain David Seton, 
Bombay Army (on sick 
leave 1802-03, died in 
the appointment August 
1809). 


1801—09. 

Lieutenant W'atts (acting, 
died in the appointment 
1808). 


1808. 

Mr. Bunce (acting, died in 
the appointment Decem- 
ber 1809). 


1809. 


Masqat 


178 j. 
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Hasqal;. 


Name, 

Bank. 

j Date or period of appointment. 

(The Masqat Eesic 
represented in ’Oman di 

Captain Hamerton . 

lency remained in abeya 
iring the interval by Na 

[ 

, nee till 1840, Britain being 
itive Agents.) 

1840. 


(The Residency was shortly removed to Zanzibar, then the most 
important part of the Sultan of •’Omanis dominions, where it remained 
until after the separation of ’Oman and Zanzibar. A Native Agent-repre- 
sented Britain at Masqat in the Resident’s absence.) 


Political Agents. 


Name. 

Efl-nk. 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Identenant W . M. 

Pengellej, Indian Navy. 


May 1861 to January 1862. 

Major M. Oreen 


February 1862 to October 1862, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 
Disbi'owe. 


January 1863 to February 
1867. 

Captain G. A. Atkinson 


Marob 1867 to February 1869. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 
Disbrowe, 


April 1869 to January 1S70. 

Major A. Cotton Way (died 
by an accident at Mas- 
qat). 


Stb. January 1870 to 1st May 
1871. 

Major E, C. (afterwards 
Colonel Sir Edward) 
Koss. 


8th May 1871 to 14itli Deoomber 
1872. 

Captain S..B.jMiles . 


30tli December 1872 to 6th 
June 1877. 

Mr. P. J. C. Eobertson 


7th June 1877 to 3rd January 
1878. 

Lieutenant-Colonel S, B, 
Miles. 


4th January 1878 to 14th June 
1879. 

Major C, B. Euan Smitk . 

1 


16th July 1879 to 2nd January 
1880. 



Name. 


Eank. 


Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 


Major Charles Grant 

25th February 1880 to 28th MaSQati 

October 1880. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 8. B. 
Miles. 

29th October 1880 to 15th 

August 1881. 

Major Charles Grant 

16th August 1881 to 22nd 

March 1883. 

Major B. Mockler 

20th April 1883 to 17th Sept- 

ember 1883. 

Liuetenant-Colonel S. B. 
Miles. 

20th September 1883 to Ist 

April 1886. 

Lientenant-Colonel E. 

Mockler. 

2nd April 1886 to 25th October 

1886. 

Lieutenant-Colonel S. B. 
Miles. 

...M. 1st November 1886 to loth 

April 1887. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. 

Mockler.^ 

letli AprU 1837 to Isl Maxell 

1889. 

Lieutenant W. Stratton . 

31st March 1889 to 15th 

December 1889. 

Major C.E.Yate* . 

16th December 1889 to 28th 

March 1890. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. 

Mocklcr. * 

Ist December 1890 to 13th 

October 1891. 

Major J, Hayes Sadler * . 

27th November 1892 to 18tb 

April 1896. 

Captain J. P. Whyte 

23i'd May 1895 to 23i-d 

November 1895. 

Major J. Hayes Sadler . 

24th November 1895 to 16th 

April 1896. 

Captain E . A . Beville '' 

I7th April 1896 to lltk June 

1897. 

Major C. G, P. Fagan , 

16th September 1897 to 30th 

September 1899. 

Major P. Z. (afterwards 
Colonel Sir Percy) Cox. 

1st October 1899 to 2nd Janu^ 

ary 1904. 

Major W. G. Grey . 

Prom 1 1th J anuary 1904. 

* In the intervals following theso appointments Dr. A. S. Jayakar, Agency Surgeon, 
acted as Political Agent. 
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Trucial 

^Oman. 


Bahrain. 


British Political Representatives in Tmcial 'Oman (headquarters 

Sharjah). 


Native Agents. 


29aine. 

Bank. 

Date ol taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Mnlla Husain . 


1829—49. 

Muhammad-bin-M u 1 1 a li 
(dismissed). ^ 


1849—60. 

Ahmad-bin- M ullah Husain 
(dismissed). 


Aboat 1860. 

Haji Ya*qub (died) . 


About 1850 to 1866. 

Haji Mubammad (trans- 
ferred to Lingeli). 


1866. 

Haji ’Abdur Rabman 


May 1866 to J one 1880. 

Haji Abdul Qasim (pen- 
sioned). 


June 1880 to August 1890. 

'Abdul Latif . 


Since 1890. 


BritishiPolitical Representatives ip Bahrain. 


Native Agents. 


Assu 

• 


1829. 

Paman (acting) 

. * 


1829. 

Cbandu (acting) 

• 


1829--30. 

(Name unknown) 



1833. 

Mirza Mubammad 
(dismissed). 

Ali 


1834-411. 

Haji Jasim 



1841— ,1)2. 

Mirza Ibrahim 
shortly). 

(died 




Haji 'Abdur Nabi 
(died). 

Safar 


October 1871 to July 1884. 
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Name. 

Rank. 

Date of taking over aud giving up 
charge. 


Haji Ahmad-brn'^Abdul 
Rasul (died). 


July 1884 to November 1891. 


(Munshis deputed from the Bushehr Residency watched British interests Bahrain, 
in Bahrain from November 1891 to March 1892 .) 

Haji Muhammad Amin, 
Native Agent at Lingeh 
(acting). 


March 1892 to November 1893. 


Agha Muhammad Rahim 
Safar (died). 


November 1893 to February 
1900. 



Assistant Political Agent. 


Mr. John Calcott Gaskin , 

Political Agent 

February 1900 to October 1904. 


Captain F. B. Prideaux , 

j 

From October 1904. 


British Political Representatives at Kuwait. 

Kuwait. 


News Agent 



Haji ’Ali-bin-MullaGhulam 
Riza. 

Political Agent. 

August 1899 to August 1904. 


Captain S. G. Knox . 


August 1904 to May 1905. 


Assistant Surgeon Dahd-ar- 
Rahman (in charge of the 
Agency). 


May to October 1906. 


Captain S. G. Knox 


From October 1906. 


British Consulir Representatives 

in 'Arabistan. 

'Arabis- 

Hu Britannic f ice-GonmU at Muham^mreh, 

tan. 

Mr. W. McDouall, formerly 
of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 


October 1890 to 1st May 1896. 

Muham- 

mareh. 
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Mtiham* 

mareli. 


Ahwaz. 


Lingeh. 


Bandar 

’Al)bas. 



n 

Bank. 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Mr. Samuel Butcher, Indo- 
European Telegraph De- 
partment (acting). 


ist May 1896 to 23rd March 
1897. 

Mr. W. McDouall . 


23rd March 1897 to 1st July 
1903. 

Major E. B. Burton, 17th 


1st July 1903 to 26th February 

Bengal Lancers. 


1904. 


His BritaiDiic Majest/s Consul at Mwhammareh. 


Mr. W. McDouall • 


From 26th February 1904. 


Eu Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consuls at Almaz, 


Lieutenant D. L. E. Lorimer 


February 1904 to June 1906. 

Major W. E. Morton, E.B. 
(acting). 


June 1906 to January 1906. 

Captain D. L. R. Lorimer . 


From January 1906. 

British Political Representatives at Persian Gulf Ports. 

Native Agents at Lingeh. 

Mulla Ss^lih . 

...... 

1830-31. 

Haji Salih . • • 


1833 to June 1839, 

Haji Jasim • • 


From July 1839. 

Ahmad-bin-Husain . 


1846-52. 

Haji Muhammad Bashir . 


1870. 

Abdul ’Aziz (dismissed) , 


July 1876 to February 1877. 

Muhammad Amin (died) . 

(•« 

1877 to August 1902. 

Agha Badar (son of the 
last). 


From 1902. 


Bandar ^ Alias. 

From 1877 onwards the British Indian Community at Bandar 
^ Abbas pressed for the appointment of a Native Agent there, and the 
question was considered by the Government of India in 1893, but action 
was postponed. 
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Assistant Resident and His Britannic Majesty s Vice-Consnl at Bandar 

^ Abbas. 


Name. 

- 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Lieutenant V. de V. Hunt 


March 1900 to MarcliY90l. 

Major D. C. PMllott (at 


June 1901 to December 1901. 

the same time Consul at 
Kirman). 

Captain E. H. S. Boxer 


January to 4th June 1902. 

(died in the appoint- 
ment). 

Captain W. G. Grey 


August 1902 to January 1904. 

Captain A. P. Trevor 


January to August 1904. 


Assistant Resident and His Britannic Majestfs Consul at Bandar ^ Abbas. 


Lieutenant W. H. I. Shakes- 


From November 1904. 

pear. 




British Eepresentatives at the Basidu Station. 

Prom 1870 to May 1882» Assistant Surgeon ^Abdur Eahim, liakimj 
was in general and political cbarge of the Basidu station. 

The Slave Agent at Basidu in 1866 was Bashir-bin-Haji, Ya^jub, 
appointed in that year, who resigned in 1867* He was succeeded by 
Mirza Jawad, who was confirmed in 1869. 

Ha ji ^Abbas was appointed Coal Agent in June 187‘2 and was dis- 
missed, for owning a slave^ in March 1877, His successor was 
Muhammad Mahmud, In June 1878 Haji ^Abbas was reinstated, but 
resigned in July 1879, Muhammad Mahmud was then appointed in 
his place and still held the post of Coal Agent in 1905, 


British Political Eepreseatatives in. Persian Makran. 


Assistant Political Agents at Gwadar. 


Name. 


Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Captain E. C. (afterwards 
Colonel Sir Edward) 


1863-71. 

Ross. 



Captain S. B. Miles . . 


1872. 

Captain E. Mockler . 


1873. 


Bandar 

’Abbas. 


Basidu. 


Persian 

Hakran. 
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l)ep%ty Bireetors and Dweoton of the Persian Gnlf Telegraphs. 


Persian 

Makarn. 


Name. 

i 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mr. B. T. Pfinoh . 

■ • • tat 

From 6th August 1879 to 7th 
April 18b]. 

Mr. L. Gabler . 



From 8th April 1881 to 2nd 
November 1882. 

Mr. B. T. Ffincli 


From 3rd November 1882 to 
1st March 1884. 



From 1st April 1884 to 1st 
August 1884 Political Agent, 
Kalat, held the post. 

Mr. B. T. Ffincli • • 


From 1st August 1884 to 8th 
April 1890. 

Mr. J. F. F. W. Possman . 


From 9th April 1890 to 8th 
July 1890. 

Mr. B. T. Ffincli . 


From 9th July 1890 to 12th 
May 1891. 

Mr. J. F. F. W. Possman . 


From 13th May 1891 to 28th 
October 1891. 

Mr. B. T. Ffinch . 


From 29ih October 1891 to Slat 
March 1893. 

Mr. J. F. F. W. Possman , 



From Ist April 1893 to 6th 
April 1896. 

Mr. G. W. Sealy 


From 7th April 1896 to 31st 
July 1898. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. L. Wells . 


From Ist August 189S to 31st 
August 1898. 

Mr, G. W. Sealy 


From Lst September 1898 to 
14th January 1900. 

Mr. H. Whitby Smith 


From 15th January 1900 to 
16th April 1901. 

Mr. E. H. New 


From 17th April 1901 to 23r(l 
December 19nl. 

Mr. H. Whitby Smith . 


From 24th December 1901 to 
17th March 1905u 

Mr. E. C. Campbell 


From 18th March 1906 to 30tli 
November 1905. 

Mr. H. Whitby Smith . 


From lst December 1905. 
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BEITISH REPRESENTATION IN TURKISH IRAQ. 
British Political Representatives at Baghdad. 


Residents. 

Name. 

- 

Date or iieriod of appointment. 

Mr. James Morley . 

(Prom 1766 to 178 

8 the Residency was in 

May to November 1766. 

abeyance, but from 1781 


there was a Native Agent at Baghdad.) 


Mr. H. Jones (afterwards 
Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges). 

Dr. John Hine, Residency 
Surgeon (acting). 

Mr. Claudius James Rioli . 


August 1798 to January 180G. 

1806-08. 

1808-12. 


(In 1810 the Residency was amalgamated with that of Basrah, and in 
1812/ the combined Residencies were converted into a Political Agency in 


Turkish Arabia.) 


Mr. Claudius James Rich 
(died in the appointment). 

Political Agents. 

1812-21. 

Captain R, Taylor, 3rd 
Bombay Native Infantry 
(promoted Major in 182*7 
and Lieut.-Oolonel in 
1831). 


1822-43. 

Major (afterwards General 
Sir) Henry C, Rawlinson. 


6th Decembor 1843 to 14th 
October 1849, 

Major (afterwards General) 
Arnold B Kemball. 



15th OctO'ber 1849 to 14th 
December 1861. 

Major (aftei wards General 
Sir) H. C. Rawlinson. 


From 16th December 1851 to 
28th February 1856. 

Captain (afterwards 

General Sir) A. B. 
Kemball 


From 1st March 1855 to 23rd 
October 1859. 

Dr. J. M. Hyslop, 
Residency Surgeon. 


From 24th October 1859 to 
28th April 1861. 

Captain (afterwards 

General Sir) A, B. 
Kemball. 


From 29th April 1861 to 31st 
August 1868. 


Baghdad. 
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Baghdad. 


Name, 

... 

Date or period of appointment. 


Political Agents — contd. 

Colonel C. Herbert . 


From 1st September 1868 to 
20th. December 1874. 

Colonel J. P. Nixon 

Residents* 

From 21st December 1874 to 
6th July 1879. 

Colonel S. M. Miles * 


Fromrtli Jaly 1879 to 28tli 
September 1880. 

Mr. T. J. C. (afterwards 
Sii’ Trevor) Plowden, 
Indian Civil Service. 


From 29th September 1880 to 
20th February 1882. 

Colonel (afterwards General) 
W. Tweedie. 


Prom 20th March 1882 to 11th 
November 1883. 

Mr. T. J. C. (afterwards 
Sir Trevor) Plowden, 
Indian Civil Service* 

f** ... 

From 12th November 1883 to 
3lBt May 1886. 

Colonel (afterwards General) 
W. Tweedie. 


From 24th July 1886 to 24th 
June 1888. 

Major A* C. Talbot . 


From 25th June 1888 to 3rd 
May 1889. 

Colonel (afterwards General) 
W, Tweedie. 


From 4th May 1889 to Slst 
October 1891. 

Colonel £. Mockler • 


From Ist November 1891 to 
11th April 1897. 

lieutenant-Colonel W. 

Loch* 


From 12th April 1897 to 9tli 
June 1898. 

Major P* J. Melvill . 



From 15th August 1898 to 31si 
March 1899. 

lieutenant-Colonel W. 
Loch. 


From 1st April to 10th June 
1899. 

Major P. J. Melvill 



From lUh June 1899 to 20th 
March 1902. 

Colonel L. S. Newmarch * 


From 2lBt March 1902 to 28 th 
March 1906. 

Colonel J. Eamsay . 

, 1 

From 29th March 1906. 
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British Political and Consular Representatives at Basrah. 

Residents. 


Name. 

... 

Date or period of appointraont. 

Mr. Martin French (died in 


1728 to November 1737. 

the appointment). 



Mr. Nathaniel Whitwell . 


1737-38. 

Mr. Thomas Darrill . 


1739-45. 

Mr. Thomiis Grendon 


1747-48. 

(deserted his post). 



Mr. Nathaniel Pompet (in 


At Mr. Qrendon*s departure. 

charge of the Residency). 


Mr. Brabazon Ellis (per- 


1751. 

haps only acting). 



Mr. William Shaw . 


1753-61. 

Mr. James Staart (died in 


1761 to July 1762. 

the appointment). 


Mr. Dymock Lyster . 

...... i 

1762. 


(In 1763 an Agency in Council was instituted at Basrah, which 
became for a time the chief station of the Honourable East India Company 
in the Persian Gulf.) 



AgenU in Council, 


Mr. William Andrew Price 
(provisional). 


1763. 

Mr. Dymock Lyster 
(acting). 1 

Mr. R obeli Garden j 

(acting). J 


1764. 

Mr. Peter Elwjn Wrench. . 


1764-66. 

Mr. Henry Moore . 


1767-75. 


(The Agency was in abeyance, on account of plague, from April 1773 
to January 177li; and again, on account of the Persian operations at 
Basrah, from April 1775 to 1776.) 


Mr. William Digges 


1776-78. 

LaTonche. 




Basrah. 
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Basrah. 


Kame. 


Date or period of appointment. 


(In 1778 the Agency in Council was abolished and a Residency 
substituted.) 

Residents. 


Mr. William 
LaTouche. 


Digges 


Mr. Samuel Manesty 
Mr. John GriflBith . 
Mr. Samuel Manesty 


1778-84. 

1784-86. 

iViarch to December 1786. 
1786-95. 


(Prom April 1798 to September 1795 the Basrah Residency 
located at Kuwait and so practically in abeyance.) 


Mr. N. Crow 

Mr. S. Manesty 

Lieutenant E. H. Bellasis, 
Bombay Engineers (in 
temporary charge). 

Mr. J. Law (died in the 
appointment). 

Lieutenant Eatwell, 

Bombay Marine. 

Mr. Samuel Manesty 

(obliged to resign). 


January to September 1796. 
September 1796 to 1805. 

To July 1805, 

From July 1806. 

1805 to Juno 1806. 

June 1806 to- June 1810. 


In 1810 the post at Basrah was reduced to an Assistant Political 
Agency dependent on the Political Agency in Turkish Arabia. 

Assistant Folitical Agents. 


Dr. Colquboiin 
Captain R. Taylor 


1810—18. 

1818—22. 


(In 1822 the Basrah post was further reduced to a Native Agency.) 


Native Agent, 


Kbojab Parseigb Johannes , j 1822— 1851. 

(In 1851 a British Agent was substituted for a Native Agent.) 


Mr. J, Taylor (son of 
Colonel R. Taylor). 


British Agents. 

I 8th August 1851 to 30th 

I September 1858. 
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Name. 

- 

Date or period of appointm ent. 


British Agents — contd. 

Mr. R, Rogers (ex-purser 
of the “ Comet,” died in 
the appointment). 

...... 

1st October 1858 to 4th August 
1862. 

(A Dragoman acted during this interval.) 

Mr. W. Johnstone (a 
merchants 


8th May 1863 to 20th April 
1868. 

Mr. Patrick J. C. Robertson 
(a merchant). 


2l8t April 1868 to 1873. 


Basrah. 


(In 1873 the status of the British representative was again raised to that 
of Assistant Political Agent.) 

Assistant Political Agents. 


Mr. P. J. C. JRobertson 

Mr. F. F. Carter (acting 
irregularly without the 
approval of the Govern- 
ment of India). 

Captain Fraser 

Mr. F. F. Carter 

Mr, P. J. C. Robertson 

Captain J. Newill 

Major E. Mockler 

Assistant Surgeon ’Abdur 
Rahim, Hakim. 

Lieutenant H. Ramsay 
Major E. Mockler . 

Mr. P, J. C. Robertson 
Major E. Mockler . 


1873 to 30th May 1877. 

31st May to 8th August 1877. 


From 3rd August 1877 to 13th 
December 1877. 

From 14th February 1877 to 
13th January 1878. 

From' 14)ih January 1878 to 
19th Juno 1881 

From 20th June 1881 to 6th 
December 1881. 

From 7th December 1881 to 13th 
Fobiuary 1883. 

From 14th February 1883 to 
30fch May 1883. 

From 31sl IVlay 1883 to 17 th 
October 1883. 

From 18th October 1883 to 6th 
January 1884. 

From 7ih January 1884 to 9th 
April 1884. 

From 10 Ih April 1884 to 8 let 
August 1884. 
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Basrah. 


Name. 

- 

Date or period of appointment. 

Assistant Political Agents— aoniH, 

Ml’. P. J- C. Eobertson . 

1 

From 1st September 1884 to 

3rd October 1884. 

Major B. Mookler . 

1 

From 4tli October 1884 to 18th 
April 1886 (but from June 
1885 to April 1886 Mr. Marine 
was in charge as Native Agent). 

Mr. P. J. 0 Kobertson 


Prom 19th April 1886 to 15th 
January 1887. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. . 

Mookler, 


From 16th January 1887 to 
18th April 1889. 

Mr. P. J. C. Robertson 
(died in the appointment) 


From 19th April 1889 to 21st 
August 1889. 

Mr. 1. M. Dicey (Merchant) 


Prom 22nd August 1889 to 6th 
December 1889. 

Captain Eavensliaw . 


From 7th December to 2nd 
April 1890. 

lientenant W. Stratton . 

...It* 

From 3rd .April 1890 to 30th 
March 1891, 

Captain Trench 


From 31st March 1891 to 22nd 
July 1891. 

Mr. L. M. Dicey (Merchant) 


From 23rd July 1891 to Blst 
January 1892. 

Major E. H. Jennings 


From 1st February 1892 to 3rd 
August 1892. 

Captain E. C. BeYille 


From 4th August 1892 to 20th 
November 1894. 

Lieutenant S,G. Knox . 

••• •§ • 

From 21st November 1894 to 
24th November 1895. 

Captain J.E. Wliyte , 


From 25th November 1895 to 
4th February 1897. 

Major C. G. E. Eagan 


From 5th February 1897 to 
31st August 1897. 

Captain L. A. Eorbes 

■ 

From 1st September 1897 to 
25th June 1898. 

Mr. Garden (Merchant) 

• 

From 26th June 1898 to 12th 
September 1898. 

Captain G. Eamsay • 

• 

From 13th September 1898 to 
llbh December 1898. 
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(In 1898 Basrah was transferred fi’om the Government of India to Her 
Majesty^s Governmentj the post was thereafter held by Consuls of 
the Levant Service.) 

//. B. Mh Consuls, 


Name. 

- 

Date or period of appointment. 

Mr. A. 0. Wratislaw 


22nd September 1898 to 1st 
August 1903. 

Mr. E. F. Crow 


1st August 1903 to present 
time. 

Mr. Monahan 


Acting in 1904 to 1905 while 
Mr, Crow was on leave. 


British Consular Representatives at Mosul. 

Vice-Consuls. 


Christian Anthony Rassara 
John Frederick Russell . 
William Shortland Richards 
Harry Harling’ Lamb 
John Frederick Russell 


31st Deccmbor 1839, died in 
1872. 

8th Fobruary 1877 to ICth May 
1883. 

ICth May 1883 to 16th Nov- 
ember 1885. 

IGtli November 1885 to 22nd 
July 1880. 

22nd July 1880 io 21^1 May 
1887. 


(Post suppressed between 1SS7 and 1893.) 


Nimrod Rassain 


Comnlar Agent. 


24th Angnsl 1893 lo 12tb 
March 1908. 


Vke-Consnls. 


H oraco Edwai’d W ilk i o 

Voung. 

Charles Alexis Greig 


12th March 1908 to 30th Janu- 
ary 1910. 

30th January 19li) to 8th Nov- 
ember 1911. 


Henry Charles Hony 


From 8th November 1911. 


TJTPr 


Basrah. 


Mosul. 


Yice-Conml. 
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Karbala. 


'Arabis- 

tan. 


Busbelir. 


British Political and Consular Representatives at Karbala. 


'Native Agents. 


Name. 


Date or period of appointment. 

Mir Qulshan ’Ali 

• • « 

In 1870. 

Ahmad ’Ali Khan 



Haidar ’Ali Khan . 


1877- 84. 

Muhammad Taqi Khan 


1884—92. 

Agha Ibrahim 

« « * • # • 

1892-93. 


British Consular Agent {from 10th August 1898). 


Agha Ibraliim . 1 1893 — 1903. 


British Vice^Constd, 


Mlrza Mubammad Hasan | /From 1903. 

Muhsin. I 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

REGION. 

Foreign Consular Representation in ^Arabistan. 

A Russian Consular Agency at Ahwaz was opened iindor Mr. P. ter 
Meuleii; a Dutch Merchant, in December 1902-. 


Foreign Consular Representatives at Busbehr. 

Holland. 

A Dutch Consulate was opened at Bushehr in 1869, when Mr. Richard 
Charles Keun, afterwards the Chevalier Kean de Iloogerwoerd, was 
appointed. He continued to hold charge, except for brief absence.^ on 
ieave during which temporary arrangements were made, until 1879 
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when he proceeded on furlough leaving the Persian Governor in charge Bushehr. 
of Dutch interests. After his return in 1884 or 1885 he remained at 
Bushehr with the rank of Consul-General till 1889, when he was trans- 
ferred to Bangkok, and the charge of the Bushehr Consulate was handed 
over to the local representatives of the firm of Messrs. Hotz and Company. 

The Consuls under this arrangement were : — 


Name. 

1 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Mr. W, Groeneweg . 

... 

From April 1889 to May 1891. 

Mr. Vanderzee 


From May 1891 to May 1892. 

Mr. W. Groeneweg . 


From May 1892 to April 1894. 

Mr. Vanderzee 


From April 1894 to July 1899. 

Mz*. Moesmann 



From J uly 1899 to March 1903, 


The charge of the Dutch Consulate was then handed over to the 
French Vice-Consul (Monsieur Chaloin) who retained it until he went 
on leave in May 1905. From May to November 1905 the Mirza of the 
French Vice-Consulate held charge, but in November 1905 transferred 
it to Monsieur Passek, the Russian Consul-General. 


nrkey. 

A Turkish Consulate was opened at Bushehr in November 1871 • 

The post was reduced to a Vice-Consulate and the Consulate Mirza, 
Mirza Hussain, appointed Acting Vice-Consul in December 1885. 

France. 

A French Vice-Consul was opened at Bushehr in March 189S by 
Monsieur Piat. 

Monsieur H. Gues succeeded M. Piat in April 1893 and held charge 
till April 1894. 

Haji Mirza Hussain, Dragoman, then acted as Vice-Consul. 

Monsieur Saute was Vice-Consul from March 1895 to April 189G, 
when the Dragoman again assumed charge. 


179 A 
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Bushehr# Monsieur Perrand held charge from 7th July to 30th October 1897^ 
after which the Dragoman again officiated. 

Monsieur Henri Brjois was in charge from 28th February 1 898 to 
8th August 1899; and the Dragoman then again officiated. 

Monsieur K. Chaloln was Vice-Consul from 6th August 1901 to 
95th July 1905 ; and after his departure the Dragoman was once more 
in charge. 

Germany, 

Dr. Robert Hauck opened a German Vice-Consulate at Bushelir in 
November 1897 and held charge till 15th June 1899. His successors 
were : — 


Dr. Reinhardt 
J3r. Eofisler . 

Dr. Reinhardt , 
Herr von Mutius . 
Dr. Listemann 


15th June 1899 to 30tb April 1900 ; 
30th April 1900 to 5th March 1901 ; 
5fch March 1901 to 26th March 1903 ; 
26th March 1903 to May 1905 ; 

Prom May 1905. 


Russia. 


Monsieur G. Ovseenko opened a Russian Consulate-General at 
Bushelir on the 17th September 1901 and held olTiciatlug charge until 
22nd July 1903. 

Monsieur Passek assumed charge as Consul-General on the 27tli 
April 1904 and held charge till May 1906, when he went on leave. 
Monsieur Andr6 Miller then oflSeiated in his place. 


Bandar Foreign Consular Representation at Bandar ’Abbas. 

Abbas. 


A Russian Consular Agency was opened at Bandar ’Ahbas in January 
1904 by the Sadid-us-Suitaneh. The post was subsequently I’uised to 
a Consulate and Mr. Ovseenko appointed. M. Ovseenko assumed charge 
on the 14th Fehruarv 1906. 
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Foreign Consular Representation at Lingeh. 

Turkey. 

A Turkish Consular Agent was posted at Lingeh in 1891 or 18915, but 
up to 1905 he was not officially recognised by the Persian Groverament. 


France and Russia. 

In 1905 there was a Consular Agent at Lingeh, Haji Abdur 
Eahman, who represented both France and Russia. 


Foreign Consular Representation at Masqat. 

United States of America. 

Mr. Louis Maguire, a British merchant, was appointed American 
Consul at Masqat in 1880 or 1881, In 1905 the post had been held for 
some time by Mr. McKirdy, another British merchant, representing the 
firm of Messrs. M. Towell & Co. 


France. 

A French Vice-Consulate was opened at Masqat on Sih November 
1891 by Monsieur P. Ottavi, who held charge until the (ith July 1901. 
Previously, in 1881 Mr. Maguire, the American Consul, had 
been recognised as Consular Agent for France. The successors of M- 
Ottavi wore • 

Monsieur Laronce, Cth July 1901 to 14th March 1903 ; 

Monsieur Durville, acting, 14th March 1903 to 3rd October 1903; 
Monsieur Laronce, 3rd October 1903 to 12th July 1904; 

Monsieur Billecocq, acting, 12th July 1904 to 23rd October 1905 ; 
and 

Monsieur Laronce, from 23rd October 1906. 


Lingeh. 


Maiqat. 



FOREIGN REPRESENTATION IN TURKISH ’IRAQ. 


Baghdad. 


Foreign Con ular Representation at Baghdad. 
France. 


FraDce is tlie European power which has longest, Britain not excepted, 
maintained a Consular representative at Baghdad. The following is a 
list of her Consuls, etc., at Baghdad : — 


Name. 

- 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Mgr. Baillet, a French 
Carmelite and Latin 
bishop of Baghdad, known 
also, it would seem, as 
Emmanuel de St. Albert. 

Consul 

1741-73 

* Mgr. Mirodot du Bourg 
Consul. 

Consul 

1775-94 

Mr. Jean Baptiste Rousseau 

. . • • 

1790-98 

Mr. de Corancez 

Consul-General 

1809 

Jean Raymond 

Gerant 

1812 

Mon. Vigouroux (or de 
Pigouroux.) 

„ . . 

1815-19 

Mon. Georges Outrey 

Vice-Consul 

1820 

Mgr. Piere Alexandre de 
Coupperie. 

Consul 

1824 

Mr. Beuscher . 

Gerant 

1831 

Mr. Honore Vidal . 

» • • 

1832 

Mr. le Baron de Loeve- 
Weimar. 

Consul-General 

1841 

Mr. GeofEroy . 

Vice-Consul 

1848 

Mr. Augustin Chanteduo . 

Gdrant 

1849 

Mr. Favernier 

Vice-Consul 

1860 

Mr. Nicolas 

Consul 

1853 

Major Rawlinson (the 
British ConsuhGeneral). 

Gerant 

1854 


* Mgr. du Bourg was represented, at least part of the time, by his nephew the 
Abbdde Beauchamp. 
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Name. 

- 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Captain Kemball (the 
British Consul-General). 

Gerant 

1855 

Mr. Eugene Tastu . 

Consul-General 

1856 

Mr. Gamier Benois . 

Gerant 

1860 

Mr. Pertier 

»» • * • • 

1861 

Mr. Delaportc . 

Consul 

1862 

Mr. Pellissicr de Regnanlt 

»j . 

1864 

Mr. Guys 

if • • • • 

1869 

Mr. Rogier 

Gerant 

1872 

Mr. Destrees . 

Consul 

1878 

Mr. Bertrand . . 

Gerant 

1878 

Mr. Peretie , . 

Consul 

1879 

Mr. E. de Sarzee 

„ . . . * 

1883 

Mr. H. Pegnon 

t) • • ' • 

1887 

Mr. Jeannier . 

Gerant 

1892 

Mr. H. Pegnon 

Consul 

1893 

Mr. V. Maschkow (the 
Russian Consul). 

Gerant , . . . 

1896 

Mr. G Rouet . 

Vice-Consul 

1897 

Mr. G. Rouet . 

Consul 

1906 


Bag'hdacl. 


The Fvench C'lonsulate was charged up to 1905, with the interests oF 
Italrm subjects. 


Russia. 

A Russian Consulate was established at Baghdad in ISSl. It was 
occupied by — 

Mr. L. Eberhard . . From 4th January 1881 to 31 st 

Deceraber 1885, after which 
the French Consul was in 
charge of Russian interests 
from Ist January 1886 to 
19th May 1889 j 


Mr. P. Fonafidine . 


From 20th May 1889 to 17th 
September 1892 ; 
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Name, 

- 

Date of taking over and giving up 
charge. 

Baghdad. A. Krougloff, Secretary 

■ St It# 

In charge, from 20th September 
1892 to 13th March 1895 ; 

Mr. V. Maschkow . 


14th March 1895 to 2nd March 
1898 ; and 

Mr-A. Krougloffi 


From 3rd March 1898 to lllh 
May 1910. 

In 1901 the status of the post was raised to that of a Consulate- 
General; and it was then held by — 

Mr. A. Krougloff 


From 11th May 1901 to 31st 
March 1902 ; 

Mr. W. de Naupkal « 


111 charge, 1st April 1902 to 
28th Fcbraary 1903 ; 

Mr. A. Adamoffj acting . 


From 1st March 1903 to 17th 
May 1904 ; and 

Mr, V. Maschkow . 

....0. 

From 18th May 1904. 


A Russian Vice-Consulate came into existence at Baghdad n 1899 
the first incumbent being Mr. Adamoff. 


Greece. 

Under orders given in August 1887 Greek subjects and interests 
were under British protection at Baghdad until 1897; when the arrange- 
ment was modified; if not terminated; as a result of the war between 
Turkey and Greece. 

United States of America. 

Citizens of the United States formerly received protection of ihc 
British Consulate-General; unofficially^ under an order of the ^i9th Janu- 
ary 1882. After 1889 Consuls or Vice-Consuls were a{)pointcd. 


Mr. J. H. Haynes . 

American Consuls. 

From 22nd May 1889 to 12tli 
March 1891. 

Colonel W. Tweedie (the 
British Consul-General), 
acting. 


From 13th March 1891 to 31st 
October 1891. 

Colonel Mockler (the 
British Consul-General), 
acting. 


From 1st Novemher 1891 to 
32th March 1893. 

Dr* J. Sundberg 


' From 18th March 1898 to 27th 
September 1894. 
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Name, 


Pate of taking over and giving up 
charge. 


Mr. B. Kurner 


American Vice-Consul, 

1 From 28tli September 1894. 


Germany. 

The British Consul-General at Baghdad was instructed on the 24'th 
March 1883 to take charge of the interests of German subjects at 
Baghdad. 

Mr. C. Eicharz was appoint- * ' 

ed as the first German 
Consul at Baghdad. 

On Mr. Eicharz’s taking 
leave in 1898, Doctor F. 

Eoson from the German 
Legation at Tehran acted 
as Consul. 

Mr. Eicharz went on leave 
again in 1904, and Ilerr 
Puttmann, Consul for 
Belgium, acted for him. 

Mr, Riebarz resumed 
charge. i 

(Mr. Eicharz was a private gentleman of independent means and 
did not belong to the German Consular service.) 


Austro-Hnngary* 

Austro-Hungarian subjects were protected before DJOO by the 
French Consul at Baghdad. 


The first Austro-Hungarian 
Consul appointed was 
Mr. A. Rappaport, who 
held charge of the 
Consulate. 



From 6th May 1900 to 4th 
September 1903, 

Major L. 8. Newmarch the 
(British Consul-General) 
was in charge of Austro- 
Hungarian interests. 


Prom 5th September 1903 (o 
11th November 1904. 

The next regular Austro- 
Hungarian Consul was 
Mr. Jehlitschkft, who re- 
mained at Baghdad. 


From 12th November to I7th 
i December 1904 only. 

Mr. G. Rouet (the French 
Consul) was entrusted 
with Austro-Hungarian 
interests. 


From 18th December 1904. 


On the ‘ZUth December 


Prom Ist February 1808 to 19th 
November 1898. 


From Dith December 1904 to 
19th November 1905. 


On the 20th November 1905. 


Baghdad. 
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Baghdad. 


Basrah. 


Belginm. 

A Belgian Consulate was established at Baghdad in 190ji. The first 
incumbents were : — 


Name. 


Date of taking: over and giving up 
charge. 

Mr. E. Puttmanu, a German 
merchant. 

and 

Mr. Cnrl Berk, a German 
merchant, acting. 


3rd August 1904 lo IGth 
March 1906. 

1 

From 17th March 1906. 


Sweden and Norway. 


Mr. F. W. Parry, a British 
merchant, was Consul for 
Sweden and Norway at 
Baghdad. 


From 27th September 1005 to 
4)th June 1006. 


Sweden only. 

Mr. P. W. Parry was Consul for Sweden only after the 5th June 
1906. 

Persia. 

Persia has for long maintained a Consular ropreseiitativo at 
Baghdad j and his status has been; at least in recent yearS; that of a 
Consul-General. The incumbent in 1891 was Mirza Mahmud Khan. 
There are also Persian Consular representatives at Karbala, Najaf, 
Samarrah, Khanaqin, Badrah, Maiidali, Kut-al-Amarah, ^Amarah, 
Hillah and Nasiriyah, and, as mentioned below, at Basrah, but the rank 
of most of these is doubtful, and it is uncertain to what extent they are 
recognized by the Ottoman authorities. 


Foreign Consular Representation at Basrah. 

Prance. 

At Basrah; as at Baghdad, Prance was first in the field. 

A Prench Consulate existed at Basrah from 1679, and was held 
between that year and 1739 by 11 different priests. A lay consul, M. de 
Martainville, was then appointed ; hut died in 1741 soon after his 
appointment. 
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A French Residency was then instituted at Basrah. It was closed in 
1748, but was opened again in 1755 by M. Perdria. 

About 1780 there was again a French Consul at Basrah in the 
person of a M. Rousseau. 

Nothing more is heard of the French at Basrah until the re-estahlish- 
ment, about 1870, oJ a French Vice- Consulate there. It was held for a 
time by Mr. E. de Sarzec, wlio became celebrated by his excavations at 
Tallo. In 1884 the French Vice-Consul, Mr. Brejard, committed suicide 
and the post was abolished. 

After the establishment of a Russian Coiisulate at Basrah in 1899 
French interests there were committed to its charge. 

Russia. 

A Russian Consulate was established at Basrah in 1899 under M, 
Adamoff, who remained until 1902. M. Savinow, Secretary, officiated 
in charge from 1902 to 1904, and M. Popoff, Secretary, from 1904. 


United States of America. 

About 1900 Mr. Hamilton, a British merchant, was appointed 
American Consular Agent at Basrah. He was succeeded by Dr. S. Thoms, 
a missionary, who was followed by a Mr. Havemeycr. The latter died 
in 1904, and in 1905 Mr. Chalk, al British merchant, represented America. 

Austro-Hungary, Greece, and Italy. 

The interests of these countries wore represented in 1905 by the 
British Consul at Basrah. 

Persia 

At Basrah, as already mentioned, there is a Persian Consul General 




Basrah. 
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Appendix R. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


J, A. S. B. 
BtTLL. S. G. 


G. J. 


J. Bo. Bb. R. a. 


S. 


J. R. A. S. 
J. R. G. S. 


Pe. R* G. S. 
Te. Bo. G* S. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd dc Gcograpbie. 

Geographical Journal. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of tho lioyal Asiatiij 
Society. 

Journal of the Ruyal Asiatic Society. 

J ournal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Transactions of the Boinbny Geographical Society. 
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I.--PUBLISHED BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


Author, 

PlacOj date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remarks. 

1. Ainsworth (W. P.) 

London, 1838 

Researches in Assyria, Babylonia 
and Chaldea. 


2. Ditto 

London, 1844 

Travels in the track of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. 


3. Ditto 

L ondon, 1844 

Ditto ditto. 


4, Ditto 


A Personal Narrative of the Euphra- 
tes Expedition. 


5* Ditto , 

London, 1890 

The River Karan. 


6. Aitchison (Sir C. 
V.) 

Calcutta, 1892 . 

A Collection of Treaties, Enp^a^e- 
ments and Sanads relating to India 
and Neighbouring Countries (Vo- 
lumes IX to XI, 3rd edition). 

i 

7. Albuquerque (A) . 



See Birch. 


8. Alexander (Lieu- 
tenant J. E.) 

London, 1827 

Travels from India to England. 


9. ’Ali Bey . 

London, 1816 

Travels of ’Ali Bey (Volume TI). 


10. Alleinann (E.) 

Le Tour du 
Monde Febru- 
ary 1901. 

Mascato (2 parts). 


11. Amedroz (11. F.) . 

J. R. A. S. 1901 . 

Three Years of Bnwailiid Rule in 
Baghdad (2 parts). 


12. Ditto 

J. R. A. S., 1902 

Three Arabic MSS. on the Hi.^tory 
of the City of Mayyafariqin. 


13. Andrew (W. P.) . 

London 

Memoir on the Euphrates Valley 
Route tt> India. 


14. Ditto Sir (W. P.) 

London, 1882 

The Euphrates Valley Route to India. 


15. Avril (A.d') 

Paris, 1868 

L'Arabie oontemporaine. 


16. Azuri (Najib) 


1 

Le reveil de la nation arabe dans 
PAsio turque. 


17. Badger (Rev. G. 
P.)*. 

London, 1870 . 

History of the Imfuns and Seyyids of 
’Ora An (Hakluyt Society). 

(Sec also Miles and Palgrav<‘.) 


18. BarriJ (P.) . 

Revue de Geo!.jra' 
phic, 1903. 

L’ Arabic (2 parts). 


19. Batnta (Ibn) 

1829 

(Travels of, translated by S. Lee.) 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remaeks. 

20. Beazly (C , R.) 

G. J. XII, Octo- 
ber 1898. 

Nordenskjo'ld^s Periplus/^ 

(See also Nordenskjold.) 


21, Behr . 


Behr^s Diarium. 


22. Bell (Colonel M.) 

Blackwood’s 
Magazine, April 
1889. 

Visit to the Karun River and Kinn. 


23. Benisoh (Dr. A.) . 

London, 1856 . 

Travels of Rabbi Petacliisi. 


24. Benjamin (S. G. 

W.). 

25. Ditto 

London, 1887 . 

London, 1888 . 

Persia and the Persians. 

Persia. 


26. Bent (J- T.) 

Pr. B. G. S. 1890 

The Bahrein Islands in the Persian 
Gulf. 


27. Ditto 

G. J. August, 
1895. 

Exploration of tho Frankincense 
Country, Southern Arabia. 


28. Ditto 

The Nineteenth 
Century, Octo- 
ber 1895. 

The Land of Frak incense and Myrrh. 


29. Ditto (Mrs. J. 

T.). 

30. Berard (A.) 

London, 1900 . 

Bulletin de la 
Societo G^ogra- 
phie do PAin, 
1887 (?). 

Southern Arabia 

La Route dc FIndc par la vallde du. 
Tigre et de PEiiphrate. 


31. Bewsher (Lieuten- 
ant J. B.). 

Pr. R. G. S. XI, 
1866-1867. 

On part of Mesopotamia between 
Sheri atel- Bey tha on the Tigris to 
Tel Ibrahim. 


32. Binder (H.) 

Paris, 1887 

Au Kurdistan, en Mesopotamio et cn 
Perse. 


33. Binning (R. B. M.) 

1857 . 

Journal of two Years" Travel in 
Persia, etc. (2 volumes). 


34. Birch ( W . de G.) . 

London, 1875 — 
1884. 

The Commentaries of the Great 
Afonso Dalboquerque (4 volumes), 
(Hakluyt Society.) 


35. Bird (J.) . 

Tr. Bo. G.S. MI, 
November 1838. 

Illustrations of tho Arab and Persian 
Geographers, or the Geography of 
the Middle Ages. 


36, Birwood (Dr.) 

Tr. Bo. G. S. XV, 
January 1860. 

Remarks in connection with the 
trade between Bombay, the Gulf, 
the Red Sea and African Coast. 


37. Birwood (Sir G.) . 

London, 1886 

The Dawn of British Trade in tho 
East Indies. 


38. Ditto (Assisted 
by W, 
Foster). 

London, 1893 

The Register of Letters, etc., of the 
Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London trading into the 
East Indies, 1600—1619. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

39. Bishop (Mrs,) 

1891 . 

Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, 

40, Blunt (Lady Anne) 

London, 1879 . 

Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates (2 
volumes). 

41. Ditto 

London, 1881 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd. 

42. Blunt (W. S.) . 

Pr. B.G. S. II, 
1880, 

A visit to Jabal Shammar (Nejd). 

43. Bode (Baron C. A. 
de). 

Pr. R. G. S. 
XIII, 1843. 

Notes on a journey from Bebbehan to 
Shushter. 

44. Ditto 

1845 

Travels in Luristan and Ambistan. 

45. Boehm (Sir B.) , 

1904 

The Persian Gulf and South Sea Isles 

46. Bosanquot (J. W.) 

J.B. A.S. XVII, 
1858-58. 

Chronology of the Medes from the 
Reign of Deioces to the Reign of 
Darius, the son of Plystaspes, or 
Darius the Mede. 

47. Boscawen (W. S. 
C.). 

1903 

First of Empires. 

48. Bretschneider (E.) 

London (Triibner). 
1871. 

On the knowledge possessed by the 
Ancient Chinese of the Arabs and 
Arabian colonies, ec. 

49. Brisse (A.) . 

Revue de Googra- 
phie, 1902, 

Lcs intcrAts de L’ Allcmagr.e dans L’ 
Empire Ottoman (4 parts). 

6U. Bruce (J.) . 

London, 1810 

Annals of the Honorable East India 
Company. 

51. Brydges (Sir 

Hartord Jones). 

London, 1834 . 

An account of the transactions of His 
Majesty^s Mission to the Court of 
Persia in the years 1807 — 1811 
(Volume I) and a Brief History of 
the Wahauby (Volume II)- 

52. Ditto . 

London, 1833 . 

The Dynasty of the Kajars.” ' 

53. Buckingham (J. 
S.) 

London, 1827 . 

Travels in Mesopotamia. 

61. Dttto , 

London, 1829 • 

Travels in Assyria, Media and Persia. 

55. Buist (Dr. G.) 

J.Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. I. 

Note on a series of Persian Gulf 
specimens. 

56. Ditto 

Pr. R. G. S. IV, 
1859-CO. 

The Curia Muria Islands. 

67. Bunbury (?) 

? 

Ancient Geography. 

58. Burchardt (H.) . 


Zeitsebrift der gescllschafb fur 
Erdkundo zu Berlin, 1906, No. 5. 

59. Ditto 


Ost-Ambien von Basrabis Maskat auf 
Grund eigner Reisen. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Hemauks. 

60, Burckhardt (J. 
L.) 

London, 1829 . 

Travels in Arabia (2 volumes). 


61. Ditto 

London, 1831 . 

ITotes on the Bedowins and Wahaubys 
(2 volumes). 


62, Burnes (Captain 
Sir A.) 

London, 1839 . 

Travels into Bakbard (3 volumes). 


63, Burton (Sir E. K.) 

Loudon (reprint), 
1898. 

Personal Narrative of a pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccah. 


64. Ditto 

? 

Arabian Nights entertainments. 


65, Butler (A. J.) 

Oxford, 1902 

The Arab Conejuest of Egypt. 


66. Buxton (T. F.) 

London, 1839 . 

The African Slave Trade. 


67. Cadoux (H. W.) . 

0. J., Sept. 1906 

Recent changes in the course of the 
Lower Euphrates. 


68. Cahun (L.) . 

Paris, 1896 

Introduction a rilistoiro de PAsie. 1 

69. Cameron (Com- 
mander V. L.), 

London, 1880 • 

Our Future Highway to India (2 
volumes). I 

70. Cantamir (Prince 
D.) 

71. Capper (James) . 

? 

London, 1785 

History of the Oosmaii Einpir©. 

Observations on the passage to India, 
etc., etc. 


72. Carmichael (?) 

London, 1772 

Journey from Aleppo to Bnssrah (in 
Grose’s Voyage to Ui(‘ Kjhst 

Indies”). 


73. Carter (H. J.) . 

Pr. Bo.G. S.VII. 
Feb.— Dec. 1846. 

A descriptive account of the Ruins of 1 

El Balad. | 

7 k Ditto 

J. Bo Br. R. A. 
S. II. 

1 

Notes ou the Gharah Tribe. ' 


76. Ditto . 

Ditto 

Notes on the Mahrah Tribe to 

which are appended additional 
observations on the Gara Tribe. 


76. Ditto 

Ditto 

A description of Uie Frankincenae 
Tree of Arabia, 


77. Ditto . 

Ditto 

Report accompanying Copper Ore 
from the Island of IWaseora, etc- 


78, Ditto 

J. Bo. Br. R. A 

S. III. 

Geological Observations on tlu' 
Igneous Rocks of Maskat and its 
Neighbourhood, etc. 


79. Ditto 

Ditto 

A Geographical Description of certain 
parts of the South- East Coast of 
Arabia, etc. 


80. Ditto 

J. Bo. Br. E. A. 
S. IV. 

Memoir on the Geology of the South- 
East Coast of Arabia. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Eemabks. 

81. Carter (H. J.) 

J. Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. IV. 

Note on the Pliocene Deposi ts of the 
shores of the Arabian Sea. 


82. Ditto . 

Beng. A. S. J. 
Nos. 97 and 105, 
1859. 

Report on Geological Specimens from 
the Persian Gulf. 


83. Cassmi Izzedine . 




84. Champain (Colonel 
J. V. Bateman). 

Pr. R. G. S. V., 
1883. 

On the various Means of Com- 
munication between Central Persia 
and the Sea. 


85. Chardin (Sir J.) . 

London, 1691 

The Travels of Sir J. Chardin. 


86. Cheradame (A.) . 

Paris, 1903 

Le Chemin de For de Baghdad. 


87. Chesney (Colonel 

F. R.) 

J. E. G. S. VII, 
1837. 

A General Statement of the Labours 
and Proceedings of the Expedition 
to the Euphrates. 


88. Ditto . 

London, 1850 . 

The Expedition for the Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 


89. Ditto (General P. 
B.) 

London, 1868 

Narrative of the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion. 


90. Chinnock (E. J.) . 

London, 1893 . 

Arnan^s Anabasis of Alexander and 
Indica. 


91. Chirol (V.) . 

London, 1903 . 

The Middle Eastern Question. 


92, Cholet (Le Comte 
de). 

Paris, 1892 

Armonie, Kurdistan ct Mesopotamie, 


93. Clowes (Sir W. L.) 

London, 1900 . 

The Royal Navy (6 volumes). 


94. Cole (C. S. D.) . 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
VIII, Jan. 1847 
— Apr. 1848. 

An account of an Overland Journey 
from Lesbkairee to Maskat and the 
" Green Mountains of Oman. 


95. Colvill (W. H.) . 

Pr. R. G. S. XI, 
1866-67. 

Land .Tourney along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf from Bashir e to 
Lingah. 


9G. Constable (Lieut. 

C. G.) 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XII, December 
1854 — March 
1856, 

Memoir relative to the Hydrography 
of the Persian Gulf and the know- 
ledge that wo possess of that sea. 


97. Ditto. 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XV, November 
1858. 

Letter on the Physical Geography of 
the Persian Gulf. 


98, Cootc (Sir Byre.) 

J. R. G. S. XXX, 
1890, page 199. 

Diary of a Journey with Sir Eyre 
Cooie from Bussorah to Aleppo in 
1780. (?) 


99. Corancoz (L.A.) 

Paris, 1810 

Histoirc des Wahabis. 


Cordier (H.) 


See Polo (Marco). 



^ Rf» 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of publication. 

Title. 

Remabks, 

100, Cowper (H. 

Swainson). 

London, 1894 . 

Through Turkish Arabia. 


lOl. Creasy (Professor 
E. SO- 

London, 1854 . 

History of the Ottoman Turks. 


102, Crichton (A.) , 

Edinburgh, 1834. 

History of Arabia, Ancient and 
Modern (2nd edition, 2 volumes). 


103. Cruttenden (C. J.) 

Tr. Bo Q S. I., 
1836*1838. 

Journal of an Excursion from More- 
bat to Dyreez, the principal town of 
Dofar. 


104. Cuinefc (V.) 

Paris, 1890—96 . 

La Turqnis d^Asie (4 volumes). 


105. 

G, J., March 
1896. , 

Critique of the preceding. 


106. Curzon, (the Hon- 
ourable G. N.). 

Fortnightly Re- 
view, April and 
May 1890. 

Leaves from a Diary on the Karun 
River. 


107. Ditto 

Pr R. G. S., 
1891. 

The Karnn River and the Commer- 
cial Geography of South-West 
Persia. 


108. Ditto 


Russia in Central Asia. 


109. Ditto 

London, 1892 

Persia and the Persian question. 


110, Curzon (the Hon, 
R.) 

London, 1854 

Armenia. 


Ill, Danvers (P, C.) , 

G, J. 11, 1893 . 

Portuguese East India Records. 


112. Ditto 

London 1894- 
1902 

The Portuguese in India (2 volumes). 


113. 

G. J., December 
1895. 

Critique of the foregoing. 


114. Ditto 

1 London, 1896 . 

Letters received by the East India 
Company, 1602-1617 (G volumes). 


115. Dellon (C.) 

1685 

Voyage aux Indos Orientales. 


116, .Dieulafoy (Mad- 
ame J.). 

1887 

La Perse. 


117. Ditto 

1888 

A Suse. 


118. Dieulafoy (M.) . 

1893 

L'Acropole de Suse, 


119. Ditto 

... 

L’Art antique de la Perse, (Parts 5). 


120. Dodd (G.) 

1869 

History of the Indian Revolt and 
Expedition to Persia. 


121. Doughty* iC. M.) 

J. Bo. Bp, R. a. 
S. XIV. 

Notes of a visit to Inner, Arabia, 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of publication. 

Title. 

Remarks. 

122. Doughty (C. M.) 

Pr. R. G. S. VI, 
1884. 

Travels in North Western Ai’abia and 
Nejd. 


123. Ditto 

Cambridge, 1888, 

Travels in Arabia Deserta. 


124. Dozy (R. p. A.) . 

Leiden, 1851 

Catalogus Codicum Orientalium. 


125, Ditto 

Paris, 1879 

Essai Sur I’Histoire de Islamisme, 


126. Dumont (A.) 

Bull, S. 6., 1888. 

Le chemin de for de la vallee de 
Euphrate. 


127. Durand (Lady) . 

London, 1902 . 

An Autumn Tour iu Western Persia. 


128. Durand (Captain) 

J. E. A. S., 1880. 

Extracts from a Report on the 
Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. 


129. Eastwick (E. B.; 

London, 1864 , 

Journal of a Diplomat's three years' 
Residence in Persia (2 volumes). 


130. Edye (J.) , 

J.E. A. S. L., 
1834. 

Description of the various classes of 
vessels constructed and employed by 
the Natives, etc. 


131. Ellis (T. J.) 

London, 1881 • 

On a Raft and through the Desert (2 
volumes). 


132. Eloy (A.) 

Paris, 1843 

Relation de Voyages en Orient. 


133. Euting (J,) , 

Loiden, 1896 

Tagbucli Einer Reiso in Inner 
Arabien. 


134. Parley (,T. L.) . 

London, 1878 , 

Egypt, Cyprus and Asiatic Turkey. 


Pitch (R.) 


See Eyley ..... 


135. Plaiulin (E.) 

Paris, 1851 

Voyage en Perse. 

(Volume IT, 2 volumes). 


136. Plctchor (Rev. 
J. P.). 

London, 1850 . 

Notes from Nineveh and Travels in 
Mesopotamia. 


137. Ployer ( ) 


Unexplored Baluchistan. 


138. Flugel (G.) 

Vienna, 1865 

Dio Arabiachen, Pcrsischeii, and Tilr- 
kischen Ilandschriften dor Kaiser- 
lich- Koniglicheii ilafbibliothek zu 
Wien. 


139. Fogg (W, P.) . 

London, 1875 . 

Arabistan. 


140. Pontauier (V.) . 

London, 1844 . 

Narrative of a Mission to India. ' 


141. Forbes ( ) 


Empires and Cities of Asia, 


142. Forder (Rev. A.) 

G. J. XX, 1902 . 

To the J of and Back. 


143. Ditto 

London, 1902 . 

With the Arabs iu Tent and Town. 


144. Forrest (G, \V.) . 

Bombay, 1887 . 

Selections from the Letters, Dos- 
patelies and other State Paijers 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat 
(Volume I, Home Series). 



ififi 
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Author. 

Place, date, 'etc., 
of publication. 

Title. 

145. Forster (Rev. C.) 

London, 1844 . 

The Historical Geography of Arabia. 

X46. Forster (Gr.) 

London, 1798 . 

A Journey from Bengal to India. 

X47. Fodster (W.) 

G. J., August 
1894. 

A View of Ormus in 1627. 

148. Ditto 

London, 1899 

The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, 
(Hakluyt Society) (2 volumes). 

149, Francklin (Ensign 
W.) 

London 1790 

Chservations made on a tour from 
Bengal to Persia. 

150. Fraser ( ) 

London, 1825 

Journey into Khorasan. 

151. Fraser (J. B.) . 

Edinburgh, 1834 

An Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Persia. 

152. Ditto 

London, 1838 . 

Narrative of the Residence of the 
Persian Princes in London in 1835 
and 1836. 

153. Ditto 

London, 1840 . 

Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, 
etc. (2 volumes). 

164. Ditto 

Transactions of 
the Geological 
Society Sec. 

Ser., Volume I. 


165. Fr4d4 ( ) . 

Paris (1887 or), 
1890, 

La P6che aux Perlcs on Perse ot on 
Ceylan. 

156, Fryer (Dr. John) 

1698 

Anew Account of Bast India and 
Persia, 1672-1681. 

157. Geary (Grattan) 

London, 1878 . 

Through Asiatic Turkey. 

168. Genthe (S,) 

Marburg, 1896 . 

Der Persischo Meerbusen. 

169. Gibbon (Eduard) 


The Decline and Fall of tho Roman 
Empire. 

160. Glaser (Edward) 

Berlin, 1899 

Skizze der Geschichte and Geogra- 
pbie Arabiena. 

161. Gobineau (L e 
Comte A. de). 

Paris, 1869 

Trois Ans en Asic. 

162, Goeje (M. J. de) . 

Leiden, 1865, 

1866, 1873, 

1883. 

Catalogus Codicum Oriontalium Bib- 
liothecae Academiae Lugduno- 
Batavae. 

163. Ditto . 



Bibliotheca Geographorum Arahico- 
rum (Volumes i, ii, iii, v, vii, and 
viii) (Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, etc). 

164. Ditto . 

Leiden. 1886 

Mernoires d'Histoire et de Geographic 
Orientales ; No. 1 Sur los Carmathes 
du Bahrain et les Fatimides. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of publication. 

Title. 

Remakets. 

165. Goeje (M. J. de) . 

i Leiden, 1903 . 

Memoires d’Historie et de Geographie 
Orientales : No. 3 Sur les Migra- 
tions des Tsiganes h travers PAsie. 


166. Goldsmid (Major 
F.) 

Pr. R. G. S. VII, 
j 1862-1863. 

Exploration from Kurrachi to Gfwa- 
dar along the Mekran Coast. 


167. Goldsmid (Colonel 
F. J.) 

J. E. G. 8. (f), 
1867. 

Notes on Eastern Persia and West- 
ern Baluchistan. 


168. Goldsmid (Sir 

F. J.) 

London, 1874 

Telegraph and Travel. 


169. Ditto 

London, 1876 

Eastern Persia. 


170. Ditto . 

G. J., May 1893 

The^ Acropolis of Susa. 


IVl. Ditto . 

G. J., August 
1895. 

The Geography of Persia. (With re- 
ference to De Morgan’s Mission.) 


172. Ditto 

G. J. VIII, Nov- 
ember 1896. 

De Morgan's Mission Sciontiflque to 
Persia. 


173. Gotz (Dr, W.) . 

Stuttgart, 1898 . 

Die Verkehrswego im Dienstc des 
Welthandels. 


174. Grandpro (L. de) 

Paris, 1803 

Voyage dans Plnde. 


175. Grant (Captain 
N. P.) 

J. R. A. S. V, 
1839. 

Journal of a Route through the 
Western Parts of Makran. 


Grose ( ) 


See Carmichael. 


176. Haines (Captain 
J. B.) 

J. R G. S. XIV, 
1844. 

Account of an Excursion in Hadra- 
maut by Adolphe Baron Wrede. 


177. Haines (Captain 
S. B.) 

J. R. G. S. XV, 
1845. 

Memoir of the South East Coasts of 
Arabia. (Part 2.) 


178. Haines (Captain 
S B.) 

Tr. Bo. G. S. XI, 
July 1852- 

December 1853. 

Part Second of Captain S. B. Haines’ 
(of the I. N.) Memoir of the South 
and East Coasts of Arabia with his 
Remarks on Winds, Currents, etc. 


179. Halduyt (R.) . 


The Principal Navigations of the 
English Nation. (Hakluyt Society.) 


180. Hamdani . 

Leiden. 1884 

Sifat Jazirat-al-’Arab. (Edited by 
D. H. Muller.) 


181. Hamilton (Cap- 
tain Alexander). 

London, 1739 . 

A new Account of the East Indies 
(1688-1723) (2 volumes). 


Haukal (Ibn) 


See Goeje (de). 


182. Heifer (Madame) 

London, 1878 

Travels of Doctor and Madame 
Heifer. (Translated by Mrs. G. 
Sturge.) (2 volumes.) 


183. Herbert (Sir T.) . 

London, 1677 . 

Some Yeares’ Travels, etc. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of publication. 

Title. 

Remaiiks. 

184. Herdman (Pro* 
fcssor W. A.). 

Published by the 
Royal Society, 
London, 1903. 

Sej)ort to the Government of Ceylon 
on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries of 
the Gulf of Manaav. 


185. Hilpreoht (H. 

V.). 

1903 

Explorations in Bible Lands during 
the 19tli Century. 


186, Hirsch (L.) 

Leiden, 1897 

Rcisen in Slid Arabicn. 


187. Hogarth (D. G.) 

London, 1904 

The Penetration of Arabia. 


188 

6. J. XXIV, Oo- 
tober 1904. 

Review of the above. 


189, Holdich (Colonel 
T. H.). 

G. J., April 1896 

Notes on Ancient and Medimval 
Makran. 


190. Hoogei-Aroerd (K. 
de). 

Annalen der Hy- 
drographic, 1889, 

Die Hiifen und Han dclsvcrhaltnissc 
des pesischen Golfs and dcs Golfs 
von Oman. 


191. Howel(Dr.Tho8.) 

London, Bound 
with Francklin. 
No date. 

A Journal of the passage from 
India, etc. 


192. Huber (C.) 

Bull, S. G., 1881 

Letter from Huber. 


193. Ditto . 

Bull, S, G„ 1884 

Inscriptions recuillios dans PArabie 
conti-ale. 


194, Ditto . 

195. Ditto . 

Ditto 

Bull, S. G,, 1885 

Voyage dans PArabie coutralo (2 
parts). 

Ditto ( 1 part) 


196. Ditto . 

Paris, 1891 

Journal d^un Voyage on Arabic. 


197. Hughes (A. W.) . 

London, 1877 . 

The Country of Baluchistan. 


198, Hughes (The 

Revd. , T, P.). 

London, 1895 , 

A Dictionary of Islam. 


199. Hulton (J. G.) . 

Pr. Bo. G. S., 
III-V, December 
1839 — February 
1840. 

Notice on the Curia Muria Islands. 


200. Ditto . 

J. R. G. S. XI, 
1841. 

An Account of the Curia Muria Isles 
near the South-Eastern Coast of 
Arabia. 


201, Hunt (Captain 
G. H.). 

1858 

Outram and Havelock's Persian 
Campaign. 


202. Hunter. (Sir W. 
W,). 

London, 1899 . 

A History of British India. 


203. Hutchison (E.) . 

London, 1874 . 

The Slave Trade of East Africa. 


204. Idrisi , 


(Translated hy Jaubert.) 


Istakhri . 


See Goeje (de). 
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Re MASKS. 

20S. Ives (Surgeon, 
Edward). 

London, 1773 , 

A voyage from England to India in 
the year 1754, also a journey from 
Persia to England. 


206. Jackson (J.) 

London, 1799 • 

Journey from India towards England 
in 1797. 


207- Jacob (General) . 



Viovt's and opinions. 


208. J ayakar (Surgeon* 
Major A. S. G.). 

J. R. A. S., 1889 

The ’Omani Dialect of Arabic. 


209. J ohnsoii (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 

J.). 

Jotnaid (M.) 

London, 1818 

A journey from India to England. 



See Mcngin, 


2l0, Jones (Comman- 
der i\). 

Tr. Bo. G. S. IX, 
May 1849— 
Aug. 1850. 

Preliminary remarks on the Nahrwan 
Canal, with a glance at the jjast 
history of its province. 


211. Ditto . 

Tr. Bo. G. S. X, 
September 
1850“”J use 
1852. 

Researches in the Vicinity of the 

1 Median Wall of Xenophon and along 
the old course of the River Tigris. 


212. Ditto . 

Tr. Bo. G. S. XII, 
December 1854 
— March 1866. 

Brief Observations forming an 
Appendix to the Map of Baghdad. 


213. Jones (William) 

London, 1773 . 

The History of the Life of Nadir 
Shah. 


214. Jonquiorc (Ic vi- 
comte A. dc la). 

Paris, 1897 . 

Histoire dc I’Empire Ottomain 


215. Justi 

Grundriss dor 
Irauischen Phi- 
lologie, II. 

Herrschaft der Sasauidcii. 


216. Kaempfer 


History of Japan. 


217. Kaye (J. \V.) . 

I;ioudon, 1856 . 

The Life and Correspondence of 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm 
(2 volumes). 


218. Ditto . 

London, 1878 . 

History of the War in Afghanistan 
(3 volumes). 


2J9. Kempthorne (Li- 
eutenant G. B.). 

J. E. G. S. V, 
1835. 

Notes made on survey along the 
Eastern shoros of the Persian Gulf. 


220. Ditto (Captain 
G. B.). 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XIII, March 
1856-57. 

A Narrative of visit to the Ruins of 
Tahric, the supposed site of the 
ancient city of SirafB 5 also an 
Account of tho Ancient Commerce 
of the OitU! of Persia, etc. 


221, Koppel (Caj)tain 
the Hon’ble G.). 

London, 1827 . 

Personal Na rrafcive of a journey from 
India to England (2nd edition) 
(2 voluracis). 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

222. Kinneir (John 
Macdonald) 

London, 1818 . 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia 
and Koordistan. 

223. Ditto . 

London, 1813 . 

A Geographical Memoir of the Per- 
sian Empire. 

824. Kotzebue (M von) 

London, 1819 

Narrative of a journey into Persia. 
(Translated from the German.) 

225. Knhnenfeld (K. 
von) 

London, 1873 

The strategical importance of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. (Tran- 
slation.) 

226. Lacouperie (T. de) 

J, E. A. S.. 1888 

The Origin of the Babylonian Charac- 
ter from the Persian Gulf. 

227. Lancaster (Sir J.) 

London, 1877 . 

The voyages of Sir James Lancaster, 
Kt., to the Bast Indias. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 

228. Latham (G.) 

Calcutta, 1870 . 

India to England : Proposed Now 
Overland Route vid Turkish Arabia. 

229. Layard (A. H.) . 

J. R. G. S. XII, 
1842. 

Ancient sites among the Bakhtiyari 

Mountains with remarks 

on the rivers of Susiana and the 
site of Susa by Prof. Long. 

230. Ditto 

J. R. G. S. XVI, 
1846. 

A description of the Province of 
Khuzistan. 

23] . Ditto 

Loudon, 1853 . 

Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

232, Ditto (Sir A. H.) 

London, 1887 

Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana 
and Babylonia. 

Lee (S.) . 


See Batuta. 

233. Lerchenfeld (A. 
F. von S.). 

Gotha 

Technical expedition through the 
laud of the Euphrates and Tigris 
(German). 

234. Loftns (W. K.) . 

J.R.G. S. XXVI, 
1856, and Pr. 

R. G. S. 1. 

1865-1867. 

Notes of a journey from Baghdad to 
Basrah with descriptions of several 
Chaldaean Remains, 

236. Ditto 

J. R. G. S, 
XXVII, 1857, 
Pr. R. G. S. I., 
1865-1857. 

On the determination of the River 
Kulaeus of the Greek Historians. 

236. Ditto 

London, 1857 . 

Travels and Researches in Chaldaea 
and Susiana. 

237. Long (G.) 

J. R. G. S. Ill, 
1833. 

Reports on the Navigation of the 
Euphrates. 

(See also Layard.) 
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publication. 
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238. LoDg 

J. R. G. S. Ill, 
1833. 

On the site of Susa.. 


239. Lovett (Major B.) 

Pr. R. G. S. XVI, 
1871-72. 

Survey of the Pcrso-Kalat Frontier. 


240. Low (C. B.) 

(Lieut. I. N.) 

London, 1877 

History of the Indian Navy (2 
volumes) . 


241. Lumsden (Lieut. 
Thomas). 

London, 1822 

A journey from Merut in India to 
London. 


242. Lynch (Lieuten- 
ant H. B.) 

J. R. G. S. IX, 
1839. 

Note accompanying a Survey of the 
Tigris between Ctesiphon and 
Mosul. 


243. Ditto 

Ditto . 1 

Note on a part of the River Tigris 
between Baghdad and Samarrah. 

1 

244. Ditto (Com- 

mander H. B.) 

245. Lynch (H. B.) . 

Pr. Bo. G. S. VI, 
September 1841 
- May 1844 
(Reprint of 

1865). 

Pr. R. G. S. 
XIII, 1891. 

Memoir in three parts of the River 
Euphrates. 

Notes on the present state of the 
Karun River between ; Shuster and 
the Shat-ol-Arab. 


246. Lyne (R. N.) 

London, 1905 

Zanzibar in Contemporary Times. 


247. Major (R. H.) . 

London, 1858 , 

India in the Fifteenth Century. Hak- 
luyt Series.) 


248. Malcolm (Colo- 
nel Sir J.). 

(Sco also Kayo.) 

London, 1815 

The History of Persia (2 volumes). 


249. Ditto 



Sketches of Persia. 


250. Maltzan (H. P. 
von). 

Brunswick, 1873 

Reise nach Sudarabion. 


251. Maiidelslo (J.-A, 
do) 

ALmsterdara, 1727 

Voyages colebres ot remarquablcs 
faits do Perse aux Indcs Oricntalcs 
(Translated by le Sr. A. do Wicquo- 
iori). 


262. Mansur (Shaikh) 

London, 1819 

History of Scyd Said. (By Vicenzo 
Mavrizi). 


2B3. Markham (C. R.) 

Loudon, 1874 . 

A General Sketch of the History of 
Persia. 


254. Ditto 

London, 1878 , 

A Memoir on the Indian Surveys. 


255. Marsh (The Rev. 
D. W.). 

Phila d 0 1 p h i a, 
1869 (?). 

The Tennessean in Por*sia and Koor- 
distan. 


256. Masson (C.) 

J.B. A. S. XII, 
1849 (Part I). 

Illustrat on of the Route from Selou- 
cia to Apobatana as given by 
Isidorus of Charax. 

1 
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I'itle. 

257. Mashdi 

1841 

Historical Encyclopaedia entitled 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of 
Gems (Translated by A. Spreii- 
gcr.) 

258. Ditto 


Lcs Prairies d^Or. 

259, Maunsel (Captain 
F. R.) 

G. J. IX, May 
1897. 

The Mesopotamian Petroleum Field. 

260. Ditto (Lieut- 
Colonel ¥. R.) 

London, 1904 

Handbook of the Turkish Army. 

261. McCoan (J. C.) . 

London, 1879 . 

Our New Protectorate — Turkey in 
Asia. 

1 

262. M<-CriadIe(J.'W.) 

London, 1879 . 

The Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythraean Sea and Voyage of 
Nearkhos (together). 

263. McDermott ( ) . 

London, 1895 

British East Africa. 

264. Mehdy Khan 

(Mirza). 

J. B. A. S., Octo- 
ber 1876. 

('I’ranslation of nbtes on Makran, 
etc., by A. H. Schindler.) 

266* Mengin (F.) . 

Paris, 1839 

Histoiro Sommaire do Pfigypte. 
(Introduction and Appendix by M. 
Jomard.) 

266. Menzies (S.) 

London, 1880 

Tui’key Old and New (2 volumes). 

267. Meynard (0. B. 
de). 

Paris, 1861 

Dictionnaire Gcographiquo, Histori- 
qu8 et Litterairc do la Perse et des 
Contrees Adjacentes. (Largely 
from Yakut.) 

268. Mignan (Captain 

R.). 

269. Ditto • • 

1829 

London, 1839 . 

Travels in Chaldaca. 

A Winter Journey (2 volumes). 

270. Ditto 

Transactions of 
the R, A. S. 

Volume 2 
(1830). 

Some account of the ruins of Abwaz. 

271. Miles (Captain 
S. B.). 

J. R. G. S., 
XLI, 1871. 

Account of an excursion into the 
Interior of Southern Arabia. 

m 

Pr. R. G. S. XV, 
1870-71. 

Abstract of the same with obsorva- 
tions by the Rev. G. P. Badger. 

273. Ditto 



A Brief Account of Four Arabic 
Works on the History and Geogra- 
phy of Arabia. 

274, Miles (Lieute- 
nant-Colonel S. 
B.) 

Beng. A. S- J. 
XL VI, 1877. 

Route between Sohar and el Beroymi 
in ’Oman. 

275. Miles (Major- 
General S, B.) 

J. R. A. S , 1878 

Note on Pliny’s Geography of the 
East Coast of Arabia. 


Remaeks 
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publication. 
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Rbmabks. 

276. Milos (Colonel) • 

G. J.May, 1896 

Journal of an Excursion in ^Omau in 
South-Easo Arabia. 


277. Ditto . 

G J.XVIlI,Nov. 
ember 1901. 

Across tUc Green Mouti tains of 
^Oman. 


278. Millinaon (Maior 

F.). 

279. Miuto (the Coun- 

tess of). 

London, 1870 

London, 1880 . 

Wild Life among the Koords. 

Lord Minto in India. 


280. Mitford (E. L.) , 

London, 1884 

A Land March from England to 
Ceylon, 40 years ago. 


281, Mocklcr (Major 

E.). 

J. B. A. S., Octo- 
ber 1876. 

Enins in Makraii 


282. Ditto . 

J. E. A. S. XI, 
1879. 

On the Identification of Places on 
the Makran Coast mentioned by 
Arrian, Ptolemy and Marcian. 


2S3. Modi (J. J.) . 

J. Bo. Br. B. A. 
S., December 
1894. 

The Bas-relief of Bcharam Gour at 
Naksh-i-Rnstam and his marriage 
with an Indian Princess. 


284. Ditto . 

J.Bo. Br. E. A. 
S., January 

1899. 

The Cities of Iran as described in the 
old Palahavi treatise of Shatroiha-i- 
Iran. 


asB. Ditto . 

J. Bo. Br, B. A., 
March 1899. 

The Etymology of a few towns of 
Central and Western Asia as given 
hy Eastern Writers. 


280, Moutoitli (liieutc- 
uant-Goiicral). 

J. 11. G. S. 
XXVIl, 1857. 

Notes on the Routes from Bushirc 
to Shira'/. 


287. 

Pr. E. G. S. I., 
1865-1877. 

Discussion on the above. 


288. Morgan (J.de) . 

Paris, 1895 

Mission Scientifique en Perse (5 
volumes)- See also Goldsmid. 


289. Ditto . 

E. Lcroux, Edi- 
teur, 28 Hue J 
Bo n a pa r t c , 
Paris. 

Memoires do la Delegation en Perse 
(6 volumes). 


290. Moi'ier (J.) 

London, 1812 

A Journey through Persia. 


291. Ditto . 

London, 1818 . 

A Second Journey through Persia. 


292. Ditto . 

J. E. G. S. VII, 
1837. 

Some Account of the Iliyats or 
Wandering Tribes of Persia. 


298. Mtiller (A.) 

London, 1898 . 

Der Islam. 


294. Miillcr (Dr. A) 


Der Islam im Morgen-und Abend- 
land (2 Bdo.). 


295. Miiller (Charles) 

Paris 

Geographi Graeci Minores (2 volumes 
and volume of maps.) 
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296. Muller (Dr. D. 
H.) 

Vienna and Leip- 
zig, 1899. 

Die Siidarabische Expedition. 


297. Muir (Sir W.) . 

London, 1883 

Annals of the Early Caliphate, 


29S. Ditto . 

London, 1891 . 

The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline and 
Fall. 


299. Ditto . 

London, 1898 

Ditto ditto 


300. Nasir Khosrau . 

Paris, 1881 

Safarnama (translated by C. Schefer). 


301. Newbold (Captain 

T. J.) . 

J. Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. III. 

Descriptive list of Rock Specimens 
from Maskat in Arabia, Persia and 
Babylonia, 


302. Niebuhr (C.) 

Amsterdam, 1774 

Description de PArabie (French 
version). 


303. Ditto » 

Amsterdam, 1776 

Voyage en Arabic (French’ version) 
(2 volumes). 


304. Nolde (Baron E.) 

Brunswick, 1895 

Roise nach Innerarabien, etc. 


305. Nordenskjold (A, 
E.) 

1897 

Periplus ; an essay on the Early 
History of Charts and Sailing 
Directions (translated from the 
Swedish by P. A. Bather), See 
also Beazley. 


306. Olivier (G. A.) . 

Paris, 1801-1807 

Voyage dans P Empire Othomaw, 
PEgypteot la Perse (3 volumes). 


307. Osborn (Major 

E. D.) 

308. O’Shea (F, B.) . 

London, 1878 

1888 

Islam under the Khalifa of Baghdad. 

Memorandum on the British Indian 
Post Offices in the Persian Gulf and 
Turkish Arabia, 1888, revised by 
F. Whymper, 1905. 


309. Ouseley (Sir W.) 

Loudon, 1800 . 

Travels in Persia and Arabia (3 
volumes). 


310. Ditto 

Ditto 

The Oriental Geography of Ebn 
Haukal. 


311. Ditto 

London, 1819- 
1823 

Travels in various countries of the 
East (3 volumes). 


312, Outram (Lieute- 
nant-General 

Sir James). 

London, 1860 . 

Lieutenant-General Sir James Out- 
ram’s Persian Campaign. 


313. Owen (Captain 

W. F, W.) (and 
see Wolf). 

314. Palgrave (W. G.) 

London, 1833 

Pr. R. G. S. Ill, 
1863-64. 

Narrative of Voyages (2 volumss). 

Notes of a journey from Gaza through 
the interior of Arabia, '^etc. ' (With 
queries by the Rev. G.l P. Badger 
and replies.) 
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315. Palgrave (W. G.) 

J, R. G. S. < 
XXXIV, 1864, 

Observations made in Central, Eas- 
tern and Southern Arabia during 
a -journey through that country 
in *1862-63. 


316. Ditto 

London and Cam- ^ 
bridge, 1865. 

Narrative of a year’s journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia 
(1862-63). 


317. Parker (E. H.) . 

London, 1901 

China : her history, diplomacy and 
commerce. 


318. Parsons (Abra- 
ham) Colonel 
and Factor- 

Marine at 

Scanderoon.) 

Loudon, 1808 

Travels in Asia and Africa. 


319. Pedro (Fri. dc la 
Madre de Dios.) 

Madrid, 1904 

Estudio sobre cl Galfo Persico. 


320. Pelly (Liente- 
nant-Co lo n e 1 
L.) 

London, 1858 

Views and opinions of Brigadier- 
General John Jacob. 


321. Ditto 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XVII (see also 
Pr. R. G. S. 
VIII, 1863-64, 
for remarks). 

Remarks on the tribes, trade and re- 
sources around the shore line of 
the Persian Gulf. 


322. Ditto . 

1 

Ditto . 

Recent tour round the Northern 
portion of the Persian Gulf. 


323. Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Remarks on a recent journey from 
Bushire to Shirauz. 


324. Ditto 

Ditto . 

Remarks on the Port of Lingah, the 
Island of Kishm, and the Port of 
Buudor Abbass and its neighbour- 
hood. 


325. Ditto 

J. R. G. S, 
XXXIV, 1864, 
and Pr. R. 
G. S. VIII, 
1863-64. 

Visit to Lingah, Kishm and Bunder 
Ahhass. 


32G. Ditto 

Tr. Bo. G. S. XV 
III. 

Remarks on tho Pearl Oyster Beds 
iu the Persian Gulf. 


327. Ditto 

, J. R. G S. XXX 
V, 1865, and Pr 
R. G. S. IX, 
1864-66. 

A visit to the Wahabee (Japital, 
. Central Arabia. (See also entry 
under heading III '‘Official and con 
fidontiaP’.) 

- 

328. Pengelley (Lieu- 
tenant W. M.). 

. Tr. Bo.G.S, XV 
1. 

Remarks on a portion of the Eastern 
Coast of Arabia between Muscat 
and Sobar. 

L 
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329« Perceval (C. de) 

Paris, 1847-1848 

Essai Sur Histoire des Arabea avant 
PIslamisme, etc. (3 volumes.) 


330. PeiTot (G-.) and 
Chipiez (C.). 

London, 1892 . 

History of Art in Persia (English 
translation). 


331. Pinches (T. G.) . 

J. R. G. S., 1884 

Observations upon the Languages of 
the Early Inhabitants of Alesopota- 
mia. 


332. Ditto 

J. E. A. S., 1901 

Note no H. Radau’s Early Babylonian 
History down to the end of the 
Fourth Dynasty of Ur, 


333. Pinkerton (J.) . 


A general collection of all the best 
and most interesting Voyages 
and Travels in all parts of the 
world (17 volumes, Volumes IX and 
X). 


334, Pliny 

Leipzig, 1898 

1 JSaturalis Historiae Libri XXXVII 
(Volume VI). 


335. Do. 

London, 1865 , 

(English translation by .1. Bostock 
and H. T. Riley, Bobu’s Scries, 
Volume II.) 


336. Plowden (T. C.) 

Fortnightly Re- 
view, February 
1884. 

Turkish Arabia. 


337* Polak (Dr. J. F.) 

Leipzig, IS 65 . 

Persien, Das Land und seine Bowoh- 
ner. 


338, Polo (M.) 

London, 1903 . 

The book of Sor Marco Polo. (Tran- 
slated and edited by Sir II. Yule ; 
H. Cordier’s edition, 2 volumes.) 


339. Poole (S. Lane, 
assisted by E. 
J. W. Gibb and 
A, Gilman.) 

London, 1900 . 

Turkey. (Story of the Nations 
Series.) 


340. Porter (Sir R. 

K.) 

London, 1821 . 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, etc. 1817 -- 
1820. 


841. Pottinger (Lie- 
utenant H.). 

London, 1816 . 

Travels in Belooehistan and Sindo. 


342, Pressel (W. von) 

Paris, 1902 

Les Ghemins de For en Turqnio 
d’Asie. 


343. PriauL^ (0. de , 

B.). 

r. R. A. s. xvn 

The Indian Travels of Apollonius of 
Tyana. 


C 

5 

00 

Ditto . 

On the Indian Embassy to Augustus. 


345. Ditto . ; 

r. R, A. S. XVIII. 

On the second Indian Embassy to 
Rome. 
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346. Priaulx (0. de B.) 

J. R. A. S. XIX. 

On the Indian Embassies bo Rome 
from the Reign of Claudius to the 
death of Justinian. 


347. Price( ? ) . 

London, 1777 . 

Five letters from a free merchant in 
Bengal to Warren Hastings, Esq. 


348. Price (Major D.) 

London, 1824 

Essay towards the History cf Arabia. 


349. Price (W.) 

London, 1825 

Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia. 


350. Purchas (Samuel) 

1626 

Relations of Ormuz in " Purchas 
his Pilgrims Volume X of edi- 

tion, Glasgow', 1905 (20 volumes). 


351, Purgstall (von 
Hammer), 

1841 

Arabicn. 


352. Ditto 

T. R. G. S. XII , 
1842. 

Baron von Hammer Purgstall and 

1 the Ruins of A1 Hadhr. 


353. Radan (H.) 

See Pinches. 



354. Ragoz (Z. A.) . 

London, 1897 . 

Media, Babylon and Persia. (Story 
of the Nations Series.) 


355. Ditto 

London, 1898 . 

Assyria. (Ditto) 


356, Ditto 

London, 1900 . 

Chaldea. (Ditto). 


357. Rawlinsou (G.) . 

London, 1862 — 
1867. 

The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World (4 volumes). 


368. Ditto 

London, 1873 

The sixth great Oriental Monarchy. 


350. Ditto 

London, 187G . 

The seventh groat Oriental Monarchy. 


360. Ditto 

London, 1894 . 

Parthia. (Story of the Nations 
Series.) 


361. Rawlinsou (Major) 

1 J. R. G. S. IX, 
1839. 

Notes on a March from Zohab at the 
foot of Zagros along the mountains 
to Khuzistan (Susiana). 


362. Ditto 

.T. R. A. S. XIT 
(Part 2). 

On the Inscrij)tions of Assyria and 
Babylonia, 


363. Ditto (Colonel) . 

.J. R. A. S. XV . 

Notes on the Early History of Baby- 
lonia. 


364, l)«tto (Major- 
General Sir II )• 

London, 1875 . 

England and Russia in the East. 


365. Rawlinsou 

(Major) 

.1. R. G. S. TX, 
1839. 

On the Orthography of some of the 
later Royal Names of Assyrian 
and Babylonian History, 


366. Ditto Colonel 

Sir H. C.) 

J. Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. V, July 1856 

Researches and Discoveries in Assyria 
.j and Babylonia. 
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367. Eawlinsoii Colonel 
(Sir H. C.) 

J. R. G. S. 
XXVII, 1867. 

Notes on the Ancient Geography of 
Mohamrah and the Vicinity. 


368. Ditto 

Pr. R. G. S. I, 
1865 ^1867. 

Observations on the Geography of 
Southern Persia with reference to 
the pending Military Operations. 


369. Ditto 

Ditto 

Notes on Mohamrah and the Cha^ab 
Arabs, etc. 


370. Ditto 

J. R. A. S.XVIII 

On the Birs Nimrud or the Great 
Temple of Borsippa. 


371. Raynal (Abbe) . 

372. Eazzali (Abdur) 

Edinburgh, 1782 

Philosophical and Political History 
of the Settlements and Trades of 
the Europeans in the East and 
West Indies (6 volumes). 


373. Eeclus (Elisee) 

Paris, 1884 

Nawelle Geographic XJniverselle 
(Volume 9) (Curzon, page 23). 


374. Redhouse (J. W.) 

J. E. A. S. 
XVIII, 1886. 

System of Arabic Transliteration. 


376. Eehatsek (E.) . 

J. Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. XI, 1875. 

The Subjugation of Persia by the 
Moslems and the Extinction of the 
Sasanian Dynasty. 


376. Ditto 

Ditto 

Some Beliefs and Usages among the 
Pre-Islamitic Arabs. 


377. Ditto 

Ditto 

Contact of the Jews with the Assy- 
rians, Babylonians and Persians, etc. 


378. Ditto 

J, Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. XIII, 1877. 

Christianity in the Persian domi- 
nions from its beginning till the 
fall of the Sasanian dynasty. 


379. Ditto t 

380. Ditto 

J. Bo. Br. R. A. 
S. XIY, 1878— 
1880. 

Ditto 

Early Moslem accounts of the Hindu 
Religion. 

The History of the Wahabys in 
Arabia and in India. 


381. Reinaud ( ) 

Zach^s Monatlicho 
Correspondez, 
September 1905. 

Letters to Dr. U. J. Seetzon from 
Mr. Reinaud (“ Englishman'*.) 


382. Reinaud (M) 

Paris, 1845 

Relation des voyages fait par los 
Arabes et les Persans dans le IXe 
si&cle de P^re chrotienne (2 
volumes). 


383. Eenaudot (E.j . 

London, 1733 . 

Ancient accounts of India and China 
by two Mohammedan Travellers 
who went to those parts in the 9th 
Century. 

. 

384. Rich (Claudius 
James). 

J. R. G. S. VI, 
1836. 

Narrative of a Residence in Koordis* 
tan, etc. 
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Author, 

Place^ date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

1 

Rhaiarks. 

385. Kioh (C. J.) 

London, 1836 . 

Narrative of a Residence in Koordis- 
tan, etc. (2 volumes). 


880. Ditto 

1839 . 

Narrative of a Journey to the site of 
Babylon in 1811. 

1 

387. Ritter 

1846 . 

Erdkuude von Asien — Arabien (Volu- 
mes XII and XIII). 


388. Rivoyro (D. do) . 

Bnll, S. G., 1881 

Obock et la vallee dc PEuplirate, 


389. Ditto . 

Paris, 1883 

Obock, Mascato, Bouebire, Bassorah , 


390. Roberts (Edmund) 

1883 . 

Embassy in " Peacock to Muscat, 
etc. 

i 

391. Robertson (Colo- 
nel H. D.). 

J. Bo. Br. R. A, 

S. I. 

Climate of Karrack. 

i 

1 

392. Roe (Sir T.) 

393. Roediger . 

London 

Zeitsebrift der 
Kundo dcs , 

Morgenlandes, 
1837. 

Relation of Sir Thomas Roc’s voyage 
into the East Indies. (See \V. 
Po.ster), 

j 

1 

i 

i 

1 

394, Rogers (E. T.) . 

J. R. A. S. XI, 
1879. 

Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. 


395. Robrbacli (Dr. 
P.). 

Berlin, 1902 

Die Bagdadbabn. 


396. Ross (Lieutenant 

E. C.). 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XVIII, Janu- 
ary 1865— Dec- 
ember IS 67. 

Memorandum oC notes on IMokran. 


397. Ross (Major ?) . 

Calcutta, 1874 . 

Annals of ’Oman. 


398. Ross (Lieutenant- 
Colonel), 

Pr. R. G. S. V', 
1883. 

Notes on the River Mand or ICara- 
Agbatch. 


399. Ross (Dr. .1 ) 

J. R. G. S. IX, 
1839. 

Notes on two Journeys from Baghdad 
to the Ruins of Al Hadlir in 
Mesopotamia in 1830 and 1837. 


400. Ditto . 

J. R. G. S. XI, 
1839, 

A Journey from Baghdad to the 
Ruins of Opis and the Median Wall 
in 1834. 


401. Ryley (J. TI.) . 

London, 1899 . 

Ralph Fitch. 


402. Ditto , 

Leipzig, 1900 . 

Am Buphrat and Tigris. 


103, Sadlier (Captain 
(J. P.). 

Bombay, 186(5 . 

Diary of a Journey across Arabia 
(18i9). 


404. Sawyer (Lieutcu- 
ant-Colonol H. 
A.). 

G. J., December 
1894. 

The Baklitiari Mountains and Upper 
Elam. 
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Author. 
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Title. 


Rbmaeks. 


Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 


Sohefer (Charles) 

Paris, 1881 

Relation du Voyage de Nassiri ^ 
Khosrao. (See Nasir Khosrao.) 

406. Schindler (A. H.) 
(and see Mehdy 
Khan). 

J. R. A. S. XIII, 
1881. 

Notes on Marco Polo^s Itinerary in 
Southern Persia. 

406. Ditto Gene- 

ral (A. H.). 

Pr. R. G. S. X, 
1888. 

On the length of the Persian Farsakh. 

407. Ditto 

Zeitschrift der 
Gesellachaft fur 
Erdkunde zu 
Berlin, 1879. 

Travels in S. W. Persia in 1877-78. 

408. Ditto . 

J. E. A. S. XII, 
p. 312. 


409. Schweiger (Lerch- 
enfeldt). 

Simla, 1878 

Phases of Civilisation in the littoral 
of the Persian Gulf. 

Seetzen 

See Reinaud. 


410. Selby (Lieutenant 
W. B.) 

Serapion (Ibn) . 

J, R. G. S. XIV, 
1844. 

See Strange (Le). 

Account of the ascent of the Karun 
and Dizful Rivers and the Ab-i- 
Gargar Canal to Shusbter. 

411. Sheil (Lady) 

London, 1856 . 

Glimpses of Life and Manners in 
Persia. 

412. Smith (G.) 

1875 

History of Assyria. 

413. Ditto 

1875 

History of Babylonia, edited and 
brought up to date by the Rev. 

A. H. Sayce, 1895. 

414. Soubhy (Dr. S.) . 

Cairo, 1894 

P^lerinage h la Mecque et h, la 
Medine. 

416. Sousa (M.de Py.). 

London, 1695 . 

The Portugues Asia. (Translated 
by Cai)tam J. Stevens, 3 volumes.) 

416. Southgate (The 
Eev. H.). 

London, 1840 

Nan*ativeof atom* through Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia 
(2 volumes). 

417. Sprenger (A.). . 

Leipzig, 1864 

Die Post und Roisorouten des 
Orients. 

418. Ditto , 

Bern, 1875 

Dio Alte Geographic Arabiens. 

419. Sprenger (A.) . 

J. R. A., 1872, 
Part 1. 

The Ishmaelites and the Arabic 
Tribes who conquered their country. 

Sprenger ( ) 


See Masudi. 

420. Stack (E.) 

London, 1882 

Six Months in Persia (2 volumes). 

421. Stiffe (Lieutenant 
A. W.). 

Tr. Bo. G. S. XV. 

A visit to the Hot Springs of Bosher 
near Muscat. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remarks. 

422. 

Ditto 

• 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XVII. 

Report on the Line of Telegraph 
from Ras Jasbk to Basrah. 


423. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 

Extracts from a report by on 

the Line of Telegraph from Ras 
Jashk to Basrah, with Meteorologi- 
cal Register. 


424. Ditto (Captain 
A. W.). 

G. J., August 
1895. 

Ancient Trading Centres of the 
Persian Gulf I, Siraf 


425. 

Ditto 


G. T., June 1896. 

Ditto II, Kais 


426. 

Ditto 


G. .1. IX, Mavcli 
1897. 

Ditto III, Pre-Mohammadan 
Settlements. 


427. 

Ditto 


G. J. IX, Decem- 
ber 1897. 

Ditto IV, Maskat. 


428. 

Ditto 

• 

G. J. XII, 
August 1898. 

Persian Gulf Notes ,• Kharag Island. 


429. 

Ditto 

• 

G. J. XIII, 
Mavcli 1899. 

Former 'Trading Centres of the 
Persian Gulf V, Kung. 


430. 

Ditto 

• 

G. J. XVI, 
August 19 00. 

Ancient Trading Centres of the 
Persian Gulf VI, Bandar Abbas. 


431. 

Ditto 

• 

G. J. XVIII, 
September 1901. 

Ditto VII, Bahrein. 


432. Stocquelcr 
H.). 

(j. 

London, 1832 . 

Fifteen mouths^ Pilgrimage through 
uutrodden tracts of Khuzistan and 
Persia (2 volumes). 


433. 

Stolzc (F.) and 
Andreas (F. C.). 

Petermann's Mit- 
teilungeii, 1886. 

Die Haudolsverhiiltuisse Persiens. 


434. Strange (G. Lc), 

J. R. A. S., 1895. 

Description of Mesopotamia and 
Baghdad, written about the year 
19G0 A. D. by Ibn Serapion (2 
parts). 


436. 

Ditto 

• 

J. R. A. S., 1897. 

A Greek Embassy to Baghdad in 
917 A. D. 


436. 

Ditto 

• 

J. R. A. S., 1900. 

Story of the Death of the last 
AbhJbsid Caliph. 


43V. 

Ditto 


Oxford, 1900 . 

Baghdad during the Abbasid Cali- 
phate. (For note on the same by 
K. G. B., see J. R. A. S., 1901.) 


488. 






439. 

Ditto 

• 

J. R. A. S., 1901. 

The Cities of Kirman in the time of 
Hamd-Alluh Mustawfi and Marco 
Polo. 


440. 

Ditto 


Cambridge, 1905. 

Description of Persia and Mesopota- 
mia in the year 1340 A. D. etc. 
(4 parts). 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remaiies , 

441. Strange (G. Le). . < 

Cambridge 1905 . 

The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. 


442. Streck (Ur. M.) . 

r-eiden, 1900 

Die alte Landschaffc Babylonien 
nach den Arabischen Geographen. 
(Also note on the same by G. Le 
Strange in J. R. A. S. 1901, and 
1902.) 


443. Strong (S. A.) . , 

J. U. A. S., 1895. 

The History of Kilwa. 


444. Strays (J.) 


Voyages. 


445. Staart (Lieutenant 
Colonel). 

London, 1854 . 

Jouriml of a Residence in Northern 
Persia. 


446. Sturge (Mrs.) 


See Heifer (Madame), 


447. Sturken (A.) 

Hamburg, 1907 . 

Reisebriefeans dem Persischen Gulf 
und PersieiJ. 


448. Sykes (Mias E. C.) 

London, 1901 

Through Persia on a Side-Saddle. 


449. Sykes (Captain 

P. M.). 

450. Do. (Major) 

451. Ditto . « 

G. .1. X. Decem- 
her 1897. 

G. J. XIX Fob- 
rury 1902. 
London. 1902 . 

Recent Journeys in Persia. 

A Fourth Journey in Persia, 1897 — 
1901. 

Ten Thousand Milos in Persia. 


452. Talbot (H. h\) . 

.r. R. A. S. XVII 

Translation of some Assyrian Jneri})- 
tions (2 parts). 


453. Tavernier (J. B.) 

1 London, 1889 . 

Travels in India by Joan Baptiste 
Tavernier. (Translated by V. Ball, 
2 volumes). 


454. Travemier (J. 

V.). 

London, 1684 . 

Collection of Travels through Turkey 
into Persia and the East Indies. 


456. Ditto 

London, 1889 . 

« Travels in India by Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier.^' Dr. V. Ball (2 
volumes). 


456. Taylor (Comman- 
der A. D.). 

London, 1891 . 

Sailing Directory (Part I). 


457. Do. (Bayard) 


Travels in Arabia. 


458. Taylor (J. E.) . 

J.R.A. S. XV . 

Notes on the Ruins of Mugeycr. 


459. Ditto 

Ditto 

Notes on Abu Shahrein and Tol-cl- 
Lahm. 


460. Toixeira (I'edro) 

1 J. R. A. S., 1897 

Notes on Teixeira by W. F. Sinclair 
and D. Ferguson. 


461. Ditto 

. London, 1902 

. The Travels of Teixeira with bis 
** Kings of Harmuz ” and extracts 
from bis “Kings of Persia 
(Translated by W. F. Sinclair, 
introduction by D. Ferguson, Hak* 
luyfc Society.) 



Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

462. Thevenot . 


Voyages (3 volumes). 

463. Thicliuaim 

1875 

Journey in the Caucasus, Persia and 
Turkey. 

464. Tomaschck (W.'i 

1890 

Topogr. Erlauteruug dor KusLenfahrt 
Nearchs. 

465. Tour (J. I. dc la) 

Revue de Geogra- 
phio, 1902. 

Les rivalites internationales eu 
Perse ot dans lo Golfe Persique, 

466. Tozer ( ) . 


History of Ancient Geography. 

46^. Tweed io (Colonel 
W.) 


The Arabian Horse. 

468. Tyrwhitt (The 
Rev. R. E.). 

J. E. A. S. 
XVIII. 

1 Ptolemy’s Chronology of Babylonian 
Reigns. 

469. Upton (Major R. 
D.). 

London, 1881 

Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 

470. Valle (Pietro 

della). 

London, 1665 

The Travels of Signor Pietro della 
valle in India (2 volumes, Hakluyt 
Soceity by E. Grey, 1892). Eor 
Persian Travels see Pinkerton^s 
" Voyages and Travels,'^ Voluinc 
IX, London, 1811. 

471. Varthciiia (Ludo- 
vico di). 

L(jndon, 1863 

The travels of Ludovico di Varthema, 
1503—1508. (Translated by J. W. 
Jones and edited by the Rev. G. 
P. Badger, Hakluyt Scries.) 

472. Ditto 

Paris, 1888 

Lea voyages do Ludovico di Var- 
thcina, 1503— 15(JS. (Translated by 
B. de Raconis and edited by C. 
Schafer.) 

473, Vaujjhan (Captain 
U. B.). 

G. ,1., January 
and Pebruary 
1896. 

Journeys in Persia, 1890-91. 

1 

Viccnxo . 

See Mansur 

(Sheikh). 

1 

474. Vincent (Dr. \V.) 

London, 1797 . 

The Voyage of Nearchus. 

475. Ditto 

1807 . 

Commerce of the Ancients (and 
Pcriplus of the Erytlirean Sea) (2 
volumes). 

47G. Wacbs (Major 0.) 

1 Berlin, Mittlcr 
and Son, 1902. 

Arabions Gegenwart und Zukunft. 

477. Wallin (Dr. G. 

A.). 

a. R. G. S. XX, 
3851. 

Notes taken daring a journey through 
part of Northern Arabia in 1848. 

478. Ditto 

G. R. G. S. 
XXIV, 1834. 

Narrative of a journey from Cairo 
to Madina and Mecca, to 


Remarks. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc,, 
of _ 

publication. 

Title. 

Remakes. 

479. Walton ( ) . 

Pr.R. G. S. VII, 
1862-63. 

Extract from a letter of , dated 

Gwadur, 6th April 1863. 


480. Walton (H. J.) . 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
XVII, October 
1864. 

Earthquake at Gwadur. 


481. Ward, Sylvester 
and James. 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 
VIII, J anuary 
1847 to April 
1845. 

Account of a journey from ^ur 
to Jahlan and thence to Ras Roves. 


482. Wa-ring (E. S.) . 

London, 1807 

A tour to Sheeraz. 


483. Warner (H. W.) 

Tr. Bo. G. S. 

xvn. 

Report on the Bay and Fort of 
Shewoo on the shore of the Persian 
Gulf. 


484. Watson (R. G.) . 

London, 1866 

A History of Persia from the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century to 
the year 1858. 


485. Woissbach (F. 
H.) 


Die Sumerische Frage. (Note on 
the same in J. R. A. S., 1902 ) 


486. Wells (Captain 
H. L.). 

Pr. U. G. S. V, 
1888. 

Surveying tours in Southern Persia. 


487. Wellated (Lieute- 
nant J. R.). 

G. R G. S. VII, 
1837. 

Narrative of a journey into tho 
interior of Oman in 1835 (also a 
notice on the same). 


488. Ditto 

London, 1838 . 

Travels in Arabia (2 volumes). 


4S9. Ditto 

London, 1840 . 

Travels to the City of the Caliphs (2 
volumes). 


490. Weate r g a a r d 
(Prof.) 

J. R. A. S. XIII, 
1846. 

Letter addressed to tho Rovd. Dr. 
Wilson in the year 1843 relative^ 
to the Gabi's in Persia. 


491. Wetzatein ( ) , 

Berliner Zeits- 
chrift fur all- 
gemcine Erd- 
kunde, Vol. 

XVIII. 

Nordarab'en and die syrischc Wiistc. 


492. Wheeler (The 

1 Rev. C. H,). . 

New York 

Ten years on the Euphrates. 

1 

493. Wheeler (J. Tal- 
hoys.) 

Calcutta, 1868 . 

Summary of ARairs of the Govern- 
ment of India in tho Foreign 
Department from 1864 to 1869. 


494. Ditto 

Calcutta. 1871 . 

Memorandum on Persian Affairs, 
1722—1868. 


495. Whigham (H, J.) 

London, 1903 

The Persian Problem. 


496. Whinfield(E. H.) 

J. R. A. S., 1894 

The Suft Creed. 



Author. 


Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 


Kemabks^ 


496(a). Whish (Lieutc- Tr. Bo. G. S. XV, Descriptive Sketch of the Island of 
uaiit U. W.). March 1859. J ibbleea, Kuria Muria Bay. 

497. Ditto . Tr. Bo. G. S. Memoir on Bahreyn. 

XVI. 

498. Whitelock (Lieu^ Tr. Bo. G. S. 1., Remarks on the Endian (Tab) 

tenant F.). 1836 — 1838. River from its month to a town 


500. Ditto (Lieute- 
nant.) 


501. Whitelock (Lieu- 
tenant H. H.) 


Wicc^uefort . 

502. Willcocks (Sir W.) Cairo, 1903 


1836 — 1838. River from its month to a town 
and J. R. G. S. called Koot. 

VIII, 1838. 

Tr. Bo. G. S 1, Notes taken during a journey in 
I 1836 — 1838, ^Oman along the East Coast of 

I page 295. j Arabia. 


Descriptive Sketch of the Islands and 
Coast situated at the Entrance of 
the Persian Gulf. 

An account of the Arabs who inha- 
bit the Coast between llas-el-Kheima 
and Abothubce in the Gulf of Persia, 
Generally called the Pirate Coast. 

See Mtuidelslo. 

The Restoration of the Ancient Irri- 
gation Works of the Tigris. 


503. Williams (8. W.) Lond(}ii, 1883 . j The Middle Kingdom (2 volumes). 

501. Wilson (Colonel .1. R. G. S. Ill, |M('inorandum rospeeting the Pearl 
D.) 1833. I Fisheries in the Persian Gulf. 

6U5. Winchester (W.) Tr. Bo. (?. S. 1-11,1 Memoir on the River Euphrates, etc., 
Novemiicr 1838.; during the late E.Kpeditiou of the 
j II. C. Armed Steamer Bu'pjbrates, 

506. Ditto . Ditto ! Note on the Island of Karrack in the 

I Gulf of Persia. 

507. Ditto (Dr. J. Tr. Bo. <1. S. VI, Note on the Practicability of Advan- 

W.) S(‘ptombor 1841, ring an Army from Europe into 

May 1844 (Re- Asia by the Provinces of the Euph- 

print of 1865.) rates and Tigris. 

508. Wincklcr (Dr. H.) Der Altc Orient, Die Vdlker Forder-Asious, ! 

Pari I for 1899, ! 

also as a pam- \ 

phlot, Xjeip/ag, | 

1U03. j 

609. Windt (H. de.) , London, 1891 . A Ride to India across Persia and j 

Baluchistan. 

5L0. Wolf (Lieutc- J. H. G. S. Ill, Narrative of Voyages to exidoro the 
nant) 1883. shores of Africa, Arabia and Mada- 

gascar. (Analysis of OweiPs Voy- 
ages.) 

511. Wrede (A. vouj . Brunswick, 1873 Reise in Hadhrainaut. (By H. P. 

von Maltzan.) 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Rem All Ks. 

512 Wustenfeld ( ) 


Bahrein uiid Jemama. 


Yakut . • 


Sec Meynard. 


513. Young (G) 

Oxford 

“Corps de Droit Ottoman 


Yule (Sir H.) 


See Polo (Marco). 


514. Yule (Sir H.) and 
Burnell (A. C.). 

Loudon, 1886 . 

A Glossary of Anglo-Indian Collo- 
quial Words and Phrases. 


515. Ditto 

London, 1886 . 

The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. 
(3 volumes, Hakluyt Scries). 


516. Ditto 



Cathay and the Way thither. 


517, Zehme (A.) 

Halle, 1875 

Arabien uud die Araber seit llundcrt 
Jahreu. 


51 8. Zwemer (The 

Rev. S. M.) 

Edinburgh and 
London, 1900. 

The Cradle of Islam. 


519. Ditto 

G. J. XIX, Janu- 
ary 1902. 

Three Journeys in Northern 0)nau. 



IL-ANONYMOUS BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 


520. 

London, 1703 . 

A collection of Voyages undcrtalon 
by the Dutch East India Company. 


521. 

Asiatic Journal, 
Volumes XVJIl 
of 1824 and 
XIX of 1825. 




522. 

London, 1825 . 

The Three Hrothors, or the Travels 
and Adventures of Sir Anthony, 
Sir Robert and Sir Thomas Shorloy. 


523. 

London, 1828 . 

Sketches of Persia from the J ournals 
of a Traveller in the East. 


524. 

1837 

Edm. Robertas Embassy to the Eas- 
tern Courts of Cochin, Siam and 
Maskat, etc., 1832—1834. 


525. 

Asiatic Journal, 
September 1838. 

The Island of Kharak or Charrack. 
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Author. 

Place, date^ etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remarks, 

526. . • . 

J. E. A. S. X. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions. 


527. 

J. Bo. Br. B. A, 
S. XXI. 




528. 

Internationale 
Revue, July — 
September 1899. 

Der Streit nm Maskat. 


520. 

Internationale 
Revue, 1899. 

Stratogische Stroifblicke naeb dem 
Persischen meerbusen. 


530. 

Edinburgh Re- 
view, April 1902. 

British Policy in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia. 


IIL— OPEICIAL AND CONEIDENTIAL WOEKS AND 


EEPOETS. 

Author. j 

I 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Rem;aeics. 

531. Abdul llaluuaii, 
Hakim. 

1873 

(Tour in the Minow, etc., District.) 


532. Atkinsoii-Will e s 
(Ufsir-Adiiiir a 1 
a. L.) 

Simla, 1903 

Memorandum, dstted 8tb December 

1 1903, on places visited in the 

1 Persian Gulf during Lord Cilrzon’s 
; tour. 


533. Ihudow (Major J. 
A.) do. 

Simla, 1889 

1 Gazetteer of Baghdad. 

i 


53-1. Hell (Colonel M. 
S.). 

1885 

i Military Report on South-West 

1 Persia. 


635. Ditto . 

! Simla, 1889 

I An account of the British wavs with 
' Persia. 


536. BimicT-Cro a h 
(Siirffoon- Major 

a. W.) (A M. 
S.) 

Simla, 1895 

1 

! 

1 

i 

j 

J A reconnaissance through Persian 

1 Baluchistan and Eastern Persia. 


537. Collin w o o d , 
Bcwshor, a!id 
Sulby. 

1 

Surveys in Mesopotamia, 1830 — 1866. 
! (A collection in the Q. M* G.'s 
i Branch.) 


538. Colvill 

i 

1 Keport on Plague (Enclosure to Lt.- 
; Colonel L. Polly's, No. 46 of 1866, 

' dated 4th May 1866.) 


539. Ditto 

j 

i 

! 

; Report on the l^lague in Mesopot- 
1 amia 5tb June 1875, G. I.'s., No. 48 

1 Gon.-A. September 1875. 

1 
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Author, 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication 

Title. 

Remarks. 

. 

540. Constable and 

Stiffe. 

1898 

Persian Gnlf Pilot. 


541. Douglas (Captain 
J. A.). 

Simla, 1897 

Report on a journey from India to 
the Mediterranean. 


542. Dowding (Captain 

H. H.). 

543. Ffrench-Mullen 

(Surgeou-Maior 

T.) 

Simla, 1903 

Koweit. 

Notes on Cholera in Persia (Adminis- 
tration Report, 1889-1890.) 


544. Galindo (Lieuten- 
ant R. E.). 

Simla, 1890 

A record of two years’ wanderings in 
Eastern Persia and Baluchistan. 


545. Gerard (Colonel 

M. G.). 

546. Ditto . 

Calcutta, 1883 . 

Simla, 1886 

Notes of a journey through Kurdistan. 

Report on routes in Western and 
Southern Persia. 


547. Herbert (A.) 

548. Hyslop ( ) , 

London, 1886 

Report on the present state of Persia 
and her mineral resources. (Consu- 
lar.) 

Memoir on the climate and diseases of 
Southern Turkish Arabia. 


549. Jayakar (Colonel 

P. S. G.), LM. 

S. 

550. Jennings (Captain 

R. H.). 

Calcutta, 1886 . 

Report on the Recent Epidemic of 
Cholera in Masqat and Alatrali 
(Administration Report, 1809- 
1900.) 

Report of a journey through Western 
Baluchistan, 


551. Kemp and 

Some r V i 1 1 e 
(Commanders) 

Simla, 1903 

Reports on Khor Musa and Cliahbar 
Bay dated respectively 20th June 
1903 and 1st July 1903. 

1 


552. Khauikoff(^.) . 

Calcutta, 1883 . 

1 

Translation from the l^h’cnch of ’s 

Memoir on the Southern Part, of 
Central x\sia. 


553. Ma c G r e g 0 r- 
(Lioute n a n t- 
Colonel C. M.) 

Calcutta, 1872 . 

Central Asia, Part V. 


564. Markham (Lieut- 
enant C. J.). 

Simla, 1889 

Narrative of a journey through 
Persia. 


555. Maunsell (Lieut- 
enant F R). 

1888 

Communications in South- Western 
Persia. 


556., Ditto . 

1889 

Reconnaissances in Mesopotamia, etc. 


557. Ditto 1 Colonel 
F. R) 

558. Miles (Colonel) . 

London, 1904 . 

Handbook of ihe Turkish Army. 



Report ou a visit to Dhafar, 1883, in 
Government of India, Political Pro- 
ceedings, May 1884, ana visit of 
the Political Agent, Muscat, to lias 
Fartak, 1884, in Administration 
Report, 1884-1885. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

559. Napier (Captain 

G. C.). 

1875 

Notes on Horse-breeding Operations 
in Persia. 

560. Napier (Captain 
G. S. P.). 

Simla, 1900 

Military Report on Southern Persia. 

561. Pelly (Lieutenant- 
Colonel L.), 

Bombay, 1866 . 

Report on a journey to the Wahabee 
Capital of Iliyadh. 

562. Poasmanti (Julius) 

Karachi, 1889 . 

Official History of the Persian Gulf 
Telegraph cables. 

563. Povah (Major J. 
11.). 

Calcutta, 1887 . 

Gazetteer of Arabia. 

664. Powell (Comman- 
der W. J.). 

Calcutta, 1873 , ’ 

Voyage on the Euphrates: Suklewioh 
to Muskeneh, 

565. Prcecc (J. E.) . 

Calcutta, 1884 . 

Notes of a journey made between 
Shiraz and Jask 

566. Eigby (Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel C. 

E.)- 

Bombay, 1861 . 

Report on the Zanzibar Dominions. 
(Selections from the Records of the 
Boni])ay Government LIX, New 
Series.) 

SBY. Eoss (Lioutenant 
K. C.). 


Memorandum on Mekran. (Selections 
from Bombay Records CXI, 
Bombay, 1868.) 

508. Eoss (Lieutenant- 
Colonel ?). 


Note on Tribes, etc., of Central Arabia, 
1870— 189U. 

569 llcbcrtson (P. J. 

C.). 

1876 

Report on his journey to the Karun 
River. 

570, Sawyer (Major 
H. A.). 

Simla, 1801 

Report of a reconnaissance in the 
Bakhtiari Country. 

571. Selby ( ominan- 
(ler W. IL). 

***** 

Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. 
(Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government LI, New 
Scrubs, 1859.) 

572. Soniorvillo (Lt. 
Coininr.). 

Simla, 1005 

Report on Khor Kaliya. 

572. Syhes ^2iul Lieu- 
tenant P, M.), 

London, 1894 . 

Routes and Notes of a third journey 
in Persia. 

674. Thomson . 

London, 18GB 

Report oil the Population, Revenue, 
Military Force and Trade of Persia. 
(Consular.) 

575 Tweedio (Colonel 
W.). 

Calcutta, 1888 . 

Turkish Arabia, being an account of 
an official tour in Babylonia, Assyria 
and Mesopotamia. 

576. Vaughan (Liou- 
tonant H. B.). 

CalcAitta 1890 . 

Report of a journey through Persia. 


Eemaeks. 
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Author. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remaeks. 

5?7. Vaughan (Captain 
H. B.). 

Simla, 1892 

Reconnaissances in Persia. 


578. Wheeler (J. 

Talboys). 

Calcutta, lS84i . 

Memorandum on Persian Affairs. 


579. Wheeler (Lieu- 
tenant 0. E.). 

Calcutta, 1884 . 

Gazetteer of Arabia, Part I, General 
Outline. 


580. Willcocks (Sir 

W.). 

Cairo, 1905 

The Irrigation of Mesopotamia (Pri- 
vate and Confidential.) 



—anonymous ofpioial woeks. 


Area. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remaeks. 

581. 

Euphrates . 

London, 1872 . 

Report fi’om the Select Comniittco 
on the Euphrates Valley B.ailway. 
(Parliamentary.) 


582. 

Kanin 


The Karuu River Project. 


583. 

Mesopotamia . 

1844-1852 

Surveys in Mesopotamia (MSS.) 


584. 

Ditto 

Bombay, 1857 . 

Selections from the Records of tlie 
Bombay Government, Now Series 
No. XLIIl. 


585. 

Ottoman Empire 

London, 1881 . 

Reports on the Administration of 
Justice in the Civil, Criminal and 
i.'oimncrcial Courts in the various 
Provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. (Parliamentary.) 


586, 

Persia 

London, 1880 . 

Persia (Parts I and II, War Ofih‘,o.) 


587. 

Do. 

Simla, 1902 — 

1904. 

Gazetteer of Persia, Part I, 1902, 
with additions, etc., 19U3 and 1904. 


588. 

Do. 

Calcutta, 1885 . 

Gazetteer of Persia (l^art 111), 


589. 

Do. 

Calcutta, 1892 . 

Ditto (Part IV"), 


590. 

Do. 

Simla, 1895— 
1899. 

Routes in Persia (Part 11, 1805, with 
Appendix, 1899). 


591. 

Do. 

Calcutta, 1898 . 

Routes in Persia (Part 1). 


592. 

Do. 

Simla, 1898 

Ditto. (Part 111). 


593. 

Do. 

London, 1888 . 

Agreement regarding Protection of 
Rights of Property in Persia. 
(Parliamentary.) 
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Area. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

Remaeks. 

594<. Persia 

London, 1864 . 

The Persian Telegraphs. (Parlia- 
mentary.) 


5t)r. Do. 

London, 1888 . 

Agreement regarding Persian Tele- 
graphs. (Parliamentary.) 


596. Persian Gulf . 

Hoinbay, 1856 . 

Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government, New Series 
No. XXIV. 


507. Ditto 

Calcutta, 1865 . 

Correspondence relating to the Arab 
Pearl Eis'heries. 


698. Ditto 

Loudon, 1898 . 

Persian Gulf Pilot (4th edition. 
Admiralty and Corrections in 1905). 


599. Ped Sea 

London, 1900 . 

Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot 
(5tli edition. Admiralty). 


600. Slave Trade 

1865, 1882 and 
1892. 

Instructions for the guidance of the 
Captains and Commanding OfHcers 
of Her Majesty’s Ships of AVar 
employed in the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade. 


601. Turkey . 

1878 

Ivcports in relation to Trade with 
Turkey in Asia, Persia, Central 
Asia. (Consular). 


C02. Turkey . 

Simla, 1889 

Turkey in Asia and Persia (Sections 
11 ai‘id III.) 


003. Do. 

Simla, 1894 

The Development of the Military 
Strength of Turkey. (Translation.) 


004 . Turk i sh A I'jil) i ji 

Calcutta, 1874 . 

Precis (First Connection of the 
H.B.I.C. with Turkish Arabia). 


005. Wahabees 

1864 

The Wahabce Conspiracy. 


006. Slave Trade 

1890 

Protocals and General Act of the 
Slave Trade Conference held at 
Brussels, 1889-90. 


007. India 


Summary of the Principal Measures 
of the Vieeroyalty of : — 

(1) The Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, December 1884— De- 
cember 1888. 

(2) The Marquess of Lansdownc, 
December 1888 — January 1 894. 

(3) Tlu! Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine, J anuary ] 894 — J au- 
uary 1899. 

(4) Lord Curzon of Kedlestone. 


OOS, Maal lutlicH, <4e. 

London, 1802 . 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, East Indies, China, and 
Japan, 1513 — 161(3. Edited by 
W. Notil Sainsbury. 


609. Ditto 

, London, 1870 . 

Ditto 1617—1621. 
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610, 


611. 

612. 


Area. 

Place, date, etc., 
of 

publication. 

Title. 

East India, etc. 

London, 1878 . 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, East Indies, China, and 
Japan, 1622 — 1624. Edited by 
W. Noel Sainsbury. 

Ditto. * 

London, 1884 

Ditto. 162S— 1629. 


Ditto. 

London, 1892 . 

Ditto. 1630—1634. 



Remakes. 


V.— MONOGRAPHS CONTAINED IN THE PERSIAN 
GULP ADMINISTR ATION REPORTS PROM 1873-'74 
TO 1904-1906. 



Subject. 

Article. 

Administration 

Report. 

Pages. 

618. 

Dates 

Date culture at Bushchr. 

(Edwards.) 

1877-78 


43—40. 

614. 

Do. 

Date culture (Hakim) . 

1883-84 


39-43. 

615. 

Do. 

Introduction of date palms into 
India (Hakim). 

1885-86 


10-20. 

Gie. 

Do. 

Date cultivation in ^Arabistan 
(McDouall.) 

1894-95 


62. 

617. 

Pish 

Oman tisberies (Maclvor) 

1876-77 


81. 

618. 

Do. 

Sea fisheries (Maclvor) . 

1880-81 


44—67. 

619. 

Geography 

Province of Pars .... 

1875-76 


C— 27. 

620. 

Do. 

Karah Aghaj Kiver (Andreas) 

1877-78 


13—16. 

621. 

Do. 

Description of ibc Bahrain Islands 
(Durand). 

1878-79 


15-18. 

622. 

Do. 

Topography of Khuzistan 

(Robertson.) 

1878-79 


19—26. 

623. 

Do. 

Geography of ^Oman (Milos) . 

1878-79 


117—119. 

624. 

Do. 

Note on tho irihes of 'Oman 
(Miles). 

1880-81 


19—34. 

625. 

Do. 

Visit to Ras Partak (Miles.) . 

1884-85 


19-28. 

626. 

Do. 

Notes of a tour through 'Oman and 
El Dhahineh (Miles). 

188B-8G 


22—28, 
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Subject. 

Article. 

Administration 

Report. 

Pages. 

627. 

History . 

Memoir on Nejd (Ross) . 

1879-80 

36--6i. 

628. 

Do. 

Summary of the history of ’Oman 
from 1728 to 1S83 (Ross). 

1882-83 

22—29. 

629. 

Do. 

Biography of Saiyid Sa*id (Miles) . 

1888-84 

20—37. 

680. 

Do. 

The Portuguese in Eastern Arabia 
(Miles). 

1884-86 

24—40. 

631. 

Do. 

Biography of Saiyid Sultan (Miles) . 

1887-88 

22—31. 

632. 

Do. 

Family of Ibn Rashid (Ross) , 

1888-89 

15—17. 

633. 

Do. 

Pedigree of ’Arabistan Chiefs . 

1889-90 

12. 

634. Meteorology 

Medical topography of Masqat 
(Jayakar). 

1876-77 

96—105. 

635. 

Do. 

Climate of Bushehr 

1877-78 

9-10. 

636. 

Mules 

Persian mules (Macivor) 

1879-80 

15-35. 

637. 

Opium 

Cultivation of opium in Persia and 
E\l)ortation (Lucas). 

1874-75 

28—31. 

638. 

Do. 

Opium exported from Bushehr 

1877-78 

87. 

639. 

Do. 

Persian opium (Luca.s) , 

1878-79 

31—33. 

640. 

Do. 

Opium exported from Bushehr , 

1879-80 

86. 

641. 

Do. 

Ditto 

1880-81 

90. 

642. 

Religion , 

l*ilgriras from Persia 

1877-78 

88. 

643. 

Do. 

Ibadhiyah sect of ’Oman 

1880-81 

35-41. 

641-. Salt 

Salt caves and trade (Haldm) 

1879-SO 

65—67. 

645. 

Specie 

Specie movements 

1877-78 

126, 

646. 

Surveys . 

Persian surveys .... 

1877-78 

11—13. 

647. 

Vessels 

Statistics of native craft 

1878-79 

40—42. 

648. 

Weights, etc. 

Persian weights, measures and 
time. 

1877-78 

22—24. 


VI.— PllECIS CONNECTED WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULP GAZETTEER. 


649 — Selections from State Papers, Bombay, regarding the East India Company* s connec- 
tion with the Persian Gulf, with a Summary of events, 1600 — 1800. (Printed, 
1906.) 

650.— Precis of Corresimndenco regarding the Alfairs of the Persian Gulf, 1800*- 1853* 
fPnnted, 1906.) 
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651. — Precis on Maskat Affairs^ 1856 — 1872. (Printed, 1905.) 

652. — Precis of Maskat Affairs, 1892 — 1905. (Printed 1906.) 

653. — Precis of Correspondence regarding: Trncial Chiefs, 1854 — 1905. (Printed, 1906.) 

654. — Persian Gulf Gazetteer; Part I. — Historical and Political Materials — Precis of 

Katar Affairs, 1876 — 1904. (Printed, 1904.) 

655. — Persian Gulf Gazetteer : Part I. — Historical and Political Materials — Precis of 

Bahrein Affairs, 1854— 1904. (Printed, 1904.) 

656. — Persian Gulf Gazetteer : Part I — Historical and Political Materials— Precis of 

Turkish Expansion on the Arab Littoral of the Persian Gulf and Hasa and 
Katif Affairs. (Printed, 1904.) 

657. — Persian Gulf Gazetteer : Part I. — Historical and Political Materials — Pi’ecis of 

Koweit Affairs, 1896 — 1904. (Printed, 1904.) 

658* — Persian Gulf Gazetteer : Part I. — Historical and Political Materials — Precis of 
Nejd Affairs, 1804 — 1904. (Printed, 1904.) 

659. — Precis on Slave Trade in the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf, 1873 — 1005. 

(With a Retrospect into previous history from 1852.) (Printed, 1906.) 

660. — Precis on Naval Arrangements in the Persian Gulf, 1862 — -1905. (Printed, 1906.) 

661. — Precis on Commerce and Communication in the Persian Gulf, 1801 — 1905. (Printed, 

1906.) 

662 — Precis of Correspondence on International Rivalry and British Policy in the 
Persian Gulf, 1872 — 1905. (Printed, 1906.) 

663. — Precis of Mekraii Affairs. (^Printed, 1906.) 

66^.. — Precis of Turkish Arabia Affairs, ISOl— 1905, (Printed, 1906.) 

665. — Persian Gulf Gazetteer; Part 1. — Historical and Political Maierials— Precis of 

Persian Arabistan Affairs. (Printed, 1905), 

666, — ^Pr^cis of the Affairs of the Persian Coast and Islands, 1854 — 1905. (Printed, 

1900). 
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APPENDIX S. 

Explanation of the system of transliteration. 

A few remarks are necessary to explain the system of transliteration 
adopted in the Gazetteer. Classical Arabic can be transliterated accord- 
ing to fixed principles^ for not only is the spelling of every word well 
established by usage but the phonetic values of the characters are also 
invariable ; in other words^ the letters are known and they are always 
pronounced in the same way. Transliteration of the names falling 
within the scope of the present Gazetteer is, however, as will appear 
from the following considerations^ a more difficult and complicated 
matter. In the first place, though a majority of the names are Arabic, 
many are Persian and some are Baluchi. Further the correct spelling 
of a large prox^ortion, even in the native character, is uncertain ; indeed 
it may be said that those alone have an established orthography in the 
vernacular that are derived either from j)rox)er names or from common- 
nounSj and that the spelling of names of uncertain deidvation is a matter 
oC conjecture. ' More disconcerting still is the fact that local authorities 
frequently differ even as to the sounds of the names which they are 
invited to reduce to Arabic character. A final insuperable obstacle to 
^^transliteration^’ in the strict sense is the circumstance that the same 
Arabic letter is not always joronounced alike in the various paits of the 
Gulf or even throughout the same district. In the circumstances it has 
been deemed best to attem^it as far as x)ossible a ^honeiio rendering of 
each name into English supported in every case by the equivalent in 
Arabic character : the idace in the Gazetteer of the equivalent, which has 
invariably been obtained from native sources, can be ascertained by means 
of the index. An advantage of this double system is that it enables us 
to do away in the English with a multiplicity of marks distinguishing 
different uses of the same consonant and to dispense in the Arabic with 
vowel-marks which from the xffioiietie standx)oint w^oxild sometimes be 
positively misleading. 

The above considerations have therefore led to the adox)tion of the 
following system of Transliteration for the Gazetteer 

I — Vowels, 

1. The Vowel Pat-hah L is represented in all cases by A. excex)t in 
the majority of names, etc., in Persia when the vowel is followed by 
Persian He («:>) in which case it is represented by E. 

Examples — Bahrain, Bandar “'Abbas, Musallamiyah, Bushehr, 
M uhammax’oh, Nasiriyah and Nasiriyeh. 

2. The Vowel Kasrah 7* is represented by I. ExamplevS — Lingeh 
Dizful, Sikandariyah. 

1S2 
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The above system^ of which g and (3 are notable instances^ has been 
adopted throughout; even in transliterating old and well-known name-s-^ 
generally spelt otherwise. 

Examples — Makka, Madinah; Jashk, Qishm.; Khurasan, Qadhi and 
Masqat. 


Ill^Signs, 


1. The sign Hamzah has been omitted in transliteration as its 
effect is otherwise sufficiently distinguishable by the marks used on the 
vowel occurring immediately before or after it, e. y. Zaid ciil; Pam 

2. The tashdid —is represented by doubling the consonant over 
which it stands e, g. Muhammareh, Jinnah. In certain names Taslidid 
has also been placed on the last consonant to indicate the local pronun- 
ciation^ e. y.; Hadd; Haj]; Rass, Shaqq, Sirr and Taff. 

3. Accents (i. e. syllabic emphasis) have not been marked^ as there 
is ordinarily no accent when all the vowels of a word arc sliort, and when 
two or more of the vowels are long^ the stress is generally distributed 
equally between and among the long vowels and, when there is only one 
long vowel, the accent falls upon it. The accent is however indicated 
in certain more important and pronounced cases by the sign e, g, Jahalali, 
Kahafah; Kibisah, Matti (Sabakhat), Qumarah, Sahabah. 


IV, — Compound IFords, 


(a) The two components in a compound name (in the absence oO 
the Izafat or JI between them) has each been written with 
a capital and without a hyphen connecting them, e, g,^ Bandar 
^AbbaS; Hayat Davud. 

(5) When, however, the second member of the compound is a verbal 
root or is inseparably connected with the first, the whole has 
been treated as one word whether written in vernacular as one 
word or two, e, g.^ Imamzadeh. Sabzabad 

(c) Components of a compound name of a thing (not of a person or 

place) without J| or izafat between them, have been ti'catod as 
one or two words as in Rule (6) and {a) above according to 
local usage : examples — Alifdan, Ab Ambar, Namakdan. 

(d) Where there is an izafat^ it is represented by I enclosed between 

two hyphens, as for example in Ab-i-Diz, Band-i-Q.ir. 

The Arabic Jl has been treated similarly. Examples — Bait-al-Falaj, 
Ruus-al-Jibal. 

{e) The J or J) has been modified to correspond in sound with the 
following consonant, as for example - Jabal-ad-Dukhan, Suq- 
ash-Shuyukh. 
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{/) The vowel of Jl has been written A when the J) is not preceded by 
another word in composition with it and also when it occurs 
in the middle of a compound word. But in some Persian 
nameSj when the Jl occurs in the middle the vowel is represen- 
ted by XJ instead of A. Examples — Shahab-us-Saltaneh^ 
Muin-ut-Tujjar. 

The Arabic article Jl prefixed to names has^ in the majority of 
cases^ been omitted in English. The Arabic equivalents have 
been utilised to indicate the principal cases in which the use 
of the article is obligatory. 

(A) The word ' bin ^ occurring in the name of a person^ is written 
enclosed within two hyphens^ e> Yusuf-bin-lbrahim. 

When however the word occurs in the name of a tribe or family or 
of a place associated with the name of a person or tribC; the hyphen is 
used only between Bin and the tribal or family name^ e.g.^ A1 Bin-Ali 
and ^^^Ain Bin-Muhanna (p. 1524). 

(i) Compound names composed of more than two words, when not 
coming under rule {h) above, have usually been treated in 
accordance with rule (a). Example — Balad Baui Bu Hasan. 


General. 

Where necessary to prevent mistakes words have been divided into 
two syllables by means of a hyphen, e.g.^ Is-haq which might 

otherwise be mistaken for I-shaq (31^1 > and End -hilleh^]^ ^ ^ for Eudh-illeh 

or 
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